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PREFACE. 


IN this volume the history of the Afghán dynasty is 
completed. The reign of Humáyün is also finished, 
and the annals of Akbar's reign are carried on to the 
thirty-eighth year. | 

The Afghán Táríkhs are of no great literary value, 
but they are the best authorities for the period of which 
they treat. The first of them, the Zérikh-t Galátin-i 
Afághana, has never before been translated; but the 
other, the Makhzan-i Afghánt or Tárikh-i Khán-Jahán 
Lodi, is the book translated by Dorn fn his work entitled 
“ The History of the Afghans.” : 
" Some notices of the first reign of Humáyún are given 
by the Afghan historians, and his overthrow and ex- 
pulsion are described by them from the Afghan side of 
the question in this and the preceding volume. The 
Humdyin-namé of the veteran historian Khondamír 
gives some curious accounts of the regulations estab- 
lished by Humáyán in the early part of his reign. This 
is followed by a few extracts from the valuable Térikh-i 
Rashidi of Mirzá Haidar, the brave and adventurous 
cousin of the Emperor Babar. The work is a general 
history of the Mughal Kháns, and does not contain 
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much about India; but the Mirzá was a vigorous writer, 
and what he has recorded of his Indian experience 
is very vivid and interesüng. Some few passages have 
been extracted from the Memoirs of Humáyün, written 
by his personal attendant Jauhar, and translated into 
English by Major Stewart. But the general history of 
this reign has been drawn from the Tabakdt-i Akbart of 
Nizámu-d- din Ahmad. Sir H. Elliot’s intention has 
thus been carried out; for he had fixed upon the narra- 
tive given in the Térikh-i Salatin-t Afághana, which 
proves to haye been copied verbatim from the Zabakdt. 
Sir Henry Elliot had made no provision for the im- 
portant reign of Akbar, nor did he leave any notes 
indicating the MSS. he intended to employ. So it has 
fallen to the Editor to select and translate some history 
in illustration of this period. The rule of this work 
has been to prefer original contemporary writers, or, in 
the absence of actual contemporaries, those nearest in 
point of time. This rule reduced the choice to two 
works—the Tabakát-i Akbart of Nizám Ahmad, and 
the Akbar-nama of Abü-l Fazl; for the Muntakhabu-t 
Tawárikh of Badáüní is avowedly founded on the 
Tabakát, and the Akbar-namá of Shaikh Illáhdád Faizí. 
Sirhindí contains very little that has not been borrowed 
either from the Tabakát or the greater Akbar-náma of 
Abá-l Fazl. The latter work is of considerable length, 
and is written in a very ornate style; so the Tabakát 
seemed best suited to the requirements of this work. 
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It has accordingly been translated in full, and only such 
passages as are trivial and irrelevánt have been passed 
over. The reputation of the Tabakdt-i Akbarí stands 
very high in India, and European writers also have 
joined in its praises. As a contemporary history, it is 
certainly of very high authority, though it ‘does not 
exhibit much literary ability. The narrative is often 
disjointed and fragmentary, but the language is manly 
and simple, and in striking contrast to the polished 
phrases of Abi-l Fazl. The Tabakát extends only to 
the thirty-eighth year of Akbar's reign; the history f 
the latter end of the reign will be drawn from the 
works of Abú-l Fazl, Shaikh Illáhdád, and other writers, 
and will appear in the next, volume. 

In addition to the Tabakát-i Akbarí, some extracts 
have been made from the Yarikh-i Alfi, a general 
history compiled under the direction of the Emperor 
Akbar, and more copious selections have been taken 
from the Muntakhabu-t Tawdrikh of 'Abdü-l Kadir 
Badáüní. The latter writer introduces into his work 
much original matter; and all that he says about 
the personal affairs of the Emperor and his religious 
opinions. is of great interest. Extracts from the two 
Akbar-iámas relating to the earlier part of the reign 
will appear in the next volume; so that although the 
history of the first thirty-eight years of the reign is 
comprised in the present volume, it will not be quite 
complete until those passages are printed. The Jfía-i 
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Akbari is the greatest monument of the reign of Akbar, 
and a new translation by Mr. Blochmann is now in 
course of publication in the Bibliotheca Indica, enriched 
with copious notes. That work supplies many of the 
deficiencies of the historians, and Mr. Blochmann’s 
labours have happily made it quite unnecessary to do 
more here with the Æín-i Akbari than to refer to his 
valuable production. 
The notes in the Appendix are entirely the work of 
Sir H. Elliot, and are printed exactly as he left them. 
* The following is, a list of the articles in this volume 
with the names of the respective writers :— 
XXXIV.—Tarikh-i Salátín-i Afághana —' Ensign" C. F. Mac- 
kenzie, and a little by Sir H. M. Elliot. 
AXXV.—Táríkh-i: Khán-Jahán Lodi—‘“ Ensign" C. F. Mac- 
kenzie and Sir H. M. Elliot. 
XXXVI.—Humáyün-náma—Sir H. M. Elliot's munsht. 
XXXVII.—Táríkh-i Rashidi—Hditor. 
XXXVIII.—Tazkiratu-] Wáki'át —Major Stewart. 
AXXXIX.—Tárikh-i Alfi—Sir H. M. Elliot and the Editor. 


XL.—Tabakat-i Akbari—Editor. 
XLI.—Tarikh-i Badáüni—Sir H. M. Elliot and the Editor. 


APPENDIX. —The whole by Sir H. M. Elliot. 
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TARYKH-I SALATYN-I AFAGHANA, 


or 


AHMAD YADGAR. 


[Anman YAnaAR, the author of this work, describes himself 
in his Preface as an old servant of the Sur kings, and says that 
Dáüd Sháh gave him orders to write a History of the Afghán 
Sultáns, and thus do the same for them as the Tabakát-i INásirt 
and Zié-i Barní had done for the kings of their times. The 
book commences with the reign of Bahlol Lodi, and the last 
chapter narrates the defeat, capture, and execution of Hímü. 
The author mentions incidentally that his father was wazir to 
Mirza "Askari, when the latter was in command of Humáyün's 
advaneed guard in his campaign in Gujarát; and he also several 
times names the Tárikh-i Nizámi and the Ma'danu-l Akhbdr-t 
Ahmadi as the works from which he copied. 

‘The date of the composition of this work has not been ascer- 
tained, but as it was written by command of Dáüd Sháh, who 
died in 984 H., and as it quotes from the Türikh-/ Nizámi 
(Tabakát-i Akbart), which was written seventeen or eighteen 


[I am indebted for these particulars to Mr. Blochmann, who has kindly supplied 
‘a from the MS. in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.—Ep. } 
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years afterwards in 1001-2 H., the probability is, that it was . 
completed soon after the latter date and before the Makhzan-t 
Afgháni, which was written in 1020 =. Like the other Afghan 
historians, Ahmad Yádgár shows a great liking for marvellous 
and ridiculous stories, but pays little regard to dates. He gives 
but very few, and he is incorrect in that of so well-recorded an 
event as the death of Humáyün. Tho deficiency of dates may, 
however, be the fault of the copyist, as blanks are left in the 
MS. for dates and headings. Sir H. Elliot found the work to 
“differ much from Ni'amatu-lla," but to ** give the idea of being 
subsequent to the Tárikh-i Daudi.” Still, though it “ generally 
follows the Tdrikh-t Dáüdi closely,” there are occasionally ** great | 
differences; details being omitted, and novelties introduced.” 
The history of the reign of Humáyün is copied verbatim 
from the Zabakdt-i Akbari; only one short variation has been 
discovered. 

The MS. in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
contains 224 pages, of 11 lines to the page. 

By far the greater part of the following Extracts were trans- 
lated by “ Ensign " C. F. Mackenzic, but a few, noted where they 
occur, are from the pen of Sir H. Elliot.] 


EXTRACTS. 


* * * * * * * 


The siege of Dehli by Mahmúd Shah Shark 


Mahmúd Sharkí was instigated to attack Sultán Bahlol by 
his wife, who was the daughter of Sultan 'Aláu-d din. She 
represented to her husband that the kingdom of Dehli had 
belonged to her father and grandfather, and who was Bahlol, 
that he should usurp their dominion? If her husband would 
not advance, she herself would bind on her quiver, and oppose ' 
his pretensions., 

Being galled by these taunts, Sultán Mahmúd came to Dehlí 

in the year 856 H. (1452 a.p.), with a powerful army, and Bod 
N ; 


1 [Translated by Sir H. Elliot.] 
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anountain-like elephants. At that time, Sultán Bahlol was near 
Sirhind, but Khwája Báyazíd, and Shah Sikandar Sarwánt, and 
Bibi Matá, the wife of Islam Khan, with all the Afghan families, 
had taken refuge at Dehli. There being but few men, Bibi 
Mata dressed the women in male clothes, and placed them on 
the battlements to make a show of numbers. One day, Sháh 
Sikandar Sarwáni was seated on the wall, when one of Sultán. 
Mahmüd's water-carriers was taking away some water from a 
woll under the bastion. Sháh Sikandar drew his bow, and sent 
an arrow! right through the bullock that was carrying the water- 
bags, and from that time no one dare come near the fort. 

But as Sultán Bahlol delayed to relieve the garrison, they began 
to despair of succour; and as the enemy advanced their redoubts 
and trenches, and discharged their shells with such precision 
that no one could venture out of his house, they were reduced to 
‘propose terms of surrender, offering to give up the keys of the 
fort to any of Mahmüd's officers, on condition of their being 
allowed to leave the fort unmolested. Accordingly, Saiyid 
Shamsu-d din took the keys to Daryá Khan Lodi, who had 
invested the fort, and asked to say a few words to him first in 
private. When Daryá Khan had sent away his attendants, 
the Saiyid inquired, * What is your relationship to Sultán 
Mahmúd?”  Daryá Khan replied, * There is no relationship. 
I am his servant." The Saiyid then asked, * How are you 
related to Sultan Bahlol?" Dary& Khan replied, “I am a Lodi, 
and he also is a Lodí."? The Saiyid then placed the keys of the 
fort before him, saying, * Have regard to the honour of your 
mother and sister (who are now in the fort), and save the ladies 
from disgrace.” Daryá Khan said, * What can I do? Actuated 
by fraternal motives, I have intentionally delayed capturing the 


1 The Türikh-i Ddidi says it was eleven palms long, and tho distance to which it 
reached was 800 feet; and that though it penetrated the water-bags as well as the 
bullock, yet the entire arrow was buried on the other side in the earth. 

2 The Tdrikh-i Ddüdi is fuller:—‘ We are brothers: he is a Lodi, and I am a 
Lodi; his mother is my mother, and his sister is my sister.” This explains the 
allusion to “ mother and sister " which occurs below. 
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fort, but Sultán Bahlol delays to make his appearance. Fot 
the present do you retain the keys, and wait to see what I shall 
“be able to effect in your behalf." 

Daryá Khan then went to Sultán Mahmúd, and explained to 
him about the surrender of the keys and their restoration, ob- 
serving that Bahlol, according to common report, was advancing 
with a large army, and that it would be better first to pay 
attention to him; for should he be conquered, Dehli would of 
itself fall into their hands. The Sultán inquired what had 
better be done under the circumstances. Daryá Khan suggested 
that he and Fath Khan should be despatched against Bahlol, so 
as to prevent his passing Panipat. This counsel being approved 
of, they were sent with 30,000 horse and forty war elephants 
against Bahlol, who by this time had advanced as far as Narela. 
Mahmüd's army encamped two kos on the side of Narela, and 
en the very night of their arrival the enemy twice carried off 
their bullocks, camels, and horses. Next day, both armies were 


drawn up in battle array. The army of Bahlol amounted to 
14,000 cavalry. 


* 


Sultán Bahlol’s expedition against the Rand, and against Ahmad 
Khán Bhatti 


Some time after, Sultán Bahlol marched out against the 
Ráná, and pitched his camp at Ajmir, where he collected a 
powerful force. Chattar Sál, son of the Ráná's sister, was at 
U'dipür with 10,000 cavalry. Kutb Khán advanced towards 
that place, and fought an action with the rascally infidel. At 
first, the Sultán's army was repulsed by the impetuous onset of 


! [Translated by Sir H. Elliot.] 


? This transaction is not mentioned by any other historian, nor do we find it in the 
Rájpát Annals One engagement between the Imperialists and Mewárís is recorded 
in the time of R&í Mal, who ascended the gaddi in A.D. 1474, but the particulars differ 
in every respect. We are also told in general terms, that Mewár had to contest her 
` northern boundary with the dynasty of Lodí.—Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, vol, is, 
p. 292. 
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the infidels, and several Afghans obtained martyrdom in that 
contest ; but, in the end, Kutb Khan and Khán-khánán Farmul{, 
determining to sell their lives dearly, advanced to close combat 
with swords and daggers, and so completely routed their black- 
faced foes, that Chattar Sál was slain in the field; and so many 
infidels fell, that a pillar was raised of their heads, and streams 
of their blood began to flow. Five or six elephants, forty horses, 
and much plunder fell into the hands of the Sultán's soldiers, 
while those of the Ráná took to flight. Subsequently, the Rán& 
made peace, and in U'dípür prayers were offered and the coin 
was struck in the name of the Sultán. 

After that, the Sultán carried his victorious army into Mün- 
khar.! He plundered and depopulated that entire country, and 
the army acquired great booty. Thence he returned to Sirhind, 
and after two or three months, advanced with his troops towards 
Lahore, where he passed some days in festivities. 

At that time, Ahmad Khan Bhatti,? who had acquired great 
power in the country of Sind, and had 20,000 cavalry under him, 
had revolted against the Governor of Multan; whose petition 
arrived, representing that Ahmad Khán was plundering thie 
villages of Multán, and that if the Lord of the World would 
not come to the rescue, he himself would not be able to hold his 
own in Multán; and that after tho loss of Multán, the Panjáb 
would be exposed to ravage. The Sultan, vexed at this intelli- 
gence, appointed "Umar Khan, one of his chief nobles, and 
Prince Báyazíd, to command an expedition against Ahmad Khan, 
at the head of 30,000 valiant horsemen. After taking leave of 
the Sult4n in all honour, they moved by continued marches from 
Lahore till they reached Multan, where they were joined by 
the Governor, who acted as their guide till they reached the 
enemy's country. 

Ahmad Khan, proud in the p and courage of his 


1 One of the anecdotes related by this author mentions the entire destruction of 
Mánkhár, and the deportation of its inhabitants. The Tdrikh-t Ddüdi gives the 
_ same facts, but speaks only of “ a village in the pargana of Münkh&r." —MS., p. 34. 
2 These transactions with Ahmad Khán are not related by any other historian. 
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army, disregarded the Imperialists, and, not thinking it worth his 
while to move, sent his nephew, at the head of 15,000 cavalry, 
to oppose them. That youth was desperately enamoured of a 
strumpet, who was indeed surpassingly beautiful, and he never 
moved out on any excursion of pleasure or hunting without 
being accompanied by her; and, even on the day of battle, he 
seated her in an'amárt, mounted on an elephant, and carried her 
with him. Naurang Khán, for that was his name, detached 
Dáüd Khan with 10,000 cavalry against the Imperialists, and 
the two parties charged each other with such impetuosity that 
rivers of blood began to flow. In the end, Dáüd Khan was 
slain, and his troops defeated. When those who had fled from 
the field informed Naurang Khan of the disaster, he took leave 
in sorrow of his mistress, and arrived on the field of battle, 
where he displayed such valour and desperation that he clove 
several men of the Sultán's army in twain, and felled them from 
their horses. At last, a ball from a camel-gun cut him also in 
half, and ‘killed him. 

When the news of Naurang Khán's fate reached his mistress, 
she, being endowed with a masculine mind, put on a suit of 
armour, bound round her waist a gilt quiver, and placing a 
helmet on her head, joined the army of Naurang Khan. Upon 
consultation with his brother, she recommended that he should 
send all the troops to pay their respects to her, and should give 
out that the prince, the son of Ahmad Khan, had arrived, in 
order that the enemy might be distracted, and not entertain the 
persuasion that they had really killed the commander of their 
enemy's troops. Accordingly, all the cavalry dismounted, and 
made their obeisances, while the kettle-drums resounded with 
loud notes of joy. The Imperialists, notwithstanding their 
vietory, were perplexed, and in the midst of their doubts, were 
suddenly attacked so furiously by Ahmad Khán's army, that 
they were put to flight. Ahmad Khán, when he heard of the 
victory of his army and the salutary aid afforded by that woman, 
was astounded with joy; and when he saw her arrive, decked in 
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martial array, he praised her valour and conduct, and bestowed 
jewels upon her to the value of 10,000 rupees. 

On the other hand, Prince Báyazid, after punishing tho men 
"who fled from the field of battle, sent for another army, and two 
or three great nobles were despatched to his assistance with large 
reinforcements. When these had all joined, they made an inroad 
upon Ahmad Khán's territory, and he, after many battles, was 
at last taken prisoner and put to death, while his country was 
sequestered and included in the Imperial domain. Bayazid. 
returned victorious to the court of Sultán Bahlo] by whom he 


was received with royal benignity. 
* * * * * * * 


Y 


The reign of Sultén Ibrahim Lodi. 


Some historians relate that when Sikandar died, he left two 
sons by one wife: the first, Sultán Ibrahim; the second, Jalal 
Khán. When Ibráhím grew up, and became celebrated for his 
personal beauty and excellent disposition, the nobles determined 
to place him on the throne, to which they accordingly raised him 
on Thursday, the 7th of Zi-l hijja, A.H. 928 ! (Nov. 1517). On 
that day, all those who wero attached to the royal person prepared 
the tents, embroidered with gold and adorned with jowels, and 
spread carpets of various coleurs, worked with gold thread. They 
placed the throne of Sikandar, covered with gems of price and 
jewels of great value, on a coloured carpet. The tributary kings 
and nobles wore beautiful dresses and embroidered garments, and 
resembled the flowers blooming in a garden. The horses and 
elephants were decked with the most magniffeent trappings. So 
splendid a coronation had never been witnessed, and the people 
consequently long remembered the day on which this fortunate 
and youthful monarch obtained the crown. 

The nobles and pillars of the State then gave Ibráhim's 

1 The Makhzan-t Afghdni and TdrfkA-i KAdn-Jahdn Lodi say the 8th of Zi-1 ka’da, 


which is doubtless correct, for our author concurs with the other historians in repre- 
. senting that his predecessor died on the 7th of Zi-1 ka'da, 
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brother by the same mother, the title of Sultan Jalálu-d. dir 
(he had been previously called Jalal Khan), and: sent him with 
many officers and a large army to take charge of the- kingdom 
of Jaunpür. Four months afterwards, "Azim Humáyün Lodi! 
and the Khán-khánán Farmulf came from their estates to 
congratulate the King, and took that opportunity of accusing 
the nobles attending on His Majesty, saying, that it was a great 
error for two persons to share a kingdom, and that two sovereigns 
could never rule together. As the poet says: 


* One body cannot cover two souls, 
Nor one kingdom own two monarchs,” 


Actordingly, Sultán Ibráhím cast the agreement which he had 
made with his brother into the recess of oblivion; and after 
taking advice, came to the conclusion that as the Sháhzáda was 
not thoroughly established, and had not as yet arrived at the 
seat of his government, it would be best to write and tell him 
that the Sultan required his presence to aid him in transacting 
certain momentous affairs ; that he should come unattended ; and 
that after they had consulted together, he might return to the 
seat of his government.? 

" Haibat Khan, the wolf-slayer, who was noted for his extreme 
eunning, was despatehed on this errand, and direeted to cajole 
the Shahzada to return with him.» It is said, that walls have 
ears, and an account of this arrangement had, before this, come 
to the ears of Jalálu-d din, so that he was not entrapped by the 
flattering speeches and attempts at deception which Haibat Khán 
used profusely, ang therefore he would not consent to come. 


1 There was also an ree Humáyún Sarw&ni, whom we shall find afterwards men- 
tioned under this reign. It was a title, not a name; and we find Babar thus speaking 
of it: “One of these titles in Hindüstánu is * 'Azam Humáyün, another is ‘ Khan 
Jahan,’ another *Khán-khán&n. The title of Fath Khán's father was ‘’Azam 
Humáyün. As I saw no propriety in any one's bearing this title except Hum&yün 
hitnself, I abolished it, and bestowed that of * Khan Jah4n’ on Fath Kbán Sarw&ni." 
Memoirs, p. 344. 

2 The Türikh-i KAdn-Jahdn adds, that the nobles were determined to keep up 
this agitation for their own sakes, “as they never considered it convenient that publio 
. affairs should be under the restraint of ono absolute monarch.” 
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_ Haibat Khan reported his unsuccessful mission, and the King 
then sent divers other courtiers ; these were also unsuccessful, as 
the Shahzada steadily refused to go with them.! After this, the 
Sultán wrote farmáns containing expressions of kindness and 
goodwill to all the nobles and sayirddrs of the súba of Jaunpür, 
and promised them munificent rewards if they would forsake 
their allegiance to Jalál Khán, and refuse to treat him as their 
ruler. He sent secretly a confidential servant to certain of the 
nobles, bearing dresses of honour, horses, etc., and commanded 


them, on the roceipt of this farmdn, to renounce allegiance to 
Jalal Khán. 


As it was decreed by fate, that Jalálu-d din should not reign, 
many of the grandees deserted him, and became his enemies. At 
this period Sháhzáda Jalál Khán, having set up a jewelled throne, 
and covered the doors and walls of his palace with brocade, sat 
there in state on the 15th of Zi-1 hijja, 923 a.n. (Dee. 1517). He 
gave audience to the servants of the State, the courtiers and the 
soldiers, to all of whom he presented dresses of honour, swords, 


1 These circumstances will be found differently related by Firishta. See Briggs, 
vol. i p. 690. Sikandar Lodi dying at Agra, his son Ibráhim succeeded to the 
throne. At a very early period, contrary to the custom of his futher and grand- 
father, he mado no distinction among his officers, whether of his own tribo or othor- 
wise, and said publicly, that kings should have no relations or clansmen, but that all 
should be considered as subjects and servants of the State; and the Afghan chiefs, 
who had hitherto boen allowed to sit in the presence, wero constrained to stand in front 
of the throne, with their hands crossed before them. Shortly aftor his accession a 
conspiracy was formed by the Lodf chiofs, by whom it was agreed to leave Ibráhim 
in quiet possession of Dehli and a few dependent provinces, and to raiso the Prince 
Ja]àl Khán, his brother, to tho throne at Jaunpür. The Prince, accordingly, march- 
ing from K&lpí in conjunction with the disaffected chiefs, ascended the throno of 
Jannpür. He appointed his cousin, Fath Khán, his wazir, who gained over all the 
officers of the eastern provinces to his interest. Khán Jahán Loh&nf was at this’ 
time proceeding from Rapri to congratulate Ibrühim on his accession ; when, falling 
in with the disaffected nobles, he blamed them severely for causing divisions in the 
kingdom, which, he said, would be attended with fatal consequences to tho family of 
Lodi, ‘Che chiefs, admitting the impropriety of their conduct, determined, as the 
Prince Jalal Khan could not be yet well established, to divest him of his newly- 
assumed dignity ; and accordingly they sent Haibat Kh&n Jalw&nf, with letters, to recall 
him before he reached Jaunpür. Haibat Khán, however, having orersoted his part, 
the Prince Jalal Khán suspected some plot, and excused himself from coming. The 
Nhicts, unaware that he suspected them, deputed Shaikh Muhammad Farmuli and 
‘athers to enforce their request ;-but the Prince proceeded to Jaunpür. 


v 
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girdles, daggers, horses, elephants, titles, and honours, according 
to their respective ranks. Having thus gained the good opinion 
of the people, he opened the gates of charity to the poor and 
needy, and increased their allowances; and having thus established 
his authority, he ceased to obey Sultán Ibrahim, and caused the 
khutba to be read and coin to be struck in his own name. 
When he felt himself sufficiently powerful, he sent confidential 
agents to “Azam Humáyün, who was at that time besieging 
tho fort of Kálinjar and wrote to him, saying, “ You are 
in the place of my father and uncle, and are well aware that 
ihe compact has not been broken by me.  Sultán Ibráhím, 
of his own accord, gave me a portion of the inheritance 
which our father left, because I was his own brother, the son 
of the same mother. He has broken the phial of the con- 
nexion which we derived from our parent's womb with the 
stone of unkindness. You ought to protect and help me because 
I am oppressed.” Previous to this "Azam Humáyün had been 
ill-disposed towards Sultán Ibráhím. He was moved by the 
supplieations of Jalál Khán, and raised the siege of the fort. 
He entered into a treaty and compact with Jalálu-d din, and 
told him that he ought first to obtain possession of Jaunpür, and 
then see what was best to be done. He then advanced towards 
Oudh by an uninterrupted succession of marches. The governor 
of that place, finding himself unable to contend with him, fled 
towards Karra, and sent information of what was passing to 
Sultán Ibrahim, who wished to start immediately with some 
picked men for the purpose of repressing the disturbance. By 
the advice of certain of the nobles, he confined four of his 
brothers in the fort of Hansi, and entrusted them to the charge 
of Muhammad Khan with 500 horse. He, moreover, summoned 


1 So says the ZrikA-i Ddidi (MS. p. 144); but the Makhzan-t Afghdnt (MS. p. 
126) and the Züríkh-i Khdn-Jahdn Lodi (MS. p. 140) say **Gwüli&r." Dorn (p. 71) 
erroneously translates ** Ae/d. the fort of Gualyar," instead of “besieged.” The two 
last authorities also mention that Jalalu-d din was advancing in force against 'Azam 
Humáyün, when he sent his conciliatory message; that he despised the mere kingdom 
of Jaunpür; and, aspiring to a higher dominion, had proclaimed himself at Kalpi as 

he rival of his brother, and the claimant of the whole empire. 
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all the nobles into his private apartment, and gained them to his 
side by making them presenta in gold, and giving them titles 
and dignities; after which he ordered the bakhshis to issue 
arrears of pay to the army, and give them one month's gratuity. 
On Thursday, the 24th of Zi-1 hijja, he proceeded in the direc- 
tion of Jaunpür by uninterrupted marches, and on arrival at 
Bhüígánw received intelligence that 'Azam Humayun and his 
son Fath Khán had forsaken Sultán Jalálu-d dín, and were 
on their way to pay their respects. The SuKMán was delighted 
at this news, and caused his army to halt, in order that 
he might make due preparations for their rocoption. On the 
day fixed for 'Azam Humáyün's coming, Ibráhím sent a large 
concourse of his principal chieftains to meet him; and when ho 
made his obeisance, his head was exalted by the many marks 
which he received of the royal favour. The Sultán also pre- 
sented khil’ats of cloth of gold, girdles, jewelled daggers, and 
somo of his most valuable elophants to 'Azam Humáyün, whom 
he rendered grateful by these attentions. Meanwhile he ap- 
pointed some of the principal nobles to conduct the war against 
Jalálu-d din, and furnished them with a large army, war 
elephants, and all other needful equipments. Jalálu-d din had 
marched towards Agra with a large army, consisting of 30,000 
horsemen, besides many elephants ; leaving some of his partisans 
in Kálpi, to which place Sultán Ibrahim laid siege, and took it 
after a short resistance, and gavo it over to plunder! Aftor this, 
when he heard that his brother had gone towards Agra with a 
strong force, he sent Malik Adam Ghakkar? to protect that place, 
which he accordingly reached with all expedition. Jaldlu-d din 
wished to treat Agra as the Sultán had done Kálpí; but Malik 
Adam contrived to deceive and amuso him until he had sent 
for further assistance, and given Sultán Ibrahim notice of 
what was passing. ‘The Sultán despatched 18,000 horsemen and 
50 elephants to the assistance of the Malik, whose heart was so 


1 See the Extracts from the Tdrikh-i Khdn-Jahdn Lodi. 
2 [Here written “K&kar.” Bee Vol. IV., p. 493.] 
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strengthened that he sent to Jalálu-d din, to say, that if hé . 
would relinquish all claim to the empire, and would put aside 
the umbrella, the dftdbgir, the naubat, the kettle-drum, and other 
insignia of royalty, and would promise to conduct himself as 
one of the wmard, he (Malik Adam) would use his interest 
in his behalf, and would obtain for him the séba of Kálpi on 
the same terms as he formerly held it. 

Sultán Jalálu-d dín, led by his evil destiny, which had unfitted 
him for the charge of a kingdom, although he possessed 30,000 
brave horsemen and 160 war elephants, acted like a coward, and 
agreed to these conditions. All his chiefs said to him, ** Why 
aro you so weak-hearted? The Sultán will on no account suffer 
you to live. We have eaten your salt for ten years; be firm 
and resolute, and give your faithful servants an opportunity of 
showing their devotedness to you. God is the Supreme Disposer 
of all things. The Sultán is of a bad disposition. In the end 
the nobles and troops will side with you." Notwithstanding 
their advice, as Providence had decreed his ruin, Jalálu-d din 
was satisfied with the terms, and left off using the insignia of 
royalty. He sent Malik Adam Ghakkar to the King, to beg him 
to grant him other jágírs; but the Sultán (who was then at 
Etáwa) would not agree to do so, and sought means to get rid 
of him. When Jalálu-d dín heard of his intentions, he took 
refuge with the Rájá of Gwalior, and his old soldiers dispersed. 
Sultán Ibrihim took up his abode at Agra, and many nobles 
who had been hostile to him came and tendered their submission. 
Karímdád Khan Tágh, with others of the wmará, were sent 
to take charge of Dehlí. Meanwhile, the army of the Sultán 
besieged Gwalior, and “Azam Humáyün was sent to take the 
command. Sultán Jalálu-d din accordingly left that place, 
and retired to Málwá; where, not being well received by the 
Sultán Mahmúd, he fled to Garra-Kantak, where he fell into 
the hands of the Gonds, who seized him, and with a view to 
gain the good-will of the Sultán, sent their captive to him. 
The Sultán rejoiced at this intelligence, and caused all his 
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éourt to assemble. Sultán Jalálu-d din was brought hand-bound 
into this assembly, after which he was sent to the fort of Hánst. 
Whilst he was en route to that place, Ahmad Khén was sent 
after him, and administered the draught of martyrdom. 

After these events, the Sultán ruled the country without fear, 
and without admitting a partner to share his empire. The 
Rájá of Gwalior, who had been his enemy for ycars, having 
departed to the infernal regions,! was succeeded by his son, 
Bikramájít. The Sultan, after a long war, wrested the fort 
from him; and taking down the copper bull,? out of whose 
mouth a voice issued, from its place over the gate, brought it 
to the fort of Agra, where it remained until the time of the 
Emperor Akbar, who caused it to be melted down for the pur- 
pose of making cannon. 

When the Sultán had conquered Gwalior,’ he went to Dehli, 
and waxed very proud, so that he began to maltreat and punish 
the nobles of his father, many of whom held him in great awé. 
He imprisoned some of them, and throwing Míán Bhia into 
chains, who had been the most powerful and independent grandee 


1 This mode of expression, however common, sounds more than usually ungracious 
and intolerant in this particular instance, as tho Makhzan-it Afyhdni (MS., p. 130), 
and Zdrtkh-i Khdn-Jahdn Lodi (MS., p. 144), represent Rájá Mán as only ex- 
ternally a Hindá, and in heart inclined towards Islam. 

2 All tho other authorities ropreseut that it was a brazen bull, and though they 
pronounce it to have been worshipped by the Hinds, mention nothing about the 
voice. They say also that it was transferred to the Baghdid gate of Dehli, where 
Nizümu-d dín Ahmad tells us he himself saw it in Akbar's time. "Abdu-l Kadir, 
however, says that it was removed from Dehlíto Futhpür, where he saw it.—Soe 
Extracts from the Tdrikh-i Baddüni. We can perhaps reconcile this by the 
TáríkA-6 Khdn-Jahdn Lodi, whose author (MS., p. 144) says he saw it at Dehlí 
before 999, when it was melted down for bell-metal. It was taken from an out- 
work of Gwülior, constructed by R4j& Man, called Badalgarh, which exists to the 
present day under the same name. According to the TüríkA-$ Ddüdt (MS., p. 160), 
Bádalgarh was captured by the application of gunpowder, similar to the mode in 
which we took Ghazni. 

3 This boasted capture of Gwálior appears to have extended to nothing more than 
its lower outwork, Bádalgarh ; but Firishta adds: * Tho King now receiving advices of 
the reduction of Gwalior, which had been for a hundred years in the hands of tho 
Hindas, he had leisure to turn his thoughts to the insurrection at Karra. ’Azam 
Humáyán and Sa’id Khán, after the fall of Gwálior, were permitted to go to their 
jdgírs, from whence, uniting with Islam Khán, they added strength to his power,"— 
Briggs, vol. i, p. 596. 
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of the empire, and the absolute minister of Sultán Sikandar, his - 
father, during a period of twenty-eight years, gave him over to 
the charge of Malik Adam Ghakkar. Certain nobles, who were 
envious of the Mian, counselled the King to erect a building 
with a subterranean chamber beneath it. When two months had 
elapsed, and the chamber was thoroughly dry, they filled it with 
bags of gunpowder. They then procured the release of Mian 
DBhüa and certain other nobles against whom they were plotting, 
gave thom dresses of honour, and money, and treated them with 
such kindness that they banished all apprehension from their 
minds. One day the King said to them, “ Islám Khan was raised 
from the dust, and kindly treated by Sultén Sikandar; but he 
has since become apprehensive, and has rebelled and proclaimed 
open enmity. I pray you now to retire to the new house which 
I have built, sit there and deliberate amongst yourselves what 
course I ought to follow. I have such confidence in you that I 
am certain the conclusion you come to will be of benefit to me.” 
They went unsuspiciously to the place, and commenced their 
consultation. Suddenly the wholo place was blown up, and 
Mian Bhúa and all who were there present were scattered as 
leaves of trees by a gale of wind? 

Many nobles bocame aware of the King’s fickle disposition, 
and raised the standard of opposition. Islam Khan? threw off 


1 The reason of this estrangement and degradation is said in the Zurikh-t Khdn- 
Jahdn Lodi (MS., p. 142), to have been, that the accession of old age, and consequent 
infirmity of limbs and sight, rendered him unfit for the duties of his judicial office; 
besides which he showed an indifference about pleasing the Sultan,—ample grounds, 
with such a tyrant, for imprisonment and assassination. — Dicaz idem, et Tiberium 
acerbis facetits érridere solitus, quarum apud prepotentes tn longum memoria est.— 
Tacitus, Ann, v. 2, In these better times, tho first offence is visited with a handsome 
pension, and the second with exclusion from a crowded ball or dull dinner-party. 

* This barbarous gunpowder plot is not mentioned by the other historians; but they 
mention that the Mian was imprisoned and deprived of his offices and estates, which 
were, nevertheless, bestowed upon his son, and that, in the end, he was privatoly 
assassinated or poisoned along with some other nobles. Tho Zdrikh-¢ Ddüdi, which 
is generally in accordance with our author, contradicts itself; in one place remarking 
that he died in prison (MS., p. 161) in another, that ho was murdered (p. 171). 

3 The Zurikh-i Ddidé (MS., p. 152), says that he possessed himself of his father 
"Azam Humáyún’s army and camp-equipage. The TdríkA-i KAdn-Jahdn Lodi adds . 
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. the mask of obedience in Agra, and began to assemble an army. 
When the Sultán heard this, he wished to send troops against 
him; but, suddenly, several grandees left Dehli, and went over 
to Islam Khán, and the insurrection was thus rendered more 
formidable. The Sultán appointed others of the wmard, who 
proceeded towards Lucknow, near which place they were at- 
tacked by Ikbál Khan, of the tribe of "Azam Humáyün, with 
5000 horsemen! Many men were slain, and the King's army 
defeated. 

When this news reached him, he despatched another army, 
and directed that the insurgent nobles should first be subdued, 
and that afterwards steps should be taken to overcome Ikbál 
Khan. The army of Islám Khán amounted to nearly 40,000 
horsemen,? ready for action. Shaikh Raji tried to induce the 
rebels to submit. They replied that they would do so if ’Azam 
Humáyün were released from prison. The Sultan, on a reforence 
made to him, would not consent to this,? and when all was ready 
for war such fighting took place as had never been witnessed. 
Three or four thousand soldiers fell on both sides,* and streams 
of blood flowed. At last, a soldier of the Sultán's, who was an 
inhabitant of Kabul, facing Islam Khan, discharged his match- 
(MS., p. 146), that ho was ydgirddr of Karra Manikpür, and that when he heard of 
his father’s imprisonment, he not only seized all his property, but defeated Ahmad 
Khan, who had been sent to supersede him. 


l From an ambuscade, say all the other historians. This occurréd at Bangarmau, 
near Kanauj. 

2 This is doubtless an error. Tho Zurikh-t Ddüdí (MS., p. 153) says 40,000 
horsemen and 500 elephants, and so does the Makhzan-i Afghdni (MS., p. 188); but 
Dorn, in his translation (p. 75), has the samo reading as Ahmad YAdefr. Tho 
two latter represent the Sult&n's horse as numbering 50,000, 

3 The Tdrikh-i Ddüdi (MS., p. 153) says he summoned tho royal army from the 
sida of BihGr, and that the action took place after their junction. This is confirmed 
by Nizamu-d din Ahmad. The rebels must have becn guilty of extraordinary supine- 
ness to have admitted this. 

4 The Makhzan-i Afghdnf (MS., p. 135) says, ** For many years such a san- 
guinary action had not occurred in Hindástán, and old men used to say that no such 
fight had taken place in their time, Brother against brother, and father against 
son, urged by mutual rivalry and inborn bravery, mixed in the conflict ; and restrain- 
ing their hands from long arrow and spear, they contended only with dagger, sword, 
: „and knife In that battle 10,000 gallant Afghans fell on both sides.” 
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lock at «him, and struck him in the forohead, when he fell to tlte . 
earth. This caused the rebels to disperse, and the King's army, 
taking advantage of the panic, attacked them. Thus the only 
reward which Islam Khán met with for his rebellion and in- 
gratitude was death, while Said Kh&n and others were made 
prisoners. The rebel forces were utterly routed, and the insur- 
rection suppressed. When the King learnt this, he was much 
pleased, and behaved towards the army, which had fought so well 
and loyally for him, with the greatest kindness; but he did not 
forget the malice of the nobles. 

At this period an army was prepared for the purpose of at- 
tacking Ráná Sanké&! Mi4n Husain Khán Zarbakhsh, Míán 
Khán-khánán Farmuli, and Mian Ma’rif,? who were the chief 
commanders in the army of Sultan Sikandar, and whom he had 
distinguished beyond all others by associating with them, and 
increasing their rank and preforments,—who were the bravest men 
of the age, and could have instructed even Rustam in the art of 
war,—and who during the reign of the deceased Sultán had 
fought many battles and taken many castles ;—theso generals 
the Sultán placed under Míán Mákhan, the commander-in-chief 
of this expedition? When they arrived in the Ráná's country, 
the Sultan wrote, ordering Mian Mákhan to seize Mian Husain 
Khán and Mién Ma'rüf Khan in the best way he could, and 
send them prisoners to him. Mákhan Khán went to the tent 
of Ma'rüf Khan, under the pretence of condoling with him for 
the loss of his son, notwithstanding he had died two months 
previously. Míán Husain Khán was informed of this, and went 
speedily thither, and told Mián Mákhan that he had better 
forego his intention of imprisoning Míán Ma'rüf, and that he had 
better riso and depart in safety, remarking that the King had 


1 This expedition is not mentioned in tho other histories except the Waki’ dé-¢ 
AMushtdkt (MS., p. 117), and the Zdérikh-i Ddáüdi (MS., p. 156). 

2 A few particulars will be found respecting this officer in an extract from the 
Waki dt-i Mushtdki, showing him to be a sanctimonious and obstinate old Pharisee, 
(See Vol. IV., p. 548.) 

3 The Tdrikh-i Ddüdi represents that this was of itself subjecting them to great 
indignity. 
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-gone mad, Mákhan upon this remonstrance departed, and sent 

intelligence of the circumstances to the Sultán, who replied by 
: inquiring why he went to people's tents, and ordering him to raise 
a large tent in the plain, and send information to the chiefs that 
a royal farman had arrived, and that they must come and hear 
its contents. Mián Mákhan was commanded to seize Husain 
Khán first, and he obeyed these orders. When the chiefs were 
assembled, Míán Husain came, bringing with him a thousand 
men clothed in chain armour, which was concealed by white 
clothing. He directed them to keep strict watch outside when 
he entered the tent. Mian Mákhan had caused another tent 
to be erected near the first, in which he had placed a thousand 
soldiers, with orders, when Ma'ráf Khan approached, to lay hands 
first on Husain Khan. When Husain Khan arrived near the 
tent, he was told that soldiers were concealed in it for the 
purpose of seizing him and Ma'ríf Khán. When Míán 
Husain Khán reached it, he ordered his men to undo the 
ropes of the tent in which Miíán Makhan’s soldiers were 
placed in ambush, and consequently the tent fell on them. 
He then went into the other tent, and requested Mian Mákhan 
to read the farmán. Mián Mákhan said, “It is contrary to 
orders to read it after this fashion." Mian Husain Khán 
replied, *Iam fully aware that the object of these troops and 
this farmán is to take away my life, and I am not going to 
yield it to any such worthless contrivance.” He then took the 
hand of Mian Ma'rüf and went out. 

When Mian Husain saw that there was no escape from the 
King's injustice, he determined to send his vakil to the Ráná 
to inform him of his coming. The Ráná was at first fearful and 
suspicious of Husain Khan, of whose renown he had heard. He 
was afraid that he meditated somo stratagem. After entering 
into.a compact, Mian Husain went to the Rana with a thousand 


1 The Zdrikh-i Ddidi says, ** When the ropes were cut, the tent fell down and 
exposed them to view.” 
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horsemen, and the Ráná sent his own nephew to meet him. 
After which they had an interview. 

On account of the departure of Husain Khán, Míán Mákhan, 
notwithstanding that he had with him 30,000 horsemen and 
900 gigantic elephants, was much discouraged. The day after 
he put his army in battle array, for the purpose of attacking the 
Rana. The Rana, together with Mian Husain Khán, advanced 
against hint with an innumerable army, and the elephants of 
Husain Khan were recognized amongst them. Míán Mákhan 
sent a message to Mian Ma'rüf, saying, “You and Husain 
Khan aro great friends. Hoe is now in rebellion, and has joined 
the Sultán's enemies; what is the good of your remaining with 
usP” Ma'rüf replied, ** I have eaten tho salt of Sultán Bahlol 
and his offspring for thirty years; and I was chief commander 
of the army during the reign of Sultan Sikandar. The fort of 
Jünd was captured through my skill I slew the Raja of 
Nagarkot ; and that stone, which the Hindus had worshipped 
for 3000 years, I exposed to be trodden under foot by all the 
people. From the period of the revelation of Islám to the 
present day, many noble monarchs, who fancied that they re- 
sembled Faridin and Sikandar, and who vanquished the world, 
were unable even so much as to besiege that fort; yet it yielded 
to my prowess. I brought seven mans of gold from the Rájá 
of Bihár. Since King Ibráhím's accession to the throne all 
sorts of upstarts havo axisen, who accuse me of being faith- 
less and rebellious. Even now I am ready to undertake any 
duty that may be assigned, and will not flinch from its 
performance.” 

Whilst this was going on, information was brought of the 
‘arrival of the Ráná's troops, whereupon Mákhan arranged his 
army. He placed Sa’id Khan Furat and Haji Khán with 7000 
horsemen on the right; and Daulat Khan, Alláh-dád Khán, and 
Yusuf Khan on the left; whilst? Mián Mákhan himself com- 
manded the advance. Mian Husain, although much vexed with 
Mián Mákhan, did not present himself, on account of his having 
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‘eaten the salt of the Sultán.! When both parties were prepared 
, for action, the Hinds advanced most valiantly, and succecded 
in defeating the army of the Sultán. Many brave and worthy 
men were made martyrs, and the others were scattered; whilst 
Míán Mákhan returned to the place from which he had set 
forth. During the evening, Míán Husain Khan sent a mossage 
to Mian Mákhan, saying, “ Now you,have learnt what men of 
one heart are. It is a hundred pities that 30,000 horsemen 
should have been defeated by so few Hindus. Now you may 
learn what deeds the remembrance of past favours will induce 
vassals to perform when they are united heart and soul. Send 
Mian Ma'rüf duly prepared for action to me at midnight.” 
He also wrote to Míán Ma’rif, to tell him that “they had both 
seen how fit Míán Mákhan was to command, and that now it 
. was proper that they should recollect what they owed tho 
Sultan, although he did not treat his good servants as he ought ; 
otherwise people would say, * You ate the salt of Sultan Sikandar 
for thirty years, and were numbered amongst his chiefs, never- 
theless you were ungrateful enough to side with his foes.’” 
Accordingly Míán Ma’rif, accompanied by 6000 horsemen, 
left his camp, and halted at the distance of two hos from Míán 
Husain, which chicf, on receiving intelligence of his arrival, came 
and joined him. The army of the Rand, flushed with their 
success, were rejoicing and amusing themselves, and tho angel 
of death was smiling at their heedlessness, when suddenly the 
sound of horns and kettle-drums withdrew the cotton from tho 
ears of their senses, and the Rájpüt chieftains were dismayed. 
The Afgháns rushed on them sword in hand, and commenced a 
promiseuous slaughter; the Ráná was wounded, but contrived 
to escape with some of his men,—the rest were put to the sword. 
In the morning this news was brought to Mian Mákhan, and 
he was ashamed. 


1 This is not confirmed by the Tdrikh-i Ddidt, which, on the contrary, says that 
he led the R&ná's troops, and pursued Mian M&khan as far as Bay4na, and go alarmed 
7. ho Sultán himself, that he advanced from Agra to the river. 
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Míán Báyazíd, the son of *Atá Lodí, who was the bakisht of" 
the army, and a connexion of Míán Husain Khan, wrote to the 
King announcing the victory which Mian Husain Khán and 
Mian Ma’rif had gained, after which Mian Husain Khan sent 
fifteen of the elephants and 300 of the horses of the Ráná& to 
Dehli. The Sultán was much pleased at this success ; he caused 
the kettle-drums to be beaten loudly, and sent khil'ats, girdles, 
daggers, two valuable elephants, and four horses, to Mian Husain 
and Míán Ma'rüf. He also caused a farmdn to be written, in 
which he loaded both of them with a hundred expressions of 
favour and good-will. 

About this time ’Azam Humáyün, one of the chief nobles, 
who, together with his sons, held a mansab of 12,000, was sent 
to reduce the fort of Gwálior. When he reached that district, 
his skill and activity soon mado him master of several parganas. 
He besieged the fort of Gwálior, and dug trenches in which he 
sheltered his men whilst he made his approaches, and distributed 
the several batteries amongst his officers. He projected fiery 
missiles, or shells, into the fort, and the Hindds filled bags 
with eotton steeped in oil, which they ignited and threw down 
upon the enemy. Many men were consumed on both sides. 
The Sultán's troops brought forward their artillery, and fired 
their balls with such effect that the defenders of the fort were 
unable to move to and fro in its interior, and were at last so 
much distressed that they wore near surrendering. The Rájá 
had already determined to send seven mans of gold, several pair 
of elephants, and his daughter to the Sultán, when, unexpec- 


! As the other historians say not a word of the expedition against the Ran4, we 
learn nothing from them of the boasted perfidy of the honoured scoundrel Husain 
Khán; and in the Wki'át-i Mushtdki and the TürikA-i Ddüdi there is quite a 
different conclusion of this affair, comprised in a rambling unconnected statement, 
which is not worth translation or abstract. Suffice it to say that, according to both 
these works, he was, in the end, murdered at Chanderi by order of this vindictive 
Sultán, who rewarded the assassin with 700 gold pieces, and ten villages in ix dm, 
which is calculated to give usa high idea of the origin of rent-free holdings, All 
the authorities agree in the statement of the murder, and of the disgust and alarm 
it inspired. 


c 
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, tedly, a /armdn arrived, ordering ’Azam Humáyün as soon as 
he received it to proceed to Court. 

When 'Azam Humáyün learned its contents, he raised the 
siege and prepared to depart. His sons and friends expressed 
to him their suspicions that the Sultan intended to take away. 
his life, as he had already done that of other noblemen; and 
several grandees who were attached to him also advised him 
not to go. 'Azam Humáyün replied that he had eaten the salt 
of that family for forty years, and had been ono of their 
staunchest adherents, and that if he now forsook them he would 
be considered ungrateful, and he could not suffer the disgrace 
of that imputation, Mahmúd Khán Lodi and Dáüd Khan 
Sarwání, who were among the chief grandees, said, “ The Sultan 
has lost his senses, he cannot distinguish between those who 
serve him well and those who serve him ill. You have now 
30,000 horse with you. Go to your son's residence, and take 
measures for the protection of your life, because we are fully 
convinced that he has sent for you for the purpose of treating 
you as he did Mian Bhüa and Hájí Khan.” 'Azam Humáyün 
replied, “ I cannot act thus. I cannot turn aside and blacken 
my face, let what may happen." 

After this discussion he marched towards Dehli. On the road 
news reached him that the Sultán had put to death Mahmud 
Sarpáni and Hishám Khán Sáhü-khail, two of the principal 
noble. Dáüd Khán and Alláh-dád Khán said, “No evil has 
yet befallen you; return from this and go to your son at 
Jaunpur.” ‘Azam Humáyün said, * You speak truth; his 
actions are indeed bad: but I cannot act as you suggest." 

As *Azam Humáyün's doom was sealed, he did not pay atten- 
tion to the warnings of his friends and well-wishers, but continued 
his march to Dehli. When he approached it, the Sultán's order 
arrived, directing him to give up all his horses and elephants. 
This he had no sooner done, than his whole army became dis- 
organized. When he was within two hos of the city, the King’s 
cup-bearer, by name Mukhlis, was sent for the purpose of 
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depriving him of the command of the army, treasury, and their, 
appurtenances. Mukhlis was likewise or@red to mount him on 
a small pony, and bring him into the city, and cast him into a ‘ 
dungeon; all of which he did, and deprived him of everything. 
, Azam Humáyün sent to the Sultan to say, “ You of course will 
“do what pleases you, but I have two things of importance to 
represent to you: the first is that my son! is very turbulently 
disposed, and that measures should be taken speedily to repress 
him; the second, that I may not be prevented from obtaining 
water for my ablutions, and the necessaries for purifying myself 
after performing the offices of nature."? After this he made no 
further petition, and at last the Sultán caused this single-minded 
man to be slain in his prison, and thus destroyed the root of his 
empire with his own hands. The murder of ’Azam lIlumáyün 
was the first cause of the decline of the kingdom,’ for Fath 
Khán, his son, who commanded 10,000 horse, and was Governor 
of Bihar, joined himself, in Bihar, with the son of Daryá Khán 
Lohání, Sháhbáz Khán by name. They then openly rebelled 
against the Sultán, and collected 70,000 horse. Sháhbáz Khán* 
assumed the title of Sultan Muhammad, This insurrection was of 
a very serious nature, as all Bihár ceased to obey the Sultan. 

At this period, Daulat Khán Lodi, son of Tátár Khán, who 

1 That is Islam Khan. 

2 The Turikh-i Ddidé (MS., p. 169) transfers the scene of this disgraceful treat- 
E pd zm old and attached adherent to the more probable locality of Agra instead 


3 The Tabakit-i Akbari and the Türikh-i Khdn-Jahdn (MS., p. 148) seem to 
ascribe an equal effect to the deliberate murder of Husain Khan Farmulí. 

4 The Wáki dt-i Mushtdki, the Akbar-ndma, the Sher Shdhi, Ahmad Y&dgár, 
and the Memoirs of Bdbar, style him Bihar Khan; bui he is more generally 
called Bahadur Kh&n, as in Firishta, the Makhzan-t Afghani, and in the 
Tartkh-i Khan-Jahdn Lodi, where there is a fuller account of his rebollion. The 
, Wdkidi-t Mushidki says the khutba was read in his name for two years and some 
months (MS, p. 82), In that work will be found still ampler details respecting this 
insurrection and the subsequent proceedings, which, however, are not of sufficient 
importance to be translated. There is also a difference about whether the father or 
son first assumed the title of **Sultàn Muhammad Sh&h.” The Makhsan-t Afghdni, 
the Turikh.t Khdn-Jahdn Lodi, and Tértkh-i Ddüdi, say the father, Dary& Khan; 
Firishta, Ahmad Yádg&ár, the Tabakdt-i Akbari, the Wdki'di-+ Mushidki, and the 
Memoirs, say the son, Bahadur Khan. 
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_ had long governed the Panjáb, was sent for from Lahore. He 
delayed to come, and sent his youngest son, Dilawar Khán, 
"instead, The latter was asked why his father had not come in 
person. He replied that he would come hereafter and bring 
treasure with him. He was told that ‘if his father did not come, 
he would be seized like the other nobles, The Sultén then 
ordered him to be taken to the dungeons, in order that he might 
see several nobles who were suspended from the walls. When 
Dilawar Khan witnessed this sight, he was seized with a fit of 
trembling, and was much alarmed. On his return to the presence, 
the Sultán said, ** You have seen the condition of those who have 
disobeyed me." Dilawar Khan prostrated himself. It is said 
that the Sultán intended to blind him with a red-hot bodkin, 
and suspend him also against the wall; but when Diláwar Khán 
perceived that there was no other means of escaping the Sultán's 
severity, he fled from Dehli, and came to his father in six days, 
and.told him that if he did not look to himself, the Sultán would 
put him to death in some cruel manner. 

Daulat Khan was thrown into a deep meditation. He reflected 
that if he rebelled he would be accused of ingratitude; and that 
if he fell into the clutches of the Sultán's wrath, he would 
not escape alive. At last he determined to place himself under 
allegiance to some other sovereign, He accordingly sent Dilá- 
war Khán to Bábar Sháh, in order that he mjght make known 
to him, in detail, the evil disposition of the Sultán, the discord 
which existed amongst the nobles, and the disgust of the ama 
and beg him to invade Hindüstán.! 

Diláwar Khán went with all expedition, and reached Kábul 
in ten days. He intimated to those who stood at the foot of the 
throne that an Afghan, who had been oppressed by his sovereign, 
had come from Hindüstán, and wished to speak to the King. 
The order was given for his admission. He went as a suppli- 
cant, and explained, in detail, the distressed state of Hindüstán. 


1 These and the subsequent events will be found differently recounted in the 
extracts from the Türíkh-i Khdn-Jahdn Lodi. 
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Babar said, * You have eaten the salt of Sultán Ibráhím and bf. 
his father and grandfather for thirty years, and your grandfather 
and father have held high posts for the last twenty years; how is 
it that you have thus all at once forsaken him and sought this 
court?” Dilawar Khan replied, ** For forty years my grand- 
father and father have risked their lives in his service, and, 
strengthened his throne. But Sultán Ibráhím maltreats his 
father’s nobles, and has put twenty-three of them, the supporters 
of his kingdom, to death, without any cause, and ruined their 
families. He has suspended some from walls, and has caused 
others to be burned alive. When many of the nobles saw that 
they could hope for no safety from him, they sent me to your 
presence. They are all E to Opey you, and they look with 
anxiety for your coming,” 

At that period the marriage of Mirzá Kamran was celebrated 
with princely magnificence in the King's garden. * * * When 
the bridal ceremonies had been completed in a manner satis- 
factory to his benevolent intentions, the King passed the whole 
of that night in the garden. "When day dawned, he repeated 
his prayers to the Great Disposer of all things, and stretching 
forth the hand of supplication, said, “O God! if the govern- 
ment of Hindüstán is destined to be given to me and mine, 
let these productions of Hind be brought presently before me, 
betel-leaves and mangoes, and I shall accept them as an omen." 

It so happened that when the mango season was approaching, 
Daulat Khan had sent half-ripe mangoes preserved in, pots of 
honey, and betel-leaves, by the hand of Ahmad Khan. The 
King was told that Ahmad Khán, the ambassador of Daulat 
Khán, desired an audience. Diláwar took the offerings into the 
royal presence, and displayed them. When Bábar's eyes fell on the 
fruit, he arose from his throne, and prostrated himself before the 
Almighty, who, he was persuaded, of His boundless generosity, 
had granted him the sovereignty of Hind. He gave a horse and 
khil'at to both Dilawar Khán and Ahmad Khán, and entrusted 
to them ten 'Irákí horses, and some pieces of fine linen for 
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Daulat Khan; and then directed Ahmad Kháu to precede him 
with these articles.! . l 

From that day he prepared for the invasion of Hindústán, and 
despatched Jahángír Káli Khán, with 2000 Mughal horsemen, 
to take precautions for securing the roads and ferries, and for 
the collection of timber fot the purpose of making boats. 

On Wednesday, 2nd Shawwál, a.n. 932 (July, 1526 A.p.), he 
set forth as a mighty monarch should, and marched to Pesháwar, 
which city he plundered. When the royal army advanced from 
thence, Daulat Khán came to pay his respects to the King, and 
presented 10,000 gold ashrafis and twenty elephants. When 
Babar left Kábul, he had only 2000 Mughals with him? But 
after his agreement with Daulat Khán, he ordered fresh troops 
to be enlisted; and by the time he reached Lahore he was sur- 
rounded by a numerous army, and the Panjáb fell into the hands 
of the Chaghat&i nobles. 

When news reached Sultán Ibráhím, in Agra, that the 
Mughals had conquered the Panjáb as far as Lahore, he was 
thunderstruck, and repented him of having put his faithful 
servants to death. But what benefit can be derived from water 
which has fallen down from the head and been spent?  Bábar, 
like a roaring lion, advanced into the field; while Ibráhím came 
to Dehli from Agra, and wrote to Daulat Khan, saying, * You 
attained your present rank through my father's kindness; why 
have you brought the Mughals into my paternal inheritance, and 
made it over to them? I will now make peace with you, and 
will never molest you or your children. I swear this on the 
Kurán.  Heflect, and abandon your present absurd project." 
Daulat Khan replied, “It is true that I was reared and raised 
from the dust, and brought up by Sultán Sikandar. I passed my 


1 The Tértkh-t Ddádi (MS. p. 171) says that about this time Mí&n Bhüa was put 
to death; that Daulat Khn Lodi died; that Sult&n Muhammad, the Bihér rebel, 
also died; and that’Alam Khá&n, son of Bahlol, was proclaimed king under the title of 
' Al&u-d din, by some of the disaffected nobles, who solicited the support of Babar to 
maintain him in opposition to Sultán Ibrahim. 


? Other authorities give the more probable amount of 10,000, 
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life in endeavouring to serve him. That monarch (who has found 
mercy) endured much from*his nobles; he was studious of pleas- 
ing: and he never endeavoured to put me to death. Whereas, 
whilst you were yet young, you listened to what two or three 
insidious advisers said to you, and thus shook your empire to its 
foundation. You also destroyed severat of your father’s servants, 
the pillars of the kingdom, and put an end to the confidence 
which others reposed in you. I have not brought the Mughals ; 
but your own bad actions have.” 

When the whole Panjáb, and the country extending as far as 
Sirhind and Hisár Fírozah, had fallen into the hands of the 
Chaghatéi nobles, they marched towards Dehli. 

Sultán Ibráhím was in Sonpath, when news arrived that cer- 
tain grandees, thinking the opportunity a good one, and having 
heard of the coming of Babar Sháh, had besieged Dehli with 
nearly 40,000 men. On hearing this, the Sultan again turned his 
steps towards Dehli, to defeat the rebels, who came to the conclu- 
sion that it would be improper to fight with the Sultan during 
the day, because they would be put to shame on account of the 
benefits which he had conferred on them; and that it would be 
preferable to attack him by night.! | 

When the night was far spent, they reached the Sultán's army, 
and in the mean time several chiefs managed to escape from the 
Sultán's camp and join them. After putting the Sultán's troops 
to flight, and compelling the Sultán to conceal himself, a portion 
of the rebel force was scattered tumultuously in search of plun- 
der. After sunrise, when the Sultán looked out in the direction 
of the rebel army, on observing 'Alam Khán? and a few atten- 

1 This is ascribing to these slippery and perjured knaves finer feelings than they 
were capable of entertgining. Babar gives a much more probable-reason for the 
selection of the night:—* The confederates concurred in opinion that if the battle was 
fought in the daytime, the Afgh&ns, from regard to their reputation with their 
countrymen, would not flee; but that if the attack was made by night each chief would 
shift for himself."—JMemnoirs, p. 296. We have another amusing instance of this 


facial modesty and timidity ascribed to the townsmen of Agra, at the beginning of 
Islám Sh4h’s reign. 


? This was the Sultan’s uncle, who had been proclaimed King under the title of - 
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. Gants standing near, he ordered his men to attack them; upon 


whieh they all fled away. Thus the rebels derived no benefit 
from their disloyalty, in spite of their having assembled a«force 
of 40,000 men. 


After this, when Bábar heard of the confusion prevailing in 


. the Sulián's army, he left Karnál, and Sultán Ibréhim arrived in 


pargana Ganaur, and there inquired of the astrologers in order 
that he might learn from the celestial bodies what was to happen. 
He inquired on whose side the victory should be. The as- 
trologers cautiously replied, “It appears from the motion of 
the stars that the whole of our horses and elephants have 
gone over to the Mughal army.” The Sultán said, “ This is 
a proof that I shall vanquish the Mughals,” They replied, “So 
let it be." 

The astrologers, being aware that Babar would be victorious, 
deserted the camp. Amin Khan also fled from the same place, 
and presented himself before Bábar. Whilst these events were 


- going on, Hamid Khan, of the Sultán's own tribe, was coming to 


ie 


the assistance of the Sultán with 4000 sawdrs, when he encoun- 
tered the advance-guard under Prince Muhammad Humaytn, 
and a battle began, in which Hamíd Khán's troops being defeated, 
many were killed, and the rest dispersed. 

On Thursday the Sultán summoned all his nobles and soldiers, 
and ordered them to dress themselves in the best clothes they 
had with them. He caused his embroidered tents and satin 
eanopies to be erected, and all the preparations for a festival to 
be made. He threw amongst them all the gold, jewels, pearls, 
and ashrafís which he possessed, and said, **O friends, to-morrow 
we shall do battle with the Mughal army. If I gain the victory, 
I will endeavour to please you; if I do not, be at least content 


f 
'Al&u-d din. The Akbar-ndma tells us that this action occurred near Hodal, a few 
miles S. from Dehli; and that Bábar, after his conquest of Upper India, sent 'Alam 
Khán to be confined in a fortress in Badakhsh&n, whence he effected his escape; and 
after finding refuge amongst the Afghüns, fled at last to Gujarat. His son, Tatar 
Kháu, made himself conspicuous during the reign of Humáyáün, and was slain at 


' Mandréil, in 941 x. (1684 4.p.), in an action with the Mughals. 
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with these presents and my declared intentions.” The whole ef. 
that day was spent in feasting and rejoicing. On the morrow 

they, made ready for war. Sultán Ibrahim, on the one side, 

‘marched two kos to the west of Pánípat; whilst Babar, on the 

other, mounting his horse at the sardi of Garaunda, chose his 

position two kos in the direction of the east. 

The Mughal army was 24,000 strong, and that of Sultán 
Ibráhím numbered 50,000 men? and 2000 war elephants. But 
the entire force of Sultan Ibráhím was’ disgusted and vexed 
with his evil deeds. On Friday, the 4th? of Rajab, A.H. 932, 
Ibráhím being destined to die, the armies were ranged in battle 
array, facing each other. Babar advanced, and both parties made 
ready for action. Babar ordered the Mughals to bo separated 
into three divisions ; the advanced guard to remain in its place, 
and the other two to advance and attack the enemy. Although 
the Afghan army greatly outnumbered its opponents, yet the 
soldiers were dispirited and disheartened from the Sultán's ill- 
treatment, and the nobles were offended. A fierce conflict, never- 
theless, took place in the plain to the cast of Pánípat: so desperate 


1 Bábar, however, represents that he was so penurious that he could not be in- 
duced to give away anything, and was “beyond measure, avaricious in accumulating 
pelf."— Memoirs of Bdbar, p. 304. [See Vol. IV. of this work, p. 252.] 

2 Abáü-l Fazl, following Babar himself, says 100,000, and elephants 1000. His 
own army did not amount to more than 12,000 men; but his artillery seems to have 
been very effectively served. The TdríXA-i Ddidi (MS. p. 176) says 100,000 cavalry 
and 1000 elephants; Bábar’s army being 15,000 horse and foot and a few elephants. 
The Makhzan-i Afghdni (MS. p. 140) rates Ibr&him's army at 100,000 cavalry, a 
strong force of infantry, and 6000 elephants. The Tárikh-i Khdn-Jahdn Lodi (MS. 
p. 150) gives the BAe, adding, however, the important element of “much artillery "— 
Jud WS) Laks | —omitted even by Nizimu-d dín Ahmad and Firishta, and noticed 
in detail only by Babar himself. 

3 This is an error. The Tdrikh-i Ddidi says the 8th; though in its version of a 
Hindí quatrain it has the 7th. The Makhzan-t Afghdní and Tdrikh-¢ Khdn-Jahdn 
Lodi say the 7th, Firishta the 10th.  B&baris not quite precise, but signifies that 
it was either the 7th or 8th, corresponding with April 20th or 21st, 1526. 

4 Tho original and the Tdrtkh-i Ddádí (MS. p. 176) say, “The other two divisions 
to advance from behind the army of the Sultan and commence thé attack.” The 
Tdrikh-i Khdn-Jahdn Lodi and the Makhzan-t Afghdné are equally incomprehensible, 
as will be seen from Dorn's translation, p. 78. Babar is, as usual, clear and explicit, 
—[See Vol. IV., p. 264.] P 
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a battle, indeed, had never been seen. Many of the Sultán's 
soldiers were killed. He himself was standing with some of his 


men near him, when.Mahmüd Khán came forward, and said, 


** Our affairs are in a very desperate condition; you had better 
leave the field of battle. _ If the King is saved, it will be easy to 
find another army, and again make war against the Mughals. 
We shall soon be able to find an, opportunity of accomplishing 
our wishes. This is my opinion; but whatever His Majesty 
thinks is best." The Sultán replied, “O Mahmúd Khan, it is 
a disgrace for kings to fly from the field of battle. Look here, 
my nobles, my companions, my well-wishers and friends have 
partaken of the cup of martyrdom. One has fallen here, another 
there; where then can I now go? My horse’s legs are dyed 
with blood up to his chest. Whilst I was King, I governed the 
empire as I pleased; now, perfidious Fortune has sided with the 
Mughals, what pleasure is there in life? It is better that I 
should be like my friends, in the dust and in blood.” On saying 
this, he rushed into the thickest of the fight, with 5000 brave 
horsémen, who were all that remained to him of his best troops, 
and slew many of the Mughals. After which, towards the close 
of the day, he obtained martyrdom.’ He fell on the spot where 
his tomb now is. When Babar was informed of his death, he was 
standing in the rear. He sent Dilawar Khán to make inquiries 
as to the truth of the intelligence. He accordingly went out to 
the plain where the slain were lying, and beheld that powerful 


1 The Makhzan-i Afghdnt (MS. 142) adds the following Sulogy upon this execrable 
ant :—‘ On every Friday night an extraordinary number of people are collected at 
his tomb, and pilgrims present their oblations and prayers in behalf of that falcon of 
the Empyrean of martyrdom—no King before him having attained that dignity, 
than which none can be more exalted. May God enlighten and grant him rest in 
Paradise!" Instead of “oblations and prayers," Dr. Dorn (p. 79) translates “the 


reading on soy instead of ce 9 905 : 
There could not be a better illustration of the amazing difficulties we have to contend 
with in deciphering Oriental manuscripts; for the words, when deprived of their 
diacritical points, are almost identical. This should induce a spirit of caution and 
forbearance in commenting on the crrors and lapses of our fellow-labourers in this un- 


inviting field of literature. 


pilgrims of Narwar and Kanoj,’ 
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Sultán prostrate in the dust and weltering in blood, the royal. 
erown fallen from his head, the state canopy also on the 
ground.! 

Diláwar Khán returned and related what he had seen. The 
tender heart of Babar prompted him to visit the spot. He raised 
his head from the earth and said, * Honour to your bravery !” 
He then commanded brocade to be brought, and sweetmeats to 
be prepared; and ordered Diláwar Khán and Amír Khalífa to 
bathe him and bury him where he had fallen. He also directed 
that care should be taken of the property of Ibráhím. On the 
same day 2700 horses, and 1500 elephants, and the royal treasure 
were brought into Bábar's camp. 

The next day he marched thence, and encamped on the 
western side of the city, from whence he despatched Amir 
Khalífa, Alláh-dád Khán, and Tursam Dahádur, with 10,000 
of the bravest Mughal horsemen, for the purpose of protecting 
the valuable property and riches which were in the cities of 
Dehli and Agra. 

The Afghans, after being absolute rulers for seventy years, 
left their habitations, their goods, and their wealth, and proceeded 
to Bengal, and a complete dispersion of them ensued. 

After making arrangements with regard to the spoil of the 
Sultán's camp, Babar departed for Dehli, where, on his arrival, 
he took possession of the vacant throne. 


1 The author of the Tdrikh-i Ddidi (MS. p. 178) tells us that he had heard from a 
man 120 years old, who h&d been present in this action, that Sultan Ibrahim, mounted 
on a black ’Iraki horse, and dressed in his royal habiliments, had fled from the field of 
battle, and endeavoured to cross into the Do&b at the ferry at Bur&na; but not being 
able, after a long search, to procure a boat, he plunged his horso into the river, 
followed by some of his horsemen, of whom some few escaped safe to the other side. 
The Sultan himself was drowned in the attempt. All this was witnessed by the 
narrator's own eyes, for he was standing on the bank of the Jumna looking on. The 
old narrator may have witnessed this scene, but who—as the sarcastic historian of 
the Decline and Fall remarks in a similar instance— who will be witness for the old 
narrator P à 
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-ÁCCIDENTS AND OCCURRENCES IN SULTÁN Isnáníw's Reten.! 


Anecdote of a woman who committed three murders in one house. 


There was a man in Sámána who gained his livelihood by 
trading. He was called away from home on business, and en- 
trusted the care of his house to a trustworthy individual, between 
whose habitation and his own there was only a wall. This 
neighbour, therefore, used frequently to go into the merchant's 
house, and assist and advise in all its concerns, and see that 
matters went on smoothly during the owner's absence. When- 
ever he went there, he saw a young man frequently entering. 
He fancied at first that the young man must be some connexion 
of the owner of the dwelling; but he afterwards reflected that if 
ho were, the liouse would not have been given into his own charge. 
He therefore determined to find out all about the youth. ITe then 
made a hole in the partition wall, and from time to time looked 
through it into the next house. One night he saw the young 
man, dressed in white and scented with perfume, enter the mer- 
chant’s dwelling, place a handsome carpet near the merchant's 
wife, and spread out upon it sweetmeats, wine, and pan; after 
partaking of which, shortly afterwards, they lay down together 
and indulged in improper familiarities. The woman had a child, 
which slept in another room, and when it cried she gave it some 
milk, and then returnod to her lover; but as the child persisted 
in worrying her with its eries, the woman went and squeézed its 
throat so that it died, and slept the sleep which knows no waking. 
After which she again sought the yputh’s ombraccs. When a 
short period had passed, the young man said, “ Why has not the 
child eried again for such a long timo?" The woman replied, 
* I have taken steps to prevent it from crying altogether." The 
young man was greatly disturbed, and inquired what she meant. 
She answered, ^I have killed the boy on your account.” The 


* 1 It is strange that no mention occurs here, or in any other Afghán history except 


` tho Tuürikh-i Ddüdi, of the extraordinary abundance which prevailed during this 


reign.—See Vol. IV., p. 475. 
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youth said, * O creature, who fearest not God, for the sake of a. 
moment's pleasure you have slain the fruit of your own womb ; 
what confidence can I place in you?" He immediately put on 
his clothes, with the intention of quitting the place. The woman 
seized his skirt, saying, “It is through you that I have acted 
thus, and you cease to love me; for God's sake do one thing to 
save me from shame., Make a hole in the corner of this room 
in order that I may bury him." The youth at last reluctantly 
consented. She accordingly brought a mattock, and gave it to 
him, and he dug the hole; when the woman brought the child, 
and gave it to him to conceal it in the ground. The young man, 
taken in by the woman’s artifice, bent down towards the hole for 
the’ purpose of placing the child in it; and that deceitful woman 
then raised the mattock ‘with both hands, and struck him so 
violently on the head, that she split it in two, and he fell dead 
into the hole. She covered him over and smoothed down the 
earth. The neighbour had witnessed all that had happened, and 
was thunderstruck at the womans atrocity. Nevertheless, the 
woman, feigning the deepest grief, went about, weeping and ex- 
claiming, “ A wolf has eaten my child.” 

When, after a lapse of some time, her husband returned, people 
camo to condole with him; and they repeated the usual prayers. 
When they went away, the friendly neighbour said to him, ** Come 
for a short time to my house to dissipate your melancholy.” The 
merchant accordingly accompanied him, and after they had par- 
taken of food, he related to him the whole history of the deaths of 
both the child and the young man, and said, ** Pretend that you 
have hidden some gold, and that you want a mattock for the 
purpose of digging it up." He consented to do this, and the 
woman, much pleased when she heard about the treasure, readily 
brought the mattock, upon which he immediately began to dig 
up in the spot which had been indicated. When the woman 
perceived that her secret would become known, she fastened the 
door of the room in which the digging was going on with & 
chain, and set fire to the roof. When the flames burst forth, she 
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began to cry out for her neighbours to come, as her house had 
caught fire and her husband was burning. By the time they 
‘arrived, the unfortunate man was roasted. The friend had even 
seen all this likewise, and having collected all the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood, went with them to the kotwd/, and explained 
what had occurred. On the receipt of this information, they 
opened the hole, and found the bodies of the youth and child. 
They then buried this bloody-minded woman up to the middle, in 
the centre of the ddsdr, and goaded her with arrows till she died. 


Haibat Khan Gurg-andds. 

Haibat Khan was called the wolf-slayer, and had thus obtained 
the name. One day he went out hunting in the neighbourhood 
of Bayána, and made a pleasant party in the Sikandari garden, 
with Daryá Khán Sarwáni, Mahmüd Khán Lodi, and Daulat 
Khán Urmar. While they were seated there, two large wolves 
carried away some sheep, and the shepherds began to lament 
loudly. It happened that Haibat Khán had gone to perform the 
offices of nature, The wolves approached him; he took his bow 
from a servant, who was in attendance, and as he was a powerful 
shot, the arrow left the bow, passed through the bodies of both 
wolves, and stuck in the ground beyond, From that day he 
received his honorary surname. 

At drinking parties he was so liberal that every one wondered. 
One day Jalál Khan, the brother of Sultán Ibráhím, said, *O 
Haibat Khán, I have heard that you are generous when intoxi- 
cated; if you were so when you are in your senses, I should 
consider you worthy of praise." Haibat Khan from that day 
left off drinking wine, and gave away so much, even with his wits 
about him, that people were still more astounded; for he broke 
up all his gold and silver drinking vessels, and gave even them 
away. 

E One day, an inhabitant of Bayána, by name Mümin, repeated 
some lines in praise of the Khan, and gave them to the minstrels 
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to recite in the presence of the exalted Khan, on the day when. 


the nobles assembled at his fête. Upon the minstrels’ recitation 
of this panegyrie, the Khán presented the carpet, on which he 
was that day sitting, to the poet, and 2000 tankas to the min- 
strels. This will serve, in some degree, to show to what an 
extent he carried his generosity. 


Reten or SurráÁN BABAR. 


Historians relate that in the year 932 (1526 a.p.), Shah Babar, 
the Conqueror of the World, remained eneamped for a week on 
the battle-field on which he had gained his victory, and made 
himself master of all the property, elephants, equipages, war- 
like implements, etc., of Sultan Ibrahim. He considered that 
that spot had been a fortunato one to him. He summoned 
the elders of the city, and gained the goodwill of all by his 
liberality; and made Sultán Muhammad Aughulí, who had 
come to his assistance during that action with great diligence 
and bravery acgompanied by 10,000 horse, governor of Pánípat, 
and granted him as a gift the revenues due upon one harvest. 
After which he directed his course towards Dehli, the inhabitants 
of which city, from dread of the pride and power of the Mughals, 
had deserted it. He accordingly despatched worthy men of 
Hindüstán for the purpose of calming the fears of the elders 
and gentry of the city and its environs, and induce them by 
promises of the royal favour and liborality to come to the Court 
of the Protector of the World. 

When His Majesty arrived at Sonpath, the chiefs and chaudharis 
of the city, together with the soldiers and bankers and other 
classes, went to visit him, and were treated with honour and 
kindness. During the first two months of His Majesty’s reign, 
he behaved to every one with such kindness and generosity, that 
dread and terror were banished from the hearts of all men, so 
that they were well disposed towards his government. He 
remained a month and some days in the neighbourhood of the 
fort of Indrapat, on the banks of the river Jumna, and reposed 
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himself there, as it was a pleasant and agreeable spot! In the 
same year, he sent Amir Khalifa and Amir Kuli Beg to Agra, 
‘where the mother and family of Sultán Ibráhím were; and 
they went thither by uninterrupted marches. Sultén Ibráhim's 
mother sent them a list of the property, valuables, treasures, 
money, gold and jewelled plate, horses, elephants, camels, tents, 
male and female slaves of the late king, and entreated him to 
spare her. Mahmúd Khan, a slave of Sultan Ibrahim, took 
this list, and road it in the presence of Amir Khalifa, who 
forwarded it to. Babar, and remained himself with his troops to 
protect the fort and those who were inside it, and at the same 
time prevent them from quitting it, and taking any of the 
property away with them. 

At this time, news came that some of Ibráhim's nobles had 
assembled at Jaunpur, and begun plundering the country. The 
Conqueror of tho World sent Amir Kuli Beg, together with 
Prince Mirzá Kámrán, in that direction. When the Afehans 
received intelligence of the advent of the fortunate prince, they 
fled towards Patna, and Jaunpür fell into his hands. Mirza 
Kámrán left Amír Kulí Beg there with a large army, and then 
returned to Court; after which he was ordered into the Panjáb, 
and Mírzá 'Askarí was appointed to the charge of Kábul, and 
directed to make himself speedily master of Thatta. Muhammad 
Humáyün Mírzá, the eldest son of the King and heir-apparent, 
remained with His Majesty. 

When the fortunate princes and valiant nobles had thus been 
established in different places, information reached the Court of 
the rebellion of Hasan Khan Mewátti and Rana Sánká, who had 
collected a large force in Mewát. Orders were given for the 
enlistment of new troops, and Ibrahim’s treasures were distri- 
buted amongst the army. Hasan Khan was a man of royal 
descent from several generations, and his family had possessed 
regal power until the reign of Firoz Sháh. Ráná Sánká, who 
was at that time a powerful chief, sent a message to Hasan 


1 This is not at all in accordance with the Memoirs of Babar. 
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Khan, saying, * The Mughals have entered Hindáüstán, have 
slain Sultán Ibrahim, and taken possession of the country; itis | 
evident that they will likewise send an army against both of us; 
if you will side with me, we will be allies, and not suffer them to 
take possession.” Hasan Khán, carried away by the vanity 
which the possession of so large a foree produced, and by the 
Ráná's message, did not send the presents which he had pre- 
pared for the Sultan, and the King’s vaki? returned home without 
accomplishing his purpose. These things came to the King's 
hearing in Agra, and Mirz4 Hindál and Muhammad Mahdi 
Khwaja, the king’s son-in-law, were sent with an immense army, 
which was shortly afterwards followed by Babar himself. 

When Hasan Khan was informed of the approach of the vic- 
torious army, he sent to tell Ráná Sánká of it. Upon this the 
Ráná left his home, and assembled an army of Hindüs with the 
intention of making war. He marched and joined Hasan Khán, 
and prepared for action in the plains near Firozpür Jharka. 
Ráná Sánká placed Hasan Khán on the right, and took up his 
own post on the left. As he was secretly displeased with Hasan 
Khan, he determined to ensnare and ruin him. He, therefore, 
privately sent a vakil to Mirza Hindál and Khwaja Mahdí, to 
say that he was the slave and obedient servant of the King, and 
that he consented to the reading of the khutba and the coining 
of money in His Majesty's name; that Hasan Khán had com- 
peHed him to go to war, but that he would not fight the royal 
troops, but retire early; and that they should make arrangements 
so that Hasan might be either captured or slain, as in the event 
of his death they would obtain the country of Mewát. 

When the battle began, and both parties were slaughtering 
one another, Mahdi Khwája attacked Hasan Khán, who was 
unable to contend with him, and after a short engagement took 
to flight, and his soldiers were scattered all over the country. 

Lád Khán, a slave of Hasan Khán, having displeased him, 
joined his brothers, and by their advice behaved with infidelity 
towards his benefactor. When Hasan Khán had been forsaken 
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by all his friends and followers, and no one remained with him, 

, he arrived at a well, and said to his servant, “If you have any- 
thing to eat, bring it." He brought some cakes and roast meat, 
and placed them before him. He had eaten only a few morsels, 
when a noble of Sháh Babar arrived. Hasan Khan aroso in a 
state of confusion, with the intention of mounting, when his 
servant drew his sword on him, wounded him, and threw him 
into the well; after which, he seized his horse, and fled. After 
his flight, Hindú Beg pursued and plundered his army, none of 
whom attempted to resist. The troops of the Vanquisher of the 
Universe obtained immense booty in horses, camels, etc., and 
gained a great victory. That district was entirely subdued, 
from one end to the other, and collectors were appointed in 
various places. Orders were issued for reading the khutba 
and coining money, and a jdgir was bestowed upon the fortunate 
Sháhzáda. 

One year after His Majesty's accession, Mírzá Kamran came 
from Lahore, and brought many horses and much wealth, which 
he had taken from the Bhattís and Khokars (Ghakhars), which he 
presented to the Sultán. About this time, news arrived from 
Jaunpür, that Sultán Muhammad, the Afghán, had assumed 
regal authority in Bihar, caused money to be struck and the 
khutba io be read in his own name, and had brought an army 
against Mírzá Hindál, who, not being strong enough to resist 
him, fled from Jaunpür, and was pursued by the troops of Sultán 
Muhammad. At last, the Mírzá gave him battle, and lost many 
men. His Majesty appointed Sultán Junaid Birlás and Haidar 
Malik Húlak to proceed with other Mughals and a Hindüstání 
army. Junaid made two marches in one, and arrived there, and 
faced Sultán Muhammad. Such fighting took place as no age 
has witnessed. The Afghans were unable to resist the impetuous 
valour of the Mughals, and were dispersed. Jaunpur again fell 

. to the Sultán, and an account of the victory, together with the 
spoil and horses, was sent to the Imperial Court. Sultán Junaid 
was directed to remain there, and to send the, Mirzá to the 
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presence. Junaid behaved in such a way towards the Afghans 
that no one sided with them, and the hearts of the rebellious. 
Afghéns and other disaffected men were filled with terror and 
dread of him. Mirz& Hindál was again sent to Kandahar, and 
in the second year of His Majesty's reign a beautiful garden 
was made on the borders of the river Jumna, and pathways were 
introduced into Hindüstán for the first time, they not having 
been in use before. He passed his time in that garden, in com- 
pany with Mughal companions and friends, in pleasure and 
enjoyment and carousing, in the presence of enchanting dancing 
girls with rosy cheeks, whe sang tunes, and displayed their ac- 
complishments. The Mughals, who had for many years desired 
the possession of Hindustan, at last governed it. Mírzá Kámrán 
also prepared a splendid garden similar to this in Lahore. Amir 
Khalifa, being a person of influence, and possessing the chief 
authority, managed the government, and his decrees were like 
those of the Sultán himself. 

When the royal affairs had been well and firmly established, 
and the mandates of the King had spread over land and sea like 
running water, the Rájá of Chanderi rebelled. Arghün Khan, 
who was in that province, attacked him. The Raja, however, 
plundered on the road the money which was being sent to the 
royal treasury. The Ruler of the Universe sent Arghün Khan's 
brother and Ahmad Sultán against him with a strong force. 
The Chanderi Rájá, being puffed up with vanity on account of 
the defeat which Arghün Khán had sustained, came out of 
Chanderi with an army of Hindüs, and a battle took place near 
a village called Pádahar, in which he likewise defeated Arghün 
Khán's brother, together with his troops, and returned vietorious 
to Chanderí. After this misfortune, Amir Khalifa received 
orders to prepare all the royal equipage. When it was ready, 
His Majesty left Agra in state, and marched steadily in that 
direction, having previously despatched Amir Hindú Beg with 
6000 gallant horsemen. ’Aliwardi Khán Shámlü, who was then 
in Málwá, received instructions to join Amir Hindü Beg, for the 
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purpose of destroying that infidel. The Rájá of Chanderf, being 
. very proud of his success, collected his adherents from all 
quarters, and appointed his nephew to oppose those two valiant 
and warlike chieftains. A battle was fought between them on 
the banks of the river Jumna. In the first attack, the infidels 
behaved with such extreme valour, that many of the men of the 
army of the King of the World became martyrs. When the 
two amirs saw that their soldiers were terrified at the Hindis, 
they retreated, and took refuge in a garden, and the nephew of 
Shahrak retired to a garden two hos distant. When the King 
was told of the defeat of theso two amérs, ho marched towards 
the enemy. On the amirs being informed of the King’s arrival, 
they divided their forces in two on a very dark night, darker 
than the heart of an oppressor, fell on the infidels, and took 
their revenge. They killed most of the evil-doers, and made 
prisoners of the remainder; and so much plunder was taken from 
that heathen army, that the King’s troops obtained sufficient 
to support them for years. His Majesty marched on towards 
Chanderí. But when the Raja heard of the defeat of his brother, 
he was confounded, because that profligate wretch was a great 
warrior. Not knowing what else to do, he assembled a body of 
men, and came to fight the Sultan. That vanquished one did 
not know how difficult it is for a gnat to keep its feet when a 
cold boisterous wind is blowing, or for a sparrow to fly against 
a hawk. In the very first onset, that dark-faced man was over- 
thrown, and his army slaughtered. When the chiefs of the 
Raja had been trampled on by elephants, His Majesty encamped 
near Chanderi with much pomp. The warriors of his vanguard, 
having already taken the fort, made captives of the connexions 
and family of the Raja, and despatched them to the foot of the 
royal throne. His Majesty presented two of the daughters of 
the Rájá, whose beauty was unrivalled, who had never been 
exposed to the view of man, or to the hot winds, one to Mírzá 
Kámrán, the other to Prince Muhammad IIumáyün, and gave 
the others to the sardárs of his army. After which he spent 
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two months in that place, in country excursions and hunting, and 
then returned to Agra. : 

In the third year His Majesty proceeded towards Lahore. At 
Sirhind he was met by the Rájá of Kahlür, who presented him 
seven falcons and three mans of gold, and was confirmed in 
the saminddri of that place. When the King’s camp reached 
Lahore, Mirzá Kamran was honoured by admission to the pre- 
sence, and he brought the zamíndárs of the country to kiss the 
feet of the Conqueror of the World. The King’s encampment 
was located in the environs of Lahore, and the royal tents were 
pitched in the garden of Mírzá Kamran, who gave a magnificent 
banquet, which lasted three days. At its conclusion the King 
left the garden, and took up his abode in the fort. The whole 
road thither, from the garden to the gate of the city, was lined 
by the servants of Shahzada Kámrán, dressed in silk and 
brocade, decked like bridegruoms; and the troops, with their gay 
red and yellow flags, resembling the early spring. Elephants, 
adorned with gilded trappings, covered with jewels, were led in 
front of the royal cortège. When they entered the city-gate, 
money was thrown to the poor and destitute, and a grand enter- 
tainment was given in the palace of Sikandar Lodi. 

The King was pleased with the sights and hunting which the 
Panjáb afforded, and he therefore remained there for the space 
of a year, during which Mírzá Hindál came from Kábul. He 
was admitted to the presence, and treated with marked distinction. 
When the cold season was over, Mirza Hindál returned to Kábul, 
and at the time of his departure he received, as a present from His 
Majesty, two elephants, four horses, girdles, and jewelled daggers. 

On the fourth day of the month of Rajab, the exalted monarch 
set forth on his return to Agra. When he reached Sirhind, one 
of the kásis of Sámána complained to him that Mohan Mun- 
dáhir bad attacked his estate (im/dk) and burned it, plundered 
all his property, and slain his son. His Majesty, the Con. 
queror of the World, appointed 'Alí Kulí Hamadání, with three 
thousand horse, to avenge the injury which the Mundáhir had 
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done to the petitioner. "Alf Kuli proceeded against the village 
of the Mundáhirs. By chance à marriage was being celebrated 
amongst the Mundáhirs, when he approached them with the in- 
tention of attacking them. Tt being winter-time when the King's 
troops arrived there, in the morning, they were unable to pull 
their bows, on account of the severe cold. The Mundáhirs, who 
had just risen from warming themselves before fires in their 
houses, discharged such flights of arrows that the soldiers were 
unable to withstand them. Many fell, and 'Alí Kuli was unable to 
effect anything on account of the vigilance of the Kanwárs. The 
army retreated into the jangal, where they collected a quantity 
of wood, set fire to it, and relieved themselves from the rigour of 
the weather; after which, they again assaulted the village, but 
were again repulsed. 

When information of this was conveyed to the King, he sent 
Tarsam Bahádur and Naurang Beg, with 6000 cavalry and 
many elephants. They reached that place one night, when the 
Mundáhirs were celebrating another marriage, and enjoying 
themselves. ‘Towards morning the army was divided into three 
portions: one was sent to the west, and ordered to show itself. 
When the Mundáhirs, proud of the defeat which 'Alí Kulí had 
sustained, came forward to the attack, according to instructions 
received, the Royalist troops turned their backs and fled, followed 
by the Kanwars, until they arrived at the distance of one kos 
from the village. Tarsam .Bahádur took advantage of this 
opportunity to attack and set fire to the village, and put all 
the inhabitants to death. When the Mundáhirs perceived the 
flames, they ran towards their homes, but were intercepted on 
their road and attacked by the Royalists, sword in hand. Nearly 
a thousand of them were killed, and a thousand men, women, and 
children taken prisoners. The slaughter was great, and there was 
a heap of severed heads; and Mohan was taken alive. An account 
of the conquest of the village was sent to the Shah. The village 
had been fully inhabited for no less than 160 years in the pargana 
of Kaithal; but was then made, and still continues to be, a 
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desert, and has never been inhabited again, although 160 years! 
have elapsed since its destruction. When the prisoners were 
brought to Dehlí, all the women were given to the Mughals. 
The offending Mundáhir was buried in the earth up to his waist, 
and then pierced to death with arrows.? : 

Such was the respect for the army which this produced 
amongst the people of Hind, that thenceforth no one ventured 
either to rebel or disobey. After this His Majesty passed two 
months in hunting and other amusements in the neighbourhood 
of Dehli. He then turned his face towards Agra, and sent 
Prince Muhammad Humáyün, with a large force, into the sábg 
of Sambhal, and declared him his successor. The following was 
the cause of his selection. One evening the King was in his cups, 
and summoned Muhammad Humáyün. When that offspring of 
the royal tree came into the presence, His Majesty, overpowered 
by the wine, had fallen asleep on his pillow. The Sháhzáda 
remained there standing, motionless, with his hands joined. 
When the King awoke from sleep at midnight, he beheld him 
standing, and said, “When did you come?" He replied, 
* When I received your commands.” The King then remem- 
bered having sent for him, and was much gratified, and said, 
“ If God should grant you the throne and crown, do not put your 
brothers to death, but look sharply after them." The Sháhzáda 
bowed down to the ground and acquiesced in all that His Majesty 
said, so that, notwithstanding that Mirza 'Askári and Mirza 
Hindál treated him a hundred times with disrespect, and even 
went to war with him, he, nevertheless, when he had vanquished 
them, eeased to think of their hostile proceedings. Whenever 
they eame before him, he treated them with the greatest affection, 
and never reminded them of the rancour they displayed towards 
him. To be brief, Mírzá Humáyün was sent with a large army 
into the súba of Sambhal. 


1 [If this be correct, the date of the composition of this work is later than has 
been supposed, See supra, p. 2.] 

2 It is strange that there should be no mention of this transaction either in the 
large histories or the Memoirs of Babar. 
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f Two or three months after this event, it became evident that 
His Majesty's health failed him. He was carried to his garden 
on the bank of the river, and Amír (Khalifá) Nizámu-d din pre- 
Scribed for him, and also managed the business of the State. 
When the King's sigkness increased day by day, and he was 
convineed that there was now no hope of life, he determined to 
provide the empire with a ruler, and prevent it from falling into 
a stranger’s hands; so he confirmed his previous election. His 
illness at length became so severe at Agra, that, in the year 
937 H., he departed, by the decree of the Almighty, from this 
earth to heaven, and forsook this thorny world of trouble for the 
roge-garden of paradise. 


The reign of Sultán ‘Adalt Sur. 


1After three days had been devoted to mourning the death of 
Islám Shah, on the fourth, his eldest son, Firoz Shah, was placed 
upon the throne, and the chiefs and nobles, in compliance with 
the will of the deceased monarch, camo forward and professed 
allegiance. They? distributed a donative of two months’ pay 
amongst the soldiers, and issued their orders to the governors of 
the sábas. They elected Taj Khán Kirání to the wizárat, and 
Kutb Khán Níází, equally skilful with his pen and sword, 
was nominated bakhshi. 

As Firoz Khán was but young, being only twelve years old, 
and had no experience in matters of government, Táj Khán 
issued whatever orders he chose io the nobles, but he was well- 
affected to the interests of the state and of his pageant master. 
Nevertheless, some disaffected nobles did not approve of this 
arrangement, and after consulting together, represented to Bibi 
Bai, the mother of Fíroz Khán, that Taj Khán was a seditious 
intriguing person, and though he had been raised to high power 
by Islám Sháh, and was admitted to his intimate friendship, yet 


) [Translated by Sir H. Elliot.] 
2 The term might also apply to the King, but it seems meant for the nobles by the 
context. 
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that monarch did not centre all power in him, You have row’ 
constituted him absolute minister, and he, already contemplating 
the acquisition of supreme power, has summoned his brethren, 
and intends to remove this child from the throne and occupy it 
himself.” She inquired of them what she ought to do. They 
replied, ** Send him to the séba of Málwá, to supply the place of 
Shujé’ Khan.” After giving the matter a little reflection, Bibi 
Bai sent him to Málwá, though he was the prop of her son's 
empire, and all the other nobles quailed before his presence, and 
Islám Sháh on his death-bed had expressly consigned the boy to 
his care, 

About a month after Táj Khán's departure, Mamrez Khán! 
her brother, son of Mián Nizam, brother of Sher Sháh (who had 
lived at Bayána, feigning eccentricity and madness, in order to 
escape death or blinding under the late reign), thought this a 
good opportunity of offering his congratulations te his nephew, 
and, under that pretence, of making away with him and seizing 
the crown for himself. With this view, he entered into a secret 
correspondence with some of the nobles whom he brought over 
to his interests. So after two months, he entered Gwálior with 
a large army, and, all covered with dust as he was, went direct 
into the presence of Firoz Khan, with the intention of seizing 
and expelling him. His sister, astonished at seeing him under an 
aspect different from that under which she had ever beheld him, 
stood between him and her son, and exclaimed, * Mamrez Khan, 
what are you dreaming of? Have you no fear of God before 
your eyes, that you seek to extinguish my lamp by the blast of 
violence, and seat me in the dust of oppression? You also have 
children. Did I not save you from the hands of Islám Shah, 
and is this the reward I am to receive?" 


1 This author always calls him by this name. All otlfers call him Mubáriz Khan. 

2 It does not say from what time, but we may presume the death of Islam Bháh. 
According to other authors, this murder occurs within a week (three days being the 
general statement) after this event, and we hear nothing whatever of the ministry of 
T4j Khan Kir&ní, or his transfer to Málw&, and the whole statement is so entirely 
at variance with others, that we must reject it. 
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"But all her cries and remonstrances were of no avail, for the 
wretch severed the child's head from his body, and thus accumu- 
lated curses upon himself for ever. After killing Firoz Khan, he 
eame out again from the palace, and, with the consent of two or 
three of the devilish nobles who were with him,! seated himself 
on the throne. "Then were all astonished and perturbed, and a 
tumult arose in the city. 

*Seven days after the slaughter of Fíroz Khán, Mamrez 
Khán came to the throne. Before he took possession of it, he 
caused tents of damask and brocade to be erected in the bdzár ; 
after which, be seated himself on the throne and assumed the 
title of ’Adil Sh&h.2 He opened the treasures of Islám Sháh 
and Sher Shah, and scattered them with an unsparing hand 
amongst the people, so that they thought little of the murder of 
Firoz Khan. As there was no member of Sher Sháh's family 
to succeed to the crown, the nobles sided with him, and were 
honoured with titles and dignities. When, after two months, he 
found that every one was well inclined towards him, he turned 
his face towards Chunár, where the treasures of Sher Shah were. 
After conciliating the Kanjürs, he came to Gwalior, and thence 
led an army himself against Salim Súr, who had rebelled on the 
ground of the murder of Firoz Khan. When he came into that 
neighbourhood, Salim Khan, finding himself unable to cope with 


1 The JWdki'dt-i Mushtdkt says that the great favourites whom he constituted as 
absolute at the beginning of his reign were Bahür Khan Sarwáüni, Ibrahim Khan 
Sur, and Shamsher Khán, younger brother of Khawás Khán, “To these three he 
distributed the public treasure as well as the whole country."—HMS. p. 143. The 
Térikh-t Ddidt says Shamsher Kh&n and Daulat Khan Loh&ni were appointed to 
the wizdrat (MS., p. 357). Others mention only the former name. 

2 (From this point to the end the translation is Mr. Mackenzie’s.] 

3 The Makhzan-t Afghdnt says this name was changed to’ Adalf, which Dorn says 
signifies ‘foolish.’ In one MS. of the work it is said the name was changed into 
be-adal, unjust. [Firishta's version of the nick-name is different. He says it was 
the Hindi audhali, ‘blind.’] The Wdkidt-¢ Mushtáki (MS. p. 142) says he was 
raised to the throne with the title of Sultán Mahmúd. 

4 One instance of this folly is recorded in the Makhzan-i Afghdnt and Turtkh-i 
Ddtdt and other works. He used to scatter, amongst other donations, certain em- 
blematic tokens, worth 500 tankas each, which were paid, on presentation, to the 
fortunate holders into whose houses they had fallen, — 
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him, fled to the hill country, and was pursued by a large army 
sent after him by 'Adil Sháh. 

After remaining a month in that place, he despatched an army 
against the Rájá of Andrün. When he arrived in his country, 
the Rájá went to the fort of Kisht, at the foot of which he 
caused outworks to be erected, which he gave in charge to his 
chiefs. The Hindüs made use of 'arádas and manjaníks, and 
placed large eannon on the bastions of the fort, and kept up such 
constant volleys of stones, that a bird would have found it im- 
possible to fly past. The Afghans also prepared trenches and 
batteries and made war; but by no means could they contrive to 
gain the victory, and they lost many of their men. They cast 
fiery missiles (hukkahd-i átish) into the fort; while from the inside 
of the castle the defenders threw bags of cotton steeped in oil 
and set on fire. By this means many men were burned on both 
sides, and "Adil Sháh was much distressed at the state of his 
prospects. He lost men daily during a whole month. At length, 
one night, he beheld in a dream a venerable man of brilliant 
countenance, who said to him, **You will conquer this fort if 
you do one thing." "Adil Sháh said, “ Darweshes take more 
interest in the condition of Islám than kings do; you ought not 
to withhold your prayers from the army of the faithful, because 
the Musulmáns are sorely distressed in this affair. If I return 
without gaining the victory, I shall destroy the royal name ; and 
if I endeavour to obtain possession of the fort, many Musulmáns 
will fall: for this reason my soul is immersed in the river of 
anxiety." The darwesh replied, ** There is a shopkeeper in your 
army whose name is Zanká, who has a daughter, the splendour 
of whose beauty exceeds that of the sun, and whose face puts the 
roses of the garden to shame; the locks of her hair are lovelier 
than the hyacinth: buy her from her father for whatever sum he 
may ask, dress her in costly garments, deck her with jewels, and 
send her on horseback in the direction of the desert before the 
rose of the sun has risen from the garden of the east. After 
which, make ready your army, and attack the fort on all sides. 
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With the blessing of God, you will be victorious.” After he had 
said this, the King awoke. In the morning he summoned his 
confidential chiefs into his private apartment, and related the 
«ream to them, and made inquiries after the shopkeeper. The 
kotwál searched for him, and brought him to the foot of 
the throne. They satisfied him with presents and money, and 
received his daughter, whom they dressed in fine clothes and 
jewels, and sent off to the desert at the time indicated by the 
darwesh. She had scarcely reached the distance of a bow-shot, 
when a rosy-cheeked young man, whose beard had not yet begun 
to grow, eame from the opposite direction; he had a gilt saddle 
and jowelled trappings, and rode a cream-coloured horse, and 
had a gold-worked quiver fastened to his waist, with a tiger's 
tail hanging from it, with a regal cap set jauntily on his 
head, and plumes from the wings of the sí-murgh. That fair 
girl made him a salám, and they both took the road of 
the desert. ‘Tho men who accompanied the lady were con- 
founded at the wonderful and mysterious occurrence which they 
had witnessed, and were still further astounded, when, in the 
twinkling of an eye, they both disappeared from their sight. 
Upon this, they returned, and told what had happened to 'Adil 
Shah, and the wise men of the age who were there present were 
wonder-struck. 

Proclamation was made by beat of drum, that the soldiers 
should prepare for battle. They advanced against the fort. By 
the decree of the Most Mighty, such dread had taken possession 
of the defenders, that they sent a message to the effect, that, 
“If Dáúd Khan would bring a written promise of mercy from 
the King, the Raja would give up the fort to His Majesty’s 
troops, and come to pay his respects.” Dáúd Khan sent this 
message to ’Adil Sháh, who was much astonished, and said, 
“O Dáüd Khan, I was put to great annoyance by this fort, 


“because so many of the faithful had fallen and were falling. I 


eould not gain possession of it. I therefore felt inclined to leave 
it, and return to Gwálior ; but now I have proved the truth of the 
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promises of a darwesh. Thank God, he has not misled me, , Go 
and give them my written promise of mercy.”  Dáád Khan did 
as he was directed. The Rájá came into the presence with his- 
turban suspended from his neck, and the fort was vacated. 
Much treasure and many fine elephants and horses were pre- 
sented to Adil Sháh. The King gave the fort into Dáúd Khán's 
charge, and returned thence victorious to Gwalior. 

When he had reigned two years, and his authority was firmly 
established, he began to treat the nobles with severity, There 
was a man named Hímün, who was a weighman in the bdsdr, 
who had found means to approach the King on different affairs, 
and in whom he daily reposed more and more confidence. By 
degrees he became very powerful and influential, so that he 
managed the business of the State. About this time, Junaid 
Khan, the son of Ahmad Khan, who was governor of Bayána, and 
his son, the faujddr of Ajmir, rebelled in Ajmir, plundering and 
spoiling certain parganas of that province, making prisoners of 
the women and children, and gaining much booty, which he gave 
to his men. By all which he succeeded in collecting a large 
force, the motions of which he directed with great exportness 
and address. 

'Kdil Sháh had at this time gone to Chunár; Jamál Khan, 
who was in Gwalior, assembled a force and went out against him 
with seventeen elephants in his train. A battle was fought at 
Kanülápür, near Ladánah. The fighting was severe. Junaid 
Khán overcame Jamál Khán at the first onset, and slew many of 
his best men. He also obtained much plunder, horses, elephants, 
etc. When this news reached the King, he was greatly distressed. 
Hímün said, ** O Lord of the World, if you will trust me with a 
small force, I will either overcome Junaid Khan, or perish in the 
attempt.” ’Adil Sháh at first objected to this, on account of the 
meanness of his origin, but at length he yielded to his solicita- 
tions, and sent him with 3000 or 4000 horse and four elephants. 
He set off, and Junaid Khan, vain of his victory over Jamál 
Khán, took no notice of him, saying, * My grooms will knock... 
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out his brains with the pegs to which their horses are fastened.” 
He then ordered Daulat Khán, who was the superintendent of 
his stable, to proceed against him with a large army, and enjoined 
him not to kill Hímün, but to bring him alive into the presence. 
He gave him leave to depart, and himself went to hunt tigers. 
How very reprehensible is arrogance ! 

Daulat Kján went, after making all his arrangements, and 
towards the close of day found -himself within a kos of Hímün's 
army. He sent some boastful and foolish messages to Himin, 
saying, “O shopkeeper, why do you meddle with war? Return 
to your scales and weights." Himin sent no answer, but 
allowed him to remain in his fancied security. When night 
eame, he called the Afghans, and said, “Junaid Khan, in the 
first place, defeated our troops, and is vain-glorious on that 
account; to-morrow, if you behave valiantly, we have every 
hope of gaining the victory, and you will be praised and 
honoured by His Majesty." The Afghans, on hearing this, 
declared their intention of doing their best in the battle which 
was about to ensue, saying, that ** Victory was in the hands of 
God." When the light of the sun parted the curtain of dark- 
ness, the brave men of both parties mixed together. Providence 
decreed success to the banners of "Adil Sháh. Daulat Khán was 
slain, and his army put to flight. Hiímün pursued them for two 
kos, and put many to death; a portion of them only managed 
by a thousand devices to save their lives from the swords of the 
royal troops.  — 

When Junaid Khan was informed of this, his head, which he 
had lifted to the heavens, was brought low. He ordered his 
troops to prepare for action, and marched with the intention of 
fighting. Towards night he arrived close to the army of "Adil 
Shéh, and encamped. After counting his troops, he found that 
he had with, him 8000 cavalry and 8000 foot, whom he had 
assembled from different quarters, together with ten war- 
elephants and a numerous artillery, During the night he 
endeavoured to infuse spirit into his men. * 
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When’ Himin saw the large force of the enemy he was dis- 
turbed, because he had only brought 3000 horsemen with him, 
and many of his men were wounded. Ho came to the conclusion 
that he could not cope with the foe by day. He said, ** If you, 
who are warriors, are of this opinion, which has firm possession 
of me, we may hope for success.” All the Afghans said, ** Your 
opinion is ours."  Himün said, “I advise a nigh attack to be 
made on their army, let what may happen.” He then picked 
out ‘one body of 2500 horsemen, and kept 1000 himself, with 
the intention of attacking the enemy from two different quarters, 
with kettle-drums sounding, during the last watch of the night, 
and putting them all to the sword. 

With this view he prepared his men for the attack. The 
enemy remained on the alert during three watches of the night ; 
but in the last watch they grew negligent, and fell asleep. When 
they were overpowered by drowsiness, the soldiers of 'Adil Shah 
fell furiously on them on all sides, and awoke them with the 
sound of drums and trumpets. Himun did not give them time 
to put on their armour, and the Afgháns, sword in hand, passed 
through their army, slaughtering all they met, and many also 
fell by the hands of their comrades. They took to flight, and 
suffered severe loss from His Majesty’s troops. 

When Junaid Khán saw that he was unsuccessful, he thought 
himself lucky in being able to save his life, and fled alone to the 
desert; all who were not cut to pieces also saved themselves by 
flight. The spoil which this victory granted by the Almighty 
yielded, amounted to 200 camels, with daggers and swords in- 
numerable. A portion of this was given to the army as a reward 
for its valour, the remainder was forwarded to ’Adil Sháh. 
Hímün despatched an account of the vietory to His Majesty two 
days before he set forth himself. He then went to Court, taking 
the plunder with him, and gave a detailed aecougt of the war 
and of his victories, and showed the articles of booty one by one 


! Something here defective in the arithmetic. He has just stated there were only 
3000 men in all, and of these many were disabled. 
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tô the King. He then stood with folded hands in front of the 
throne. ’Adil Sháh,honoured him with a purple khil’at, tho 
collar and skirt of which were covered with jewels. Himün said, 
* I am a miserable shopkeeper, and can of myself do nothing. 
To Your Majesty's good fortune this success is due. But the 
swords and bravery of these soldiers are the means. Your Majesty 
should first recompense them." The King praised this speech, 
and rewarded all those who had distinguished themselves in the 
field, by giving them high mansabs and splendid dresses of 
honour. 

On account of this war, Himin’s power increased greatly. 
One day, at the time at which the King was in the habit of 
quitting his private apartinents, the nobles were seated in the 
Darbár -i 'ámm, and jagirs were being distributed. Ibrahim Khan, 
who had married ’Adil Sháh's sister, entered, and all the amirs 
rose to salute him, with the exception of Táj Khan, one of the 
chief nobles as well as warriors, who remained sitting in his 
place. Ibráhím Khán was vexed at this, and became inimically 
disposed towards T4j Khán. Some days after this, Ta) Khan 
went to pay his respects to 'Adil Sháh. The day was very 
cloudy, and he was assaulted by an Afghán, named Nizám 
Khán, in the doorway of the audience chamber, which was itself 
a dark place, independent of the darkness which the clouds 
occasioned. He was, however, only slightly wounded. Taj 
Khán attributed this attempt to Ibráhím and *Xdil Sháh. When, 
after a week or so, his wounds were healed, he made ready his 
adherents, and advanced from Gwalior in the direction of Bengal. 
Information of this was soon conveyed to 'Adil Shah, who sent 
a large force to pursue him, and much fighting took place: Taj 
Khán foreed his way, sword in hand, and the royal troops 
returned, After this, Táj Khán went to Ahmad Khán, who 
was governor of Jaunpür, and a relation of his. 'Adil Sháh 
sent a farmán, enjoining him to induce Taj Khan to come back, 
Seeing that the cause of his displeasure did not originate with 
the King, but was entirely owing to his enemies. Ahmad Khan 
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did all he could to persuade T4j Khan, who, ii would not 
listen to him  ' e 

"Adil Sháh's suspicions caused divers of the nobles to be 
inimical to him. He put Daulat Khán Jalwání and Fíroz Khán 
Kákar to death, and pulled up the root of his empire with his 
own hands by killing these two amirs, who were the pillars of 
his monarehy. He then began to entertain evil intentions 
towards Nasib Khan Sarwáni, Ismail Khán, Alláh-dád Khan 
Midna, and Nizam Khan Sáhü-khail, and he became daily 
more ill-disposed towards the nobles. 'Adil Sháh's sister, the 
wife of Ibráhím Khan, went one day to her brother’s house, and 
learned from some of the women there, who had long been friends 
of hers, that the King waa ill-disposed towards her husband, and 
meditated some evil design against him. She being very fond of 
her husband, was much distressed at this news, left the palace 
in à hurry, and went to her own house, where she told what she 
had heard to Ibráhím, who, being seized with a panic, fled from 
Gwalior and went to Dehli. When 'Adil Sháh was informed of 
his departure, he sent a large army in pursuit of him, and a 
battle took place near Agra. The King's forces sustained a total 
defeat, and Ibráhim Khán marched victorious into Agra? 

Jalal Khan, who was in the province of Sirhind, also joined 
Ibréhim Khán, and made over to him all the money which had 
been collected from the parganas of that province. Mahmúd 
Khán Pündak, Rizám Khán, and Alif Khán likewise allied 
themselves with him, so that he mustered about 3000 cavalry. 
He caused the khutba to be read and coin to be struck in his 
name, and raised the standard of rebellion. Whilst this was 
going on, Adil Shah had gone to the treasury of Chunár; but 
when he heard of the insurrection of Ibrahim Khán, he marched 


1 It is impossible to ascertain the precise dates of these transactions, so much con- 
fusion, negligence, and contradiction occur; but they seem to be a mere variation in 
the account of T4j Khán's secession from the council, when he was defeated at 
Chhabramau, the details of which will be found among the extracts from the SEAN | 
Ahan Jahin Lodi. t 

2 At that time Ibrahim Khán's.father, Ghazi Kh&n Súr, was governor of Pari 
and lIlindán. p 
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to Gwalior, and released Nasib Khán and Alláh-dád Khan, whom 
he had imprisoned. ‘He then treated them Kindly, gave them 
rich purple dresses of hgnour, and 80,000 rupees for their 
expenses, and did his best to please them. At the time of their 
departure he presented them with an elephant, a girdle and a 
dagger, and sent them against Ibráhím. These two nobles pro-, 
ceeded in great state from Gwalior to Dehli, but they too joined 
Ibráhím Khán. When *Adil Sháh was informed of their joining 
the rebels, he lost heart, because these two men of name had 
sided with his foe. 

At this period, the Ráj& of Andardün, seeing the disordered 
state of the King's affairs, revolted in Ujjain. ’Adil Shah 
reached Gwalior by uninterrupted marches; and when the Raja 
was informed ef the King’s coming, he left his nephew Tara 
Chand with a portion of his army in Ujjain, and advanced him- 
Belf two kos from Ujjain with a numerous force to meet the royal 
troops. 'Adil Sháh appointed Nizám Khán Súr and Fath Khan 
Sarwéni to oppose him. They attacked him with their brave 
Afghans. At first, the Rájá's valour had such an effect that 
some of the best Afgháns obtained martyrdom, and the Sultán's 
army were on the point of running away. "'Adil Sháh possessed 
two elephants, in whose powers of travelling he had great confi- 
dence, and two fleet steeds, and he determined to fly to Chunár 
with all the royal jewels in the event of the defeat of Nizim 
Khán and Fath Khán. Nizam Khán and Fath Khan had like- 
wise resolved to leave the field, as they had lost many men by 
the hands of the infidels, and could not hope to do anything 
with the few who remained. 

Whilst they were thus despairing of their suecess, it happened 
by the blessing of God, that one of the zambüraks or swivels of 
the royal army was discharged. It struck the Ráj& of Andardün, 
who was standing in front of his army, on the head; his skull 
was knocked to pieces, and his brains scattered like the fragments 
«ôf a cheese. When the Ráj&'s men saw this, they all took to 

fight. Nizam Khan, seeing that the infidels had suddenly dis- 
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persed, believed that some unforeseen event had oceurred, and 
made a slight attack on them with his remaining troops. The 
infidels fled before them, and on advapeing they found the Rájá 
of Andardún lying in the midst of dust and blood. They 
returned thanks to God, aud sent news of the victory to 'Adil 
Shah, and counselled him to come speedily to Ujjain. His 
Majesty was astonished at the mysterious dispensations of Provi- 
dence, and pursued the fugitives until he reached Ujjain. The ' 
Raja's men resisted during three hours, but at last gave way ; 
his wives and children were taken prisoners, and such spoil of 
horses, eamels, elephants, gold, jewels, property, and elethes was 
obtained, that the soldiers had wherewithal to support them- 
selves for years. 

After this vietory, ’ Adil Sháh passed some time in Málwá, and 
Ibréhim Khén at this time availed himself of the opportunity 
thus afforded, and extended his authority. Having collected 
much money from the different parganas of the provinces, he de- 
spatched his emissaries in all directions, and gained the whole 
country from Dehli to Rohtás. When ’Adil Sháh arrived from 
Málwá, and heard of the power and success of Ibráhim Khan, 
he was distressed. He felt satisfied that it would be necessary to 
proceed against him in person, and ordered the necessary prepa- 
rations to be made for that purpose. 

At this time, Mansür Khán, who was a young man of great 
courage, and had married the King’s younger sister, excited ’Xdil 
Sháh's suspicions. He was anxious to hinder him from revolting 
like Ibrahim Khan, and, therefore, determined either to blind 
him with a red-hot bodkin or slay him. His wife was by some 
meaus or other informed of this, and told her husband that “ she 
had learnt in various places that 'Adil Sháh was desirous of 
either putting him to death or blinding him, and that if he 
wished to save his life he had better fly."  Mansür Khán had 
suspected this from the first. His wife said, ** You have 4000 
horse, who are your ancient servants: and I have much gold and 
property in jewels; let us sell it, and obtain adherents, As 
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Ibráhím Khán forsook this place, and obtained such extensive 
authority by his couráge, do you also, in like manner, not only 
avoid the chance of destruction, but increase your possessions." 

Mansür Khan listened to the wife's advice, which was given 
in the spirit of a man; and one day, under the pretext of 
hunting, when informed by his spies that "Adil Sháh was in his 
cups, left G'wálior (having previously sent off his troops and 
baggage), and arrived at Dehli, where he had an interview with 
Ibráhím, who entertaingd him hospitably for two or three days, 
after which he requested Ibráhím to give him charge of the 
Panjab, and merit his gratitude by doing so, since it had pleased 
the Most High to make Ibráhím a man high in authority, and 
the possessor of an extensive territory. Ibráhím's youthful, over- 
bearing pride led him to be displeased at this. Next day, 
Mansür Khán sent his mother and wife to the wife of Ibrahim 
Khan, and told them to entreat her to persuade Ibrahim Khan 
to entrust the Panjáb to him. His wife and mother went there, 
and said to her! sister (the wife of Ibr4him), “ You are like a 
mother to us. God has exalted you, and given you great posses- 
sions; and if through your means the land of the Panjab be 
given by your husband to mine, I shall consider myself your 
slave, and my husband will become one of your servants.” 
The elder sister consented, and sent them away with a present 
of gold and jewels, At bedtime that evening she related what 
had happened to her husband. *lbráhím Khan’s pride again 
caused him to refuse to listen to the request, and she, being 
vexed, arose and left him. In the morning the wife told her 
sister of the denial she had met with. Mansür was enraged 
at this, and determined to have one trial of arms with Ibráhim 
Khán. He deliberated with his trusty Afgháns, and said, 
What is the good of this life to me? If the Most High grants 
me success, my situation will be bettered; at all events, it will 
be better to die than remain in this wretched condition.” 


1 [Ibráhim Khan and Ahmad Khan (here called Mansur) had each of them 
. married a sister of ' Adali's.] 
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As God had decreed that Mansür Khán should be victorious, 
all the nobles and Afgháns of note joined him, and agreed 
with him in everything, so that he mustered 8000 horsemen. 
Ibráhím, however, commanded 30,000. Mansür Khán made 
ready for war, and sent to Ibráhim to say, “ Great friendship 
existed between us; but you have forsaken the path of affection, 
and it is unworthy of a man to be led away by pride, and forget 
the rules of courtesy. Let what wil happen, I will come 
and essay one trial in arms against yous’ Ibráhím laughed at 
this message, and said, * Why do you seek death beneath the 
feet of my elephants?" At last, on Friday, the 7th of Sha’ban, 
a severe action was fought.! It pleased the Almighty to over- 
shadow the banners of Mansár Khan, and Ibrahim, being routed, 
fled to Sambhal, in spite of his 30,000 cavalry and many 
elephants. His troops deserted him, and came and pledged 
their allegiance to Mansár Khan, who, after the victory, pro- 
strated himself in thanksgiving on the field. He collected the 
army, the elephants, horses, treasures, and household property, 
etc., and came speedily to Dehli, where he took possession of the 
throne, and issued orders for the reading of the khutba and 
coining of money in his own name. Ibráhím's overweening 
pride eaused him to lose all his possessions, and he fled towards 
the East. 

Mansür Khán assumed the title of Sikandar,? and from that 
day [962 A.n. (1554 a.p.)] his"prosperity increased. 'Adil Sháh 
ruled the country from Jaunpür to Málwá. He endeavoured to 


1 At Farra, a town about twenty miles from Agra. 

2 Other authorities, as the Makhzan-i Afghdnt and Tarikh-t Khan-Jahdn Lodi, 
represent Ibr&áhím's cavalry at 70,000 men. We are also told that there were no less 
than 200 of his officers who occupied tents lined with velvet, each having the privi- 
lege of beating the naudat.—Sec Briggs’ Firishta, vo]. ii., p. 147. 

3 The JFdki di-i Mushtdki, the Makhzan-¢ Afghdnt, the Türikh-$ Khdn-Jahdn, 
Abá-l Fazl, and indeed all historians, say Sikandar Khán's name was Ahmad Khán 
Súr; and we must reject Mansür Khán as incorrect. 

4 According to Firishta he ascended the throne at Agra in 962 x. He makes him 
out to be the nephew of Sher Sháh, and says that his sister was married to un 
Our author has just said that 'Adalf's sister was married to him. 
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wrest his conquests from Sikandar, but did not succeed. Sikandar 
„agreed to own him as his liege lord, and wrote to him, sayitig, 
* I am a friend of yours, and will behave like one of the other 
nobles. You are my King.” In effect, he always treated 'Adil 
Sháh with great consideration.! 

At this time, three different khutbas were read in the empire 
of Hindüstán, and money was coined in the names of three 
monarchs, when before there had been only one khutba and one 
person's name on the money. The courftry from Agra to Málwá, 
and the confines of Jaunpür, owned the sovereignty of 'Adil 
Sháh; from Dehlí to the smaller Rohtás on the road to Kábul, 
it was in the hands of Sháh Sikandar; and from the borders of 
the hills to the boundaries of Gujarat, it belonged to Ibráhím 
Khan? Ji 

When Humáyáün Sháh received intelligence of the feeble rule 
of ’Adil Sháh, the dissensions of the nobles, and the partition of 
the territories of Hind, he felt persuaded that the discordance 
which then existed amongst the Afghans would enable him to 
take easy possession of Hindustan, and he therefore made up 
his mind to invade it. But his differences with his brothers, 
Mirz& Kamran, 'Askarí, and others, who had wrested many of 
his territories from him, together with the small number and 
unprepared state of his troops, opposed great obstacles. He 
wished to go to Mariam Makani, and seek succour and assistance 
from her. On a prosperous day, he sent Khwája Mu’azzam and 
Bairam Khán to fetch Mariam Makáni and Prince Akbar, who 
went with expedition and brought them. As the winds were 
exceedingly hot, Akbar Mírzá spent that time on the borders of 
Mahain. From thence King Humáyün set off with 200 men, 
Bairam Khán, Khwája Mu'azzam, Bábá-dost Bakhshi, Khwaja’ 
Ghází, Muhammad Haidar Akhtabegi, Mírzá Kuli Beg and his 

1 The 7üríkA-i Ddüdi represents Sikandar's opposition as immediately consequent 


upon 'Adalí's murder of Firoz Khón. Elphinstone (vol. ii., p. 166) also says he was 
a nephew of Sher Shah. The event he assigns to 961 A.x. (1554 A.D.) 


3 But he had just fled towards the East, and must necessarily have been excluded 
from these western possessions. 
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brothers, Shaikh Y üsuf, Ibrahim the Lame, and Hasan Kuli, all 
nobles of note. i 

[The history of Humayun, which follows in the MS., is 
copied verbatim from the Tabakdt-t Akbari, as hereafter given 
among the Extracts from that work. The following account of 
the battle of Sirhind is the only passage in which Ahmad 
Yadgar differs from the Tabakdt. | 


Battle of Sirhind. 


The tents of the Prince Akbar Mírzá had been pitched near 
the fort at the Hauz-i Rasülána. All the Kháns displayed on this 
day great courage and valour, such as it would be impossible to 
exceed, and they obtained their desires. Sikandar Súr fled, forsak- 
ing everything that appertained to the possession of the empire, and 
the victorious troops pursued the enemy, and put many of them to 
the sword, Sikandar escaped with a few followers. Two hundred 
and fifty elephants, and three hundred and odd horses, treasure, 
gold and silver vessels, and all the palaco furniture, were cap- 
tured. Muhammad Akbar came victorious into His Majesty's 
presence, and made the customary congratulations. His Majesty 
honoured that lamp of brilliancy with an ornamented khil’at and 
a jewelled erown, and made him happy by granting him the high 
title of heir-apparent. He also gave him twenty elephants and 
100 horses out of the spoil. The munshis despatched furmdns 
describing the victory in every direction, and they attributed 
ihe suecess to the skill of the Prince of the World and the 
valour of his servants. 


Continuation of the reign of Adal. 


When intelligence of what had occurred to Humáyn reached 
Chunar, ’Adil Sháh deliberated with his courtiers, and deter- 
mined that, as the Mughal army had lost their king, they must 
bo disheartened and distressed; that if they were attacked 
by a large force, they would fly without fighting, and Dehli 


* 
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would easily be taken; that Sikandar was in the Siwálik hills 
in a state of great want; and that there was no one sufficiently 
powerful to have designs against Dehli. Himidn observed, “ If 
the King will send Ahmad Khan Súr, Alláh-dád Khan Sarwání, 
and Daulat Sháh Kiráni, with a large army, and some powerful 
elephants, with me, by the fortune of the King, I will overthrow 
the Mughal troops, and gain possession of Dehli. "There was a 
soothsayer in ’Adil Sháh's service, who could interpret the ap- 
pearances of the heavens as easily as he could the signs on an 
astrological table. He was extremely skilful in explaining every- 
thing that related to the heavenly bodies. The King said to 
him, “I am about to send an army against Dehli. You must 
therefore pay great attention to the state of the heavens, and 
then tell fearlessly what you have learnt before the throne." 
The man spent three days in carefully contemplating the stars 
and aspects, and then went before the King, and said, * This I 
have learned from the revolutions of the heavens and the changes 
of day and night,—that after Humáyún, his son, who is seated on 
the Imperial thrope, will be entrusted with the entire government 
of Hind, and the rulers of all countries will placo their foreheads 
in the dust before his throne, and no one will vanquish him. 
The land of Hindüstán, from Kandahár to the sea of the 
south, and from Kambháyit (Cambay) to the sea of Dengal, 
wil own his sway." ’Adil Sháh was much dispirited at this 
unfavourable speech. Himiun said, * O King, tho case is thus: 
he is now a child ten years old, who has lost his father, and the 
Mughal army is not yet firmly established. It is easy to root 
up à small plant." "Adil Sháh derived confidence from his 
speech, and prepared a powerful force. He sent 7000 horsemen 
and twenty war-elephants with Hímün; who went, march by 
march, to Gwálior. 

'Alí Kuli, who was at that place, came against him. The 
valour of the Afghán troops enabled them to overcome him 
in the first attack, and many Mughals fell. ’Ali Kuli fled, 
accompanied by a few followers, and all his property and 
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valuables fell into the hands of the Afgháns. Hímún, rejoiced 
at this victory, sent an account of his success, together with 
the spoils captured from the Mughals, to ’Adil Sháh, who was 
exceedingly pleased when he received it, and looked on this first 
piece of good fortune as a proof that he was always destined to 
be victorious. He gave a great festival, and sent Himün 
a dress of honour, adorned with jewels and worked with gold 
thread, and an elephant, and made him promises of unlimited 
favour. 

When Himin learnt the bestowal of these favours, he advanced, 
‘and after he had passed Agra, rumours reached Dehli of the 
coming of ’Adil Sháh's troops. The Chaghatéis assembled from 
different directions and consulted together. Tardi Muhammad 
Khan said, “It appears to me that it would be better to quit 
this place and join the Prince, that the never-failing good fortune 
of Jalálu-d din may overshadow us.” Abü-l Ma'álí and the other 
Chaghatáí nobles said, “ This shows want of heart, The Afghan 
army has not yet arrived, and we have not been vanquished by 
their superior force. If we then quit Dehli, what answer shall 
we be able to give to-morrow before the throne?"  Tardi Beg 
would not, however, agree with them, say what they would, and 
separated himself and his army from them. The other nobles 
prepared for action. 

Hímün encamped in the neighbourhood of Old Dehli, and set 
forth from thence with his army ready for fighting in three 
divisions. Tho nobles of the tribe of Chaghatáí came forth 
from Dehli with their valiant troops, and the blood-drinking 
elephants which had fallen into the prosperous hands of King 
Humáyün during the war with Sikandar Sir. Tardi Beg also 
came out with:his men, and took up his post on the left. Severe 
fighting took place. At first the Mughals, careless of life, kept 
up a constant fire of arrows, and the hearts of many Afghans 
were pierced through and through by their deadly points, They 
were on the point of flying from the field of battle, when Hímün, 
seeing that his affairs were getting desperate in that quarter, 
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directed Alláh-dád Khán to go to their assistance from the 
left. All&h-dád Khán, who was so brave a man that he had 
never turned his back to the enemy in any battle, attacked the 
Mughals, and for a short time kept them in check; but they 
again fell on him both from the left and right, wounded Alláh-dád 
Khán with their piercing arrows, and scattered his troops as the 
wind does the clouds. Tardi Beg did not leave his position to 
assist either party.! 

When Hímün saw that the Mughals were in good spirits, and 
the Afgháns disheartened, he advanced with his own division of 
3000 cavalry, made an onslaught on the Mughals, and routed: 
them. They were unable to rally, and as they were utterly 
defeated, they took to flight. Himin pursued them, and slaugh- 
tered many. The Afgháns did not treat Abú-l Ma'áli with 
great severity, because he had a secret understanding with them. 
So much plunder of the Mughal army fell into Himin’s hands, 
that it was impossible to take an account of it—160 elephants, 
and .1000 horses of Arab breed, and an immense quantity of 
property and valuables;—Himin collected all and kept them 
himself: and from obtaining possession of so many things apper- 
taining to royalty, he began to entertain ambitious ideas, and say, 
“? Adil Sháh is helpless. Although he possessed a valiant army, 
he could do nothing when Ibrahim and Sikandar rebelled. Now 
all his elephants and soldiers are with me.” Looking on things 
in this light, he distributed all the spoil, with the exception of 
the elephants, among the Afghans who accompanied him, and 
gained them over to his own side. With their concurrence, he 


1 The Turtkh-i Ddidi (MS., p. 374) says he fled with the specd of the wind from 
Dehlf to Sirhind, where, at the instigation of Bairam Khán, he was put to death. 
Some authorities, as Firishta, represent that he gave battle at Dehli, and did not 
fly till he was defeated. Firishta says that his death was fully justified by the 
condition of the Mughal chiefs, who were prepared to act like the Afgh&n chieftains 
of Sher Shéh, “each considering himself equal to a Kaikobéd and Kaikáds." His 
' death, nevertheless, was very discreditable to Bairam Kh&n, who took advanthge of 
Akbar's absence on a hawking party to execute him, without even the ceremony of 
taking the King’s orders respecting this old and familiar companion of Babar and 


Huméyan. : 
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entered Dehli, raised the Imperial canopy over him, and ordered 
coin to be struck in his name. He appointed governors of his 
own, and brought the Dehli territory and the neighbouring 
parganas under his control; and in order to console the King, he 
sent an account of the victory in these words: ** Your slave, by 
the royal fortune, has routed the Mughal army, which was firm as 
an iron wall; but I hear that Humáyün's son commands a 
numerous force, and is advancing against Dehli. For this reason 
I have kept the horses and elephants of the Mughals, in order 
that I may be able to face the valiant enemy, and not allow them 
' to reach Dehli.” ’Adil Sháh was comforted by these deceitful 
assertions. 

When the nobles of the tribe of Chaghatái were defeated, and 
the royal troops retired disheartened from Dehli, news of tho 
defeat of the chiefs, and of the skill and bravery of the infidel, 
reached the high-fortuned and exalted prince. He marched with- 
out halting, with Bairam Khan, and the remainder of the nobles 
who accompanied him during that expedition, to Sirhind, where 
he showed great anger against the chiefs. Tardi Beg was punished. 
The treasury was opened, and gold distributed, and many people 
were enlisted. ‘They then marched towards Dehli. When they 
arrived at Thancsar, a census was taken of the army, which was 
found to consist of 26,000 horsemen. Shah Badagh Khan 
was sent on ahead with 4000, and directed to keep always 
one march in front of His Majesty. A halt of some days’ dura- 
tion was made at Thanesar. One day, during the time when 
accounts of Himun’s vigorous measures were daily arriving, 
Bairam Khan took the Prince into the presence of the Kutbu-l 
Aktáb Saiyid Jalal Thanesari, and procured him the honour 
of kissing the feet of that most holy individual. When they 
were about to depart, they begged him to give them the assist- 
ance of his prayers. They said, ** This accursed infidel is coming 
with an army numerous as ants and locusts; it is proper that 
your holiness should protect the cause of Islam.” The Saiyid 
reflected for a short time, and then said to them, ** Have you not 
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Heard what little boys at play say?” He then dismissed them. 
On the morrow they marched to a* distance of seven kos from 
Karnál, where they encamped. Hímün, who had taken posses- 
sion of the Dehlí throne, being informed of the coming of the 
Mughal forces, went out with regal pomp from Dehlí, with the 
intention of fighting them. It is related, that when Hímün was 
proceeding to Dehli against the nobles of King Humáyün, he 
encamped near Old Dehli. The evening preceding the day on 
which he expected a battle, he went to the sanctified mausoleum 
of the Kutbu-l Aktab, His Highness Kutbu-l Hakk, the pole- 
star of religion and piety, and placing the head of entreaty on 
the august threshold, vowed that if he were destined to conquer 
Dehli,—if the throne of Dehli were granted him, and the Mughal 
troops put to flight, —he would become a Musulmán on his return 
to Dehli, and diffuse the religion of Muhammad. The Almighty 
gave him victory. But ho perjured himself, and did not become 
a Musulmán, or forsake his heathen prejudices; nay, he even 
persecuted the Musulmáns. But at last he saw what he did see. 

When he was going to fight on the field of Panipat, the 
night before the battle, he beheld, in a dream, a torrent come 
down and carry away the elephant on which he was mounted. 
When he was nearly drowned, a Mughal came, cast a chain 
round his neck, and drew him out. On awaking, he sent for the 
interpretcrs of dreams, related his t6 them, and asked them to 
explain it. The interpreters, aftor thinking over the business, 
looked at one another, and Himün inferred that there was some- 
thing unpleasant in the explanation. Hc therefore said, ** Banish 
fear from your minds, tell what you have discovered." The 
interpreters said, “ The torrent which you saw is the Mughal 
army, which comes with such force that it carries away you and 
the horse on which you are mounted, and the chain signifies the 
blood which will flow from your body when you are wounded, 
and cover you entirely." Hímün became fearful, and said, “The 
very reverse of this dream will happen." 

On the morrow, when he mounted to proceed to battle, heavy 
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rain fell, and the best elephant of that infidel, which was of . 
gigantic size, was struck iff two by lightning! On account of 
this, Hímün became very thoughtful, and aware that the good 
fortune of the Mughals was in the ascendant, and that the victory 
was not for him, he was much terrified at the explanation of ` 
his dream, and set forth unwillingly to the fight. His Highness ` 
Akbar Mirzé had before this reached Panipat.  Himün had 
encamped two kos west of that city. He had with him a force of ? 
40,000 calvary, while the Mughal army did not exceed 20,000 
horse and foot.2 The soldiers of both sides had frequent trials 
of strength during the space of a, week. Three days before the 
battle Bairam Khan gave a great entertainment, and raised a 
large audience-tent, adorned with embroidered satin, like the 
flower-beds of a garden in the early spring, or Paradise itself, 
He spread carpets of various colours, and on them he placed a 
golden throne, and caused Prince Akbar Mírzá to sit on it; 
after which, the darbár was opened to the publie. The nobles 
of the Chaghatai tribe were made joyful by the gift of expensive 
dresses of honour, and regal presents, and promises of future 
favour were likewise made to them. Bairam Khan said, ** This 
is the commencement of His Majesty’s reign. This infidel has 
routed the whole royal army, and is now making preparations 
against us. If you do your best in this business, with one heart 
and soul, Hindüstán is yolirs. I place my trust in God. If we 
fail in this, you, whose homes are at a distance of 500 kos, will 
not be able to find an asylum.” 

All the nobles placed their heads at the foot of the throne, and 
said, “ If it: please the Most High, we will not be found wanting 
in the performance of our duty as long so we have breath in 
our bodies.” .After this they said to Ahmad Beg, the madman, 
who was unequalled throughout the world in foretelling the 
future by what he saw in the blade-bone of a sheep, “ Tell 


1 We have seen (Vol. IV., p. 487) that'a similar event is said to have preceded the 
battle of Amb&la between the Nifzis and the Imperialigts. 
? The author has just before stated that the cavalry alone mustered 26,000 strong. . 
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us by means of your art who will gain the victory.” After 
feasting and eating he tried his art, and then, being filled with 
joy and gladness, said, ** The victory is on our side, but one chief 
of rauk will obtain martyrdom during the fight.” 

At length, after two or three days, Hiímün, having made 
ready for action, came out into the.plain, and seated himself in 
a howda on an elephant, in order that he might be able to over- 
look and superintend his troops. He also caused the golden 
standards to be displayed. Bairam Khan also drew up the 
people of Chaghatéi to the right and left in battle array. Shéh 
Badágh Khan and Sháh Abú-l Ma'álí, with 6000, passed to the 
left of Pánipat, and came to the rear of the armies. Bairam 
‘Khan placed Akbar Mírzá's own private tent in an elevated 
position, and left 3000 horse to guard him. He then placed 
his reliance in Him in whose hands all human affairs are, and 
on whom victory depends, and turned his attention to the battle. 

Himün was excessively arrogant on account of his troops 
and elephants. He advanced, fought, and routed the Mughals, 
whose heads lay in heaps, and whose blood flowed in streams. 
He thus at first vanquished the Mughal army; but as the 
brilliancy of the star of Prince Akbar's fortune was not destined 
to be diminished, it chanced that, by the decree of the Almighty, 
an arrow struck Hímün in the forehead. He told his elephant 
driver to take the elephant out of the field of battle. When 
the Afgháns saw that the animal was retreating, they believed 
that Hímün was flying; but on approaching him they saw how 
matters stood, aud as no benefit is ever derived from disloyalty 
he sustained a complete defeat. Shah Abú-l Ma'álí, however, 
one of the chief nobles, obtained martyrdom on that day. 

When Sháh Kulí Beg was told of what had occurred, he came 
up to the elephant, and brought it into the presence of Dairam 
Khán. Bairam Khán, after prostrating himself, and returning 
thanks, caused Hímün to descend from the elephant, after which 
he bound his hands, and took him before the young and fortunate 
Prince, and said, “ As this is our first success, let Your Highness’s 
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own august hand smite this infidel with the sword.” , The 
Prince, accordingly, struck him, and divided his head from his 
unclean body (Nov. 5, a.p. 1550).! 

(Muhammad Sháh 'Adil was slain in the year 964 A.H.,? in 
an action with Khizr Khán, the son of Muhammad Khán 
Gauria, His body, which was not yet quite dead, was, at his 
conqueror’s command, fastened to the foot of an elephant, and 
dragged about, His miserable reign lasted about three years.) 


1 Here Ahmad Yadgfr concludes his history, and, with characteristic negligence, 
omits to mention a word about the fate of ’Adali, upon whose reign he has just been 
engaged. The Turikh-t Ddidi and many other histories say the young Prince 
declined to commit this wanton act of brutality, and his subsequent actions render 
this highly probable. Firishta says, that at Bairam Kh4n’s importunity, he merely 
touched the head of the captive with the sword, by which he became entitled to the 
appellation of ** Ghdzi,” 

2 The Tdrtkh-t Ddáüdá (MS. p. 377) says 968 1. 
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MAKHZAN-I AFGHANY 


AND 


TARYKH-I KHAN-JAHAN LODY, 


OF 


NI'AMATU-LLA. 


[THe Makhzan-i Afghdnt and the Térikh-i KAhán-Jahán Lodi 
are frequently mentioned and referred to as separate works, but 
they are essentially one and the same. The Tárikh contains, 
in addition, à memoir of Khán-Jahán Lodi, from which the 
book takes it name, and it also gives a meagre history of tho life 
of Jahangir; but in other respects it may be considered as only a 
revised version of the Makhzan. It is fuller than the latter in 
Some parts, especially in the lives of the saints, but still the 
notes in the following Extracts will show that, although it is 
generally better, it is occasionally inferior to the Afakhsan. 

The author of the work was Ni’amatu-lla, who held the office 
of wákť-nawis or historiographer at the Court of Jahangir; and 
he tells us that his father, Khwája Habibu-lla, of Hirát, passed 
thirty-five years in the serviee of Akbar. But Ni'amatu-lla, 
though he had the chief hand in the work, was assisted or 
perhaps even directed by Haibat Khan, of Samana. Ni’amatu- 
lla, after stating iu the preface to the Makhzan, that he under- 
took the work in the year 1018, “at the command of Nawáb 

1 The Naw&b Khán-Jahán Lodí, one of the most illustrious generals of Jah&ngir. 


He rebelled in the reign of Shah Jahan, and was slain by the Imperial troops, a.D. 
1631.—See Vol. IV. of this work, p. 537, and Blochmann's Ain-t Akbari, p. 602. 
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Khán-Jahán Lodi,” goes on to say that, “supported by the 
amiable kindness of Haibat Khán bin Salím Khán of Sámána, 
one of Khán-Jahán's attendants, who collected and arranged the 
scattered and confused genealogy of the Afghans,” he wrote the 
* history in accordance with the labours and researches of the 
said Haibat Khan.” At the end of the MS. of the Tárikh-i Khan- 
Jahan Lodi, Ni’amatu-lla informs us that he finished the work 
at the city of Burhánpár, and a few lines later it is stated that 
“there remain .some words to be added on the genealogy of the 
most humble and most abject of slaves, Haibat Khán, who is 
occupied in writing and verifying this work." The pedigree and 
history.of his family are then related at some length. 'lhe terms 
of humility accompanying the name indicate that they were 
written by Haibat Khan himself. The authorship of the work is 
thus distinctly asserted both by Ni’amatu-lla and Haibat Khan ; 
and strange to say, there has appeared to be yet another claimant. 
At the end of the second or Historical part of the Makhsan, there 
is found in the various MSS. the following passage, which the 
Editor of this work translates afresh, as Dorn’s version is not 
satisfactory : ** The original author of this Tarikh-i Sher Shahi is 
"Abbas Sarwáni! But as this work is deficient in some parti- 
eulars, such as the affairs of Báz Dahádur, the memoirs of the 
Kirdnis and Lohánis, and in some other matters, the history was 
incomplete. So in these days the humble servant Ibrahim Batni 
has made extracts from the Zdrikh-t Nizdmi, which also con- 
tains the history of Sher Sháh and Islám Sháh, and he has 
selected sundry matters from the Makhzan-i Afghdnt, written by 
Ni'anatu-lla, and having introduced them into this history, has 
made it complete." These words are evidently applicable to 
some amended vorsion of the Tárikh-i Sher Shahé, not, as Dorn 
supposed, to the Makhzan-i Afgháni; for the most bare-faced 


! Dorn’s rendering is, ** The original of this history is tho Zértkh-¢ Sher Shdhi, of 
Abbas Surwüpní;" but the Persian words are 


9 vile ya pls p e Qi de! eds 


and the trst words, musannif-i asl, aro commonly used for “an original author? — 
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plagiarist and book-maker would hardly assert that he had _ 
improved and completed a work by adding to it selections from | 
its own pages. It is curious to find such an entry in all the 
known MSS. of the Makhzan; for the only way of accounting 
for it is by supposing that it was inserted by mistake in the 
Makhsan, instead of the work for which it was intended; and 
if this be so, all the known MSS. of the work must have been 
derived from the copy in which the false entry was made. 

The work begins with Adam, and professes to trace the origin 
of the Afsháns; but says Sir H. Elliot, * Nothing can be more 
meagre than the whole of the introduetory book about the 
settlement of the Afghéns-in Ghor. It is nothing but a 
rifacciamento of the childish Muhammadan stories of the Creation 
and of the prophets, especially Israel and Saul, all of which, 
as well as the early Muhammadan history, is taken from the 
commonest sources, without a single independent statement to 
encourage the least notion of correctness, research, novelty or 
probability. The Tdrikh-i Khán-Jahán Lodi is nearly verbatim 
the same, and offers no differences of the least consequence. As 
a history of the early days of the Afghans, it is utterly untrust- 
worthy, and should by no means be considered as the basis of the 
annals of a nation of which we remain as ignorant as if the work 
had nevor been written.” The following Extracts are taken from 
the second or Historical part of the work. The third part con- 
tains memoirs of sixty-eight Afghan saints. 

The second book is valuable as the work of one who lived near 
the times of which he writes, and had a special interest in the 
subject. The work was finished in the year 1021 xr. (1612 a.p.). 
Dorn observes, * Ni’amatu-lla was contemporary with Firishta, 
and commenced the history of the Afgháns in the same year 
when Firishta finished his work; but he is nowhere mentioned. 
The identity of the sources they used-in compiling their respec- 
tive works is evident, from the extrpme, often verbal coincidence 
of the style and thread of the history of the reigns of the Lodí 
race and the family of Sher Shah. 
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The following is Sir H. Elliot's analysis of the MS:—“ In 
the history of Sher Shah the TárikA-i Khdn-Jahdn Lodi is of 
about the same length as the JMakhzan-i Afghani. The only 
additions are two long eulogies of Khawás Khán and Haji 
Khan, and some of the reghlations of Sher Shah, which are 
added at the end of the reign. It follows the same order as 
the Makhzan, but varies from it considerably, and is altogether 
inferior. In this reign he quotes the Tarikh-i Sher Shahi, 
Tárikh-i Nizámi, Ma'dan-i Akbar, and Akbar-náma, and appears 
to be in doubt as to which should be followed, for he is con- 
tradictory in some parts. The history of Islam Shah follows, 
or exactly resembles, Ddidi, and is not in the least like the 
Alakhzan. The reign of ’Adali is identically the same as the 
Makhzan ; so are the notices of Shujáwal, Baz Bahádur, and 

“aj and 'Imád Kirání. On the subsequent periods of Afghan 
dominion in the East the history is brought lower down, and 
gives an account of Daud of Bengal, and a full history of the 
proceedings to the year 1021. The account of the saints does not 
occupy quite the same position, It is pretty nearly verbatim 
the same; but some lives differ, as Khwaja Yahya Kábü, which 
is longer. While some of the JMakhsan has been omitted, other 
matter equally absurd and childish has beon introduced. Almost 
all the additions given by Dorn, from Dr. Lees’ copy, in his 
notes, are to be found in my copy, and show that the two are 
identical. Both contain the life of Jahangir. 

“The Makhsan-i Afghani has been well and faithfully translated 
by Dorn ; and in my translations I have almost copied verbatim 
from him." | 

The author mentions in his Preface the following authors who 
“have written books lately on the history of Sultán Bahlol 
Lodi,” viz. Khwája Nizámu-d din Ahmad, in the Tárikh-i 
ANisámi; Shaikh 'Abbás Sarwáni, in the Zarikh-i Sher Sháhi; 
Mauláná Mushtáki, in his Tárikh (called the Wákřát-i Mush- 
taht) ; Mauláná Mahmúd bin Ibráhím Kálwání, in the history 
of Sultan Ibrahim, and named Ibráhim Shahi. 
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The Extracts relating to the reign of Sultán Bahlol were 
translated by “ Ensign" Charles F. Mackenzie; the others are 
from the pen of Sir H. M. Elliot himself. 

These works, relating to the Afghán dynasties, come a little 
out of their chronological order; but it was not desirable to post- 
pone them to the reign of Akbar for the mere sake of maintaining 

the chronological sequence of the authors. | 


EXTRACTS. 


The reign of Sultán Bahlol. 


It is narrated by the author of the Térikh-i Ibrahim Shahi, 
and by the historian Nizámí, that Malik Bahlol Lodi was the 
nephew of Sultán Sháh Lodi, who bore tho title of Islám Khán 
during the time of Sultán Mubárak Sháh and Saiyid Khizr 
Khán, and was one of the grandees of that period. He held the 
pargana of Sirhind in jdgir, and governed the neighbouring dis- 
iriets. [Malik Bahlol, son of Malik Kala, was his full nephew, 
and] when he perceived that his nephew possessed discernment 
and good sense, he treated him as his son, and constituted him 
his suecessor [and eaused his own turban to be bound on his 
nephew's head.]! After the decease of Islam Khan, Bahlol 
became governor of Sirhind, and established his authority firmly. 
Kutb Khan, the son of Islám Khan, declining to acknowledge 
the authority of Bahlol, went to Sultan Muhammad, who was 
then King of Dehli, and complained against Malik Bablol. In 
consequence of his representations, Hisám Khan, who was called 
H4ji Shudaní, one of the dependents of the Saiyid dynasty of 
Dehli, who had attained the rank of a noble, was despatched 
by Sultán Muhammad with a numerous army against Malik 
Bahlol? Both parties met near the village of Karra, in the 
pargana of Khizrábád, and a fierce battle took place. Hisám 


1 [These sentences are supplied from the MSS. of the Makhzan-i Afghdni.] 

2 [The MSS. of the Makhzan-t Afghdnt read, ‘ These complaints raised the anger 
of Sultán Muhammad, and accordingly he sent Hájí Shudani, whom he had exalted 
by the title of Hisám Khan, along with several other amérs, to Sirhind against 
Malik Bahlol.’') 
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Khán, being defeated, retreated to Dehli, whilst Malik Bahlol's 


power and Eon. were greatly increased. 

It is related, that during the time he was with his uncle Islám 
Khán, he went once to Sámána for the purpose of transacting 
some urgent and important business, taking with him two of 
his intimate friends, and hearing that there was a holy man 
named Saiyid ibn Majzub in that place, who made predictions 
(sáhib i lafs búd)! Malik Bahlol went to see that darwesh, 
accompanied by his two friends, and, after having treated him 
with every courtesy, sat down. That person, who was ab- 
stracted from worldly thoughts, asked, “if any one of them was 
able to buy the kingdom of Dehli from him for 2000 tankas.” 
Malik Bahlol had 1800 ¢ankas in his purse, which he took out 
and placed before the saint, and said, “ This is all I possess.”? 
That worthy person consented to accept the sum so proffered, 
and said, * May the empire of Dehli be fortunate to you!" 
When his two associates began to ridicule his superstition, the 
Malik said, ** One of two things must happen: if the event be 
successful, I shall have made a good bargain; if not, in the 
day of judgment there are rewards for good deeds done to 
darweshes. It is said in certain histories that Malik Bahlol 
traded ;? but the truth or falsehood of this has never been clearly 
ascertained. It is known that his grandfather and father were 
merchants, and were in the habit of visiting Hind.* 

Malik Bahlol, after the death of Islám Khán, gained posses- 
sion of the territories of Sirhind [and the Panjáb]? by the 


1 [This sentence is from the MSS. of the Makhzan.] 

2 [This agrees with the MS. of the East India Library, but Dorn, and all tho MSS. 
of the Makhzan say that he gavo the whole 2000.] 

3 This is very plainly asserted in the ZuríkA-i Ddidt. Indeed, we find that his 
subsequent fortunes were in a great measure dependent on his success in controlling a 
turbulent pargana, which Saiyid Muhammad, King of Dehli, had assigned to him, in 
payment of his bill for horses. 

4 [The MSS. of the Makhean-¢ Afghdnt differ slightly. “It is said that Malik 
Bahlol traded, but this has not been proved.” His ancestors were engaged in trade— 
horse-dealing, according to one MS.) i 

5 ( Makhzan-i Afghdnt.] 
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assistance of his other uncle Malik Firoz, the brother of Islàm 
Khan, aided by the whole of his kindred, and strengthened him- 
self and established his authority. The speech which Shaikh 
ibn Majzüb had made to him in his early youth caused him to 
aspire to the throne, and he was desirous of bringing the bird . 

«of empire into his net., After vanquishing Hisám Khán, Malik 
Bahlol wrote a letter to Sultan Muhammad, complaining of the 
mal-administration and depravity of Hisám Khán, and lauding 
his own candour and sincerity. He stated also in it that he 
would obey and serve His Majesty, if the wisdrat were taken 
away from Haji Hisám Khán, and given to Hamid Khan. 
Sultán Muhammad, who was totally inexperienced, believing 
what Malik Bahlol said to be true, put his guiltless and faithful 
servant Háji Hisám Khan to death on the following day, and 
raised Hamíd Khán to the rank of chief minister. Malik Bahlol 
and the whole of the Lodis, whon they heard this news, came 
forward without hesitation, and having paid their rospects to the 
Sultán, were confirmed in the possession of their yagirs. 

After this reconciliation, Malik Bahlol made war, in the 
name of Sultán Muhammad, against Sultan Mahmúd Khiljí of 
Malwa, [who was ruling over Hisár Firozah, Hánsi, and Nágor,]* 
and oyercame him. Upon which the Sultan ennobled him by 
giving him the title of Khán-khánán. Thus the Lodis became 
gradually more powerful, and possessed themselves by force, with- 
out King Muhammad’s consent, of Lahore, Dípálpür, Sannám, 
Hisár Fírozah, and various other parganas, and paid no atten- 
tion to what Sult4n Muhammad wrote to them in remonstrance. 
They raised the standards of rebellion, collected a force, and 
went against Sultán Muhammad who was in Dehlí, and besieged 
that place; but failing in their attempt, they returned to Sirhind, 
where Malik Bahlol assumed the title of Sultán, but abstained 


fe 
1 [All the MSS. agree in stating that he required the death of His&m Khán.] 
2 (This sentence is given by Dorn, aud is in three MSS. of the Makhzan ; but it is 
not in the East India Library MS., and it seems to be wanting in the MS. from 
which this translation was made. | 
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from having the khutba read and coinage struck in his name 
until Dehlí should fall into his hands. 

About this time Sultán Muhammad died, and the nobles and 
chief men of the State placed his son, Sultán 'Aláu-d din, on 
the throne. The whole of Hind was divided into provinces 
governed by petty rulers (mulúk-i tawd’if) ; but the Lodis pre- 
dominated. Ahmad Khán Mewátti possessed the country from 
Mahraulí to Ladhü Saráí, near the city of Dehli. The Lodís 
hold the country of Sirhind, Lahore, Sámána, Sannám, and 
Hisár, as far as Dánípat. Dary& Khán Lodi governed the 
territory of Sambhal, up to the ferry of Khwája Khizr, which 
adjoins Dehli2 -’¥s& Khán Turk-bacha held Kol and Jalálí. 
Kutb Khan, the son of Hasan Khán the Afghán, was governor 
of Ráprí? And Ráí Partáb held the towns of Bhüígánw, 
Pattiálí, and Kampil, Bayána was in the hands of Dáüd Khán 
Auhadi; and Sultán 'Aláu-d din ruled only in the city of 
Dehli, and a few of the neighbouring villages. "There were also 
kings in Gujarát, the Dekhin, Málwá, Jaunpir, [Mandi], 
and Bengal. 

Sultán Bahlol, collecting an army for the second time, marched 
from Sirhind to Dehlí; but as he could not succeed in capturing 
the fort of Dehlí, he again returned to Sirhind. At this time, 
Sultán 'Aláu-d dín consulted Kutb Khán Lodí and Ráí Partáb, 


! [This agrees with the East India Library MS., but the others say Pánípat, 
Lahore, W4nsi, Hisür, N&gor, and as far as the confines of Multán.] 

? Ni'amatu-lla in the Makhzan mentions the pargana of Loni as his western 
boundary. 

> [Tbe Makhzan adds, * Chand&war and Et&wa."] 

4 [The Makhzan adds, **' Al&u-d din possessed only Dehli, Pálam, and two or three 
other parganas."] The Tdrikh-i Ddüdí records a current distich as expressive of 
the contempt with which the circumscribed power of the Imperial government was 
viewed at that time. 


n" . ^ 4 
YE dao jl pile als alsol 
The empire of the King of the Earth extends From Dehli to Pálam. 
6 [ Mekhzan. ] 


ê The Makhsan adds, that Gwalior, Dhálpár, and Bhadáwar had cach their own 
Rájás (MS., p. 76). 
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on the means of strengthening himself, to which they replied, 
* [f the Sultán will degrade Hamíd Khán from the rank of 
wazir, and imprison him, we will wrest some parganas from the 
hands of the nobles, and make them over to the exchequer. 
Accordingly, Sultán 'Aláu-d din ordered Hamid Khan to be 
confined, and then marched from Dehli to Burhánábád, and en- 
camped near Amroha. Kutb Khan, ’Ysi Khán, and Partáb 
came there to pay their respects, and promised to make over 
forty parganas to the Sultén, on condition that he would put 
Hamid Khan to death.  Partáb incited the Sultán to slay 
Hamid Khan, because the Khán's father in former: days had 
plundered his estate and seized his wife. Sultán 'Aláu-d din, 
who was unfit to govern a kingdom, gave directions, without 
thought or reflection, for the execution of Hamid Khan, whose 
brothers, learning these intentions, managed to liberate him from 
confinement, and then fled to Dehli. Malik Muhammad Jamal, 
in whose custody he had been, pursued Hamid Khan to his 
house and attacked him; but in the tumult he was killed by a 
spear, and many people joined the party of Hamid Khán. The 
wazir removed the wives, sons, and daughters of the Sultán, 
exposed and bare-headed, out of the fort of Dehlí, and then 
took possession of the treasures and regalia. Sultán 'Aláu-d 
dín's irresolution hindered him from doing anything, and after 
putting off his revenge from day to day, he remained in Badéin 
on account of the rainy season. Hamid Khan resolved to avail 
himself of the opportunity, and to establish another sovereign in 
the room of Sultán 'Aláu-d din; but as Sultán Mahmúd, King 
of Jaunpür, was connected with Sultán 'Aláu-d din, and Sultán 
Mahmúd, King of Mandi, was too distant to admit of his 
holding communication with him, he did not think proper to 
make any determined move. Whilst he was meditating on his 
future schemes, Bahlol, having received intelligence of what was* 
in contemplation, came with his entire army from Sirhind to 
Dehli. Hamid Khan did not quit his post, as he considered 
himself sufficiently strong to prevent Sultán Bahlol from entering 
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‘the city. After entering into a convention, Sultán Bahlol gained 
permission to enter the city, and he, in order to meet the neces- 
sities of the times, treated Hamid Khán with all possible polite- 
ness and courtesy, and went daily to visit him, at the same time 
always keeping near his own person many Afgháns who had 
joined him from Roh. His determination was to make himself 
king, and turn Hamid Khán out. 

One day Hamid Khan gave a grand entertainment, and in- 
vited many nobles as his $uests. Sult4n Bahlol, who was 
one of the party, had instructed his Afgháns to behave in a 
foolish and indecorous mannner, during Hamid Khán's feast, 
so that he might look on them as a set of idiots, and ceasing 
to regard them with any apprehension, might pay no further 
attention to them. When the Afghans went into Hamid Khán's 
presence, they acted in an unusual and strange manner. Some 
fastened their shoes to their girdles, some placed their shoes in 
the recess above Hamid Khán's head. Hamid Khan inquired 
what this meant. They answered, * Wo aro taking precautions 
against thieves.” After a short time the Afehdns said to 
Hamid Khan, “Your carpet is wonderfully coloured; if you 
give us each a blanket from it, wo will send it as a rarity to our 
native land of Roh, to make caps for our children, that the 
inhabitants of the world may know that we are in tho service 
of Hamid Khan, and are treated with much dignity, honour, 
and respect." Hamid Khan smiled, and said in reply, “I will 
make you presents of the most costly articles for rarities.” And 
as they were bringing round trays containing perfumes, the 
Afghans licked the scent bottles, and ate the flowers. They 
opened the leaves which covered the pán. First they ate the 
lime, and when this had heated their mouths, they chewed the 
pán afterwards, and in other respects conducted themselves in 
an extraordinary manner. Hamid Khan asked Malik Bahlol, 
* Why do they act thusP” He replied, “ They are a set of 


1 These circumstances are differently represented in the Zérikh-t Dáüdi [anté 
Vol. IV., p. 435]. 
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clowns, and have associated but little with men; they only know- 
how to eat and die." It became Bahlol’s custom to bring some 
of these men whenever he went to see Hamid Khán; but the 
greater portion of his attendants remained standing without. 
On one occasion, when Hamid, Khan was feasting Malik Bahlol, 
the Afghans, in obedience to secret instructions received from 
Malik Bahlol, beat the door-keepers, and forced their way in, 
saying, “ We are likewise servants of Hamid Khan; why should 
we be prevented from coming to salute him?” When a tumult 
and disturbance had arisen, Hamid Khan asked the reason of it. 
They, as they were entering, abused Malik Bahlol, and said to 
the minister, * We are just as much your servants as he is; he 
comes in, and why should not we?" When Hamíd Khán 
directed that they should be admitted, the Afsháns crowded in, 
and two of them placed themselves near every servant of Hamid 
Khán. When the eating part of the entertainment was over, 
and many of Hamíd Khán's men had gone out, Kutb Khán 
Lodi drew forth a chain from his bosom, and laid it before 
Hamid Khán, saying, * The best thing for you will be to 
retire from publie life for a short time. As I have eaten your 
salt, I do not intend to put you to death." After this he caused 
Hamíd Khán to be seized, and gave him in charge to his 
officers.} 

Thus Malik JBahlol took possession of Dehli, without 
hindrance or opposition ; and on the 17th of the month Rabi’u-1 
awwal, a.m. 855* (19th April, 1451), at the prosperous moment 
and auspicious time which the astrologers learned in the stars, 
and experienced Bráhmans had indicated, he seated himself 
on the Imperial throne, and ordered the khutba to be read and 
coin to be struck in his own name. He assumed the title of 
Sultán Bahlol; and did his best to conciliate the nobles and 


! Ahmad Yádg&r gives an account of this transaction in greater detail; but the 
particulars are scarcely worthy of notice.—MS. p. 7. 

2 So says Ni’amutu-lla and the TüríkA-i Ddüdi; but Ahmad Y&dg&r says 27th ot 
Muharram. [Firishta makes it a year earlier, 854.) 
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soldiery, and gain the goodwill of great and small, by his 
extreme liberality and generosity. He won the people over 
to his side, and when he had secured a firm hold on Dehli, 
after some days, he wrote to Sultán 'Aláu-d din, saying, 
“Since I was educated by your father, and consider myself 
as in fact your regent for this country, I will allow the royal 
power, which had left your hands, to remain as it was; and 
I will not prevent the khutba from being read in your name.” 
Sultan "Aláu-d din wrote if reply, * As my father looked on 
you as his offspring, I likewise have looked on you as my 
elder brother, and have therefore made over the government to 
you, and contented myself with Badáün."! Sultán Bahlol, being 
successful and prosperous, ruled the empire with vigour. He 
wrested the parganas bordering on Dehli from the people who 
had usurped them, and took them into his own possession. Ho 
also, in the first year of his reign, went to settle the province of 
Multán. 

Some of Sultán 'Aláu-d din's nobles, who were dissatisfied 
with the government of the Lodis, wrote to Sultán Mahmúd 
of Jaunpur, and summoned him to their assistance, Accord- 
ingly, in the year 855,* he advanced from Jaunpür to Dchlí, 
which place he besieged. Khwaja Báyazid, the son of Sultán 
Bahlol with other nobles, remained there to garrison: the 
fort. Sultán Bahlol,* on hearing this, left Dípálpür and came 
and encamped in the village of Narela, fifteen kos distant from 
Dehli. In spite of all his endeavours to make peace, Sultán 
Mahmüd's pride and arrogance prevented an accommodation. 
Sultán Mahmúd sent Fath Khan Hirwi, with 30,000 horse- 
men and 39 elephants, against Sultán Bahlol. These came 


1 [See Vol. IV., p. 86. 'Alau-d din lived quietly at Badáún till his death in 883, 


A.D. 1478.] 

2 All other authorities say 856 n. 

3 The account of this siege of Dehli is given in greater detail among the Extracts 
from Ahmad Yfdgfr (suprà page 2), whose account agrees with that of 'Abdu-lla 
in the 7dríkh-i Ddidt. 

4 [This is in accordance with the MSS., but differs from Dorn, whose version 
makes Bayazid come from Dípálpür.] 
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into action in three divisions. The leading elephant of Fath 
Khán's army was disabled by Kutb Khan Lodí, who was an 
unrivalled archer, with a single shot. Darya Khán Lodí, who 
had joined Sultán Mahmüd, was fighting in the samo field. 
Kutb Khán ealled out to him with a loud voice, ** Your mother 
and sisters are in the fort ; it is not fit that you should do battle 
for the stranger, and lose sight of the reputation of your family." 
Daryá Khan said, “I will leavo the field, provided you do not 
follow me.” Kutb took an oath that he would not pursue him; 
and thus, on account of Daryá Khán's retreat, Fath Khán's 
troops were defeated, and he himself was taken prisoner. Sultán 
Mahmúd, being thus foiled, and being unable to effect anything, 
retired to Jaunpur. 

Sultán Bahlol then settled himself firmly, and increased his 
dominions and authority. He took measures to gain entire 
possession of the country; and with this object in view, first 
proceeded into Mewát. Ahmad Khan Mewátti submitted ; upon 
which the Sultán deprived him of soven parganas, but allowed 
him to retain tho remainder. Ahmad appointed his uncle, 
Mubárak Khan, to be perpetually in attendance at Court. The 
Sultán proceeded from Mewát to Baran, Dary& Khan Lodi, 
governor of Sambhal, also came before His Majesty, to tender 
his allegiance and submission, and presented him with seven 
parganas. The Sultán went thenco to Kol, and confirmed 'Tsá 
Khan in the possession of that place on the former terms. When 
he reached Burhánábád, Mubarak Khan, governor of Sakit, 
came to pay his respects; he was likewise confirmed in the 
possession of the districts which he held in jágir. Rai Partáb, 
chief of the samíndárs in those parts, was also confirmed in 
possession of Bhüíngánw. From thence he went to the fort 
of Ráprí! Kutb Khan, the son of Husain, who commanded 
in Répri, resisted, but his fort was speedily captured. Khan 
Jahán, after making a solemn promise of safe conduct to Kutb 
Khan, brought him into the King’s presence, when he also was 


1 [* To Rapri and Chandéwar.”—Makhzan. ] 
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confirmed in his jágírs. From thence, Sultán Bahlol went to 
Etáwah, the governor of which likewise offered his homage. 

At this period Mahmüd Sharkí, by the advice of Malika 
Jahan, who was the chief lady of his harem, and was related to 
Sultan 'Aláu-d din, again assembled a force, and came against 
Sultán Bahlol, and encamped in the country about Etáwah. On 
the first day, both armies engaged in hostilities ; on tlie second, 
Kutb Khan and Ráí Partáb made amicable arrangements, and 
agreed that the whole of the territory which had belonged to 
Mubárak Sháh, King of Dehli, should be left in the hands 
of Sultán Bahlol, and that which Sultán Ibráhím, King of 
Jaunpür, had held, should be left in the possession of Sultán 
Mahmúd ; also that seven elephants which had fallen into the 
hands of Sultán Bahlol in the fight with Fath Khán should be 
given back to Sultan Mahmúd. — Shamsábád was to be con- 
sidered the property of Sult4n Bahlol, and was to be made over to 
him by Jüná Khan, the agent of Sultán Mahmúd. After this 
iruce, Sultán Mahmüd returned to Jaunpür, and Sultán Dahlol 
wrote a farmdn at the appointed time to Juna Khan, directing 
him to leave Shamsábád, and give it into the hands of Rai 
Karan. As Jüná Khan resisted the execution of the order, 
Sultán Bahlol went in person to Shamsábád, took the fort and 
town from Jná Khán and gave them to Ráí Karan. _ 

Sultán Mahmúd, when informed of these transactions, again 
went against Sultán Bahlol, iu violation of his solemn engage- 
ments. They met face to face at Shamsábád, and Daryá Khan 
Lodí and Kutb Khán! made a night attack on the army 
of Sultán Mahmúd. By chance, Kutb Khán’s horse stumbled, 
and he was thrown to the ground and taken prisoner. Sultán 
Mahmúd confined him and sent him to Jaunpúr, where he 
remained captive for seven years. Sultán Bahlol, leaving 
Prince Jalal Khán, Sikandar Khán, and 'Imádu-l Mulk in 

1 This was Kutb Khán Lodí, first cousin of Bahlol, and son of Islam Khan. The 
other Kutb Khán, frequently mentioned in this reign, was the son of Husain Khan 


Afghan, and governor of Ráprf on the Jumná, Dary& Khán was also a first cousin 
of Bahlol.— ZurikA-i Ddüdi, MS. p. 24. 
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front of Sultán Mahmüd's forces, for the purpose of render- 
ing assistance to Ráí Karan, who was in the fort of Shams- 
&béd, went in person against Sultán Mahmúd. ' At this time 
the Sultán [Mahmúd] fell sick, and in two or three days the 
measure of his age was filled to the brim, and he ceased to exist. 
His mother, Bibi Raji, who was a very wise, clever and ex- 
perienced woman, with the assistance of the nobles, seated Prince 
Bhíkhan Khán on the throne of the kingdom, and gave him 
the title of Muhammad Sháh. Certain of the chief nobles and 
grandees of the State interposed, and made peace between the 
two monarchs, under which it was agreed that the territories of 
Sultán Mahmúd should be ruled by Muhammad Sháh, and that 
those, owned formerly by Sultán 'Aláu-d din should be governed 
by Sultán Bahlol. 

After this compact, Muhammad Shah retraced his steps to 
Jaunpur, and Sultan Bahlol went towards Dehli. On his arrival 
near Dehli, Shams Khátün, sister of Kutb Khan, and the chief 
lady of the Sultán's harem, sent to say, that as long as Kutb 
Khán remained the prisoner of Sultán Muhammad Sháh, it 
would be unlawful for the Sultán to take sleep or repose of any 
kind, [adding that she would kill herself]. This speech made 
such an impression on the Sultán, that he turned back from 
Dehli, and set off again against Muhammad Shah. When 
Muhammad heard this, he set out from Jaunpür, with the view 
of meeting Sultan Bahlol ; and on reaching Shamsabad, he took 
that district away from Rai Karan, Sultán Bahlol’s governor, 
and reinstated Jüná Khán. AltHough Rai Partáb had formerly 
been on the side of Sultán Bahlol, yet ho now became alarmed 
on account of Muhammad Sháh's successes, and joined his party. 
Muhammad Sháh reached Sursení by uninterrupted marches. 
Sultán Bahlol encamped in the pargana of Rapri, which adjoined 
Surseni, and fighting took place for some days between the 
two armies. 

Muhammad Sháh wrote a farmán to the Kotwal of Jaunpür, 


1 [Makhzan.] 
VOL. Y. : 6 
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ordering him to put his (the Sháh’s) own brother, Hasan Khán, 
and Kutb Khán Lodí, who were both detained as prisoners, to 
death. The Kotwdl represented that Bibi Rájí protécted both 
of them, and that he had not sufficient authority to kill them. 
When Muhammad Sháh learnt the contents of the reply, he 
wrote in a perfidious, plausible and treacherous way to his 
mother, saying, * My brother, Hasan Khan, suffers greatly 
in prison; it is proper that you should come here and make 
peace between him and me; after which an estate shall be given 
to him.” Bibi Raji set forth on receiving the letter; and when 
she was some stages on the road, one of Sháh Muhammad's 
eourtiers put Prince Hasan Khán to death by order. 'This news 
reached Bibi Raji at Kanauj. After mourning for Hasan Khan 
in Kanauj, she declined to enter the presence of Muhammad 
Shah. Wlien Muhammad Sháh heard of his mother’s return, 
he was wroth, and wrote to her, saying, * Why do you 
mourn on account of the execution of an individual? All the 
princes will meet with a like fate, and then you can mourn for 
them all at once!" The nobles and ministers were in continual 
dread of Muhammad Shah, for he was of a very ferocious, blood- 
thirsty, and passionate disposition. 

During these transactions, Husain Khan, a younger brother of 
Muhammad Shah, sent Sultán Sháh and Jalal Khan Ajodhaní 
to inform Muhammad Sháh that the troops of Sultán Bahlol 
intended to make a night attack; that 30,000 horsemen and 
thirty clephants had been detached for the purpose, and had 
taken a position on the banks of the Jharna.? Sultán Muhammad,’ 

1 In the Tarith-t Ddidi (MS. p. 25) they are called two sons of Sultán Shah, by 
name Hasan Khan and Kutb Khán. The insertion of ‘* Lodi’? must be an error, 
though his father's name also was Sultan Sh&h. These princes were evidently of the 


Jaunpár family, and Sultan Shah himself appears as one of the conspirators against 
Muhammad Shah. [Still, Kutb Kh4n Lodi was a prisoner in Jaunpür at this time.] 

2 The Afghan histories are not sufficiently explicit on the subject of these move- 
ments; but it appears from the Jaunpür annals, that the conduct of the two brothers 
arose from disaffection to Muhammad Sháh. " 

3 (The original translation and the MS. of the East India Library say, “ Sultan 
Bahlol," but this clearly wrong. The MSS. of the Makhzen are correct, See also 
Dorn, p. 49.] 
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on receiving this news, sent a division of his troops to oppose 
them. Prince Husain Khán desired to take his brother Sháh- 
zaaa Jalal Khán with him, and sent a man to call him; 
but Sultán Sháh remonstrated against the delay, representing 
that Jalál Khan might come up afterwards. Upon this, they 
went off in the direction of the enemy. It so happened, 
that Sultán Bahlol’s army was prepared for these movements; 
so that when Prince Jalal Khán, in obedience to the sum- 
mons of Husain Khan, had left the army of Muhammad Sháh, 
and started for the Jharna, he found himself in the presence 
of the Sultán's troops, instead of Husain Khán's. Thereupon, 
Sultán Bahlol’s men seized Jalal Khan, and brought him. into 
the presence of their sovereign, who imprisoned him, deter- 
mining to retain him as a hostage for the safety of Kutb Khan. 
[Husain Khan, when he heard of this capture of Jalal Khan, 
being in fear and dread of Muhammad Shah, took to flight and 
went to Jaunpür.]! Muhammad Shah was terror-stricken when 
he learnt the capture of one brother and the flight of another, 
fearing that the latter might go and do damage to his Mterests 
throughout tho country; but being unable to offer any opposi- 
tion, he went to Kanauj. and was pursued as far as tho Ganges 
by Sultán Bahlol, who returnod to Dehli after plundering a 
small portion of the baggage [and capturing some elephants and 
horses ]. i 

Sháhzáda Husain Khan, in the year 857, came, at Jaunpür, 
into the presence of Bibi Raji, to pay his respects; and 
as she was greatly displeased with Muhammad Sháh, she, with 
the aid of the Sharkí nobles and grandees, raised him to the 
throne of the kingdom of Jaunptr, with the title of Sultán 
Husain? Malik Mubárak Gang, Malik ’Ali Gujarati, and othor 
chiefs were appointed to attack Muhammad Sháh, who had 
taken up a position at Rájgarh, on the river Ganges. When 

1 Makhzan. 

2 This date is quite irreconcilable with the Jaunpar histery—according to which, 


even Mahmúd Shah did not die x the year 862, and Muhammad Sháh's reigu 
lasted for five months. 
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Sultán Husain's army approached, divers nobles who were dis- 
satisfied with Muhammad Sháh forsook him, and joined the 
forces of Sultán Husain. Muhammad Shah fled, accompanied 
by 100 of his body-guard, and arrived at a garden which was in 
that neighbourhood, where he was surrounded by the Sultán's 
soldiers. Muhammad Shah, being a capital archer, took up 
his bow and arrows; but previous to this, Bibi Raji had per- 
suaded the armourer of Muhammad to remove the points from 
the arrows which he had in his quiver, so he found, at the 
timo of action, that all the arrows which he drew forth from his 
quiver were pointless. At last he threw down his bow, and took 
to his sword, with which he smote down several persons; but an 
arrow from the bow of destiny was sent by tho hand of Malik 
Mubarak Gang, which struck Muhammad Shah in the throat. 
The wound caused him to fall from his horse to the ground, 
when he attained martyrdom. 


“Our mother, Nature, never bore a son whom she did not slay! 
Beware, distrust the love of this murderer of her offspring |” 


After these events, the Almighty established Sultan Husain 
firmly in the possession of tho kingdom. He made peace with 
Sultan Bahlol, by which they were both bound to remain satis- 
fied with their own possessions for four years. RAéi Partáb was 
induced by Kutb Khan to side with Sultán Dahlol! When 
Sultán Husain had made peace, and arrived near the Hausz-i 
Hariya, he sent for Kutb Khén [Lodi] from Jaunpáür, and after 
presenting him with a horse, a royal dress of honour, an elephant, 
girdles, daggers, and jewelled swords, he gave him leave to 
depart, and having thus treated him with all possible honour 
and respect, sent him to Sultán Dahlol. Sultán Bahlol, likewise, 
gratified Prince Jalal Khan by the kind and polite manner in 
which he behaved to him, and then sent him to Sultan Husain. 

Some time after, Sultán [Bahlol] determined to go to Shams- 
ábád; which place he again took from Jind Khan, and gave it 


i 


i [This sentence is found only in the Zurtkh-¢ Khdn-Jahdn Lodt.] 
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to Ráí Karan. He also presented the kettle-drum and standard 
which he had wrested from Dary& Khán to Narsing Deo, the 
son of Rai Partáb.! Dary& Khan took advantage of an oppor- 
tunity, and, with the approval of Kutb Khan, slew Narsing Deo. 
Kutb Khan, Husain Khán, Mubáriz Khan, and Rai Partáb, 
having entered into a conspiracy, went over to the Sharki monarch.? 
. Sultán Bahlol, finding himself too weak to resist them, went back 
to Dehli; and after some time, started for Multán, with the in- 
tention of putting an end to the disturbances in the Panjab. He 
left Kutb Khán Lodí and Khán Jahán in Dehli, to act as his 
deputies during his absence ; but whilst he was yet on the road,® 
news reached him that Sultán Husain, with a well-appointed army 
and war-elephants, was marching towards Dehli. Sultán Dahlol 
turned back, and with all possible speed returned to Dehli, and 
went out to meet the foe, with whom, after some time, ht found 
himself face to face, Continual fighting took place between the 
two parties during the space of seven days, when at length, 
after much slaughter, by the efforts of the chiefs, à peace was 
brought about; and it was agreed that both kings should remain 
within the boundaries of their respective territories for threo years. 

After this truce, Sultán Bahlol abode in Dehli for three 
years, and Sultán Husain retutned to Jaunpür, and attended to 
the affairs of his kingdom and army. During this period, 
Sultan Bahlol proceeded against Ahmad Khan Mewátti, who had 
before been an ally of Sultán Husain. When ho arrived in 
Mewát, Ahmad Khan was induced by the representations of the 
Khán-khánán, one of the chief nobles of Sultán Dahlol, to come 
in and pay his respects. 

1 Firisbta represents this in quite a different light:—*Pert&áb Rf had formerly 
taken a standard and pair of drums from Dary& Khá&n Lodi iñ action; and that 
chief, in order to avenge himself, assassinated Narsing RA, in spite of the opposition 
of Kutb Khan, the son of Husain Khan, Mubárak Khán, apprehensive of Dury& 
Khån’s influence at Court, fled to Husain Sh&h Sharki."’"—-Briggs, vol. i. p. 556. 

2 Ni'amatu-lla represents that this conspiracy arose in consequenee of the assassina- 
tion of Narsing Deo (M&., p. 87; Dorn, p. 51); but there seems no connexion. [No 


mention is made of ** Kutb Khan” in any of the MSS. of the Afakhzan.] 
3, [** Before he reached Lahore." —Makhzan.] ; 
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About this period Ahmad Khan, the son of Yusuf Khan 
Jalwani, governor of Baydna, broke out into revolt against 
Sultan Bahlol; and having caused the khutba to be read and 
coin to be struck in the fort of Bayána in the name of Sultan 
Husain, sent intelligence of this to Sultán Husain.! No dispute 
had occurred during the period óf the three years’ truce; but 
now the Sultan marched towards Dehli with 100,000 horse and 
1000 elephants. Sultán Bahlol came out of Dehli, and drew up 
his forces before the enemy in the neighbourhood of Bhatwára. 
Khan Jahan interposed, and effected a reconciliation between the 
parties; after which Sultán Husain went to Etawah, and remained 
there, whilst Sultán Bahlol returned to Dehli. 

After the lapse of some time, Sultán Husain broke his oath, 
and again advanced against Sultán Bahlol. Sultán Bablol loft 
Dehli, and both sides skirmished during several days in the 
vicinity of the Sarai Lashkar; they, however, ended by making 
peace. About this time Sult4n Husain’s mother, Bibi Raji, 
departed this life in Etáwah. Kalyán Mal, the son of Rai Karan 
Sing, Rájá of Gwalior, and Kutb Khan Lodi, went from Chanda- 
war to condole with Sultan Husain. Kutb Khán found that 
Sultán Husain was inimical to and disposed to injure Sultan 
Bahlol, so he flattered.the Sultéh by telling him that Bahlol 
was his subject, and unable to cope with him as a rival, and 
that he would take no rest until he had obtained possession of 
Dehli for him. After thus deceiving Sultán Husain, Kutb 
Khan took leave of him, and presented himself to Sultan 
Bahlol, and said, * We have escaped from the hands of Sultan 
Husain by wiles and contrivances, and have discovered that he 
entertains a rooted hatred to you. It is necessary for you, there- 
fore, to look to yourself. Be on the alert." 

About this time, Sultan 'Aláu-d din departed to the mercy 
of God in Badáán. Sultán Husain went there for the purpose 
of offering condolenee, but he finished by wresting Badáün from 
'Aláu-d dín's son, and in doing so injured his reputation, From 


à [Dorn’s version is here defective. ] 
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thence he went to Sambhal, where he confined Mubárak Khan, 
the son of Tatar, Khan, the governor of that place, and sent 
him to Saran. He then proceeded in person against Dehli, 
with a large army and 1000 elephants, and arrived at the ferry 
of Kanjh, on the river Jumna, in the month of Zi-l hijja, 
A.H. 893, and encamped there.  Sultán Bahlol was, at this 
period, in the direction of Sirhind, but came to Dehli when he 
heard the news. Both parties were employed in fighting for 
*some time, and the eastern forces were generally victorious, 
owing to their superior strength and numbers. In the end, 
Kutb Khán sent a person to Sultan Husain with a message, 
saying, “ I am the grateful servant of Bibi Raji ; she treated me 
with the utmost kindness whon I was a prisoner in Jaunpür, I 
think that the most advisable course to pursue at present is to 
make peace, and return. Let the countries on the other side of 
the river Ganges be ruled by you, and those on this side by 
Sultan Bahlol.”? Thus did Kutb Khán's interposition put an 
end to this warfare. 

Sultan Husain, relying on the truce which had been concluded, 
marched away, leaving his baggago behind. Sultán Bahlol took 
advantage of the opportunity, pursued Sultán Husain, and plun- 
dered his baggage. <A portion of the valuables and treasures, 
which had been laden on horses and elephants, fell into the hands 
of Sultán Bahlol. Moreover, forty noblemen of Sultán IIusain's 
army, who were grandeos of his kingdom, including Katlagh 
Khan, the wazir, who was one of the most learned men of the 
age, Odhü, the ndib, and others like them, were made captive. 
Sultan Bahlol put Katlagh Khan in chains, and gave him in 
charge to Kutb Khan. The defeated Sultán himself also 
fled ; Malika Jahan, the chief wife of Sultán Husain, was 
taken prisoner. Sultan Bahlol appointed eunuchs to keep strict 
guard over the wife of the Sultáu; and after some time she 
was ‘sent, with the. greatest honour and respect, to Sultán 
Husain, Sultán Bahlol seized several parganas which belonged 
to Sultán Husain, such as Kampil, Pattiálí, Sakit, Kol, and 
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Jalálí,! and appointed his own governors. He then went himself 
in pursuit, and when the pursuit had lasted some time, Sultán 
Husain faced about, and posted himself in the village of Rám- 
panjwáran, which is attached to Ráprí, At length, a truce was 
agreed upon, the conditions of which were that both the Sultáns 
should remain eontented with their old boundaries. After the 
conclusion of peace, both returned to their respective countries.? 
In the next year Sultan Husain, at the instigation of Malika 
Jahan, forgetful of his oath, again came to attack Sultan Bahlol, 
at the head of a large army. A desperate battle: was fought, 
near the village of Sonhár, and Sultán Husain, being again 
routed, went to Ráprí. Sultán Bahlol pitched his camp near the 
village of Dhüpámü. An immense amount of valuable property 
fell into the hands of the Lodis, the possession of which tended 
much to increase the power and authority of Malik Bahlol. 
About this time intelligence arrived of the decease of Khan 
Jahan Lodi, and Sultan Bahlol granted to his son the title of 
Khán Jahán, and conferred on him the appointments held by 
his father. He then went to Rápri against Sultán Husain, 
and was victorious, after much fighting and slaughter, Sultan 
Husain, being defeated, fled across the river Jumna. Whilst 
passing that stream, several of his wives and children were 
drowned in the river of mortality; this caused Sultan Husain 
excessive pain and affliction. He, after suffering much trouble, 
and repentance, went off towards Gwalior, intending to pro- 
ceed from thence to Jaunpir. On his way to, Gwalior, the 
Bhadauryas attacked his camp. When he arrived at that place, 
Rai Karan Sing, the Rájá of Gwalior, showed his allegiance, 
and received him with regal honours, He presented an offering 
to the Sultán, consisting of some /acs of tankas, various descrip- 
tions of tents, with some horses, elephants, asd camels, and 
thus proved himself one of the well-wishers of the State. He 


1 Ni'amatu-lla omits the names, but Firishta adds those of Shamsáb&d and 
Marhera, and mentions Jalesár in lieu of Jalali. 

2 The Makhzan-$ .Afghdni represents that actual possession was the basis of this 
hollow truce between these perfidious princes. 


& 
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also sent a body of his own troops to accompany the Sultán as 
far as Kálpí. 

Whilst this was happening, Sultán Bahlol determined to pro- 
ceed to Etáwah. Ibráhim Khán, the brother of Sultán Husain, 
and Haibat Khán, called Gurg-andás, **the wolf-slayer," who 
thad posted themselves in Etáwah, fought for three days, after 
which they begged for mercy, and surrendered that fortress. 
Sultán Bahlol appointed Ibrahim Khán Lohání to command in 
Etáwah, and assigned some parganas of Etáwah to Ráí Dádand. 
He then went with a numerous force against Sultán Husain ; 
they met at the village of Rángánw, which belongs to Kálpí, and 
both parties were engaged for some time in preparation for 
battle. 'The river Jumna was between them. At tbis period 
Rai Tilak Chand, the governor of the territory of Baksar,! came 
to pay his respects to Sultan Bahlol, and took his army across 
the river by a ford, against the troops of Sultán Husain, who, 
being too weak to resist, fled to the Panna? country, the Rájá of 
which place came out to meet him, and presented him with some 
lacs of tankas, and 100 horses and elephants, after which he sent 
his own soldiers with him as far as Jaunpúr. 

Sultán Bahlol collected a body of men, with the intention of 
„gaining possession of Jaunpúr, and when he drew near, Sultán 
Husain, being unable to resist, retired toward Bahráích, towards 
which place Sultán Bahlol likewise directed his steps, and they 
met on the banks of the Rahab.? After a contest, which ended 
as usual im the defeat of Sultán Husain, the whole of tho 
' regalia fell into the hands of the Lodis. Sultán Bahlol, after 
the victory, made up his mind to go to Jaunpür, which place he 

1 Firishta hes Katehr (Rohilkhend).— Briggs, vol. i, p. 559. ‘Abdulla says, 
governor of that place (K4lpi).—Zdrikh-¢ Ddádi, MS. p. 28. 

3 ‘ Patna” is the most common reading, but I conceive that “ Panna,” in Bundel- 
khand, is meant. 

8 Firishta says the Kali Nadi.—Briggs, vol, i, p. 559. 

4 Firishta adds that Bibi Khunza, daughter of the late king, Saiyid 'Al&u-d din, 
and chief lady of Husain Sh&h's household, was taken captive and treated with 


respect.” Ahmad Yádg&r (MS. p. 10) represents her as instigating her husband 
Mahmúd to hostilities against Bahlol, 
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took possession of. Leaving Mubárak Khán to govern Jaunpür, 
and Kutb Khán Lodi and Khán Jahán, with some other nobles, 
in the territory of Manjhauli, he himself proceeded in the 
direction of Dadáün. Sultán Husain availed himself of the 
opportunity thus offered, and returned to Jaunpur, with a large 
army; upon which the nobles of Sultán Bahlol quitted Jaunpür 
and went to Manjhaulí; but finding themselves unable to hold 
that place, they entered into an arrangement with Sultán Husain, 
and amused him under various artifices, devised by Kutb Khán, 
until such time as succour should arrive. Sultán Bahlol sent his 
own son, Bárbak Sháh, to aid them, and also followed in person. 
Sultán Husain, being unable to do anything, went to Bihar. 
When Sultán Bahlol arrived in the town of Haldi, he 
heard the news of the death of Kutb Khán Lodi, the son 
of Islam Khan, the Sultán's uncle. After passing some days 
in the performance of the customary mourning, he went to 
Jaunpür; and having established Bárbak Sháh on the throne 
there, returned himself to Kálpi, which placo he gavo to ’Azam 
Humáyún,! the son of Prince Khwája Bayazid. He then pro- 
eeoded to Dhülpür by the road of Chandawár; and the Rai of 
Dhúlpúr came forth to meet him, and presented him with some 
mans of gold, so that the Ráí was treated as a well-wisher of 
the State. The Sultán marched thence and came to the pargana 
of Bari. Ikbál Khan, the governor of Bari, having paid his 
respects in a fitting and respectful manner, was appointed a 
servant of the State. He made an offering of some mans of 
gold to the Sultan, who confirmed him in the possession of Bari. 


1 « Bahlol, being now old, divided his dominions among his sons. Jaunpür was 
conferred on Bárbak Khán; Karra and M&nikpir on ’Alam Khán ; Bahrfich on his 
nephew Sháhzáda Muhammad Farmulí, known by tho name of K4l& Pahár (the 
black rock); Lucknow and Kálpi on ’Azam Humáytün, whose father, Bayazid Khán, 
was assassinated by one of his own servants; Badáün was allotted to Khan Jahán, a 
relation, and one of his oldest officers; and Dehli with several districts in the Dofb 
were conferred on his son Prince Nizim Sh&h, known afterwards by the namo of 
Sikandar, whom he now declared his heir and successor."—Firishta, vol. i., p. 560. 
Tho nobles are represented by the same historian as considering the succession to 
be the right of ’ Azam Humá&yün. 
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From thence, proceeding towards Alláhápür, a dependency of 
Rantambhor,! he overran that country, and spoiled its fields and 
gardens. After which he came to Dehli, where he remained, 
and spent some time in ease and festivity, in performing deeds 
of justice and displaying liberality. 

At the close of the rainy season and the rising of the star 
Canopus, he went to Gwalior, the ruler of which place, Raja 
Man, came forth to show his obedience; and after presenting an 
offering of eighty /acs of tankas, he was confirmed in the posses- 
sion of Gwalior? From that place the Sultán marched to 
Etáwah, from the government of which place he dismissed Rai 
Sangat Sing, the son of Rai Dádand,! and then went back to 
Dehli. On the road he fell sick, on account of the excessive 
heat, and near the village of Maldwi,® which is in the territory of 
Sakit, in the year A.n. 894 (a.D. 1488), he departed from this 
transitory and troublesome existence to the regions of cternity, 
in obedience to the summons of the Almighty. Ho reigned 
during the space of thirty-eight years eight months and eight 
days; and one of tho most learned men of the age has made 
this verse in his praise:—'*In the year 894 departed from tho 
earth the mighty monarch, the vanquisher of kingdoms, the 
world-conqueror Bahlol.’’? 


1 The Tabakdt-¢ Akbari assigns 887 x. as the year of the invasion of Rantambhor. 

2 Among the Extracts from Ahmad Yádgár (suprà, p. 4), will be found passages 
relating to transactions with the Rai of Udipur and Ahmad Kháu Bhatti. It is 
impossible to assign their proper dates. - 

3 Ahmad Yádgár represents that Ráj& Mán died during Bahlol’s reign, and that 
his son consented to pay an annual peshkash of twelve elephants and 200,000 rupees. 
These border Rajas were the object of constant plunder to the Kings of Dehli, Jaunpür, 
and Málw&, as each in his turn obtained the temporary predominance. [The Makhzan 
puts it rather differently, and says “ the Sultán postponed the conquest of Gwálior."] 

4 [Var. “Danda,” “ Dad,” * Dand."] 

5 [* Jalali ” in the MSS. of tfo Makhzan.] 

6 Ho was buried in Jád Bagh, near Dehli.—Zurikh-+ Ddádt, MS. p. 29. 

7 A very favourable estimate of Bahlol's character will be found among the Extracts 
from the Zurthh-i Ddüdi (suprà, Vol. IV., p. 430). Firishta is equally panegyrical : — 
« Bahlol Lodf was estecmed a virtuous and a mild prince, executing justice to the 
utmost of his knowledge, and treating his courtiers rather as companions than subjects, 
When he obtained the crown, he divided the public treasure among his friends, and 
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The proceedings of Strltdn Sikandar Lodi at Gwalior and Bayána. 


— Rebellion in Jaunpir.— Retreat from ae of 
Bihér.—(a.H, 897—901.) 


Sultán Sikandar then pursued his march to ) Kálpí, of which 
he dispossessed 'Azam Humáyün, the son of Prince Khwaja 
Bayazid, and bestowed it upon Mahmúd Khan Lodi. After 
which he proceeded to Baksar Chhetra, whose governor, Tatar 
Khan, showed the most entire homage and allegiance to him, 
and was confirmed in the government of Chhetra. He then 
directed his progress to Gwalior; from whenee hé despatched 
Khw4ja Muhammad Farmuli with an honorary dress to Raja 
Man, who acknowledged his authority, and sent in return a 
nephew of his to attend upon the Sultán. His way now led him 
to Bayána, where Sultan Ashraf, a son of Ahmad Khan Jalwáni, 
presented himself before him, professing his submission. He was, 
nevertheless, ordered to evacuate Bayána, and to take in exchange 
Jalesar, Mahrera, Chandawar, and Sakit. Ashraf, in conformity 
with this command, took "Umar Khan Sarwáni with him to 
Bayána, under the pretence of delivering the keys over to him ; 
but when within the walls, he foolishly drew the shield of rebel- 
lion over his face, closed the gates, and put the fort in a state of 
defence, and was imitated by Haibat Khan Jalwáni, one of his 
vassals, in Agra, which was a dependency of Bayána. 

The Sultán had, in the meanwhile, pitched his tents on tho 
banks of the Jumna, whither he retired in order to avoid the 


could be seldom prevailed on to ascend the throne, saying, * That it was eflough for him 
that the world knew he was king, without his making a display of royalty. He was 
extremely temperate in his dict, and seldom ate at home. "Though a man of no great 
literary acquirement himself, he was fond of the company of learned men, whom he 
rewarded according to their merit. He placed greaj relianee on the courage of his 
Mughal troops, on which account they met with such encouragement among] J his 
relations and courtiers, that it is estimated there were nearly 20,000 Mughals in the 
service of the government during his reign. He was a wise and brave “prince, and 
personally well acquainted with Muhammadan law. He also studied the best insti- 
tutes for maintaining order in his government, which he invariably adopted. He was 
prudent, and, above all things, deprecated hurrying matters of State; and, indeed, 
his conduct throughout life sufficiently evinced how much he practised this quality.” 
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heat, and amuse himself with fishing. When the news of these 
occurrences arrived, he left some of his chiefs to lay siege to Agra, 
and drew his army back to Bayána, which he closely invested. 
Sultán Ashraf, being hard pressed, offered to surrender, and thus 
Bayána was conquered in the year 897! (1492 a.p.). Sultán 
Sikandar entrusted the fort to Khán-khánán Farmulí, and him- 
self returned to Dehli. He had arrived at this place only 
twenty-four days, when intelligence was brought from Jaunpür, 
that the zaminddrs of that province, headed by the Bachgotis, 
had collected together a force of nearly 100,000 men, horse and 
foot, and deposed Mubárak Khan, the governor of Jaunpur, and 
even killed his brother Sher Khan; that Mubárak Khan himself 
had crossed the Ganges by the ferry of Júsí, but had fallen into 
Mullá Khán's hands; upon which Rai Bhid, Rájá of Panna, 
had seized and carricd him off a prisoner. Barbak Sháh, from 
his inability to offer resistance, abandoned Jaunpur, and retreated 
to Muhammad Khan Farmuli, who bore the title of K4la Pahár 
(‘black mountain’), The Sultan marched in 899 (1493-4), in that 
direction, and when he arrived at Dalamau, Barbak Sháh and all his 
nobles presented themselves humbly before him, and were received 
with royal favour and kindness. Rai Bhid, being apprehensive of 
the Sultán's displeasure, sent Mubarak Khan to the Sultán; upon 
which, the latter proceeded to Katehr, where the zamíndárs had 
concentrated themselves in large numbers, and offered a well- 
contested battle; but being finally defeated, dispersed themselves 
in all directions, and the army of Islám captured a great quantity 
of booty. 

He now returned vietorious to Jaunpür, and having for the 
second time settled the administration of the place upon Bárbak 
Sháh, he again set out on his return to Dehlí. He enjoyed 
himself in field sports during one month in the neighbourhood 
of Oudh; but when he reached Katehr, he received intelligence 
that Bárbak Sháh could not maintain himself in Jaunpür against 


1 Dr. Dorn (History of the Afghdns, p. 56) says 898; but my copy of the 
Makhzan-t Afghani reads 897. 
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the attacks of the zaminddrs; upon which the Sultán detached 
Muhammad Khan 'Farmulí, ’Azam Humáyün, Khan Jahán, 
and Khán-khánán Lohání by way of Oudh, and Mubárak Khán 
- by that of Karra, with orders to put Barbak Sháh in chains, and 
send him to Court. This being faithfully executed, he gave him 
in charge to "Umar Khan Sarwáni and Haibat Khan, and pro- 
ceeded himself to the fort of Chunér to chastise some nobles of 
Sultán Husain Sharkí. These, however, after giving battle. 
were obliged to retreat, and fortified themselves in Chunar, 
which being very strong and almost impregnable, he did not 
stop to besiege it, but proceeded towards Kantit, a dependency 
of Panna;! the Rájá of which place, Ráí Bhid, came out to 
meet him, and proffered his allegiance, for which tho Sultán 
confirmed him in the possession of Kantit, and moved on to Arail 
and Bayák. It was at this time that Rai Bhid, in consequence 
of his suspicious temper, abandoned all his camp-equipage and 
effects, and fled. The Sultán ordered his whole property to be 
collected together, and sent to the Rájá.? On his arrival at Arail, 

he ordered the gardens and habitations of that district to be 
laid waste; after which, he proceeded, by the way of Karra, to 
Dalamau, where he married tho widow of Shor Khán Lohánt, who 
was one of tho most beautiful and intelligent women of the age ; 
and then continued his march to Shamsabad, from whence, after 
a stay of six months, he proceeded to Sambhal, but returned 
again from thence to Shamsábád, On his way thither, he 
destroyed a place called Pareotákal, the sink and receptacle of 
marauders, and put to death most of that rebellious gang. 

After spending the rainy season at Shamsábád, in a.m. 900 
(1494-5), he set out in the direction of Panna, for the purpose of 
chastising Rájá Bhid; but on his arrival at Khán Ghátí, he fell 
in with his son Bír Sing Deo, who offered battle, but, being put 
to flight, fled towards Panna, pursued by the army of Islám. On 

1 Briggs (vol. i., p. 570) reads “ Kootumba,” a dependency of Patna, and calls the 
Raji “ Bulbhudur Ray." 


2 The Makhzan-i Afghdnt, on the contrary, says (MS., p. 100) that the Sultan gave 
it over to be plundered, which is by far the most probable statement. 
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the Sultán's arrival at Panna, Rájá Bhid fled towards Sirguja, 
but died on the road. Sultán Sikandar then penetrated as far 
as Phaphünd, belonging to Panna;! but he was compelled to 
retreat to Jaunpür, in consequence of the extreme scarcity of 
provisions, opium, salt, and oil. Besides which, almost all the 
horses perished; so much so, that ninety out of every hundred 
died. In consequence of this, Lakhni Chand, a son of Raja 
Bhid, and all the zaminddrs wrote to Sultán Husain, repre- 
senting that Sikandar did not possess a single horse, all having 
perished. Husain, upon this, marched out of Bihar at 
the head of a large force, including 100 elephants, with the 
intention of defeating Sultán Sikandar; who, having crossed 
the Ganges at the ferry of Kantit, went first to Chunar, and 
thence to Benáres. He detached Khán-khánán to Salbáhan, 
the son of Rájá Bhid, with directions to conciliate him, and 
induce him to accompany the Khan. Mcanwhile, Sultán Husain 
had reached within thirteen kos of Benáres, and Sultán Sikandar 
drew near with all expedition ; and having marshalled his troops, 
with the divine aid, commenced the engagement, supported by 
Salbáóban, who had opportunely arrived to his support. The 
battle was well contested; but at length the fortune of the day 
suddenly turned against Sultan Husain, who fled towards Patna ; 
but being closely pursued by Sultán Sikandar at the head of 
100,000 cavalry, he took tho route of Bihar. After the lapse of 
nine days, Sultán Sikandar succeeded in reaching Husain’s 
camp, and then heard that he had fled to Bihar. Thither also 
he was pursued by Sikandar, and on his ascertaining this to be 
the case, he left Malik Kandü behind in the fort, and sought 
shelter at Khalgánw, a dependency of Lakhnauti.2 Sultán Sikan- 

1 The Makhzan-i Afghdni (MS. p. 100) says *Kanauj." But though thoro isa 
Phaphand in the Do&b, which was formerly a dependency of Kanauj, this evidently 
refers to some other wilder distriet in the Dundelkhand hills. Dorn in his translation 
also has “ Kanauj.” 

2 We learn from Firishta (i., p. 572), that the fugitive was received by 'Al&u-d dfn, 
King of Bengal, with the utmost courtesy. Under his protection he passed the 


remainder of his days in obscurity, and in his person the Sharki dynasty became 
extinct. 
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dar then detached from his eamp at Deobár, a force to lay 
waste Bihar. Malik Kandáü, from his inability to resist the 
Sultán's troops, took to flight, and Bihár thus fell into the 
possession of the Sultán. Sikandar having left Muhabbat Khan, 
together with several ¢hiefs, in Bihar, proceeded to Darweshpir, 
where he left Khan-khanan in charge of his camp, and advanced 
himself in all haste to Tirhüt, whose Rájá advanced to receive 
him with all humiliation, and agreed to the payment of several 
lacs of tankas as a fine, for the receipt of which the Sultán 
left Mubarak Khán behind, and proceeded a second time to 


Darweshpür. 
* * * * * we * * 


Sullán Sikandar punishes the governor of Dehli.—His proceedings 
at Gwalior, Bayána, Dhilpir, and Mandrail.— Foundation 
of .A'gra.— Earthquake at A’gra.—Proceedings on the Cham- 
bal.— Capture of Awantgar.— Disastrous march to A’gra. 
—(a.H. 906-913.) 


About the samo time intelligence of the mal-administration 
and misconduct of Asghar, the governor of Dehli, reaching the 
sublime ear, Khawás Khan, governor of Máchíwára, was coth- 
missioned to apprehend and transmit him to Court. But prior to 
the arrival of Khawás Khan, Asghar, on the Ist of Safar, 906 x. 
(27 August, 1500), fled from Dehli to Sambhal, to offer his sub- 
mission ; but by the high command of the Sultán, he was seized 
and thrown into prison. Khawas Khan repaired to Dehli, and 
leaving there his son Ismail Khan, returned, according to 
orders, to Sambhal. The Sultan received him most graciously, 
and presented him with an honorary vest. Soon after, Sa'íd 
Khan Sarwáni, who belonged to the seditious party, came from 
Lahore to pay his respects. The Sultan banished him, together 
with Tátár Khan, Muhammad Shah, and the other disaffected 
chiefs, from his empire; and they accordingly took the route of 
Gwalior, and went off in haste to Málwá and Gujarat. 

Rájá Mán, of Gwalior, sent one of his attendants, Nihal, 
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with valuable presents to the Sultán; but when the envoy was 
admitted to him, he returned such coarse and improper answers 
to the questions put to him, that the Sultan, in a rage, uttered a 
threat! that he would himself command an expedition against 

the fort (of Gwalior) and capture it. E 
‘Meanwhile, the report of the death of Khán-khánán Farmulí, 
governor of Dayána, having reached the Sultán, he appointed the 
two sons of the deceased, '"Imád and Sulaiman, to succeed him; 
but as Bayána, owing to its strong fort and frontier situation, 
was the scat of sedition and tumult, they both came with their 
attendants to Sambhal, to consult with the Sultán about some 
affairs. Deeming their arrival inopportune, he appointed Khawas 
Khan governor of Bayána; and after some days, Safdar Khan 
was nominated governor of Agra, one of its dependencies. To 
'Imád and Sulaimán he gave Shamsábád, Jalesár, Manglaur, 
Sháhábád, and some other districts. After that, he ordered 
"Alam Khan Mewáttí, and Khán-khánán Lohání, jágirdár of 
Rápri, in conjunction with Khawás Khán, to reduce the fort of 
Dhilpur, and wrest it from the hands of R4i Mánik-deo. When 
these chiefs, in execution of the command, directed thoir route 
against that placo, the ráí came out to repel force by force, and 
much life was daily lost on both sides. Amongst the killed was 
Khwája Ben, one of the most gallant of combatants. 

On account of these occurrences, Sikandar himself marched 
on Friday, the 6th Ramazán, 906 (March, 1501), upon Dhülpür; 
but Raja Mánik-deo, placing a garrison in the castle, retroated 
to Gwalior. This detachment, however, being unable to defend 
it, and abandoning the fort by night, it fell into the hands 
of the Muhammadan army. Sikandar, on entering the fort, 
fell down on his knees, and returned thanks to God, and cele- 
brated his victory. The whole army was employed in plunder- 
ing, and all the groves which spread their shade for seven kos 
arpund Bayána were torn up from the roots. After a residence 

1 The word in the originaland in the Makhzan-t Afghani (MS. p. 105) is e ud 
which Dr. Dorn has converted (p. 60) into the name of a fort called ** Tahd." 
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of one month in Dhülpür, the Sultán marched to Gwalior. 
There he left Adam Lodí, with most of the nobles, and passing 
the Chambal, encamped for two months on the banks of the Así 
or Mendhi, where his people fell sick, owing to the badness of 
the water.  Rájá Mán not only delegated ambassadors for 
peace, but expelled from the fort Sa'íd Khán,.Bábü Khan, * 
and Rái Ganesh, who had formerly deserted the Sultán, and 
taken refuge with him. Besides that, he sent his eldest son, 
Bikramajit, to wait upon the Sultán, who bestowed upon him 
a robe of honour and a horse, and then allowed him to depart. 
From thence the Sultán returned towards Agra; and when he 
reached Dhülpür, he bestowed that district upon Rái Bináik-deo, 
Afterwards, he set out for Bayána, the seat of the empire, which 
he honoured with his presence, and spent there the rainy season. 
In Ramazan of the year 910 (1504 a.p.), after the rising of 
Canopus, he raised tho standard of war for the reduction of the 
fort of Mandráil; but the garrison capitulating, and delivering up 
the eitadel, tho Sultán ordered the temples of idols to be demol- 
ished, and mosques to be construeted. After leaving Mián Makan 
and Mujáhid Khán to protect the fort, he himsolf móved out 
on à plundering expedition into the surrounding country, where 
he butehered many people, took many prisoners, and devoted to 
utter destruction all the groves and habitations; and after 
gratifying and honouring himself by this exhibition of holy zeal, 
he returned to his capital Bayána. l 
In the same year the heat of the air became so intense, 
that almost all the people fell grievously sick of .fevers. It 
had fora long time occurred to the Sultán to found a town on 
the banks of the Jumna, which was to be the residence of the 
Sultén, and the head-quarters of the army, and to serve to 
keep the rebels of that quarter in awe, and deprive them of 
further opportunity of growing refractory, for frequently the /ágír- 
dárs and government servants and the peasantry in general in 
sarkár Bayána had complained of the violence: to which they were 
subject. With this view, he commissioned, in the year 911 (1505 
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A.D.), some judicious and. intelligent men to explore the banks of 
the river, and report upon any locality which they might consider 
the most eligible. Accordingly, the exploring party left Dehli in 
boats, and, as they proceeded, examined carefully both sides of 
the river, until they arrived at the spot where Agra now stands ; 
and having approved of it, communicated their selection to the 
Sultan. Upon this, he left Dehli and marched to Mathura, 
where he took boat, amusing himself by the way with various 
kinds of sport. When he approached the sito indicated, he 
observed two elevated spots which seemed suitable for building ; 
and inquired of Mihtar Mullá Khán, who was called * Naik,’ 
and commanded the royal barge, which of those two mounds 
appeared to him the most suitable. He replied, ** That which is 
A'gra, or in advance, is the preferable one." The Sultán smiled, 
and said, “ The name of this city then shall be callod Aera." 
He then repeated the fdtiha, and in an auspicious moment issued 
orders for founding the city, when portions of mauza’ Pashi and 
mauza Poya, pargana Dili, sarkár Bayána, were occupied for 
. that purpose; and the pargana of Agra was henceforward added. 
to the fifty-two parganas which comprised the sarkár of Bayána. 
From that period this city continued to advance in population, 
and became the seat of government of the Sultans of Hind. 

The Sultan, after giving orders for the construction of a fort, 
went towards Dhülpür; and on entering the fort, transferred the 
charge of it from Ráí Bináik-deo to Malik Mu'izzu-d din, and 
himsélf returned to Agra, giving his nobles leave to retiro to 
their respective jdgirs. 

On Sunday, the 3rd of Safar, 911 (July, 1505 a.p.), a violent 
earthquake occurred at Agra, and even the very hillsequaked, 
and lofty buildings were thrown down, The living thought the 
day of judgment had arrived; the dead, the day of resurrection. 
No such earthquake had been known in Hindustan since the 
days of Adam, nor is any such recorded in the page of history. 
One of the able scholars of Hind has traced its date in the 
word “Kází.” Many people say, that on the self-same day 
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an earthquake was felt throughout most of the provitices of 
Hindustan,! 

When the rains had passed, and some time even after the rising 
of Canopus, towards the close of the year 911, the Sultan went 
towards Gwálior. He remained a month and a half at Dhülpür, 
and then went to the Chambal, where he remained several 
months encamped near the ferry of Gaur. Having left Prince 
Jalal Khan and other Kháns there, he himself advanced to 
wage the holy war and to plunder the country of the infidels. 
He butchered most of the people who had fled for refuge to 
the hills and forests, and the rest he pillaged and put in fetters. 
As scarcity was felt in his camp, in consequence of the non- 
arrival of the Banjaras,? he despatched “Azam Iumáyún for 
the purpose of bringing in supplies; but when he was on his 
march, he was attacked by the Rájá of Gwálior in an ambus- 
cade at Chatáwar, about ten kos from that place. A bloody 
action followed, when Dáüd Khán and Ahmad Khan, the 
sons of Khán Jahán, displayed signal bravery; and as the 
Sultán's army came up from the rear to render assistance, the, 
Rájpüts were put to flight, and many were eithor slain or 
taken captive. The Sultan bestowed the title of Malik Dád 
upon Dáüd, and treated him with the greatest kindness. 
Afterwards, in consequence of the approach of the rainy season, 
he bent his steps towards Agra, after leaving some of his chief 
nobles at Dhülpür. At the capital he passed his time in pleasure 
and amusement. . 

In 912, after tho rising of Canopus, the Sultán went towards 
the fort of Awantgar, and sent on 'Imád Khan Farmuli and 
Mujáhis Khan, with several thousand cavalry and 100 elephants, 
to reconnoitre the place, while ho himself remained behind. Ie 
conferred the office of chamberlain on Kázi 'Abdu-lla, the son 
of Táhir, of Kábul, a resident of the town of Thánesar, and 


1 [See Vol. IV., p. 465.] 


2 Briggs (vol. i, p. 579) observes that this is tho first mention wo have of Ban- 
jéras in Muhammadan history. 
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on Shaikh "Umar and Shaikh Ibráhim.  Kálpi, after the death 
of Mahmúd Khán Lodí, had been bestowed upon his son Jalal 
Khan; but as quarrels arose between him and his brothers, they 
represented matters to the Sultan. Upon this, the Sultán sent 
Fíroz Aghwán to bring into his presence Bhíkan Khán and 
Ahmad Khán, the brothers of Jalál Khán, and on their arrival, 
they were reccived by him on the banks of the Chambal with 
royal favour and kindness. 

On the 23rd of the month the Sultán invested the fort, and 
ordered the whole army to put forth their best energies to 
capture it. At the time which the astrologers had declared to 
be propitious, he himself advanced to the attack, and the contest 
raged on every side. The bloodthirsty soldiers hung on the 
walls like so many ants or locusts, and displayed the most daring 
courage. All of a sudden, by the favour of God, the gale of 
victory blew on the standards of the Sultán, and the gate was 
forced open by Malik 'Aláu-d din. After making a stout resist- 
ance, the garrison begged for quarter, but no one listened to 
them. The Rájpüts, retiring within their own houses, continued 
the contest, and slew their families after the custom of jauhar. 
Meanwhile, an arrow pierced tho eye of Malik 'Aláu-d din, and 
blinded him. After due thanksgivings for his victory, the Sultan 
gave over chargo of the fort to Makan and Mujahid Khan, with 
directions that they should destroy the idol-temples, and raise 
mosques in their places; but on its being represented that 
Mujahid Khán had received a bribe from the Rájá of Awantgar, 
on the understanding that he was to induce the Sultan to retire 
from that country, the Sultan, on the 16th Muharram, 918 (28th 
May, 1507), seized Mauláná Juman, who was in the special con- 
fidence of Mujáhid Khán, and made over the fort to Malik Táju-d 
din, and directed the Kháns who were at Dhúlpúr to imprison 
Mujáhid Khán. The Sultán returned towards Agra at the close 
of Muharram, 918. During this march he made a halt one day, 
in consequence of the narrowness and unevenness of the road, 
in order that the people might pass through without any seramble 
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or precipitation; but here the whole camp was greatly distressed 
for want of water, and a large number of men perished from that 
cause, as well as from being trampled and crushed by the beasts 
of burden, which were all huddled together in a confused mass. 
A jar of water could not be procured under fifteen Sikandari 
tankas. Some men died from exhaustion, and some, who had 
found water, quenched their thirst with such avidity that they 
also fell victims to their excess. When an account was rendered, 
it was found that 800 men had perished. 

On the 27th of Muharram, the Sultan reached Dhülpür, and 
after some days entered Agra, where he spont the season of the 
rains. Qn the rising of Canopus, he started on an expedition 


to Narwar, one of the dependencies of Malwa. 
* * * * * * * 


Sultan Sikandar’s proceedings at Hatkdnt, Lucknow, Nágor, and 
Lesi-Sheopur. 

After remaining one month at the town of Lahair, where he 
received a visit from Ni'amat Khátün, in the year 915 (1509 A.D.), 
the Sultán directed his route towards Hatkánt, which he scoured 
of idolaters and banditti; and when he had put to the sword the 
rebels of that quarter, and established small posts at every place, 
he returned again to his capital. Soon after, information was 
conveyed to him, that Ahmad Khan, son of Mubarak Khan, 
governor of Lucknow, had associated with infidels, and even 
apostatized from the true faith; on which he issued a farmdn 
to Muhammad Khan, a brother of Ahmad Khán, to secure and 
send him to Court. It was also about this time that Muhammad 
Khan, a grandson of Sultan Násiru-d din of Málwá, from dread 
of his grandfather, sued for protection at the Imperial Court. A 
Jarmán was issued to Prince Jalal Khan, importing that as sarkár 
Chanderí?'had been settled on Muhammad Khaz, he was to be 

1 [This passage is also given in the Zarith- Ddádl. See Vol. IV., p. 466.] 
2 This means that he had held it as a jdgírddr of Málw&, for it belonged to that 
kingdom, not to Dehli. And we learn from the JMakAsanet Afghdné and this work, 


that Sultán Sikandar had two years previously attempted to procure its surrender to 
him by Shahábu-d din, a discontented son of the King of Málw&. Subsequently we 
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firmly supported in its possession, and that the Prince was to 
avert from him any molestation on the part of the army of 
Málwá. The Sultán himself went to Dhülpür, for the purpose 
of hunting; and caused a pavilion and palace to be erected at 
each stage between that place and the capital. 

When, in the year 916 (1510 A.D.) his empire was firmly 
established and prospering. in a fortunate moment, while he was 
engaged in his field sports, another kingdom fell into his net. 
The facts were briefly as follows: 'Alí Khán and Abú Bakr, two 
relations of Muhammad Khan, ruler of Nágor, concerted a plot 
against their master, and endeavoured by stratagem to make away 
with him, and seize possession of his country. He, however, 
being informed of their treachery, prevented them from executing 
their plans, and determined to inflict capital punishment on them. 
Upon this, both of them effecting their escape, repairéd to the 
Court of the Sultán. Muhammad, apprehensive of the evil 
consequences arising from the enmity of his relations, the dis- 
affection of his intimates, and their having taken refuge with 
this powerful Sultan, sent not only the assurance of his 
allegiance, with a great many valuable rarities and offerings 
to hiin, but ordered the hutba to be read and coin to bo struck 
at Nagor in the Sultán's name. The report of this submission 
gave the monarch such joy and delight, that he sent Muhammad 
Khan a horse and honorary dress. He then left Dhülpür, and 
honoured the capital, Agra, with his presence, and spent some 
time in a round of pleasure and fétes, in visiting of gardens and 
in hunting expeditions. 

It was about this time that Agra, formerly a dependency of 
Bayana, was fixed upon for the residence of the sovereign ; but 
he soon after departed from Dhülpür, and transmitted an order 


shall find Buhjat Khán, governor on the part of Mahmúd, King of Málw&, placing 
Chanderí in the possession of the Sultan ; and this work also informs us (MS. p. 172) 
that early in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim he appointed Shaikhzáda Manjhir to the 
government of Chanderí, and gave tho office of peshwd to Sultin Muhammad, grandson 
of the King of Málw&. Dorn has by an oversight (p. 73) translated the corresponding 
passage of the Makhean-i Afghdni, “under peshwd Sultan Muhammad." 
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to Sulaimán, a son of Khán-khánán Farmulí, to advance with 
his large army towards Áwantgar and the confines of Süisüpur, 
in support of the new convert, Husain, whose name before was 
Ráí Dungar. But Sulaiman excused himself, by alleging that 
he eould not prevail upon himself to be so remote from the 
King’s person. The Sultán then went to the town of Bari, and 
made over that pargana to Shaikhzáda Makan, having resumed 
it from the son of Mubarak Khan. Then, after staying interme- 
diately at Dhilpir, he returned to Agra; where, according to 
former custom, ho issued farmdns to many of the chief nobles 
on all the frontiers to call them to Court. It was at this time 
that he was taken ill. * * * 


REIGN oF SurrÁN [pRAHim Lopi. 


Punishment of the Zamándárs of Jartoli.—Capture of Kalpt. 


About the time of 'Azam Humáyün's junction with Ibrahim 
Lodi, "Umar Khan, son of Sikandar Khan Súr, having lost his 
life while fighting against a body of the samándárs of Jartoli, a 
place dependent on Kol, and receptacle of the most notorious 
vagabonds and rebels, Kasim Khan, governor of Sambhal, 
marched to that place, and inflicted the merited punishment upon 
them. Having put their leader to death, and suppressed the 
rebellion, he waited on the Sultán at Kanauj.2 Most of the 
nobles in the séba of Oudh, Jaunpur, and Lucknow, including 
Said Khan and Shaikhzáda Farmuli, came likewise to pay their 
respects, having abandoned the cause of Jal4l Khán, and were 
enrolled ainongst the servants of the State. In short, everything 
seemed to promise success to the Sultan. The Sultan soon after 


1 The Makhzan-t Afghdni (MS. p. 113) says that the Sultan transferred his jdgír 
to Makan Shaikhzfda, and adds that the Sultan, incensed at his reply, forthwith dis- 
missed him from his service, directing him to quit the camp, but, nevertheless, con- 
ferred the revenue of Biram upon him for his future maintenance, 

2 Dr. Dorn (History of the Afghins, p. 72) represents this very differently, That 
"Umar Khán was himself the victor, and returned triumphantly to Kanauj, and 
nothing js said of Malik Kasim. As my Makhzan-i Afghdnt (p. 128) corresponds 
with the statement in* the text, I suspect there must be an omission in Dr. Dorn's 
manuscript, 


* 
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detatched "Azam Humáyün Lodi, ’Azam Humáyün Sarwání, 
and Nasir Khan Lohání, with a formidable army, and ferocious 
elephants, against Jalálu-d din, who was at Kálpi. Previous 
to their arrival, he had left 'Imádu-1 Mulk, Malik Badru-d din 
Jalwáni, and Ni'amat Khátáün, together with the family of Kutb 
Khan Lodi and his whole harem, in the fort of Kálpí, and 
marched himself towards the capital, with 80,000 cavalry and 
several elephants, in order that he might spread alarm through- 
out the province, and capturo, if possible, the fort of Agra. The 
nobles of the Sultán, on their arrival before Kálpí, laid siege to 
it, and for some days the contest was carried on with cannons 
and matchlocks; but, in the end, the garrison surrendered, and 
delivered up ihe keys of the fort. The town was plundered, and 
rich booty captured by Sultán Ibráhím's troops. * * * 


Rebellion of Bahddur Khdn in Bihér.—Of Daulat Khán Lodi in 
the Panjdb.— Bábar's Invasion of Hindustan. 

Not long after, Daryá Khán Lohdni [governor of Bihár] died ; 
and his son, Bahádur Khán, succeeding to his father’s dignity, 
assumed the new title of Muhammad Shah, at the samo time 
ordering the khutba to be read and coin to be struck in his name. 
He equipped an army of 100,000 horse, and having been joined 
by the nobles who were disaffected against the Sultan, they united 
their forces on the borders of Bihér. At the same time, Nasir 
Khan Loháni, the governor of Gházípür, who commanded the 
Imperial forces, sustained a defeat, and came in to Bahadur Khan.) 


1 The original says merely, * Nasir Khan having sustained a defeat from the army 
of the Sultán, came before him." The Makhzan-t Afghánt (MS. p. 137) says pre- 
cisely the sama. Tho passage is very confused, but the Sultán alluded to is the new 
Sultán, Muhammad Shah. Yet Dr. Dorn translates (p. 77), “ Nasir Khán, after his 
defeat, returned to the Sultan (i e. Ibrahim), but was ordered to take the ficld afresh 
with a strong army, and to destroy the usurper,” for which there is no authority in 
his original. The meaning is made altogether plain by the JFdki'dt-i Mushtaki :— 
“Mian Mustafá plundered Ghá&zípár, whence he expelled Nasir Khan, who came to 
Sultán Muhammad.” (MS. p.83.) This Mian Mustafa was brother of Shaikh 
Bayazid Farmuli, who subsequently made himself conspicuous undor Babar. The 
Mian had been sent at the head of a large army against Nasir Khan of Gházípür, 
and died near the Soane. We find Nasir Khan again in possession of Ghézipar 
in Babar's time.— Memoirs, p. 349. 
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In short, the whole country of Bihár was reduced under the orders 
of Sultan Muhammad, and Ibráhím raised a large force to 
repress this alarming insurrection. 

About the same period the son of Daulat Khán Lodi, governor 
of Lahore, presented himself before the Sultán: but inferring 
from the usual proceedings of this monarch, that he would be 
apprehended, he took to flight, and repaired to his father, to 
whom ho gave a full account of the Sultán's temper, and the 
general dread entertained by the nobles. Daulat Khan, from 
these accounts, perceiving that there was no means of evading 
the Sultán's violence, and being sensible of his own inadequacy 
to oppose him, formed an alliance with Ghází Khan Lodi, and 
the other nobles and jdgirddrs of the Panjab; and renouncing 
his allegiance to Sultan Ibráhím, addressed through ’Alam Khán 
Lodi an invitation to the Emperor Babar at Kabul, to repair to 
Hindustan. No sooner had this monarch perused the letter, 
than he despatched some of his most distinguished nobles with 
'Klam Khan, in advance, to subdue the country; who, when 
they had taken Sialkot and Lahore, reported these conquests to 
the Emperor. Upon which, he himself, on the first days of the 
first Rabi’, in the year 932 (December, 1525), entered upon a 
campaign to reduce Hindüstán. 

' Klam Khan, on his arrival at Lahore, proposed to tho Mughal 
chiefs that, as they had been sent to render him assistance, they 
should advance with him at once against Sultán Ibrahim, and 
take Dehli, before Babar’s arrival. But this the Mughals re- 
fusing to comply with, "Alam Khan separated from them, and 
marched, at the head of 40,000 horse, upon Dehli, which he 
invested. When Sultéu Ibrahim received the account of these 
transactions, he hastened out of Agra with 80,000 horse, and 
pitched his camp at a distance of six miles from Dehli. But 
"Alam Khán one night surprised him-so successfully, that, his 
army being dispersed, and he himself, with about 5000 or*6000 


1 Other authorities mention that he obtained full possession of all the Eastern 
country from Sambhal to Bihar. 
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men, cut off from the main body, was compelled to withdraw to 
some place of security. Early in the morning he received in- 
formation that 'Alam Khán was standing proteeted by only 300 
horse; whilst the rest of his troops were employed in plundering 
and collecting booty. That moment appeared to afford him an 
excellent opportunity of gaining important advantages for him- 
self; so, with the rising of the sun, he threw himself upon his foe, 
like a hill of iron, who, incapable of parrying this charge, fled 
into the Do&b; but the greater number of his gallant men were 
slain, and tho remainder were dispersed in all directions, which 
rendered the Sultáu's triumph complete. 

About this time Babar Pádsháh arrived at Lahoro; when 
Ghází Khán and Daulat Khán, in violation of the subsisting 
treaty, advanced against the fort of Bilwat. The prime minister 
of the Mughal Emperor, Mir Khalifa, brought "Alam Khan to 
pay his respects to the Emperor, and he was well received. After 
some time, Daulat Khán also presented himself in submission 
before tho Emperor, and his example was imitated by Diláwar 
Khán. 

The Emperor marched from Lahore towards Sámána and 
Sannám, and detached Tardi Beg ‘Khan, with 4000 horse, in 
advanco; to oppose whom, the Sultán sent Dáüd Khan, one of 
his principal amirs, at the head of 10,000 eavalry, besides a 
train of elephants. Upon information of his approach, Tardi 
Beg marshalled his troops, and concerted a night attack upon 
Dáüd Khán's camp; who, unable to sustain the shock of the 
aggressor, fell back, and his troops were dispersed in all direc- 
tions, many of his men were slain, and Dáúd Khan himself, with 
geventy men of high rank, fell into the hands of tho enemy. * * * 


Sher Shah's dying regrets. 
On being remonstrated with for giving way to low spirits, 
when he had done so much for the good of the people during his 
short reign, after urgent solicitation, he said, **I have had three 


1 (The * Milwat" of Babar. See Vol, IV., p. 244.] 
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or four desires in my heart, which still remain without ‘accom- 
plishment, and cannot be eradicated except by death. One is, 
I wished to have depopulated the country of Roh, and to have 
transferred its inhabitants to the tract between the Niláb and 
Lahore, including the hills below Nindüna, as far as the Siwálik ; 
that they might have been constantly on the alert for the arrival 
of the Mughals, and not allow any one to pass from Kábul to 
Hind, and that they might also keep the saminddrs of the hills 
under control and subjection. Another is to have entirely 
destroyed Lahore, that so large a city might not exist on the 
very road of an invader, where, immediately after capturing it 
on his arrival, he could collect his supplies and organize his 
resources. Another is, to have built two fleets of fifty large 
vessels each,! as commodious as sardís, for the use of pilgrims 
from India to Mecca; and to have made them so strong, that 
wind and storm should not have been able to disperse them ; and 
that all people might go to and from that holy place in ease and 
comfort. The last is, to have raised a tomb to Ibráhím Lodi in 
Pánipat, but on the understanding that opposite to it there 
should be another tomb of the Chaghatái Sultáns, whom I may 
have despatched to martyrdom; and to have constructed both 

1 This is not in strict accordance with the text, but may be gathered as the real 
meaning from a passage which follows in the same page. Ahmad Yadgfr (MS. p. 313) 
says only “two ships," which is far too small for such imperial aspirations as Sher 
Sháh entertained; and especially as many more plied between India and Arabia for 
the transport of pilgrims. Dorn, who quotes this passage in his Notes from Dr. Lee’s 
text, resolves these into “fifty to fifty-four solid edifices on the road from India to 


Mecca” (part ii., p. 106). I cannot at all concur in this view, and quote therefore 
the passages from the original :— 


UT Lees e$ rely cse n ct jM ae a jo S etl gold 
Dak Ain b u S ada aLi | 
and again a little below :— qu) PO Dd d e M J 


FS L uel! csl us jou slats sls ji ale a al, o S 


The specific number of fifty-four sounds absurd under the circumstances, and jahdz, 
“ ships," both in this and other authors, is too plain to be overlooked. 
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with such architectural embellishments, that friend and foe 
might render their tribute of applause, and that my name might 
remain honoured upon earth until the day of resurrection. None 
of tuese aspirations has God allowed me to carry into effect, and 
I shall carry my regrets with me to my grave." 


Resumption and transfer of jágirs by !"Adali.—Commotion in the 
Council.— Flight of Taj Khan Kirdani, 

One day a distribution of /ágirs was made in ’Adali’s ,ex- 
chequer, which was attended by all the améirs; when 'Adalí 
dispossessed Sháh Muhammad Farmuli of his estates in Kanauj, 
and transferred them to Sarmast Khan Sarwani. This induced 
Sikandar Khán, Farmuli’s son, a young and bold man, to ex- 
claim: ** To what a pass have things come, that our estates are 
taken from us, and settled on the tribe of Sarwanis, who aro 
no better than sellers of dogs!” A stormy debate ensuing from 
both sides, Sháh Muhammad, who was then sick, endeavoured 
to persuade his son not to use such abusive language. But to 
this ho replied: ““When Sher Sh&h had one day cast thee into 
an iron cage, with the intention of putting thee to death, Islam 
Sháh came and induced the Shah, at his intercession,! to grant 
thy life: and now dost thou not perceive the design of all these 
to ruin thee? Why should one brook such insult?” At this 
moment Sarmast Khan, who was a tall and robust man, placed 
his hand familiarly upon Sikandar’s shoulders, as though to 
pacify him ; but, in fact, with the intention of securing him in his 
grasp, and said: * My friend, what is the reason of such anger 
and exasperation?” However, Sikandar, perceiving his inton- 
tion, drew his dagger, and despatched him on the spot. A 
general uproar and tumult pervaded the Council, and all rushed 
upon Sikandar to apprehend him; buthe, with a drawn sword 
in his hand, cut down or wounded all tówards whom he turned. 
’Adali, on witnessing this sanguinary scene, ran off to his private 


1 So says the corresponding passage of Makhzan-i Afghdni, but Dorn translates : 
* I induced the Shah by my intercession,” — Hist, of Afghdna, p. 113. 
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apartment, pursued by Sikandar; whom he, however, succeeded 
in excluding by chaining the door. The greater part of the 
amtrs had previously thrown away their swords and fled; and 
Sikandar stalked about everywhere like a madman, and in this 
manner two hours elapsed. At last, Ibrahim Khan Stir, brother- 
in-law of 'Adali, drew his sword and attacked Sikandar; who, 
being surrounded on all sides, was killed; and Daulat Khan 
Loháni despatched Muhammad Farmuli with one blow. The 
resylt of these transactions was a general dispersion of the 
amirs, ' Adali's authority rapidly declined, and every one looked 
after his own interest alone, as soon as he had secured his per- 
sonal safety by flight. 

Before this scene transpired, Táj Kirani, a brother of Sulaiman, 
having, from the different expressions of the Council, foreseen 
what would happen, had left the Council-room, and proceeded as 
far as the gate of tho citadel of Gwalior, by which he was about 
to descend, when he met Shah Muhammad Farmuli. He ex- 
plained to him the uproarious state of the Council, and said that no 
respect was shown to any one, and that there was no unanimity 
in their deliberations ; it was therefore the safest way not to 
frequent the Council any more, but to retire into private life: he 
himself would not appear any more. He invited Sháh Muham- 
mad to join him, and repair to a place affording security against 
misery, till affairs took a botter turn. Sháh Muhammad rejected 
this offer, in consequence of which he was killed in that riotous 
Council. Táj Kirání went to his house, and made all prepara- 
tions for flight. When he had received intelligence of what 
had passed, he set out in the afternoon for Bengal, and 'Adalí 
despatched an army in pursuit of him.! * * * 


Defeat of the Mughals at the pass of Garht.—Humáyün's entry 
into Gaur. 

The vanguard of thé Mughal army, which, in seven divisions, 

had marched in advance of the main body, pitched their camp at 


! [The details of what transpired subsequently will be found among the Extracts 
from the Térikh-t Ddudt, Vol. IV. p. 506.) 
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a distance of three kos from the defile of Garhi; and every 
morning, urging their horses at full speed towards the entrance 
of the pass, threw their arrows and clubs at its defenders, and 
then retreated. A part of them, with loud voices, poured forth 
most bitter invectives against Jalál Khan, calling him an un- 
manly coward, cowering in the defile like an old woman; that if 
he were a man, and the son of a man, and in the least endowed 
with impetuosity and ardour, he would descend to the field of 
battle to measure strength with men, as he had not yet come in 
contact with Mughals. Similar invectives were repeated every 
day, and a great number of Afgh4us perished by the fire of the 
cannons and matchlocks. Jalal Khan, being informed of these 
proceedings by his attendants, went one day to Haji Khan, 
explaining to him, with the bitterest complaints, that the 
Mughals, coming up every day to harass them in their position 
by missile weapons, and then rotreating, uttered the most abusivo 
language ggainst him, which he could not brook any longer, for 
his patienco was quite exhausted. He himself certainly was too 
weak to put a stop to such injuries; but if the other chiefs would 
assent, they ought at once to march out and mako their attack, 
and see what tlie curtain of secresy would reveal. Haji Khan said, 
« This is not in accordance with your father's command, with 
which you are well acquainted.” Jalal Khan went on to assure 
him that as long as his request should not be complied with, he 
was determined to abstain from water and food. Upon which 
Haji Khán replied, that if such was his resolution, he certainly 
must yield; and every coward returning alive from the battle 
would suffer punishment by Sher Khán's order; but in case 
victory should crown their enterprise, all would be right. He 
then, in order to insure success to his enterprise, read tho fátiha, 
and Jalál Khán withdrew to his own quarters. 

'The next morning the Mughals, according to custom, charged 
their horses, and then retreated to their tents, and relieved them- 
selves of their armour. The troopers then went out to forage, 
whilst the officers resorted to the carpet of repose. Noon had 
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approached, when the Afghfns, opening the gate in the defile, 
sallied forth. A. few only of the Mughals, whose horses were at 
hand, mounted, and put themselves in an attitude of defence; 
but the greater part, being disconcerted in the extreme, turned 
their faces to flight. The action, nevertheless, proved to be of 
the most obstinate nature, and Mubárak Farmuli and Abú-l 
Fath Langáh, besides most of the Mughal officers, fell victims 
to tho sword. The whole camp of the Mughals, baggage, horses, 
camels, elephants, ete., fell into the hands of the victors; and 
nearly all were slain, with the exception of a very small number 
of Kipchi horsemen. It is related that there was no Afghan 
footman but obtained four or five horses, valuable robes, and ` 
many boxes of precious things, out of the spoils.! 

Sher Khán had such a mass of wealth and treasures to carry 
off from Gaur, that he could not gather a sufficient number of 
porters for that purpose, and was at a great loss how to convoy 
these effects to Rohtás. In the meanwhile, he received intelli- 
gence from Jalal Khan of this victory, at which he was exceed- 
ingly rejoiced; and immediately wrote to him, to procure, for a 
suitable compensation, all the captured elephants, camels, oxen, 
in short all beasts of burthen, from any person who might possess 
them, and to send them, as he was in much want of them. Sher 
Khan, upon the occasion of that victory, made use of this adage, 
** That if a cock, in a fight, had been once beaten, he would, on 
being brought into the field a second timo, set up his crowing, 
but never resume the fight.” Jalal Khan after this exploit 
closed the gate, and stopped the progress of Humáyün for more 
than a inonth—a circumstance that enabled Sher Khan at his 
ease to transport by way of Jhárkand all his treasures to 
Rohtás, whither he now likewise called Jalál Khan. 

The Emperor Humáyün, upon this, made his entrance into 
Gaur. Sher Khan had previously fitted up all the mansions of 
that place with an exquisite variety of ornaments and embellish- 
ments, and rendered them a perfect gallery of pictures, by party- 

! [See Vol. IV., p. 367.] 
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coloured carpets and costly silk stuffs, in hopes that Humáyün. 
charmed with it, would be induced to prolong his stay there; and 
his designs were unexpectedly seconded by fate, for Humáyün 
remained four months in Gaur, and had no leisure for any other 


oceupation than pleasure and enjoyment, 
* * * *» * LU *» 


The Battle of Chaunsa.— Capture of Humáyún’s Queen.) 


e In this conflict Muhammad Zamán, with a large force, stood 
forth and commenced the action; but was, in one charge, not 
only defeated and obliged to retreat, but killed. There was no 
one who could withstand; and every one who found his horse 
ready turned his face to flight. A bridge of boats having been 
previously laid over the Ganges, all the fugitives, whether horse 
or foot, endeavoured to escape over it. Humáyün had not yet 
performed his ablutions, when his troops were thrown into com- 
plete disorder; he therefore, immediately finishing them, lent all 
his thoughts to save his own person; for to save his favourite 
lady, with all the other beauties of the harem, was impossible. 
He sent Khwája Mu'azzam, with some other persons who were 
just at hand, in this painful situation, to rescue Begam Mariam 
Makání from her dangerous position, whilst he himsolf hastened 
to reach the bridge; but it having been broken down by the 
throng of the fugitives, and the pressure of the great and small, 
he plunged his horse into the river. He was nearly drowned, but 
Shamsu-d din Muhammad Ghaznavi succeeded in extricating him 
from that destructive element by his skilful efforts and thé aid 
and favour of fortune. In consequence of his excellent service, 
Shamsu-d din’s sons were raised to high and honourable stations. 

When, in the meanwhile, Khwaja Mu’azzam had conveyed 
himself as far as the entrance of the Imperial tent, he perceived 
that the Afghans were sedulously employed in massacre and 
plunder, and he could not find an opportunity of rescuing 
the veil-covered ladies. Nevertheless, he sacrificed his life in 


1 [See Vol. IV., p. 874.) 
o YOL. Y. 8 
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the execution of his master's command. The greater part of 
the Mughals perished in the river, and an immense number 
besides fell by the sword; whilst the 'Afgháns, by the rich booty 
they captured, had all their wants abundantly supplied. The 
Imperial consort likewise fell into their hands, with all her 


establishment. 
g 


Constructs new Rohtás.—Its cost.—Khizr Khan governor of 
Bengal. : * 

Sher Sháh threatened to construct such a fort in that country 
that it should not only effectually restrain the Ghakkars, but 
also the passage of the Mughals. He therefore himself made a 
tour through the Ai/s of Girjhak Ninduna [mountains circum- 
jacent],! and finding a fit spot, he laid the foundations of the fort, 
which he called Rohtas. 

Besides that, he sent a large force against Rái4Sárang, the 
Ghakkar, and not only was the country subdued, and the hill 
of Balndth plundered, which was then the residence of the Dérogha 
of that tract, but the daughter of its chief was taken prisoner, and 
conducted before Sher Shah, who presented her to Khawás Khan; 
upon which Rai Sárang, they relate, sent a quantity of [hemp] 
blankets and millet to Sher Sháh, with the remark that in such 
only eonsisted their raiment and food, besides whieh they could 
afford nothing; according to others, he sent a lion's skin and 
some [arrows] spears, which he said was their only property. 
With this conduct, however, Sher Shah was by no means satis- 
fied. Sárang [Sárang's troops] being weakened by [skirmishes] 
the attacks of the holy warriors, and greatly reduced and 
straitened, submitted himself in person to Sher Shah, who ordered 
him to be flayed alive, and his skin to be filled with straw, and so 
pay the penalty of his misdeeds. 

Sher Sháh issued Jürmáns to complete the fortifications of 
Rohtás; but Todar Khatri represented that the Ghakkars, ‘to 


1 The passages printed in sZa/ics in this Extract show the variations from Dr. Dorn's 
version, his reading being retained in brackets. 
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whom that country belonged, would not allow any one to work for 
wages ; and that they had agreed amongst themselves, upon oath, 
to expatriate every person that should contravene their wishes. 
Sher Shéh, in answer, told him [that he should noways be allowed 
to give up that work, which he only wished to do in consequence 
of his greediness for gold]! that the work did not seem to advance 
under his superintendence, and that a man who was fond of money, 
and was alarmed about disbursing tt, would never accomplish the 
king's designs. Todar, on the reception of this fresh command, 
fixed first a goldon askraf as the enormous remuneration for one 
stone, which induced the [Kakers] Ghakkars to flock to him in 
such numbers that afterwards a stpne was paid with a rupee, 
and this pay gradually fell to five £ankas, till the fortress was 
completed.? 

Sher Shah, during his stay in the environs of [Tatta] the 
river Behat, where he amused himself with hunting, received 
intelligence that Khizr Khan Surk, the governor of Bengal, 
: had. married a daughter of Sultan Mahmúd, and [maintained a 
princely household] sat on the roof of the palace, after the manner 
of the kings of Bengal, at which disrespectful conduct Sher Shah 
was highly displeased. 

1 Bosides the correction of the text, Sher Sháh's answer, as given in the Turikh-¢ 
Khdn-Jahdn, MS. p. 178, shows that Todar’s representation could not have arisen 
from avaricious views:—“You are too cautious about the expenditure of monoy, 
and do not desire that my words may be obcyed. It is right you should show no 
regret in disbursing it, for whatever is expended shall be repaid from my treasury.” 


In the same work we arc told that when the fort was finished, Todar was highly ox- 
tolled for his management aud supervision. 

2 From a rupee it fell, after some time, to ten tankas [the black tanka, equal to 
ath rupee), until it reached as low as a Bahloi(=}th rupee].—Türíth-i Khdn- 
Jahdn, MS. p. 178. [See Thomas’s Chronicles of the Pathan Kings, pp. 360, 366.] 
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XXXVI. 
HUMAYUN-NAMA 


or 


KHONDAMTR. 


[ Tus is the last work of the historian Khondamir. It records an 
event in Zi-l ka’da at the end of 940 m., and the writer died in 
the following year 941 (1534-5 A.n.). The book scems to have 
received little notice, and remains almost unknown. It is in all 
probability the same as the Kdnuin-i Humdyint quoted by Abi-l 
Fazl in the Akbar-ndma. It shows that Khondamir had become 
quite a courtier in his old age, and had abandon@l the studies 
of the historian to become a royal panegryist. His work also 
shows that he was high in favour at Court, and he gives 
specimens of odes and verses which he composed on occasions 
of royal festivity. He records how various attendants of the 
Court received titles of honour descriptive of their characters, 
and that which he received was Amir-i Akhbdr, * the noble 
historian.” Notwithstanding the high-flown strain of eulogy 
in which the work is written, it contains some points of interest, 
and a few Extracts follow. 

Sir H. Elliot did not procure a copy of the MS., and the 
Editor has had no copy to consult. The Extracts which follow 
have been selected from what appears to be a complete translation 
‘made by Sir H. Elliot’s private munshi from a manuscript in 
the possession of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. | 


EXTRACTS. 
Origin of this Work. 
When this humble and insignificant slave, Ghiyásu-d T son 
of Humámu-d din, akas Khondamir,—may God facilitate all 
1 [See anté Vol. IV., p. 143.] 
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difficulties to him !—obtained the honour of meeting this great 
king, and the rays of royal kindness shone on the surface of his ' 
hopes and circumstances, he conceived the desire and entertained 
the idea in his mind that he would describe, as a memorial for 
future days, some of the works and inventions of this monarch ; 
because the histories of kings, by means of the black water of 
ink, which has the effect of the water of life, are immortalized, 
and the great names and writings of clever authors, by virtue of 
their praises of celebrated kings, are stamped on the page of time. 
For instance, the excellencies of Mahmüd were described by "Utbí 
and "Unsurí, and the poems of Mu’izzi and Anwari celebrated 
the character of Sanjar. 


« Who would remember Hakim Anwari, 
Had he not spoken about Sanjar and his works ? 
Because ’Utbi conferred praises on Mahmúd, 
Therefore he obtained the object of his desire. ' 
Sharaf- was celebrated in the world, 
Because he wrote the eulogy of Timur Gürgán." 


Although the compiler of this book, on account of his having 
little knowledge and possessing no ability, withheld his tongue 
from commencing the history of this renowned monarch’s ex- 
ploits and deeds, and did not allow the pen which possessed two 
tongues to describe the character of this most prosperous king, 
yet he always entertained that desire in his faithful heart, and 
the intention never forsook his mind. One night which was full 
of light, this insignificant man (the author), having obtained the 
honour of being present in His Majesty’s Court at Gwalior, was 
ordered to sit down, and the fingers of the generosity of that 
sun of the heayen of glory opened the gates of kindness to him, 
and the tongue of that king of kings, who was as dignified as 
Alexander the Great, pronounced these pleasing words: “It seems 
proper and desirable that the inventions of my auspicious mind, 
and the improvements of my enlightened understanding, should 
be arranged in a series, and written down, in order that in future 
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ages the light of these happy works may shine among the people 
of countries near and remote." Consequently the writer, who was 
wishing for along time that such an order might pass, engaged, 
like his pen, in writing these very interesting subjects; and 
having commenced to mention the wonderful inventions, he has 
imparted eloquence to the pen which possesses two tongues. He 
hopes that through the favour of the Almighty God, these pages, 
which contain useful things, will meet the approbation of the 
most clever characters of the high Court, and that they will view 
these lines of the book of eloquence with the eye of acceptance, 
and overlook the mistakes which may have been committed 
therein by the deficient tongue of the pen. 


Accession of Humdyitn. 


In the beginning of Jumáda-l awwal, a.m. 987, when the 
King, who was as dignified as Sulaiman, whose seat is now in 
Paradise, viz. Zahiru-d din Muhammad Babar, left the throne 
of this world for the eternal heaven, the celestial herald of the 
Supreme Lord raised the pleasing cry, ** We made you king on 
the earth," te the ears of this rightful prince, and the hand of 
the kindness of the Creator of souls and substances put the 
happy robe of royalty on the person of this able monarch, the 
Conqueror of the World. 

“The hope which was excited by prosperity is now realized ; 

The desire which the world entertained is satisfied.” 

On Friday, the 9th of the said month, in the Jama! masjid 
at Agra, the khutba was read in the name and title of this noble 
king, and the neise of congratulations which arose from the crowd 
of the people reached beyond the heavens. 


Auspicious Omens. 
Among the other wonderful accidents which happened to the 
great Naw&b, one was that in the year in which the late king, 
who was as dignified as Sulaimán and destined to enter paradise, 
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marched with prosperity from Kábul towards Kandahár, he left 
this sun of the heaven of royalty and power (Humáyün) in 
trust of the government duties. One day the latter rode on 
his horse; and went to ramble about in the forest, hills, gardens, 

and mbadows. On the road he wished to take an omen, and 
having called the great Mauláná, Masihu-d din Rühu-lla, who 
was his tutor, he'told him it had just entered his mind that 
he should ask any three persons who might first come before him 
their names, and take an omen from them. The Mauláná said it 
would be proper if he asked only one man's name; but the King 
was firm in his resolution. After they had gone a little distance, 

they saw a man about forty years of age ; and on their asking him 

his name, he replied, ** Murad Khwája^' After him another 

person, driving an ass loaded with wood, came before them ; and 
when they inquired of him for his name, he said, “ Daulat 
Khwaja.” On this it passed from the secret-telling tongue of 
the King that if the name of the third person who might happen 
to méet them should be Sa'ádat Khwaja, it might be considered a 
very curious accident; and the star of success, according to the 
omen, would rise from the horizon of prosperity. At this moment 
a boy, who was leading cattle to graze, came in sight ; and when 
they asked him what was his name, he answered, **Sa'ádat 
Khwaja.” This excited, of course, great wonder and surprise in 
all the people who accompanied the King, and they were all sure 
that this prosperous prince would soon, by the Divine assistance, 
attain the highest pitch of fortune and glory; and the hand of 
the favour of God would open to him the gates of success in all 
his sacred and worldly hopes. 


Classification of the People. . 
When'the auspicious throne of ‘royalty was filled by this 
dignified and brave monarch, all the officers of the State and 
inhabitants of the kingdom were divided into three classes. The 
brothers and relations of the King, the nobles and ministers, as 
well as the military men, were called .4//-i Daulat (officers of the 
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State), because it is evident that—according to the words, ** There 
can be no dominion without men”—no degree of wealth and 
prosperity can be attained without the assistance of this class of 
brave and courageous people; and no one can obtain the throne 
and power without the aid of warriors and heroes. 


** Kings, with the assistance of their army, 
Place their feet upon the throne of empires. 
He alone can obtain wealth and rank 
Who is assisted. by his army.” 


The holy persons, the great mushaikhs (religious men), the 
respectable saiyids, the literati, the law officers, the scientific 
persons, poets, besides other great and respectable men, formed 
the second class, and were denominated Ah/-i Sa’ddat (good 
men), because to observe, honour, and regard these people, and 
to associate with such men, secures eternal prosperity, and enables 
men to rise to high dignities and ranks, 


* Virtue is the gift of God: 
It is not in the power of the mighty man to obtain it. 
If you wish to obtain fortune, 


* You must associate with virtuous men.” 


Those who possessed beauty and elogance, those who were 
young and most lovely, also clever musicians and sweet singers, 
composed the third class, and the appellation of AAl-i Murád 
(people of pleasure) was conferred on them, because most people 
iake great delight in the company of such young-looking men, 
of rosy cheeks and sweet voices, and are pleased by hearing their 
songs, and the pleasing sound of the musical, instruments, such 
as the harp, the sackbut, and the lute. 


à 


‘s The hope of the heart of lovers 
Is never realized but when they meet persons whose 
cheeks are rosy. 
He who is fond of hearing songs and musio 
Has the gates of happiness opened for himself." 
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Apportionment of Time. 


According to this classification, the wise King also divided the 
days of the week, and appointed one day for each of these three 
classes. Thus, Saturdays and Thursdays were fixed for pious 
men, and visits were received on these days from literary and 
religious persons. On these two days the tree of the hope of 
this ostimable body of the people produced the fruit of pro- 
sperity by their obtaining audience in the paradise-resombling 
Court. The reason why these two days were appointed for this 
class was, that Saturday is ascribed to Saturn, who is the pro- 
tector of good and religious men and persons of old respectable 
families; and. Thursday is appropriated to Jupiter, who is the 
preserver of the satyids, the loarned men, and the strict followers 
of the Muhammadan law. Sundays and Tuesdays were fixed 
for the State officers; and all the government business and duties 
connected with the management of the country were discharged 
on these days. The King, the destroyer of enemies, sat in the 
public court, and consequently all the nobles and plebeians 
were able to obtain the honour of scoing him. The advantage in 
appointing these two days for opening the Court, and attending 
to the State affairs was, that Sunday belongs to the Sun, to 
whom, according to tho will of God, is attached the fates of all 
rulers and kings; and Tuesday is the day of Mars, who is 
the patron of warriors and brave men. Hence it is evident 
that to adorn the throne of sovereignty in the publie court-hall 
by his royal sessions on these two days, and to devote himself 
to the discharge of the ‘government duties, was very proper. 
Amongst the other customs which were introduced by this just 
and generous King, and were observed on the days of the 
sessions, one was, that when he adorned the throne of royalty 
by sitting on it, drums were beaten, to inform the people, who, 
immediately on hearing their noise, came to see him; and when 
he left the Court, the gunners fired guns to let the people know 
that they might retire. Also on those days the keeper of the 
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wardrobe used to bring some suits of fine apparel, and the 
ireasurer several purses of money, and they placed them in the 
Court in order that rewards and robes might be given to any one 
from them, and no delay should take place. Also that several 
persons who resembled Bahrám, having put on coats of mail, and 
taken blood-drinking swords in their hands, stood before the throne 
to seize and punish those who might be proved guilty. Mondays 
and Wednesdays were allotted for pleasure parties, and on these 
days some of the old companions and chosen friends were con- 
vened, and a band of musicians and singers was called, and they 
were all satisfied in their wishes. The cause of appointing these 
days for this purpose was, that Monday is the day of the Moon, 
and Wednesday of Mercury; and it was therefore reasonable 
that on these days he should keep company with young men 
beautiful as the moon, and hear sweet songs and delightful music. 
On Fridays, as the name (jwma’) imports, he called togéther 
all the assemblies, and sat with thom as long as he found leisure 
from his other duties. 


Symbols of Office. 


Another inverftion of this King was, that he got three arrows 
of gold made, and called them each after the name of the 
three classes above mentioned. Each of these was given to one 
of the most confidential persons of the respective classes, and this 
person was to manage all the affairs of that class. As long as 
the man who was entrusted with the arrow conducted the duties 
attached to him with such care as to insure the pleasure of God 
and satisfaction of the King, he was maintained in the trust. But 
when he was intoxicated by the effect of the wine of arrogance 
and pride, or when his foresight was obscured by the dimness of 
negligence, and he did not look after his business, but through 
his misfortune thought only of collecting riches, then the arrow 
of his wishes failed to hit the point of success, and he was 
ordered to be removed from office by the pen of destiny for his 
insolent deeds. * * * 


-— 
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Gradations of Rank. 


Among the customs introduced by this King, one was, that of 
the distribution of arrows, by means of whicli the distinction 
of ranks and stations among servants of the throne was marked, 
The pen of eloquence thus writes a full detail of this particular 
head. According to the different standards of gold, the ranks 
of all the people composing the three classes were divided into 
twelve orders or arrows, and every one received a grade and 
rank suitable to himself. The twelfth arrow, which was made 
of the purest gold, was put in the auspicious quiver of this 
powerful King, and nobody could dare to touch it. The eleventh 
arrow belonged to His Majesty’s relations and brethren, and all 
the Sultans who were in the government employ. Tenth, to 
the great mushaikhs, saiyids, and the learned and religious men. 
Ninth, to the great nobles. Eighth, to the courtiers and some 
of the King’s personal attendants. Seventh, to the attendants 
in general. Sixth, to the Aarems and to the well-behaved female 
attendants. Fifth, to young maid-servants. Fourth, to the 
treasurers and stewards. Third, to the soldiers. Second, to 
the menial servants. First, to the palace guards, camel-drivers, 
and the like. Each of these arrows or orders had three grades ; 
the highest, the middle, and the lowest. 


Government Departments. 


Another of the arrangements of this King was, that he divided 
all the affairs of government into four departments, after the 
number of'the four elements, viz. the Atasht, Hawái, A'bi, and 
Khaki; and for conducting the business of these departments he 
appointed four ministers. The department to which belonged 
the artillery and the making of arms, weapons of war, and 
various sorts of engines and other such things in which assistanée 
was taken from fire, was called 4 7asAi; and the superintendence 
of this departmept was placed under Khwaja ’Amidu-l Mulk, 
and the fire of his care inflamed the ovens of the hearts of those 
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who were employed on these works, The duties connected with 
the wardrobe, kitchen, stable, and other great and important offices 
belonged to the Hawdi department, and the care of them was 
entrusted to Khwája Lutf-ulla. The Sharbat-khdna, Sijt-khdna, 
the digging of canals, and all the works which related to water 
and rivers, were comprised in the .4’bi department, and its super- 
intendent was Khwája Hasan. Agriculture, erection of buildings, 
resumption of Khálisa lands, and some household affairs formed : 
a department which was called AAdki, and this was placed under 
tho management of Khwája Jalálu-d dín Mirzá Beg. Formerly 
one of the nobles was ordered to look after each department. 
For instance, Amir Nasir Kuli supervised the fire department, 
and he always used to put on red clothes. After his death, the 
cypress of the garden of dignity and grandeur, Mir Nihál, was 
appointed to the same duty. But in the days when the com- 
piler wrote these pages, the supervision of all the four depart- 
ments was entrusted to tho care of the best of nobles, the most 
learned man, Amír Wais Muhammad. 


Building of Dinpanáh. 


Another great work of this just and generous King was the 
city of Dínpanáh, which was really the asylum of religious men. 
The musk-resembling pen perfumes the minds of good people by 
writing an aecount of its foundation. In the month of Sha'bán, 
A.H. 989 (1538 a.p.), when the fort of Gwalior was made the 
object of envy to the high revolving heavens by the royal presence, 
ihe great King one night sat there on the Imperial throne, and 
having ordered all his great courtiers and learned companions to 
sit down, conversed with them on various topics. In this discourse 
he poured from his tongue the secrets of the pearls of these 
words, that long time since it was his intention to found near 
the capital of Dehli a large city, the ramparts of which from their 
loftiness might open the tongugof reproach and scorn at 
Khawarnak and Sawir, the palaces of Bahram, and that the 
keeper of its,bastiong might claim equality with Saturn. Also 
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that in this city a magnificent palace of seven storeys should 
be erected, surrounded by delightful gardens and orchards, of such 
elegance and beauty, that its fame might draw people from the 
remotest corners of the world for its inspection. That the city 
should be the asylum of wise and intelligent persons, and be 
ealled Dínpanáh. Those who were present in the assembly 
which resembled paradise, opened their tongues in approba- 
tion and applause of such a scheme. At the same time, it was 
discovered by the most witty and clever Mauláná Shahábu-d din 
Ahmad Mu'ammái, that the numerical value of the words 
Shahr-i pádsháh Dinpanáh was 940, and he said that if the city 
were built in that year it would be a very remarkable fact. The 
same moment these words were brought to the notice of the 
King, who, as well as all the officers of the high Court, was 
greatly struck with them. All persons that were present at the 
time began to sing with their tongues the following stanza before 
His Majesty, who understood the excellencies of poetry well: 


“The picture which your imagination draws on your mind, 
Nothing contrary to it is done by the hand of destiny. 
What your understanding writes on a leaf 
Agrees with the book of the Will of God." 


In short, the King accprdingly fixed the resolution in his en- 
lightened mind. After, under the protection of the Almighty 
God, he had returned from Gwalior to Agra, he turned the reins 
of his world-travelling horse, in the beginning of the month of 
Zi-l hijja, a.n. 939, towards the city of Dehli. When he had 
reached the city, which was as beautiful as heaven, safo under the 
eare of God from all evils, and had taken omens and religious 
advice, a rising ground adjacent to the banks of the stream 
of Jumna, about three kos from the city, was selected for the 
foundation of the city of Dinpanáh. 

In the middle of the mont#of the sacred Muharram, a.m. 940, 
at an hour which.was prescribed by. the most clever astrologers 
and the greatest astronomers, all the great mushaikhs (religious 
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men) the respectable saiyids, the learned persons, and all the 
elders of the city of Dehli, accompanied the King, who was as 
genereus as the ocean, to the spot, prayed the Almighty God 
to finish the happy foundation of that city, and to strengthen 
the basis of the King’s wealth. First, His Majesty with his 
holy hand put a brick on the earth, and then each person from 
that concourse of great men placed a stone on the ground, and 
they all made such a crowd there that the army, people, and the 
artists, masons, and labourers found no room or time to carry 
stones and mud to the spot. On the same date work was also 
commenced in the King's own palace. 

At this time, ie. the latter part of the month of Shawwál of 
the same year, the walls, bastions, ramparts, and the gates of the 
eity of Dínpanáh are nearly finished. 
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TAXRYKH-I RASHIDI 


OF 


HAIDAR MIRZA DOGHLAT. 


[Tue writer of this valuable work was the son of Muhammad 
Husain Mirzá, who was the eldest son of Haidar Mirzá Doghlat, 
Amir of Káshghar. Muhammad Husain married the younger 
sister of the Emperor Babar’s mother. So our author, Haidar 
Mirzá, was first cousin of Dábar, and he seems to have inherited 
from his mother no small share of that ability and vigour which 
distinguished his more eminent relative. His father, Muhammad 
Husain, was put to death at Hirát in 914 (1508 A.p.), under 
the orders of Shaibáni Khan. Haidar Mirzá himself was also 
doomed, but he was concealed and saved. In the following year 
Bábar sent for him to Kábul, and there received him with con- 
siderate and generous affection, of which tho Mirzá speaks in the 
warmest terms of gratitude. '*It was a sad day," says he, 
* that deprived me of my father; but, through ihe unremitting 
kindness of the Emperor, I never felt the loss. * * During the 
whole time of my stay with him, he always conducted himself 
towards me with parental observance and affection.” 

Haidar Mirzá was as bold and adventurous as Babar himself, 
and played a notable part in widely distant places. He 
was actively engaged as a military leader in Badakhshán and 
Káshghar, and seems to have there given proofs of eminent 
military talents. Nor was he at all deficient in that literary 
ability which distinguished his cousin. He saw much, and he 
observed and recorded what passed under his own eyes, and what 
he learnt from diligent inquiry. **The Tartkh-i Rashidi,” says 
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Mr. Erskine,! well deserves to be published in the original or 
translated. It is the production of a learned and accomplished 
man g and, in the two latter parts, of a contemporary, intimately 
acquainted with the men and events he describes." 

“The history of ghe Kháns of the Mughals, and of the 
Amírs of Káshghar, subsequent to Tímür Tughlik Khán, forms 
tho proper subject of the first two books, These details are the 
more valuable as the succession of the Mughal Kháns and of 
the Amirs of Káshghar from that period is not contained in any 
other work with which I am acquainted.” In the writer’s own 
time, * Central Asia was in a transition state, which ended in 
the settlement of the Uzbeks in Transoxiana, of the Kirghiz 
confederacy in Mughalistán, and of the Ohaghatái Turks in 
India. The minute details which the author gives of his own 
sufferings, and of the sufferings of his nearest relations, during 
the period that followed the ascendancy of Shaibáni Khán in 
Máwaráu-n nahr and Khurásán, of their escapes, adventures, 
successes, and discomfitures, let us more into the condition of the 
country and feelings of the inhabitants of these states and of 
Káshghar at that crisis, than perhaps any other monument 
extant. A portion of the last book relates to the history of 
Kashmir and Hindáüstán, and the whole work is intersporsed 
with geographical accounts of countries, especially to the east of 
Máwaráu-n nahr, little known in Europe. The rise and fall of 
several tribes, or associations of tribes, in the desert, are recorded 
with much charness and a perfect acquaintance with their ex- 
ternal and internal policy. It would form a most valuable 
accompaniment to the Commentaries of Babar, which it illus- - 
trates in every page. The two royal cousins are worthy of each 
other, and do honour to their age." | | 

Haidar Mirzá's notices of India are fragmentary, and are con- 
. fined to wliat passed under his own observation; but they give a 
vivid picture of the disorder and incapacity which marked the 
early reign of Humáyün, and were the causes of his downfall, In 
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the course of his adventurous life Haidar Mirzá had served in 
Kashmir, and while he was acting as governor of Lahore on behalf 
of Prince Kámrán, a number of malcontent nobles of that country 
exdeavoured to obtain his aid in dethroning their unpopular 
ruler. He entered warmly into the project, but the troubles of 
Hindustan delayed its execution. After passing into the service 
of Humáyün, and witnessing the disastrous rout of Kanauj, 
described in one of the following Extracts, he endeavoured to 
induce Humáyün to secure a refuge and a vantage-ground in 
Kashmir, The Emperor was inclined to follow his advice, and 
sent some forces to enter upon the conquest of that country. But 
his plans were thwarted by his brother Kámrán, and he was 
compelled to fly beyond the Indus. Haidar Mirzá soon showed 
the practicability of the advice he had tendered. With a force 
of only 4000 men he marched against Kashmir, and evading the 
troops drawn up to oppose him, he made his way secretly by 
unfrequented routes to Srinagar .the capital, and captured it 
without opposition in Rajab, 947 (November, 1540). The whole 
country fell into his possession, and he successfully resisted the 
attempts of the dethroned prince to recover his kingdom, although 
Sher Shah aided the exile. Haidar Mirza ruled the land hich 
he had won with great wisdom and ability, and so recruited its 
resources that it was restored to prosperity and happiness. He 
reigned for eleven years, and was eventually killed in a night 
attack by a party of conspirators in 958 (1551 a.p.). To his 
honour be it recorded, he did not in his prosperity forget his 
unfortunate kinsman the Emperor Humayun, but urged him to 
come to Kashmir, and to make that country a point d’appui for 
the recovery of his lost empire. 

The MS. used is a small 4to. belonging to the Nawab of 
J hajjhar, containing 729 pages, of fourteen lines each. ‘There is 
a transcript of this MS. among Sir H. Elliot's MSS. It seems 
: to differ occasionally from the MS. used by Mr. Erskine, as may 
be seen by comparing the following Extracts with those given by” 
Mr. Erskine. | 
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EXTRACTS. 
Defeat of Humdytn at Kanauj. 

[ When all the brothers were assembled, they conferred together 
upon the state of affairs. The discussion was protracted, but no 
profitable decision was arrived at; in fact, nothing was proposed 
that was worthy of the occasion, for as it is said, *'*When 
Fortune’s adverse, minds are perverse.” Kámrán Mirzá was 
very anxious to return, but Humayun disregarded all his repre- 
sentations. Seven months were wasted in weary indecision, until 
the opportunity was lost, and Sher Khán was on the Ganges 
ready for war. In the midst of this confusion Kámrán Mirzá 
became very ill. The climate of Hindástán had brought on some 
serious disorders. When he had thus suffered for two or three 
months, he lost the use of his hands and feet. As no medicine or 
treatment relieved him, he became the more desirous of depart- 
ing to Lahore. At length his maladies so increased, that he 
made up his mind to return thither. "This departure of Kámrán 
Mirzá was the turning-point in the riso of Sher Khán and the 
downfall of the Chaghatái power. The Emperor greatly urged 
him to leave some of his officers and forces as auxiliaries, but 
Kámrán Mirzá, on the contrary, did all he could to induce all the 
men of Agra to go away with him, and strenuously rejected the 
proposal to leave his own army behind. Mir Khwája Kalán, 
who was his prime minister, also exerted himself to the same 
purpose. Kámrán Mirzá sent him on in advance, and then 
followed in person. . 

While this was passing, Sher Khán advanced to the banks of 
the Ganges, and passed his army over. Kutb Khan, his son, 
marched towards Etáwa and Kalpi. These territories were the 
skta’s of Husain Sultán, who was one of the Uzbek Sultáns, and 
Yádgár Násir Mirzá, son of Nasir Mirzá, the brother of the 
Emperor Babar. Part of Kálpí belonged to Kámrán Mirzá, 
and he had sent to that district Iskandar Sultán as his represen- 
tative. These three persons marched against Kutb Khan, who 
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was slain in the battle, and they gained a complete victory. 
The Emperor now marched from Agra towards the Ganges 
against Sher Khán. [The writer goes on to explain at length 
bis reasons for leaving Kámrán, and joining the Emperor. | 
Although Mirzá Kámrán would not consent to my parting from 
him, I remained behind without his consent. Kámrán Mirá 
himself, shamefully leaving only Iskandar Sultán with about 
1000 men as auxiliaries, went off to Lahore, taking with him all 
the men of Agra he could carry with him; thus giving strength 
to the enemy and preparing defeat for his friends. The Imperial 
army reached the banks of the Ganges in the best way that it. 
could. There it encamped and lay for about a month, the 
Emperor being on one side of the river, and Sher Khán on the 
other, facing each other. The armies may have amounted to 
more than 200,000 men. Muhammad Sult4n Mirza, of the 
house of Timur, and grandson by a daughter of Sultan Husain 
(of Khurásán), had come to India to wait upon the Emperor 
Babar, and had been received with every mark of kindness and 
kingly favour. After Dábar's death he had several times revolted 
against Humáyün ; but being unsuccessful, he had sought forgive- 
ness, and had been pardoned. Now having colluded with Sher 
Khan, he deserted. A new way was thus opened. Everybody 
began to desert, and the most surprising part of it was, that 
many of those who deserted did not go over to Sher Khan, and 
so could expect no favour from him. A heated feeling ran 
through the army, and the cry was, “ Let us go and rest in our 
own homes.” A number also of Kámrán's auxiliary forces 
deserted and fled to Lahore. 

Among the equipments which were in the train of the Emperor 
were 700 carriages (gardúén), each dawn by four pairs of bullocks, 
and carrying a swivel (zarb-zan), which discharged a ball (kalola), 
of 500 miskáls weight. I myself several times saw that from 
the top of an eminence they unfailingly (be-khatd) struck horse- 
men who slightly and unsuspectingly exposed themselves. And 
there were twenty-one carriages, each drawn by eight pairs of 
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bullocks, Stone balls were of no use in these, but the shots 
were of molten brass, and weighed 5000 miskáls, and the cost of 
each was 200 miskdls of silver. They would strike anything 
that was visible at the distance of a parasang. 

As the army had taken to desert, it was judged better to risk 
a battle than to see it go to ruin without fighting. If the result 
was unfayourable, in that case we could not at least be accused of 
having abandoned an empire like Hindüstán without striking a 
blow. Another consideration was, that if we passed the river, 
desertion would be no longer possible. We therefore crossed over. 

Both armies entrenched themselves. Every day skirmishes 
oceurred between the adventurous swaggering spirits of both 
sides. These proceedings were put an end to by the monsoon 
rains, which came on and flooded the ground, rendering it unfit 
for a camp. To move was indispensable. Opinions were expressed 
that another such a deluge would sink the whole army in the 
abyss of despair, and it was proposed to move to a rising ground 
which the inundation could not reach, and which lay in front of 
the enemy. I went to reconnoitre, and found a place suitable 
for the purpose. I said that we would on the morrow try the 
enemy en the touchstone of experience, for he ought not to 
attack while we were on the march, as the arraying of an army 
at the time of marching is contrary to sound judgment. The 
morrow was the 10th of Muharram, and we must keep our 
forces well under control until we see if the enemy ‘comes 
out of his trenches and advances against us. Then at dast a 
regular pitched battle will be fought between us. The proper 
plan for us is to place the mortars (deg) and swivels (sarb-zan) 
in front; and the gunners, nearly 5000 in number, must be 
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Mr. Erskine or his MS. makes better sense of this passage, but the words of our MS, 
will not admit of the interpretation. His version runs thus: “I represented that 
when we did march, it would be desirable to divert the attention of the enemy by 
engaging them in skirmishes, as it would not do to be drawn into a general action, 
when the army was marching to change its ground.” ] . 
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stationed with the guns. If he does eome out to attack us, there 
is no time or place more suitable than this for battle. If he does 
not come out of his entrenchments, we must remain drawn up 
till about mid-day, and then return to our position. Next day 
we must aet just in the same way. Then the baggage must move 
‘to the new position, and we must follow and occupy the place. 
This scheme of mine met with general approbation. 

On the 10th Muharram, 948:8., we mounted to carry the plan 
into effect, and formed our array. As had been determined, the 
carriages (gardán) and mortars (deg) and small guns (fopakehiyán) 
were placed in the centre. The command of the guns was given 
to Muhammad Khan Rimi, the sons of Ustád ’Ali Kuli, Ustád 
Ahmad Rimi, and Husain Khalifa. They placed the carriages 
and mortars (deg) in their proper positions, and stretched chains 
between them. In other divisions there were amirs of no repute, 
men who were amirs only in name. They had got possession of 
the country, but they had not a tincture of prudence or know- 
ledge, or energy or emulation, or nobility of mind or generosity 
—qualities from which nobility draws its name. The Emperor 
had posted the author of this work upon his left, so that his 
right flank should be on the Emperor's left. In the same 
position he had placed a force of chosen troops, On my left, all 
my retainers were stationed. I had 400 chosen men, inured to 
warfare and familiar with battle, fifty of whom were mounted 
on horses accoutred with armour. Between me and the river 
(jüi-bár) there was a force of twenty-seven amire, all of whom 
carried the /4g7 banner. In this position, also, were the other 
components of the left wing, and they must be judged of by the 
others. On the day of battle, when Sher Khán, having formed his 
divisions, marched out, of all these twenty-seven ¢égh banners 
not one was to be seen, for the great nobles had hidden them in 
the apprehension that tho enemy might advance upon them. 
The soldiership and bravery of the amirs may be conceived from 
this exhibition of courage. 

Sher Khan came out in five divisions, of 1000 men each, and 
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in advance of him (peshtar io) were 8000 men. I estimated the 

whole as being less than 15,000, but I calculated the Ohaghatéi 

force as about 40,000, all mounted on tipchák horses, and clad 

in iron armour. They surged like the waves of the sea, but the 

courage of the amirs and officers of the army was such as I have ` 
described. When Sher Khán's army came out of its entrench- ' 
ments, two divisions (jauk), which seemed to be equal to four - 
divisions, drew up in that place, and three divisions advanced 

against their opponents. On our side I was leading the centre, 

to take up the position which I had selected; but when we 

reached the ground, we were unable to occupy it: for every amir 

and wazir in the Chaghatéi army, whether he be rich or poor, 

has his ghuláms. An amir of note with his 100 retainers and 

followers has 500 servants and ghuláms, who in the day of 

battle render no assistance to their master and have no control 

over themselves. So in whatever place there was a conflict, the 

ghuláms were entirely ungovernable. When they lost their 

masters, they were seized with panic, and blindly rushed about 

in terror! In shorg it was impossible to hold our ground. They 

so pressed upon us in the rear, that they drove the centre upon 

the chains stretehed between the chariots, and they and the 

soldiers dashed each other upon them. Those who were behind 

so pressed upon those who were in front, that they broke through 

the chains. The men who were posted by the chains were driven 

beyond it, and the few who remained behind were broken, so 

that all formation was destroyed. 

Such was the state of the centre. On the rfght Sher Khán 
advanced in battle array; but before an arrow was discharged, the 
camp followers fled like chaff before the wind, and breaking the 
line they all pressed towards the centre. The ghuldms whom 
the commanders had sent to the front rushed to the lines of 
chariots, the whole array was broken, and the mir was separated 
from his men, and the men from the mir. While the centre 
was thus thrown into disorder, all the fugitives fgom the right 

! [This idea is expressed by a simile borrowed from falconry.] 
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bore down upon it. So before the enemy had discharged an 
arrow, the whole army was scattered and defeated. I had 
estimated the Chaghatáí army as numbering 40,000 men, ex- 
cluding the camp followers (ghuldm) and workmen (shdgird- 
pesha). They fled before 10,000 men, and Sher Khan gained 
a victory, and the Chaghatéis were defeated in this battle-field 
where not a man, either friend or foe, was wounded. Not a gun 
was fired, and the chariots (gardiin) were useless. 
When the Chaghatdis took to flight, the distance between 
their position and the Ganges might be nearly a parasang. All 
the amirs and braves (bahddurdn) fled for safety to the river, 
without a man of them having received a wound. The enemy 
pursued them, and the Chaghatáís, having no time to throw off 
their armour and coats, plunged into the river. The breadth of 
the river might be about five bowshots. Many illustrious amérs 
were drowned, and each one remained or went on at his will. 
When we came out of the river, His Majesty, who at mid-day 
had 17,000 workmen in attendance upon his Court, was mounted 
upon a horse which had been given to him by Tardi Beg, and 
had nothing on his head or feet. ‘‘ Permanence is from God, 
and dominion is from God." Out of 1000 retainers, eight 
persons came out of the river; the rest had perished in the 
water. The total loss may be estimated from this fact. When 
we reached Agra, we made no tarry, but, broken and dispirited, 
in a state heart-rending to relate, we went on to Lahore. On 
the new moon of Rabí'u-l awwal, 947 m., the princes, amirs, 
and people had drawn together at Lahore. The throng was so 
great that it was difficult to move about, and still more difficult 
to find a lodging. Every one acted as his fears or his interests 
led him. | 
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Tnurss are the private Memoirs of the Emperor Humáyün 
written by his d/tdbché, or ewer-bearer, Jauhar. They have been 
translated into English by Major Stewart, and published by the 
Oriental Translation Fund Lond. (1832). [The MS. used by 
Stewart bore the above title, under which the work has become 
generally known, but in Sir H. Elliot's copy of the MS. the author 
is made to name the work Humdyin Sháhi It is also called 
Tárikh-ó. Humdyin.| These Memoirs afford much amusement 
from the naive and simple style in which they are written. The 
author was a constant attendant upon the Emperor, both during 
his adversities and successes, and is so devoted an admirer of 
his patron, that he rarely sees anything to reproach in his con- 
duct. He gives the most trivial details with the utmost candour 
and gravity, thinking nothing too insignificant to relate of so 
great an Emperor. “Let no one," says Dion, after recording 
(lib. Ixxii. 18, 18) some of the public exposures and debaucheries 
of. Commodus—*' Let no one reprove me for degrading the im- 
portance of „history because I write such things. In another 
case I would not have wriften them; but since they were done by 
an Emperor, and I myself saw and heard them, I thought it right 
to eoneeal nothing, and to transmit these mattegs for the in- 
formation of posterity, as if they had been of the utmost 
consequence.” 

Of himself Jauhar says, “I was at all times, and in all 
stations, in constant attendance on the royal person; it there- 
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fore occurred to me as desirable that I should write & narrative 
of all the events to which I had been an eye-witness, that it 
may remain as a record of the past interesting occurrences. I 
have endeavoured to explain them to the best of my humble 
ability, although in a style very inferior to the dignity of the 
subject. I commenced this work in the year 995 (a.p. 1587), 
and have named it the Taskiratu-1 Waki dt, ‘Relation of Occur- 
rences. It is not my intention to narrate all the occurrences 
which have taken place during the late reign, but I shall confine 
myself.to those operations in which His Majesty was personally 
concerned. I shall therefore commence this work with Humá- 
yün's ascending the throne, and shall conclude with his return 
from Persia and his regaining the sovereignty. I shall further 
explain with what fortitude and perseverance the Emperor en- 
countered so many hardships and difficulties, and through the 
favour of the Almighty God, thereby recovered his dominions, 
in the hope that this book may hand down the name of the 
author to posterity, and inform mankind of these extraordinary 
events." " 

[The Memoirs bear all the appearance of truth and honesty, 
and are to a great degree exempt from that exaggeration and 
fulsome eulogy to which Oriental biographers are prone. But 
the fact of their having been commenced full thirty years after 
the death of Humáyün greatly diminishes their claim to be 
considered a faithful and exact account of the occurrences they 
record. They are not contemporary records of the events as 
they occurred, but reminiscences of more than thirty years’ 
standing, so that, whatever the sincerity and candour of the 
writer, time must have toned down his impressions, and memory 
had doubtless given a favourable colour to the recollections he 
retained of a well-beloved master. The conversations and obser- 
vations attributed to the various personages who figure in his 
Memoirs must therefore contain quite as much of what the 
author thought they might or ought to have said as of what 
really was uttered. 
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When Humáyün recovered Lahore, he immediately divided 
the appointments of the province among his adherents, and 
Jauhar was appointed collector of the village of Haibatpdr. 
Before he departed, the King told him a familiar story as a 
warning against extortion. Jauhar made a courtly reply, and 
proceeded to his charge. Upon arriving in the district, he 
found that it had been the custom of the Afghán farmers to 
give their wives or children in pledge to the Hindú bankers for 
money advanced on account of the collections. Therefore, the 
first thing he did was to collect all the grain that had been 
hidden in dry pits, and having sold it, he paid the bankers and 
liberated the families of the peasants. On hearing of this affair, 
His Majesty was much pleased, and promoted him to the col- 
lectorship of the villages belonging to the Afghdn chief, Tátár 
Khan Lodi. Soon after he had an opportunity of displaying 
his energy and determination. The Panjab having been left 
without troops, in consequence of Humáyün's onward march, 
a body of 400 Afghans entered the province of Lahore, and 
began to plunder. ‘The collectors met to consult, and by 
Jauhars advice they collected all the men they could, and 
placing themselves under the command of a brave and active 
young man, they fell upon them by surprise, defeated them, 
and took five of their chiefs prisoners. Jauhar does not tell us 
what position he held when he wrote his Memoirs, but it is 
evident that he became a man of some mark. |. Abü-1 Fazl men- 
tions his appointment to the district of Haibatpür, and subse- 
quently speaks of him as “ Mihtar Jauhar, treasurer of the 
Panjáb."] . 

EXTRACTS. 
Humdyin’s conquest of Chunár. 


His Majesty then inquired from his ministers and nobles what 
intelligence there was of Sher Khan Afghan, where he was, 
what he was doing, and what he was intent upon? He was 
informed that Sher Khán had taken the fort of Rohtás and 
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Bahrkunda, that he had been for some time besieging the capital 
of Bengal, and was upon the point of taking it. Upon hearing 
this untoward news, His Majesty exclaimed to his nobles, ** To 
what a pitch the daring of these Afgháns has reached; please 
God, we will to-morrow march to the fort of Chunár." His 
Majesty then questioned Rimi Khan as to the powers of resist- 
ance of the fortress, and he replied that by the Emperor’s good 
fortune, and the favour of the Almighty, they would take the 
fortress by force. Thereupon the Imperial forces marched to- 
wards Chunar, and on the Shab-i barát they came to five kos 
distance from the fort. The engineer (Rimi Khan) then debated 
with himself how he could find out the exact condition of the 
fortress, what bastion he ought to attack, and on which side 
he should mine. He had a slave named Khaláfát, whom in 
furtherance of his plan he so flogged that the weals were visible 
upon his body. He then directed him to go into the fortress, 
and say thatehe was the slave of Rimi Khán, and that his 
master had so beaten him without any cause that he had fled 
and sought protection with them. So he was to find out the 
particulars of the fortress and return. He acted in accordance 
with these instructions. When the Afghans saw his condition, 
and the marks of the chastisement plainly visible on his body, 
they ‘believed him,'and strove to heal his wounds. One day 
the slave proposed to the Afghans, that if they saw no objection 
they should show him the defences of the fortress, and he would 
advise as to the best means of resisting the guns which Rimi 
Khan had planted, so that the garrison might be safe. The 
Afghans complied with this proposition. After staying a few 
days in the fortress, and making his observations, the slave made 
his escape, and returned to his master, whom he acquainted with 
the exact condition of the fortress. He advised him to attack 
the bastion on the river-side, and to construct a mine on that 
same side. Rimi Khán brought up his guns, and battered 
that bastion, and he placed other batteries under his various 
officers, * * * 
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Rimi Khán then sought His Majesty’s permission to con- 
struct a floating battery, by means of which he proposed to cut 
the garrison off from the water, and prevent them from being 
able to maintain life. The royal order was given for him te do 
what he deemed expedient. Under this authority he employed 
himself for six months in constructing a battery upon three 
boats, so high that on the top of it all the soldiers of the gar- 
rison were plainly discernible. When it was completed, he 
sought the royal authority to move his battery, make it fast to 
the fortress, and carry the place by storm. Permission being 
given, the attack was kept up till mid-day, and the royal army 
lost nearly 700 men. For all their efforts they could not take 
the place, and the garrison by their fire smashed one portion of 
the battery Next morning Rimi Khán again prepared his 
battery. The Afzháns saw that the assailants were resolute 
and vigorous, and that the place must soon fall, so they pro- 
posed to capitulate. Under His Majesty’s command the garrison 
marched out, and the royal forces took possession of the fortress. 
Rami Khan, being very irate and furious, cut off both hands of 
300 gunners and others who had formed part of the garrison. 
When His Majesty was informed of this, he was very angry 
with Rimi Khan, and declared that no injury ought to be 
inflicted on men who had surrendered. After the capture of the 
fort a grand banquet was given and great rejoicings were made ; 
rewards were distributed and great honours were bestowed. His 
Majesty then asked Rami Khan as to the fortress and to the 
way he would deal with it. The Khán replied, that if the place 
were in his hands he would not allow a Bengali to approach 
within a kos of it, And upon His Majesty asking who ought to 
be placed in command of it, he replied, that he knew of no one 
fit for the position but Beg Mirak. Upon this advice His 
Majesty placed Beg Mirak in command of the fortress. This 
counsel so incensed all the nobles against Rami Khan, that. 


1 [Mukhdlifdn az mardtib-t sar-kob mikdár-i yak sar-kobrá ba zarb-i zang dar hain 
shikastand.] 
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they conspired against him, and caused poison to be placed in his 
cup, so that he died. 


Humdytin in Bengal. 


The King moved forward with the whole army, and in four 
‘days with little difficulty took possession of Gaur, the capital of 
Bengal, and drove away all the Afghans. After cleansing and 
repairing the city, the first act of His Majesty was to divide the 
province into jágírs among his officers; after which he very 
unaccountably shut himself up in his harem, and abandoned 
himself to every kind of indulgence and luxury. While the 
King had thus for several months given himself up to pleasure 
and indolence, information was at length conveyed to him that 
Sher Khan had killed 700 Mughals, had laid siege to the 
fortress of Chunar, and taken the city of Benares; and had 
also sent forward an army along the bank of the Ganges to 
take Kanauj; that he had further seized tho families of several 
of the officers, and sent them prisoners to Rohtas. 


Defeat of Humdytin at Chüpa-ghát.? 


As soon as the peace was concluded, the treacherous Sher 
Khán summoned his principal officors and said to thom, “ Is 
there any of you brave enough to go and storm the Mughal 
camp?” At first not one of the Afghán officers would under- 
take the task. At length a person called Khawás Khan said, 
“Tf he would give him a detachmont of good soldiers and a 
number of war-elephants, he would attempt it, and exert himself 
to the utmost ;" adding, “ this is a business of chance; but let 
us see to whom God will give the victory.” 

Sher Khán was much pleased with Khawás Khan’s proposal, 
and gave him his ehoice of all the troops and several war- 
elephants; but although the detachment marched from the 

1 (Stewart, p. 13.] 


2 [Stewart's Translation, p. 17.] 
3 [Of the Kidssa-khail.—MS.] 
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camp at ten o’clock of the morning, the artful general loitered 
abgut till night. In the mean time Shaikh Khalíl sent off a 
messenger to His Majesty, cautioning him to be on his guard; 
but ** when fate descends, caution is vain.” * * * 

The King would not believe the information, or that Sher 
Khán would be guilty of such a breach of honour and religion, 
and passed the night without taking any precautions. But just 
as the sun rose next morning, the Afgháns entered the rear of 
our encampment, made a dreadful uproar, and caused the greatest 
confusion both among the troops and followers. His Majesty, on 
hearing the noise, ordered the kettle-drums to be beaten, and in a 
short ime about 300 cavalry assembled around him, In a few 
minutes one of the enemy’s war-elephants approached; on which 
His Majesty made a sign to Mir Bajka, who was cclebrated for 
his valour, and who with his two sons, Garg 'Alí and Tatta Beg, 
one of whom carried the King’s double-barrelled gun and the 
other the royal spear, to attack the elephant; but as none of 
them had the heart to do it, His Majesty snatched the spear 
from the hand of Garg ’Ali, spurred on his horse, and struck 
the elephant with such force on the forehead that he could not 
draw out the spear again. In the mean time an archer who was 
seated on the elephant discharged an arrow, which wounded the 
King in tho arm, and the enemy began to surround him. His 
Majesty then called to his troops to advance and charge the 
enemy, but no one obeyed; and the Afghans having succeeded 
in throwing everything into confusion, one of tho King's followers 
came up, seized his bridle, and said, * There is no timo to be 
lost; when your friends forsake you, flight is the only remedy.” 
The King then proceeded to the bank of the river, and although 
followed by one of his own elephants, he urged his horse into 
the stream, but in a short time the horse sank. On seeing 


1 [The MS. says, xamdz-¢ digar, “ afternoon prayer.’”’] 

2 [The MS. says, ** He came to the bank of the river, and his elephant Gard-bds 
was along with him. He ordered the elephant-driver to break down the bridge, and 
then he urged his horse into the stream, with the intention of swimming over; but 
the current was rapid, and the horse was carried away from him."] 
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this event, a water-carrier, who had distended his leathern bag 
(masak) with air, offered it to His Majesty, who by means of, the 
bag swam the river. On reaching the northern bank, he asked 
the man his name; he said, * Nizám." The King replied, “I 
will make your name as celebrated as that of Nizámu-d din 
Auliya (a famous saint), and you shall sit on my throne.” * * * 

Soon after the King had remounted his throne, the water- 
carrier who had enabled him to cross the Ganges paid his 
respects; and His Majesty, remembering his royal promise, 
seated him for two hours upon the throne, and desired him to 
ask for whatever he wished. 


Humdytws defeat at Kanauj.! 


After the battle had raged for some time, information was 
brought to His Majesty that the Prince Hindal had discomfited 
the Afghans opposed to him, but that the left under ’Askari was 
compelled to retreat. Mirz& Haidar represented that in order 
to let the fugitives pass, it was requisite to loose the chains of 
the carriages (’ardba), which formed a barricado in front of the 
centre. His Majesty unfortunately complied with this advice, 
and the chains being unloosed, the runaways passod through the 
line of carriages in files. 

During this time, an Afehdn clothed in black advanced and 
struck the King’s horso on the forehead with a spear, on which 
the animal turned round and became unmanageable.? f 

His Majesty aftorwards related that as soon as he could 
control his horse, he saw the Afgháns employed in plundering 
the carriages, and wished to have charged them, but some person 
caught the reins of the steed, and led him to the bank of the 
river. Here, while undetermined how to act, he saw an old 
elephant which had belonged to the late Emperor. He called 


1 [Stewart, p. 21.] 

2 [Instead of this paragraph, the words of Sir H. Elliot's MS. simply say, “A man 
clothed in black came and seized my bridle (jilau), and so turned the reins ('éndn) of 
my horse."'] 
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to the driver to bring the elephant to him, who did so. He then 
mounted, and asked a eunuch who was in the howdah, what was 
his name. He replied, * Kafór." His Majesty then ordered 
the driver to carry him across the river, but the fellow refused, 
and said the elephant would be drowned. On which the eunuch 
whispered, that he suspected the driver wished to carry them 
over to the enemy ; it would therefore be advisable to take off 
the fellow's head. The King said, * How shall we then make 
the elephant cross the river?" The eunuch replied, that he 
understood something of driving an elephant. Upon hearing 
this, His Majesty drew his sword and so wounded the driver 
that ho fell off into the water, and the eunuch stepped down 
from the howdah on the neck of the animal, and caused him to 
pass the river. His Majesty further related, that when he 
arrived near the bank, it was so steep that he could not find a 
place to ascend. At length, some of the camp colour-men,! who 
were on tho look out for him, tied thoir turbans together, and 
throwing an ond of the cloth to him, he with some difficulty 
climbed up. They then brought him a horse, on which he 
mounted and proceeded towards Agra. * * * 

The King having been joined by the Princes Hindál and 
Askari and the Mirzás Yádgár Nasir, etc., proceeded joyfully 
towards Agra. When they reached the village of Dhain-gánw, 
the peasants, who were in tbe habit of plundering a defeated 
army, stopped up the road, and one of them wounded Mirza 
Yádgár with an arrow. On which the Mirza said to the Prince 
Askari, ** Do you go on and punish these villagers, while I stop 
sto dress my wound.” "The Prince was displeased at this request, 
and gave the Mirz& some abuse, on which the other retorted in 
harsher language, and the Prince struck him three times with 
his horsewhip, which was returned with interest on the other 
side. When intelligence of this unpleasant fracas reached the 
King, he said, “ They had better have vented their spite on the 
robbers than on éach other. What has happened cannot be 

1 [The word is tégh-béndn, “nobles of the tàgA-banner."] 
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recalled, but let us hear no more of it." In short, the King 
reached Agra in safety. 


Battle of Kipchdk.! | 

One of the scoundrels of the enemy approached the King. and 
struck him on the head with his sword, and was about to repeat 
the blow, when His Majesty, looking at him, said, ** You wretch, 
how dare you ?”—upon which the fellow desisted ; and some other 
officers coming up, led the King out of the battle; but he was 
so severely wounded, that he became weak from loss of blood, 
and therefore threw off his jabba (quilted coat), and gave it in 
charge of an Abyssinian servant; but his servant being obliged 
to make his escape from tho battle, threw away the jabba, which 
having been found by some of Kámrán's followers, it was brought 
to the Prince, who immediately proclaimed that the King was 
killed. l 

At this time there only remained with His Majesty eleven 
persons, including servants, and the author of those pages. Wo 
therefore took him out of the battle; and as his own horso was 
unquiet, we mounted him on a small ambling# steed, two of the 
chiefs supporting him on either side, and endeavouring to consolo 
him by anecdotes of former princes who had suffered similar 
adversity, and encouraged him to exort himself, as it was pro- 
bable the enemy might pursue him. On hearing this, he resumed 
his fortitude, and proceeded towards the pass of Sirtun. On the 
march we were joined by some of the chiefs, and at nightfall 
reached the entrance of Sirtun. As it was then very cold, aud 
His Majesty suffered much from weakness, a sheepskin cloak 
was brought and put on him. 

In the morning we reached the top of the pass; and as it was 
then getting warm, the King dismounted on the bank of the 
river, performed his ablutions, and washed his wound; but as 
there was no carpet for prayer to be found, the humble servant, 
Jauhar, brought the cover of a stool of scarlet cloth, and spread 


Stewart, p. 94. 
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it for His Majesty, who knelt thereon, and performed his devo- 
tions, and sat down facing the kibla (Mecca). * * * 

The King again mounted, and rode on to Parwán, where he 
alighted. At this place the only tent that could be procured was 
a small shamiydna (canopy), sufficient only to screen one person ; 
under this His Majesty lay down and slept. In the morning 
the author of these pages awoke His Majesty, and told him it 
was the hour of morning prayer. He said, * My boy, as I am 
so severely wounded, I cannot bear to purify myself with cold 
water.” I represented that I had got some warm water ready 
for him; he then arose, performed his ablutions, and said his 
prayers. He afterwards mounted his horse, but had not ridden 
far when he complained that the clotted blood on his clothes hurt 
him, and asked of the servants if they had no jáma (coat) they 
could lend him. Bahadur Khan replied, he “had a jáma, but 
it was one His Majesty had discarded and given to him, and he 
had worn it." The King said, * Never mind that, bring it." 
He then put it on, and gave the dress which was stained with 
blood to this humble servant, Jauhar, the á/tábchi, and said, 
“ Take care of ths dress, and only wear it on holy days." 

From Parwán we proceeded to Kahamrüd, where Táhir 
Muhammad had the honour of paying his respects. He had 
pitehed an old tont for the King, and had prepared an enter- 
tainment for him; but the blockhead did not bring any present, 
not even a spare dress. His Majesty ordercd his followers to 
partake of the dinner, but went himself to the edge of a fountain, 
‘where they pitched an old tent, grimed with smoke and soot, for 
him; but as there was no necessary tent, the humble servant 
went and procured two hurdles, which he fixed up as a privy. 
At this time an old woman came and offered His Majesty a pair 
of silk trousers. He said, ** Although these are not proper for 
a man to wear, yet, as my own are defiled with blood, I will put 
them on." He then inquired what the woman had for her 
support; and on b&ing informed, wrote an order to the collector 
not to demand any tribute from her in future. 
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Surrender of Kábul to Kamran.) 


When His Majesty left Kábul, he bestowed the government 
on Kasim ’Ali, who had formerly been a servant of Kámrán's; 
put notwithstanding this circumstance, he for some time refused 
to give up the fortress, till assured by Kamran that the King 
was dead, who in proof thereof produced the jabba or quilted 
coat ; in consequence of which the Prince was allowed to enter 
the fort, and again took possession of the young Akbar. * * After 
remaining a month and twenty days at Andaráb, * * the King 
determined on marching to oppose the rebels; but he first as- 
sembled all his chiefs, and proposed to them to take the oath of 
allegiance. Hájí Muhammad Khan said, ** It was also incumbent 
on His Majesty to take the oath of confederacy." The Prince 
Hindál said, * Such a procoeding was highly improper." But 
the King said, *If the chiefs wished it, he would take the oath 
to satisfy them." In short, the oaths were ratified ôn both sides ; 
and, to givo the ceromony more solemnity, the King fasted all 
that day. 


Kadmrdn surrendered ‘by the Gakhars, and blinded? 


The King received letters from Sultán Adam, chief of the 
Gakhars, stating that **the Prince Kámrán was now in his, 
territory, and that if His Majesty would take tho troublo of 
coming there, he would give him up." * * * The Prince arrived, 
and advanced with great humility. The King, however, received 
him graciously, and pointed to him to sit down on the bed on 
his right hand. His Majesty then sat down on the bed also, 
having the young Prince Akbar on his left hand. Sultan Adam, 
’Abdu-l Ma'áli, and the other chiefs were also seated in due 
order. After some time, His Majesty called for a water-melon, 
one-third of which he took and divided with his brother. * * * 
Preparations having been made for an entertainment, tho whole 
night was passed in jollity and carousing. * * * [ Four days after], 


1 Stewart, p. 99. 2 Stewart, p. 103. 
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the business of Mirzá Kámrán was taken into consideration, and 
it was resolved, in the first place, to remove all his servants from 
him. Then the King ordered five of his own people [names], 
and his humble servant Jauhar, to attend upon the Prince, and 
he said to me, “ My boy (ghuddm), do you know where you are 
sent?” I said, * Yes, and I know Your Majesty’s (wishes)." 
He replied, ** Your business is to take care of the interior of the 
tent, you are desired not to sleep for a moment.” * * * 

Early in the morning the King marched towards Hindástán, 
but before his departure determined that the Prince should be 
blinded, and gave orders accordingly ; but the attendants on the 
Prince disputed among themsolves who was to perform the cruel 
act. Sultan 'Alí, the paymaster, ordered 'Alí. Dost to do it. 
The other replied, “ You will not pay a Sháh-Rukhí (9s. 6d.) to 
any person without the King’s directions; therefore, why should 
I commit this deed without a personal order from His Majesty ? 
Perhaps to-morrow the King may say, * Why did you put out 
the eyes of my brother?’ What answer could I give? Depend 
upon it I will not do it by your order.” Thus they continued to 
quarrel for some time. At length, I said, *I will go and inform 
the King." On which I with two others galloped after His 
Majesty. When we came up with him, ’Ali Dost said, in the 

' Chaghatai Turki language, ** No one will perform the business." 
The King replied in the same language, abused him, and said, 
“Why don’t you do it yourself?” 

After receiving this command, we returned to the Prince, and 
Ghulam ’Ali represented to him, in a respectful and condoling 
manner, that he had received positive orders to blind him. The 
Prince replied, *I would rather you would at once kill me." 
Ghulám 'Alí said, ‘‘ We dare not exceed our orders.” He then 
twisted a handkerchief up as a ball for thrusting into the mouth, 
and he with the furdsh seizing the Prince by the hands, pulled 
him out of the tent, laid him down, and thrust a lancet into his 
eyes (such was the will of God). This they repeated at least 
fifty times; but he bore the torture in a manly manner, and did 
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not utter a single groan, except when one of tho men who was 
sitting on his knees pressed him. He then said, ** Why do you 
sit upon my knees? What is the use of adding to my pain?" 
This was all he said, and he acted with great courage, till thoy 
squeezed some (lemon) juice and salt into the sockets of his eyes. 
He then could not forbear, and called out, © O Lord, O Lord, my 
God, whatever sins I may have committed have been amply 
punished in this world, have compassion upon me in the next." 
* * * The author of these pages, seeing the Prince in such pain 
and distress, could no longer remain with him. I therefore went 
to my own tent, and sat down in a very melancholy mood. The 
King having seen me, sent Jan Muhammad, the librarian, to ask 
me, ** If the business I had been. employed on was finished, and 
why I had returned without orders?” The humble servant 
represented that *the business I had been sent on was quite 
completed." His Majesty then said, “Ho need not go back, 
let him got the water ready for me to bathe."] 
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XXXIX. 
TXRIKH-I ALFI 


OF 


MAULANA AHMAD, AND OTHERS. 


Tuis work comprehends a History of Muhammadan nations up 
to the thousandth year of the Hijra era. It is from this cir- 
cumstance that it obtains its name, Aff signifying in the Arabic 
language one thousand. The Emperor Akbar directed its com- 
pilation by several learned men,! and may have perhaps fixed 
upon this particular period of one thousand years, in conformity 
with a notion he is said to have entertained and expressed, that 
the Muhammadan religion would be ppounes after lasting 
that period.? 

At the commencement of the work, many different authors 
were employed, but, subsequontly, the chief labour devolved 
upon Mauláná Ahmad, the son of the Kazi of Thatta,’ and the 
author of Khuldsatu-? Haydt, “the Essence of Life.” An in- 
teresting account of the different parties engaged on it is given 
by ’Abdu-l Kádir Badáúní in the following passage from his 
Muntakhabu-t Tawárikh. 

“About this time (a.m. 990), Mullá Ahmad, of Thatta, a 
bigot, who had the impertinence* to call himself a physician, 


1 Two hundrod years before a similar scheme was executed by Guthrie and Grey, 
and there was one before theirs. Sce Gesch. d. sch. Redek. Persiens, p. 353. P. Cyclop. 
vol. xi., p. 197. 

2 Troyer and Shea, Dadistan, vol. iii., p. 98. 

3 His birthplace is differently given by others. Dr. Bird calls him son of Nasrallah 
of Nineveh. General Briggs calls him Mull& Ahmad of Nineveh. See History of 
Guzerat, p. 88. Firishta, vol. i, p. xlix. Dadistan, vol. ii., p. 160. 

4 The author of the Ma-dsiru-? Umard, who was himself a Shí'a, speaks more 
tenderly of these absurdities. He says the Mulla was partial to religious controversy, 
and rarely missed an opportunity of indulging his propensity, even in mixed societies. 
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came from the Dekhifi, and was presented at Court. His ances- 
tors, who resided in Sind, were Fürákís of the Hanifah sect, and 
Mullá Ahmad used, in consequence of his apostacy, to shower 
anathemas upon those unfortunate persons. *g* * In the time 
of Sháh Tahmásp he associated in "Irak with some heretic 
Yránians, but he even exceeded them, notwithstanding their 
notorious heresy. When Sháh Ism'aíl LI. deserted the faith 
of his father, and became a Sunni, and persecuted the heretic 
Shi’as, Mullá Ahmad accompanied Makhdim Sharki (an un- 
compromising Sunni, who wrote the Iitdbu-n Nawáfiz) on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. ‘Thence he proceeded to the Dekhin, and 
afterwards to Hindüstán, and finding no opposition to the pro- 
secution of his designs, he began to teach his absurd doctrines! 
and invite converts to the Shi'a persuasion; but in a short time 
he mat the penalty of his evil deeds. He had as yet had no 
interview with Shaikh Faizi, and had not yet assumed that air 
of confidence, with which his intimacy with that minister in- 
spired him, when I saw him one day in the bdzdr, where some 
'"Irákis took the opportunity of mentioning my name to him in 
terms of praise. Upon this, he addressed me, and said, ‘I see 
the mark of a Shi'a stamped on your forehead. ‘Just as 
much,’ I replied, ‘as I see Sunni stamped upon yours.’ The 
bystanders laughed, and were much gratified at the retort. I 
shall, please God ! notice the close of his life in the proper place.” 

“The year 1000 of the Hijra era, which is in general use, 
being now completed,? the Emperor Akbar ordered a history to 
be written of all the Muhammadan kings, and directed that such 
a name should be given to the work as to denote the year of its 
composition. It was for this reason that the work was entitled 
Alfi. He further ordered the word Rihlat (death) to be sub- 


1 The Ma-dsiru-I Umard does not give so sorry an account of his claim to be a 
physician, as will be seen below. 

2 This is said in the paulo-post future sense, because the order for the composition 
of the Tdrtkh-i Alfi is recorded as one of the events of 990 m., and we find ' Abdu-1 
Kadir going to Lahore to revise it in 1000 x. The translation of the Mahkdbidrata 
was also ordered in 990 x. 
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stituted for Hira (flight) in the different dates, and employed 
seven persons to undertake the compilation from the date of 
the decease of the Prophet to the present day, and to mention 
therein the eventa of the whole world." 

“He assigned the first year to Nakib Khán, the second to 
Sháh Fath-ulla, and so on to Hakim Humám, Hakim "'Alí, 
Haji Ibrahim Sirhindí (who had just then arrived from Gujarat), 
Mirzá Nizámu-d din, and myself; so that by such distribution 
thirty-five years wore finished in the course of a week." 

* During the period that I was compiling the events of the 
seventh year, and was engaged on the life of Khalif "Umar, the 
model of purity (may God be propitious to him !), I had just 
completed an account of the foundation of Küfa, and the destruc- 
tion of Madá-in, from the ruins of which the new city was 
embellished, and the marriage of Ammi Kulsüm, the daughter 
of the Amíru-l muminin 'Ali! (may God be propitious to him !), 
as well as the institution of five stated times for prayer, the 
fall of the city of Nasibin, and the large black scorpions which 
were made use of to effect its capture, when, one night, Mirza 
J’afar Asaf Khán thought proper to dispute the correctness of 
these facts? Notwithstanding this, Shaikh Abü-l Fazl and 
Ghazi Khán Badakhshí confirmed my assertions. Shortly after- 
wards, when I was asked whence I got this information, I replied 
that I had seen it in books, and had written accordingly, and 
that it was not my own invention. Immediately the Rausatu-l 
Ahbdb and other historical books were called for from the library, 
and given to Nakib Khan to verify the accuracy of the state- 
ment, which, by God’s grace, being found correct, I was relieved 
from the charge of invention.” 

* At the recommendation of Hakim Abü-l Fath, the compila- 

1 Sprenger calls her the fifth child of Muhammad, and spells her namo “Omm 
Kolthum.” Muhammad hed both wife and daughter of the name.  Reinaud, 
Blacas, vol ii, p. 128. Univ. Hist., vol i, p. 176. Ockley, p. 270. Irving's 
Successors of Mahomet, p. 183. Weil, vol, i., 144, and for others, see Index to Weil, 


“Umm Kolthum.” 
2 See note in Appendix. 
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tion of the work from the thirty-sixth year was entrusted solely 
to Mullá Ahmad of Thatta, who, however, wrote whatever 
coincided with his sectarian prejudices—a fact which is well 
known. The compilation of two volumes was finished up to tho 
time of Changiz Khan, when Mirzá Fálád, one night, pretend- 
ing that the King had sent for Mullá Ahmad, summoned him 
from his house, and murdered him in a street of Lahor$, in 
revenge for some injury which he had suffered at his hands, as 
well as because he was violently opposed to him in matters of 
religion. For this aet he was sentenced to death." 

* The remainder of the work was written by Asaf Khan, up 
to the year 997! n. In the year 1000 n.*I was ordered to 
proceed to Lahore, to revise the composition, to compare it 
with other histories, and to arrange the dates in iheir proper 
sequence. I compared the first two volumes in one year, and 
entrusted the third to Asaf Khán."? 

In another part of his History (a.m. 1008), 'Abdu-l Kadir 
again speaks of tho Tdrtkh-i Alft being divided into three books, 
two composed by Mullá Ahmad, “ the heretic, may he meet with 
his deserts!” and the third by Asaf Khán (J'afar Deg).! Major 
C. Stewart, however, in his Catalogue of Típá Sultán's Library, 

! Not having seen the last part of tho History, I am not able to ascertain whether 
it extends only to 997 x. The JMa-dsiru-I Umard uses tho same expression.  Bird's 


Guzerat, p. 88, says it was completed in 995 m. Tho Hyderabad copy goos to 974 of 
the Rihlat, and a copy belonging to Wil&yat Husain goes to 984 of Rihlat or 994 xr. 

2 In another portion of his History he says, that he presented the first volume of 
the edition, which had been revised by him, in tho 39th year of the reign, correspond- 
ing with a.u. 1003, in which labour, his friend, Mull& Mustafá, a famous copyist of 
Lahore, had been associated with him. He was then asked by Akbar to revise the 
second, as it was full of the religious opinions of Mull& Ahmad, but he excused him- 
self from doing more than merely revising the style, without altcring the senso, or 
correcting the dates; in order that his enemies might not say he had been introducing 
his own sentiments instead of thuse of the author, and substituting one set of pre- 
judices for another. As the Zurikh-i Alfi is quoted in the Zebakdt-t Akbari, which 
is brought down only to the end of the 38th year of the reign, corresponding with 
1002 x., it is evident it must have been available before ’Abdu-] K&dir had revised it. 

3 Respecting him see Mirdt-t Jahdn-numd, p. 692, and Bagh-t m dni, s.v., where he 
is sgid to have written the annals of 400 years. See also Jhbdl-ndina Jahangiri, third 
volume, Mirdt-t’Alam. Sprenger’s Bibl., p. 57. 

4 Tabakdt-i Shih Jahan, f, 257, 286. 
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says it is divided into five books, and that it extends from A.D. 
622 to 1592. The error of making it commence from A.D. 622 
arises from his supposing that its dates refer to the Flight, instead 
of the Death, of Muhammad [making a difference of ten years 
and two months]. This alteration of a universal era, and the 
substitution of one especially for this work, is a very objection- 
ableSeature of the Tártkh-i Alfi, excellent as it is in many other 
respects. ; 

It will be observed that ’Abdu-l Kadir promised to relate 
further particulars of Mullá Ahmad in their proper place, and 
he fulfils that promise in the following passage, which affords as 
amusing an instance of odium theologicum as is to be met with 
in any country. 

“During this month (Safar, 996 a.m.) Mirzá Fülád Birlás 
persuaded the heretic Mullá Ahmad, who was always openly 
reviling the first Khalifs, to leave his own house at midnight 
under some pretence, ‘and then assassinated him. The chrono- 
grams of which event are, ‘Bravo! Fuldd’s stiletto!’ and 
* Hellish hog!** and indeed when I saw that dog in the agonies 
of death, I observed his countenance to be exactly like that of a 
hog: others also observed the same. (May God protect me 
from such a dreadful fate!)?  Mirzá Fülád, was bound alive 
to the leg of an elephant in the city of Lahore, and thus attained 
martyrdom. 

“ When Hakim Abi-l Fath sent some one to inquire of him, 
whether sectarian prejudices had induced him to kill Mullá 
Ahmad, he replied that had that been the reason, he would have 
selected: a more noble victim than the Mullá. The Hakim 
reported this speech to the King, who remarked that Mirzá 
Fülád was an implacable villain, and ought to suffer death. 
He therefore ordered him to be drawn, while yet living, by 
an elephant, although he was very nearly obtaining a pardon 


1 Id., f. 226. 

3 A Shí'a, who marked the rubrics on the margin of the copy I have used, taltes a 
most summary revenge, by heading this passage thus: ‘The assassination of the 
blessed Mull& Ahmad by the ruthless dagger of an accursed son of a pig." 
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through the intercession of the ladies! of the royal household. 
The Mullé expired three or four days after the Mirzá. 

* [t is said, that when the Shi’as were bathing the Mulla pre- 
vious to burial, they fixed, according to the observances of their 
religion, a tent peg in his back, and dipped him several times 
in the river, and that when he was buried, Shaikh Faizi and 
Shaikh "Abü-l Fazl appointed watchmen to guard his tomb; 
notwithstanding which, when the Oourt departed for Kashmir, 
the people of Lahore disinterred his vile carcase, and burnt it.” 

The author of the Ma-dsiru-l Umard adds a few particulare 
respecting Mulla Ahmad, in his biography of Fülád Khan. He 
says that the accomplice of Mirzá Fülád personated one of the 
royal messengers, and summoned the Mullá to the King’s pre- 
sence; that when the Mulla had left his house, he was attacked, 
and had one of his hands cut off by a sword; that the assassins, 
mistaking it for his head, ran off, satisfied that their work was 
accomplished; that he fell from his horse, and when he had 
recovered a little, picked up his own hand, and went to the house 
of Hakim Hasan for succour; that when Fülád Khan was seized, 
he confessed the crime before Abü-l Fazl, Khán-khánán, and 
Asaf Kkán. 

He says also that Mullé Ahmad went in his twenty-second 
year to Meshhed, and thence to Yezd and Shir4z, where, under 
the instructions of the physicians Kamálu-d din Husain and Mullá 
Mirzá Ján, he entered on a course of medical study, and read the 
Kulyát-i Kánün of Avicenna, and the Sharh-t Tajrid, with all 
the commentaries. He then went to Kazwin, where he had an 
interview with Sháh Tahmásp, and when Sháh Ism'áil the 
Second was converted to the Sunni doctrine, he went to 'Irák-i 
'Arab and Mecca, and after mixing with several celebrated 


* 

1 The Ma-dsiru-1 Umard says “ by the nobles of the Stato." The determination 
to carry the seatence into effect shows the stern justice of the Emperor. The Birlás 
tribe had served his for eight generations, and Mirz& Falad had himself been selected 
by Akbar to accompany an embassy to 'Abdu-lla Khan Uzbek, in the twenty-second 
year of the reign. Mod. Univ. Hist., vol. iib, pp. 333, 340; Shajrat ul Atrak, 
p. 61; Matidu-s Sa' dain, p. 250; Hist. Genealog. d. Tatars, p. 162. 
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scholars in those parts, proceeded to the Dekhin, to the Court 
of Kutb Sháh of Golconda, and in the twenty-seventh year of 
Akbar's reign came to Fathpür Sikri, where he received orders 
to compile the Zarikh-t Alft. 

He used to read out his composition to Akbar, who asked him 
upon one occasion, why he had dwelt so long upon Khalifa 
"Usmán's reign. He replied openly, says the Ma-dsiru-1 Umard, 
before all the Túrání nobles, who were Sunnis, that that period 
is the ** Rauzatu-s Shuhadá ” ! of the Sunnis, and to abridge it 
would give offence. 

Tho inconvenience respecting the introduction of a novel era 
in the Zérikh-t A/f$ has already been noticed. Another very 
serious accusation has been laid against this work, of leaving 
out several important events during the period it embraces; 
and the omission of the decisive battlo of Cadesiah in a.D. 636, 
which preceded the final subjugation of Persia, has* been 
especially commented on as a proof of carelessness. But a 
much greater objection to be made to the TürikA-i Alfi is the 
plan of the work: it is constructed in the form of Annals, 
like the tedious Historical Library of Diodorus; and thus we 
are compelled to turn over page after pago of this voluminous 
history, before we can trace the connexion of events in any 
particular country which may happen to be the subject of our 
investigation. Nothing but an excellent Index could remedy 
such a defect. "There is confusion also sometimes about the 
dates. And protracted affairs are grouped under one year, the 
exact dates of their various phases not being sufficiently stated. 

The compilers appear to have availed themselves of all the 
best sources of information open to them; for there is no 
historical work, Arabic or Persian, of any celebrity amongst ` 
modern European scholars, which they do not quote; often 
applying a very judicious criticism in selecting the most trust- 


1 The Rausatu-s Shuhadd, “the garden of martyrs," is the name usually given tc 
works recounting the tragical fate of the sons of ’Ali. The author evidently con- 
siders the remark of the Mull4 to be witty and severe. He also quotes the retort, of 
which 'Abdu-1 K&dir boasts above, at p. 151. 
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worthy records, and rejecting the fabulous legends with which 
so many of them abound. The authorities quoted on Indian 
affairs are few, but more may be mentioned in the Preface, 
which was written by Abü-l Fazl, according to his own ac- 
knowledgment. 

The work is not often quoted, but it was greatly used by 
Haidar Rázi. + 

I have seen' no notice of the existence of this work in European 
libraries.| Parts of it are to be met with in India, but not one 
library, which I know of, contains a perfect copy. It is a work 
of great size. The portion I have seen was a folio of 1646 
pages, with 40 lines to a page, and it was very incomplete. At 
Haidarábád there is a copy in two volumes, which, though im- 
perfect, contains, in the first volume, 1336 pages of 19 lines 
each, and, in the second, 2066 pages of 31 lines each. One of 
the est manuscripts is in the “possession of tho Nawáb of 
Murshidábád, which is thus described : 

The second volume consists of 976 pages of 20 lines, and 
contains the events from the year 127 to 500, after the death 
of Muhammad. 

The third volume consists of 640 pages of 20 lines, and 
contains the events from the year 501 to 672. 

The fourth volume consists of 1092 pages of 21 lines, and 
contains the events from the year 673 to 974. 

Two more volumes therefore are required to make this work 
complete. I was anxious to make further inquiries about the 
Nawáb's copy, but the librarian seemed indisposed to furnish any 
more information respecting it, and gayo evasive answers ; eviucing 
thereby a suspicion, which, if anywhere, is certainly excusable in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta, where commercial profligacy has 
brought the European character into very low repute? 

1 [There are several volumes of the work in the Library of the East India Office.] 

2 It will be observed at p. 154 that the author, Mullé Ahmad, was inveigled out 
of his house by a man who personated one of the royal messengers. This official is 


called in the original by the Turkish word Ofdus, which was, and is, except meta- 
phorically, rarely used in India. CAdás, or Chdwush, cignifies a Lictot, a king’s 
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[The Extracts which follow afford ample means of judging of 
the character of the. work, The earliest of them, preceding the 
reign of Akbar, appeared with some others in Sir H. Elliot’s 
original publication, and they record events which have been 
passed over without notice by the historians quoted in the earlier 
volumes of the present work. The passagos relating to the reign 
of Akbar have been selected and translated by the Editor as in- 
teresting in themselves, and as affording the means ‘for comparing 
the Tárikh-i Alfi with the Tabakát-i Akbart. The two works are 
generally very much in accord, but their language and style 
are different. Still the resemblance of the two works is such 
as to induce a belief that one author had access to the work of 


Sergeant, an Officer of the Court. His proceedings upon this occasion confirm the 
bad reputation of a class, from which, only a few years afterwards, we were enabled 
to coin our expressive word chouse. In A.D. 1609, a Chdás from the Grand Signior 
committed a gross fraud upon the Turkigh and Persian merchants resident in England, 
by cheating them out of 40007, (Gifford's Ben Jonson, iv. 27). Hence, fgom the 
notoriety of the circumstance, came the expression to chouse, just as in the present 
century we have got to burke, and some other very significant terms. 

The authors of the period caught gladly at the expression, and familiarized it to 
after ages by making frequent use of it. Richardson gives the following instances :— 


Gul or Mogul, 
Tag rag, or other hogen-mogen, varden, 
Ship-jacks, or cheuses. 
Ford, Lady’s Trial, ii. 2. 


Dap. What do you think of me, that I am a Chiaus ? 

Face. What’s that ? 

Dap. The Turk was here. As one would say, do you think I am a Turk ? 

Face. Come, noble doctor, pray thee, let's prevail; this is the gentleman, and he is | 
no Chiaus. 


C) 


Ben Jonson, Alchemistri. 1. 


Ho stole your cloak and pick'd your pocket, 
Chous d. and caldes'd ye like a blockhead. 
Butler, Hudibras, ii. 9. 


It is obvious to remark, that if, in the age of our forefathers, cheating to the 
extent of only 40007. was sufficient to consign a whole class to an immortality of 
infamy, how many more expressive words, dissyllables as well as monosyllables, might 
not the fransactions of 1847-48 encourage us to add to our vocabulary, since even 
40,000/. is not sufficient to satiate the voracity of a Calcutta Chdús.— Sce Churchill 
(chap. viii. p. 248), where Captain Robert Coverte (1609) says, ** The governor put 
him in a house with a chouse or keeper." See also Marsden's Marco Polo, p. 343 
Mod. Univ. Hist., vol. x.. p. 202; Gibbon, chap. lvii., note 49; Cantemir’s Ozh. 
Emp., p. 17; [Trench’s English Past and Present, p. 62.) 
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the other, or that both works were based upon the same original 
materials. The MSS. used by the Editor have been a small 
one prepared for Sir H. Elliot, containing only the passages 
relating to India; and a fine large one belonging to the Library 
of the East India Office, written in a variety of hands. This 
commences with the year 485 =., and is not quite completo at 
the end. Unfortunately tho rubrics of the dates have been 
filled in only in the earlier part of the volume.] 


EXTRACTS, 
Anno 68 after the death of Muhammad (Hijra 78 22697 a.p.).! 


When 'Abdu-lla, the son of Abübakr, arrived at Nimroz, 
Hajjáj sent a message, requesting him not to linger in Sijistán, 
but to march without delay towards Kábul, as signs of rebellion ' 
and disaffection had exhibited themselves in the chief, Ráíbal? 
He had formerly entered into a treaty with the Muhammadans, 
and agreed to pay a tribute annually into the treasury, and as 
long as he found the Muhammadans powerful, he paid the, 
tribute, but whenever they were engaged in other affairs, or 
exhibited weakness, he withheld it. ’Abdu-lla, in obedicnce to 
the commands of €Iajjáj, turned towards Kábul with the armies 
of Küfa and Basra, aud as fast as the Muhammadans advanced, 
Ráibal retreated towards Hindüstán. Dadah Sharaíh, ono of 
the officers of 'Abdu-lla, pursued Raibal seventeen parasangs. 
At this time, tho ruler of Kábul sent persons to some of the 
nobles and well-wishers of the State, desiring them to secure 
those roads, by which the Muhammadans had entered the 
country, in such a manner that they should neither obtain any 
supplies, nor have the opportunity of retraeing their steps. 
The consequence was, that after a few days such a famine broke 
out in the Muhammadan camp, that every one despaired of 


1 [Muhammad died on the 12th Rabí'u-1 awwal, in the eleventh year of the Hijra, 
A.D. 632, or according to some writers ten days earlier. Tho era of the Riilat or 
death is, therefore, ten years two months, and a few days in arrear of the Hijra. So 
an equation of ten years will generally bring the two into agreement. | 


? See Vol. IL, p. 416. 
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life, Upon this, ’Abdu-lla said to Sharaíh Hani, “It is advis- 
able for us to treat with the infidels, and to offer them 70,000! 
dirhams to remove from our way, so that we may betake ourselves 
to a place of security.”  Sharaíh replied, * Whatever amount 
you offer to the infidels, the déwdn will place to your individual 
account." *Abdu-lla rejoined, **Such a demand even would be 
preferable to the alternative of starvation in these dreadful 
places.” Sharath said, * My age exceeds a hundred years, and 
I never expected to arrive at this period of existence. It has 
long been my prayer before the throne of God that I might 
suffer martyrdom, and the time for its accomplishment has now 
arrived.” Saying this, he mounted his horse, and exclaimed, 
“ O Musulmáns, ye who have a desire to be martyrs, follow me! ”’ 
Upon which, a few men came forward, and joined him, and with 
boldness rushing to the battle-ficld, they charged the infidels, 
and kept on fighting till they were slain. 

" Abdu-lla, after paying 70,000 dirhams to the enemy, returned 
with his followers. When they arrived at the Muhammadan 
frontier, food was served out to them ; and so famished were 
they, that those who satisfied their appetite died immediately. 
When this was known, they appeased their Hunger more mode- 
rately, and were thus by degrees restored to their former strength.? 


Anno 426 after the death of Muhammad? (486 n.—1044 A.p.). 


One of the events of this year was, that three of the principal 
Rájás of Hind, having formed a confederacy, with an intent to 
deliver Lahore from the Muhammadans who had risen up in 
rebellion against Maudüd, son of Mas'üd, laid siege to the city. 
Upon seeing this, the commander of the Muhammadan forces in 
Lahore again made submission to Maudüd, and collected together 
the entire. Muhammadan force. When the Rájás learnt that the 
Muhammadans had again submitted to Maudid, son of Mae ád, 

! In another passage this is 700,000 in the original. 


? See Niebuhr, vol. iii., p. 211; Price, vol. i, p. 263; Weil, vil. i ly p- 449, 
3 [See Vol. IV., p. 201.] 
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two of them, i in dessa of him, withdrew. to their country, but the 
“third, whose name was :«Deopél Harnáma, delayed his retreat a 

little, in order to try his strength with the Muhammadans. The 
latter, when satisfied of' their superiority, made a sally, com- ` 
.pelled the Rájá to fly before them, and killed many infidels in 
the pursuit. The Rájá retired within a stronghold, which the 
Muhammadans invested and pressed vigorously. The fort was 
a small one, and the troops which accompanied the Raja to 
that place amounted to 5000 horsemen and 70,000 foot soldiers. 
The infidels found themselves on the vef ‘ge of destruction, and 
sent deputies to the Muhammadans begging for quarter; but 

the Muhammadans would not consent, PSP the infidels sur- ` 
rendered every one of their fortresses. At length, when the 
infidels had ho other alternative than to yield, they accepted 
the conditions, and saved their lives. The property and 
treasure of all their forts fell into the hands of the Muham- 
madans, together with 5000 Muhammadaus who were im- 
prisoned in them. These, having been set free, joined the 
victorious army. : 

When the Muhammadan army had settled affairs with Rájá 
Deopál Harnáma, who was superior to all the kings of Hind in 
power and grandeur, they directed thcir attention to another 
Rájá, named Máb Bálrí, who, when he received the intelligence 
thereof, set his troops in order, and advanced with a determina- 
tion to fight with the Muhammadans. Upon the meeting of the 
iwo armies, the fire of battle was kindled; and notwithstanding 
the inferiority of the Mubammadan forces, which did not amount 
to one-tenth of those opposed to them, by the help of Providence, 
their victorious banners prevailed. The Rajé was sent to perdi- 
tion, and 5000 of his army fell on the field of battle. The 
Muhammadans took considerable booty and many prisoners. 
When the chiefs of Hind were informed of these circumstances, 
they gave in their submissipri, and by assenting to pay tribute, 
kept themselves free from the destructive swords of the M a- 
hammadans. i 
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Anno 471 after the death of Muhammad! (481 u.=1088 A.».). 


When Ibráhím, son of Mas'ád, was satisfied that there was 
no apprehension of any opposition from the Saljúkians, he 
despatched an army towards Hindústán, and conquered several 
places that had not been captured by his predecessors, notwith- 
standing their power. One of the places which submitted to 
the conqueror was the fort of Júd,? which surpassed all others 
in strength and extent. It was situated 120 parasangs distant 
from Lahore, and at the time when Ibráhím commenced. opera- 
tions against the fort, there was a garrison in it of 10,000 men, 
who fought long and valiantly against the invader. Finding 
Ibráhim's efforts and resources to capture the fort very great, 
the garrison became dispirited ; and although they had sufficient 
Supplies and plenty of water, they nevertheless surrendered, 
on eondition that their lives should be spared. After capturing 
this fort, Ibráhim directed his attention towards another, called 
Damál? which was situated on the summit of a high hill on the 
borders of Hindüstán ; on one side of this fort there was a large 
river, reported to be impassable; and on the other, a large thorny 
jungle, into which nothing but the rays of the sun could pene- 
trate. The jungle was, moreover, infested with venomous serpents 
and flies, and abounded with elephants of enormous size. It 
was inhabited by a race of Hindüs of gigantic form, and it was 
the most celebrated of all the places in Hindustan. At the foot 
of the hill there was no level ground suited for his operations. 
Ibrahim, nevertheless, with his usual courage, made an attempt 
to take the fort, and through the aid of God, soon captured it. 
He took posgession of an immense quantity of property and 
jewels, the like of which had never been seen. 

1 [The conquests recorded in this Extract are not mentioned either in the Tabakd-i 
Ndsirí or the Habibu-s Siyar, but they are related by Firishta, who places them in 
the year 472 (1079 a.p.).] 2 [Firishta says it was **Ajodhan."] 

3 [Called by Firishta ** Rúpål ” or ** Rúdpál.#] Probably the place subsequently 
called Nürpáür, which has a fort built of stones and mud on an eminence about 200 


feet high, at the base of which flows a small river, a feeder of the R&ví, which it 
joins about thirty miles lower down.—Thornton’s Gazetteer, vol. ii, p. 83. 
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Ibrahim next marched towards Derapür, in Hindüstán, a place 
which many great emperors had found it impracticable to con- 
quer. Several trustworthy histories state that this place was 
inhabited by the descendants of the people of Khurásán, who, 
for their disloyal and rebellious conduct, had been long before 
banished the country by Afrásiab, Emperor of Türán. This 
place was. densely populated, and was of considerable strength. 
"There was a large reservoir of water in it, the diameter of which 
was half a parasang; and though both men and beasts used to 
drink of the water throughout the year, yet no- decrease was 
perceptible. During the time the people alluded to dwelt in this 
place, the rulers of Hindüstán never dared to attack it, from a 
conviction of its impregnable strength. When Sultan [brahim 
heard the account of this country, he resolved to conquer it, and 
marched against it with a large army. The inhabitants heard 
of his approach, and made: ready to oppose him. A fierce 
struggle ensued, but Ibrahim at length gained the victory, and 
slew many of them. Those who escaped fled to the jungles. 
Nearly 100,000 of their women and children were taken prisoners, 
and an incalculable amount of booty was secured. 


Anno 592 after the death of Muhammad * (602 11. — 1205 a.p.). 


It is mentioned in authentic histories that when Shahábu-d 
dín was defeated by the Turks of Khitá, on his return from 
Khwárizm, it was currently reported throughout the kingdom, 
that Shahábu-d dín had been missed in the field of battle, and 
there was no certainty whether he had perished or escaped. 
Consequently, enemies rose up on all sides, and every one 
encroached upon his territories. Among other enemies, one 
named Ráí Sál, who lived in the mountains between Lahore 
and Kábul, having united with a number of Kokars, who dwelt 
in those parts and paid tribute to the treasury of Shahábu-d 
din, excited a rebellion, began to plunder that tract, and 


1 (See Firishta, Briggs, vol. i., p. 182.] 
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intercepted the communications between h and Ghazní, go 
that no one could pass from one to the other. 

Upon the return of Shahábu-d dín to Ghazní in dn: 
from his campaign, he was informed of these transactions, and 
consequently resolved to proceed to Hindüstán, and punish 
ihe rebellious spirits of that country. For this purpose, he 
sent an order to Amir Muhammad, son of Abi 'Alí, whom 
he had appointed Governor of Lahore and Mültán, desiring 
them to despatch the tribute of the year 601 m. as soon as pos- 
sible, as it was necessary to make preparations for an expedition 
to Khité. Muhammad, son of 'Alí, wrote in answer, that the 
tribute of the year had been collected and was ready, but that 
the Kokars and Ráí Sál, who were in possession of the hills 
of Judi, had stopped the communication between Lahore and 
Ghazni in such a manner that nobody could travel on the road. 
“When this account reached the ears of Shahábu-d din, he wrote 
to Kutbu-d din, his slave, who was the commander of the army 
of Hind, desiring him to send some person to the Kokars to 
dissuade them from persisting in such evil courses, and to inform’ 
them, that if they repented of their disobedience and came again 
under allegiance, he would pardon their past offences, 

When Kutbu-d din Aibak, according to the order of Shahábu-d 
din sent a person to the Kokars, desiring them to submit them- 
selves and to be obedient to the Sultán, the son of Kokar? 
replied, that Kutbu-d din had nothing to do with the matter, 
that Sultán Shahábu-d din should have sent a special messenger 
of his own, and further, that if he were really alive, he should 
have sent direct for the tribute, when the Kokars would have 
despatehed it to him. "The ambassador replied, * You are not 
of sufficient consequence for Sultán Shahábu-d dín to send any 
messenger to you; itis a great honour to you that he has sent 
even me, who am his slave's slave." "The son of Kokar replied, 
“ This is a mere story, Shahábu-d din is no longer alive." The 
ambassador rejoined, “It may easily be ascertained by your 


1 Cse. the chief of the Kokars.] 3 Tod, vol, ii, p. 26. 
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sending any one of your confidential servants who can go to 
Ghazní, and see with his own eyes whether Shahábu-d din be 
alive or not." In short, the son of Kokar being determined not 
to listen to the ambassador, remained firm in his rebellious dis- 
position. When the ambassador of Kutbu-d din returned, and 
gave an aecount of what he had seen and heard, Kutbu-d din 
communicated the circumstances to Sultán Shahábu-d din, who 
ordered him to collect the several armies of Hindustan, to pro- 
ceed against the Kokars, and to utterly exterminate the rebel 
tribe. When this mandate reached Kutbu-d din, he was engaged 
in preparing his forces, and was about to march against that 
nation. In the mean time, Shahábu-d din deferred his expedi- 
tion to Khitá, and caused his army to return. 'Complaints of 
the violence and oppression of the Kokars were frequéntly coming 
in, accompanied with such accounts of their great and increasing 
power, that he considered it his duty to repulse these people and 
punish them severely, before marching his forces to any other 
quarter. For this reason Shahábu.d din gave up the idea of 
proceeding to Khitá, and encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Ghazní. 

On the 5th of Rabi'-ul awwal of the same year, Sultán 
Shahábu-d din sot forth from Ghazni towards Hindustan. 
After some days he arrived at Persháwar, and learned that 
the Kokars had taken up a position between Jílam and Sodra,! 
with a large army. Having marched from Persháwar on 
Thursday the 25th of the said month, he attacked them 
unawares, and the battle lasted from morning till the time of 
afternoon prayer. The Kokars fought so valiantly, that the 
Sultán, with all his kingly power and glory, was very near 
being compelled to retreat; but Kutbu-d dín Aibak arrived 
unexpectedly with the army of Hindüstán, and began to make 
havoc among the Kokars. His forces were fresh and vigorous, 


1 Sodra above Wuzeerabad. Jilam therefore is the town and not the viver, and 
the scene could not have been far from our glorious field of Goojerat.—See Ind. 
Alter thumskunde, vol. i., p. 799. 
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and the Kokars, being unable to withstand them, took to flight. 
The Muhammadans pursuing, dealt slaughter among them in 
a manner which defies all description. Those who escaped the 
sword fled to the forest. The Muhammadans set fire to their 
retreat on all sides, and the infidels, resolving to perish in the 
flames rather than surrender to the Muhammadans, threw them- 
selves into the fire. In this manner all who had taken refuge 
in the woods perished. When the mind of the Sultán was 
relieved from the anxiety of this outbreak, he marched towards 
Lahore, and gave leave to his soldiers to return to their homes, 
ordering them to march to Khité after a few days’ repose,’ 


Anno 698 after the death of Muhammad? (708 x1.—1308 A.D.) 


In this year Sultán 'Aláu-d din, King of Hindüstán, pro- 
ceeded to Siwána? on a hunting expedition, when the chief of 
that place took to his fort and offered opposition. The fort was 
soon captured, and this was the first occasion that it had been 
taken. Sámal Deo,* the chief (JMukaddam), perished, with several 
thousands of Hindús. In the same year, the fort of Kálwar 
came into the possession of 'Aláu-d dín's officers. The detail 


1 This tribe is variously denominated by Muhammadan authors, Kükar, Kokar, 
Gakkar, Ghikar, Ghakar. The last appears to:be the most correct. Shortly after 
this expedition they were converted to Islám, their chieftain having obtained his 
release from captivity by becoming a proselyte, and promising to use his endeavours 
to convert his tribe. They often appear subsequently upon the stage of Indian 
history, and rarely but as turbulent and rapacious marauders. Their descendants 
have somewhat receded from their old haunts, and now occupy the country to the 
south and east of the upper course of the Behat, "They call themselves descendants 
of the Kaianians, but polyandry and some other of their customs would seem to 
indicate a Tartar origin. Elphinstone in his Cabul, page 78, says that on the spot 
they call themselves Gukkhür; Khokars are quite different. But it is evident that 
in this passage, as in others, the Kokars are meant for the Ghakars. In one of 
Khüsrá's poems they are called Khokars, where nothing but Ghakars can be meant. 
Khúsrú’s Khazain. ' 

2 [Zí&u-d din Barní does not record the matters described in this Extract, but see 
Firishta, Briggs, vol. i., p. 370.] 

3 Tod (vol. ii, p. 298) places this Siwana in Mewar, not'in Hurriana. It is 
described in the London Geograph. Journal, vol. iv., p. 129. 

* [* Nital Deo,” Firishta.] 
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of the eade is this: Káthar Deo, governor of the fort of Kálwar,! 
had upon one occasion gene to the Sultán to pay his respects, 
when the Sultán boasted that there was no saminddr at that 
time in Hindüstán who had power to withstand his troops. 
Upon this, Káthar Deo, with exceeding folly, replied, that he 
would die rather than submit tacitly to such an assumption. 
The Sultan being enraged at this, dismissed him, and he re- 
turned to his own country. The Sultán then sent a female 
slave, named. Gul Bihisht, against him. Gul Bihisht had a son 
called Malik Sháhín, who accompanied her on the expedition, 
and they besieged Káthar Deo. Just as the garrison were 
beginning to despair, Gul Bihisht happened to die, and Káthar 
Deo, sallying from the fort, attacked Malik Sháhin and killed 
him. Upon the death of both the son and mother, the command 
of-the army devolved on Kamálu-d din, who took the fort, and 
put Káthar Deo to death. 


Gwalior. 


[The campaign against Gwalior was one of the events of this 
year (the third of the reign), The fort of Gwalior is one of 
the most renowned in Hindüstán, and Salim Khán Afghan 
(Islám Sháh) made it his residence. Up to the present time it 
remained in the hands of the Afghéns, and 'Ádali had placed 
Suhail,? one of Salím's slaves, in command of it, At this time, 
when His Majesty took up his residence at Agra, he gave the 
parganas in the neighbourhood of Gwalior as a jdgír to Kiya 
Khan. After a while, the Khán collected an army and invested 
Gwalior, but the place was so strong that he could make no 
impression upon it. Suhail was a man of experience, and he 
saw very clearly that it would be impossible to hold the fort 
against the growing power of his Imperial neighbour. So he 
sent a messenger to Rám Shéh, who belonged to the ry of 

1 [Nahr Deo, R&j& of Jalwar,” Firishta.] | 


2 [The MS. calls him “Babhal,” but the other authorities have the more likely 
name “ Suhail."] i 
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Rájá Mán Singh, the old ruler of Gwalior, offering to surrender 
to him the fort, the ancient seat of his ancestors, on receipt of 
a suitable payment. Suhail at the same time acknowledged that 
he was unable to cope with the Imperial forces. Rám Shéh, 
who had been watching for such a chance, took with him the 
money that he had, and went to Gwalior. Kiy& Khan, the 
Jdgirdar, attacked him, and a battle was fought, in which many 
on both sides were killed. Rám Sháh was defeated, and escaped 
with difficulty, and went to the Ráná of (Udipür)].' 


Malwa. 


[In this year the Emperor sent Bahadur Khan, brother of 
Khán-zamán, to effect the conquest of Malwa, which was in the 
possession of Báz Bahadur Afghan. Sultán Bahádur Gujarati had 
wrested this country out of the hands of the Khilji monarchs, 
and the Emperor Humáyün took this country from Gujarat. 
When, by the will of fate, Hindüstán passed into the hands of 
the Afghans, Malwa also came into their possession, for the 
Gujarátís were unable to hold it. Shujáwal Khan,? one of the 
khássa-khail of Sher Khán (Sher Shah), was appointed governor 
of the province. After the death of Sher Khán, Shujáwal Khán 
went to visit Salim Khán (Islám Sháh), and dissensions having 
arisen between them, he fled to Málwa. Salim Khan marched 
to Málwa against him, and Shujáwal Khán, being unable to 
resist, fled to the mountains of Dhüngarpür. Finally, after 
vows and compacts were made, he joined Salim Khan, who took 
him to Hindüstán, and divided Málwa among other amírs. In 
the reign of ’Adali, Shujáwal Khan recovered Málwa, and there 
died, He was succeeded by his son Báz Bahádur, and when 
the Afghans were scattered over Hindüstán by the conquering 
Chaghatáis, Báz Bahádur established himself as permanent 
ruler of Málwa. When Bahádur Khán marched against him, 


1 [Surrender of the fort to Akbar.—-See Tabakdt- Akbari. 
2 [More correctly ** Shujá'at Kh&n."] 
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the affairs of Bairam Khán-khánán came to a crisis, and the 
campaign in Málwa was stayed. | | 


"* Conquest of Garha (Year 958 Rihlat; 968 m.— 1560 a.v.). 


[Khwaja *Abdu-l Majid, who had received the title of Asaf 
 Khán, was appointed governor of Karra, and in that province he 
rendered good service. One of his services was the conquest of 
Garha, a territory abounding in hills and jungles, which had 
never been conquered by any ruler of Hind since the rise of 
the faith of Islam. At this time it was governed by a woman 
called Rant, and all the dogs of that country were very faithful 
and devoted to her. Asaf Khán had frequently sent emissaries 
into her country on various pretexts, and when he had learnt 
all the circumstances and peculiarities of tho country, and the 
position and treasures of the Rani, he levied an army to conquer 
the country. The Rání came forth to battle with nearly 500 
elephants and 20,000 horse. The armies met and both did their 
best. An arrow struck the Rant, who was in front of her horse- 
men, and when that noble woman saw that she must be taken 
prisoner, she seized a dagger from her elephant-driver, and 
plunged it into her stomach, and so died. Asaf Khan gained 
the victory, and stopped his advance at the ¢d/uk of Ohaurágarh, 
where the treasures of the rulers of Garha were kept. The son 
of the Fini shut himself up in the fort, but it was taken the 
same day, and the youth was trampled to death by horses. So 
much plunder in jewels, gold, silver, and other things was taken, 
that it was impossible to compute the tenth part of it. Out of 
all the plunder, Asaf Khán sent fifteen elephants to Court, and 
retained all the rest for himself. ] 


Capture of Chitor (Year 965 Rihlat; 975 Hijra =1567 A.D.). ` 


. [When the Emperor marched from Gágrün against the Rana, 
he had only 3000 or 4000 horsemen with him, for he hoped that 


! [The Zabakdt and the Akbar-ndma place this event three years later. See 
infrd.] ; ` i 
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the smallness of the force might induce the infidel to try, the 
event of a battle. But the Ráná knew his own strength, and 
while the Emperor was at 100 hos distance from his country, he 
fled with his family to the distant hills. He felt at ease about 
Chitor, because the Emperor’s force had but little siege appa- 
ratus, and it did not seem likely that he would attempt to 
reduce the place. But the fort was set in order, great quantities 
of provisions were stored, and the garrison consisted of 8000 
veterans, including the Ráné's own men, with their wives and 
families. When the Emperor entered the Ráná's territory, and 
was informed of his flight, he wished to pursue him; but he 
ascertained that the Ráná had gone to a place far in the hills and 
jungles which it was impossible to reach. So the Emperor 
determined to attack Chitor, which is an exceedingly strong 
fortress, When he came near the fort, the rains were so heavy, 
that for a time the fort was invisible; but as the weather cleared, 
he got a view of the place. The fortress is situated in the midst 
of a level plain, which has no other eminences. The circuit of 
this mountain at its base is six kos, and the ground upon which 
the walls of the fort stand is nearly three kos. Upon the top of 
the hill there is a fountain, but not content with that the con- 
structors of the fort formed large reservoirs of stone and mortar, 
which get filled in the rainy season. So with these supplies the 
garrison are never short of water. The eastern side of the fort, 
and towards the north, is faced with hard stone, and the garrison 
felt quite secure as to that portion. On the other sfdes if guns 
(top), swivels (zarb-san), catapults (sang-r’ad), and manjaniks 
are able to reach the fortress, they cannot do so much harm. 
Travellers do: not speak of any fortress like this in the whole 
‘habitable world. At this time, all the space of three kos at the 
top of the mountain was full, and the houses of the people rose 
several storeys over each other. Great numbers of men guarded 
the battlements at the top of the walls, and great quantities of 
ammunition were stored in the fortress. His Majesty carefully 
reconnoitred the place on every side, and saw that it would not 
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fall withoit a long siege, When the garrison perceived the small 
number of men with the Emperor, and thought of their fortress 
being six kos in circumference, they uttered cries of derision. 
"The batteries were apportioned out among the amérs, and bakh- 
shis were appointed and sent to those amírs who had not yet 
come up. Every day some one arrived and went to his battery, 
‘so that in a short time the whole fort was invested. 

Asaf Khán went under orders to take Rámpür. He took 
the place, and having plundered and ravaged the country, he 
returned victorious. Husain Kuli Khán went to attack Udipáür, 
the capital of the Ráná and of his ancestors. He ravaged the 
country with fire and sword, and returned bringing great spoil 
and numerous prisoners from the fastnesses of the mountains. 

From day to day the brave assailants carried their attacks closer 
to the fort on every side, and a great number of them suffered 
martyrdom, for the fort was very strong, and made a most ex- 
cellent defence. Orders were given for digging ditches and for 
constructing sdbdés,! and nearly 5000 builders, carpenters, stone- 
masons, smiths, and sappers were collected from all parts. Sdbdts 
are contrivances peculiar to Hindüstán; for the strong forts of 
that country are replete with guns, muskets, and warlike appa- 
fatus, and can only be taken by means of sdbdts. A sdbdt is a 
broad (covered) way, under the shelter of which the assailants 
approach a fortress secure from the fire of guns and muskets. 
Two sdbdts were accordingly begun. The one which was oppo- 
site the royal quarters was so broad that two elephants and two 
horses could easily pass along it, and so high that an elephant- 
rider could carry his spear. The sdébdts were commenced from 
the middle of the hill, which is a fortress upon a fortress. The 
people of the fort had never seen a sdbdt, and were puzzled, but 
they endeavoured to stop the work.. Seven or eight thousand . 
horsemen and numerous gunners exerted themselves to the 


! [See the Extracts from the Tubakdt-i Akbari, infrà ; ; also Briggs’ Firishia, 
vol. ii., p. 380.4 
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utmost in attacking them.  And,although the sdbdts‘ had thick 
roofs of cow and buffalo hides to protect the workmen, no day 
passed without a hundred men more or less being killed. The 
bodies of the slain were used instead of stones and bricks. His 
Majesty’s kindness and justice would not allow any man to be 
pressed for the work, but heaps of rupees and dáms were scattered 
as hire, and each man went to work for what he could get. In’ 
a short time one sábát reached the walls, and was so high that 
it overlooked them. On the top of it a seat was constructed 
for the Emperor, from which he could see at his ease the efforts 
of his warriors, and from which he could also take a part in 
the fight if so minded. While the men of the garrison were 
endeavouring to interrupt the progress of the sábáfs, the sappers 
formed. several mines under the walls, and wherever stones were 
met with, the stonemasons opened a way through with their iron 
tools. 'Two bastiens in front of the royal battery were com- 
pletely undermined, and, according to order, both mines were 
filled with gunpowder. Three or four hundred brave men of the 
Imperial army were posted ready armed near these bastions, to 
rush in as soon as the explosion took place, before the defenders 
could rally to resist thom. Both mines were fired, and ono 
which took effect blew the bastion from its foundations into thé 
air, and every stone fell at a distance. A great breach was 
visible, and the storming party instantly rushed forward shout- 
ing their war-cry. A strong party of the garrison came forward 
to oppose them, and while the contest was at the hottest, and a 
great number of the faithful and of the infidels were struggling 
upon the other bastion, the mine exploded, and blew friend and 
foe together into the air, scattering their limbs in all directions.! 
The quantity of gunpowder used was so enormous that stones 
of fifty and a hundred mans were hurled to the distance of two 
and three kos. Many eorpses also were found within a radius of 
two kos. Saiyid Jamálu-d din and * * * other braves of the 
Imperial army perished. Vast numbers of the garrison were 


1 [Bad&fní tells us that the matches were not properly adjusted.) - 
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killed. The vast quantities of dust and smoke prevented all 
movement in the Imperial army for a time; stones, corpses, and - 
limbs fell from the air, and the eyes of the soldiers were injured. _ 
The enemy, concealing their loss, showed a brave front, When 

the Emperor perceived the state of affairs, he exerted himself, 
more strenuously to take the place. He ordered the sábáf in 
front of Shujé’at Khán's battery to be pushed forward. The 
garrison was sore distressed, and ready to succumb, but no one 
„had the courage to propose surrender to the Emperor. For he 
had ‘determined that he would capture by storm this the 
strongest fortress of Hindüstán, so that in future no other 
fortress should dare to resist the Imperial army. He took his 
position on the top of the sábát, and his brave soldiers kept up 
such a discharge from their bows and muskets that no one could 
escape from the place. His Majesty also had his own musket, ' 
deadly as the darts of fate, with which he killed every moving 
thing that caught his eye. On the 5th Sha'bán, 955, the assault 
was made by the Emperors command. The walls bad been 
breached in several places, and the signs of victory were in favour 
of the assailants. Jaimal, the commandant of the fortress, an 
infidel yet valiant, all day long struggled bravely in every part, 
inciting his men to fight and resist. At the time of evening 
prayer he came in front of the royal battery, where His Majesty, 
holding his musket, discharged it as often as light blazed out in 
the bastion. It so often happened that Jaimal was standing in 
that tower when His Majesty discharged his piece into a lighted 
place. . The ball struck Jaimal in the forehead and killed him on 
the spot. When the men of the garrison saw their leader fall, 
they felt that all further resistance was useless; they gave up 
fighting, and after first burning the body of Jaimal, they per- 
formed the jauhar at their own homes. Jauhar is the name of 
a rite among the Hindus. When they. know for certain that | 
there is no escape, they collect their wives and children, goods. 
and chattels, heap fire-wood around the pile, and fire it with... 
their own hands. After tho burning is accomplished, they rush 
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into the fight, and give themselves over to death. ,This they 
esteem a great act of devotion. The great flames of the yauhar 
and the lull of the conflict on the bastions and walls showed the 
assailants that the garrison was reduced to extremity, so they 
began to make their way into the place in parties. Some of the 
boldest of the infidels, who had no wives and families, stood to 
their posts resolved to sell their lives. The Emperor witnessed 
the prowess of his warriors from the top of the sábdf. Under 
his orders three elephants were taken through the breach into 
the city, and one of them, named Madkar, on that day killed 
many infidels, and although he received many wounds, never 
turned tail. The second elephant, named Jagna, was surrounded 
by infidels, and died of the numerous wounds he received from 
spears and swords. In the last watch of the night the assailants 
* forced their way into the fortress in several places, and fell to 
slaughtering and plundering. At early dawn the Emperor went 
in mounted on an elephant, attended by his nobles and chiefs on 
foot. The order was given for a general massacre of the infidels 
as a punishment. The number of fighting men in the fortress 
exceeded 8000.1 Some of them ropaired to the idol temple, and 
there fought to the last. In every street and lane and ddzdr 
there was desperate fighting. Every now and then a band of 
infidels, having thrown away all hope of life, would rush from 
the temple with swords and shields towards their own homes, 
and so were the more easily despatched by the warriors they 
encountered. By mid-day, nearly 2000 had been slain., Under 
the favour of heaven, Zarb `Ali Tawachi was the only person ot 
note in the Imperial army who was killed, which was a very 
marvellous fact. Those of the fortress who escaped the sword, 
mon and women, were made prisoners, and their property came 
into the hands of the Musulmans. The place being cleared of 
infidels, His Majesty remained there three days, and then 

2 [Abü-l Fazl states that there were 40,000 peasants on service in the place 


in addition to the 8000 Rajputs forming. the garrison. —Akbar-ndma, vol. ii., 
p. 407.] l 
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departed, leaving the government of the country in the hands 
of Asaf Khán.] 


Conquest of Rantambhor (966 Rihlat; 976 Hijra 21568 A.D.). 


[The Emperor then marched against Rantambhor, and en- 
eamped before the fortress at the end of the month of Sha'bán. 
The place was held by Ráí Sürjan, who had bought it of 
Hijjáz Khan, a servant of Salim Khan (Islám Sháh). On 
Several occasions before, rulers of Hindüstán had besieged this 
fort for five or six years, and Sürjan Rái, confident in its 
strength, stored it with necessaries and closed its gates,'but he 
had the fact of the fall of Chitor before his eyes. The Emperor 
reconnoitred the fort, gave directions for the placing of batteries, 
closed the ways of ingress and egress, and commenced. the con- 
‘struction of sdbdts. Near to the fort is a hill called Ran,! which 
commands it; but in consequence of the height of the hill and 
the difficulty of the ascent, no one had as yet been able to get 
guns up on it. His Majesty now directed that some guns (top) 
and swivels (sarb-san) should be placed on the hills, such pieces as 
200 pairs of bullocks would have drawn with difficulty on heavy 
ground. In a few days from ten to fifteen guns, capable of dis- 
charging stones of fifty, forty, and twenty mans,? were dragged 
up the hill by the labour of porters. The first shot discharged 
struck the house of Sürjan Rai, and made him very apprehen- 
sive. Every shot destroyed several houses, and the garrison was 
so frightened that all spirit of resistance disappeared.  Sürjan 
Rái being helpless, sent his sons Dudh and Bhoj out to 
obtain terms. His Majesty, pitying their condition, promised 
that Sürjan Ráí should be forgiven if he came and waited on the 
Emperor. Joyfully the two young men returned to their father 


1 [Firishta calls this hill ** Madan,” which is probably an error, as Abú-l Fazl, 
Badáünf, and Feizí all agree with the author of the Tdrikh-¢ Alfi in calling it 
** Ban. ""] 

1 [Badáüni is more moderate, and says “five pr seven mans.” He tells us that 
700 or 800 labourers were employed in dragging the guns. Text, vol. ii, p. 107.] 
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with the promise of safety. Sürjan Réi begged, that one of the, 
Emperor’ 8 amire should be sent to conduct him to the presencd, 
and Husain Kuli Khán, governor of the Panjéb, was sent into 
the fort on this duty. On the 3rd, Shawwél, Sürjan Rai camo 
out and waited upon the Emperor. © He offered a large tribute, 
and gave up the keys of the, „fortress, which were made of gold 
and silver, He asked for fees days’ grace for his followers and. 
people 4e remove their families and property out of the place, 
which. was granted, and at the end of this time the fort vith : 
its munitions was surrendered to the royal officers. Thus this. 
strong place was taken in one month, and was placed under the 
‘command of Mihtar Khán. | E zi 
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ie "" author of this work styled it Tabakát-i Akbar-shaht, and 
it is so called by 'Abdu-I Kádir Badáüní in his Muntakhabust 
4 Tawdrikh; but the name by whieh it is best known in literary 
* efrcles is Tabakáé-i Akbari. It is also called, after the name of 
the author, Tárikh-i Nisámi, and the author himself observes it 
^as'a fortunate coincidence that the word Nisdmi ropresents the 
' date: of its composition. In the Rauzatu-t Táhirin it seems to be 
called Tárikh-i Sultán Nisdmt. Toos 
This i is one of the most celebrated histories of India, and i is the : 
first that was composed upon a now model, in which India alone 
forms the subject-matter of the work, to the exclusion of the 
histories of other Asiatic countries. The work seems to have 
been recognized by all contemporary historians as a standard 
history; subsequent writers also havo held it in the highest 
estimation, and have borrowed from it frecly.  Badáüni, the 
author of the Muntakhabu-t Tawdrikh, professes his work to be 
simply an abridgment of this; and acknowledges himself to.be 
chiefly indebted to it for the relation of all events down to A.H.e 
10022 (1598 A.D.). Firishta states that of all the histories he 
eonsulted, it is the only one he found complete. 
The Ma-ásiru-1 Umard says, * This work cost the author much 
care and reflection in. ascertaining facts and collecting materials, 


4 


1 [This article is chiefly the work of Sir H. Elliot, and appeared in the old volume, : 
but it has been re-cast by the Editor, and several additions have been made ‘from 
Col. Lees’ article in Journ, Roy. As. Soc., vol. iv. (w.5.), and from othér sources.] | 

2 The author of the Zurikh-¢ Saldtin-i Afdghana opted the reign of Humáydán. 
verbatim. . See supra, p. 2. 
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and as Mir Ma’sim Bhakari and other persons of noté afforded 
their assistance in the compilation, it is entitled to much credit. 
It is the first history which contains a detailed account of all 
the Muhammadan princes of Hindüstán. * * From this work 
Muhammad Kasim Firishta and others have copiously extracted, 
and it forms the basis of their histories, deficiencies being sup- 
plied by additions of their own; but the Zabakdt occasionally 
seems at variance with the accounts given by the celebrated 
Abü-l Fazl. It is therefore left to the reader to decide which of 
the two authors is most entitled to credit.” 

European authors also hold the work in high esteem. Mr. 
Erskine considers Nizamu-d din to be perhaps the best historiam 
of the period, and Col. Lees is unable to conceive the reason why 
his work has not attracted more attention. 

The Ma-dsiru-| Umard gives the following account of our 
author. 

Khwája Nizámu-d dín Ahmad was the son of Khwája Mukím 
Harawí, who was one of the dependents of His Majesty Bábar, 
and who, at the latter part of that king's reign, was raised to the 
office of déwdn of the household.! After the death of Babar, 
when Gujarát was conquered by Humáyün, and the province of 
Ahmadábád was entrusted to Mirzá “Askari, Khwája Mukím 
was appointed wazir to the Mirza. He accompanied Humáyün 
to Agra, when that monarch fled with precipitation after his 
defeat by Sher Khán Súr at Chaunsa. The Khwája subse- 
quently served under Akbar. 

* His son, Nizámu-d din, was incomparably upright, and ex- 
celled all his contemporaries in administrative knowledge, as well 
as in the clearness of his intellect, It is stated in the ZakAiratu-1 
Khawdnin, that, at the opening of his career, he was ‘appointed 
diwdn of the household by Akbar, but this statement has not 
been found in any other work. 

In the twenty-ninth year of Akbar's reign, when the govern- 
ment of Gujarát was entrusted to "Itimad Khan, Khwaja 


a 


2? He is spoken of in B&bar's Memoirs. 
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Nizamu-d din was appointed to the office of bakhsh of that pro- 
vince, and when Sultán Muzaffar of Gujarát engaged in hostilities, 
'"Itümád Khán left the Khwája's son, together with his own, to 
protect the city, he himself with the Khwája having quittod it, 
with the object of bringing over Shahábu-d din Ahmad Khán 
from Kari, which is situated at the distance of forty miles from 
Ahmadábád; but during their absence the city fell into the 
hands of the insurgents, and the house of the.Khwája was plun- 
dered. After this, in a battle which was fought with those 
turbulent people, the Khwája used bis best exertions to quell 
ihe insurrection with his small body of troops, in conjunction 
With Shahábu-d din Khán and 'Itimád Khán, but without 
success; and he therefore retreated to Pattan. 

On the occasion of (Mirzá Khan) the Khán-khánán's. attack 
upon Muzaffar Gujarati, at Dir Ganj, about six miles from 
Ahmadabad, the Khwája was appointed at the head of a de- 
tachment to attack the enemy from the rear, but in this action 
he again did not achieve any great success, though he used. his 
best exertions.. Nizámu-d din continued fôr a long time bakhshé 
of the province of Gujarát, and his services will be found. re- 
corded in his history of Akbar’s reign. 

In 998 a.z., and the thirty-fourth year of the reign (1589-90 
A.D.), when the government of Gujarat was entrusted to Khau-i 
'Azam the Sübadár of Málwa, and Jaunpür was bestowed upon 
Khán-khánán in lieu of his jágír of Gujar&t, Nizámu-d din 
Ahmad was summoned to the King's presonce; upon. which 
occasion, with a number of camel-riders, he accomplished 1,200: 
miles by forced marches, and arrived at Lahore! on the festival 
of the thirty-fifth anniversary of the coronation. His camel- 
riders and retinue being an object of great attraction and wonder- 
ment, the King expressed a desire to inspect them ;. and as he 
was mych gratified at this exhibition of the Khwéje’s taste and 
ingenuity; he conferred great honours upon him. 


1 The Wdkidt-t Mushtdkt (MS. fol. 204 v.) says, that the party completed this 


distance of 600 Kos in twelve days, úe. at the rato of 100 miles a day. n 
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dn the thirty-seventh year of the reign, when Asaf Khán 
Mirzá Ja'far Bakhshi-begi was ordered to destroy Jalála Rau- 
shání, the Khwája was appointed to the post of bakhshi. In 
the thirty-ninth year of the reign, corresponding with 1003 m., 
when the King was out on a hunting excursion, the Khwája was 
attacked with a severe fever at Shahám "Ali, which reduced him 
very much. His sons obtained permission from the King to 
convey, him to Lahore, but as soon as they arrived at the banks 
of the Ravi, the Khwaja expired, and “the crocodile of death 
dragged him into the sea of annihilation.” 

’Mbid Khán, one of Nizámu-d din’s sons, was favoured with 
frequent marks of distinction by His Majesty Jahangir, and was 
employed by him in various capacities. The office of bakhsht of 
the sába of Gujarat, which devolved on him by hereditary right, 
was resigned, owing to a disagreement between him and "Abdu-lla 
Khan Firoz Jang, governor of that province, by whom he was 
most shamefully treated. After resigning the appointment, he 
took only two sheets, the one wrapped round his waist, and 
the other round his'head, as if prepared for burial, and went 
thus before Jahángír, accompanied by several Tákíya Mughals. 
This mark of his humiliation was approved of by the King, and 
he was pardoned. He was afterwards appointed an immediate 
attendant of the King, through the recommendation of the heir- 
apparent, and, was subsequently promoted to the office of diwán 
of that prince. While holding this employment, he, with Sharif 
Khan Bakhshi, and several others of the body-guard, was killed 
at Akbar-nagar in Bengal, in a battle fought by the prince on 
the burial-ground where the body of the son of Ibrahim Khán 
Fath Jang was interred. ’Abid Khan had no son. His son- 
in-law, Muhammad Sharif, was for a short time governor of a 
strong fortress in the Dekhin, and was afterwards appointed 
hajib (chamberlain) of Haidarábád, in which capacity he. passed. 
the remainder of his days till his death. 

’"Abdu-l Kadir Badáüní, who, like many others, was as staunch 
J 1 Ma-dsiru-l Umard, s.v. Khwaja Nizimu-d din. 
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a friend as he was a bitter foe, gives a very favourable account 
of Nizámu-d din. He says that in carrying into effect his pro- 
jects of economy, Nizámu-d din gave offence to Kálíj Khan, 
but that he received such unqualified support from the Emperor, 
who entertained the highest opinion of his zeal and integrity, 
that his opponent, together with his adherents, were soon pro- 
vided for in distant posts, instead of being kept at Court, to 
frustrate the endeavours of Nizámu-d dín to introduce reform: 
into the departments under his control. 

** Nizámu-d din," continues 'Abdu-1 Kadir, ‘left a good name 
behind him. I was ospecially attached to him by the ties 
both of religion and friendship. "When he died, tears of sorrow 
fell from my eyes, and I beat my breast with the stone of 
despair. After a short time, I bowed in resignation to the 
heavenly decree, but was so maeh afflicted by the bereavement, 
that I vowed I would nover thereafter cultivate a new friendship 
with any other man. He died on the 28rd of Safar, 1003, and 
was buried in his own garden at Lahore. There was not a dry 
eye at his death, and there was no person who did not, on the 
day of his funeral, call to mind his excellent qualities, and who 
did not hold between his teeth the back of the hand of grief. 
The following Chronogram records the date of his death: Mirzá 
Nizámu-d din has departed; in haste, but with honour, has he 
gone to his final doom. Fis sublime soul has fled to. the celestial 
regions, and Kádiri has found the date of his death in these 
words, ‘A jewel without price has left this world.’ '! 

"The author of the Tabakdt-t Akbari assigns as his reasons for 
composing his work; that he had “from his youth, according to 
the advice of his father, devoted himself to the study of works 
of history, which are the means of strengthening the under- 
standing of men of education, and of affording instruction by 
examples to men of observation." He found that in ‘ the wide 


š n * 

1 Muntakhabu-t Tawdrikh. [AbG-1 Fazl also, in the Akbar-ndma, alludes to the 
general mourning that followed the death of this distinguished author; and says that 
the Emperor was deeply affected by it, and offered prayers for his soul.] 
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plains of Hindüstán, which form an empire of vast extent,” the 
" governing classes had assumed the title and discharged the 
duties of rulers" in many of its divisions, **such as Dehli, 
Gujarát, Málwa, Bengal, and Sindh,” and **the authors of their 
times have written histories of their affairs, and have bequeathed 
them as memorials to posterity. * * * It is most extraordinary, 
therefore, that not a single work containing a complete com- 
pendium of the affairs of this (entire) division (of the world) 
has yet been written by any historian; neither have the events 
connected with the centre of Hindüstán, the seat of govern- 
ment of this Empire, the capital Dehlí, been collected in one 
book. The work which is best known is the Tabakdt-1 Násiri 
which Minháju-s Siráj compiled, commencing with Sultán 
Mu'izzu-d din Ghorí, and concluding with Násiru-d din bin 
Shamsu-d din: from thence to tho time of Sultán Firoz is 
written in the history of Zíá-i Barni; but from that time to 
to-day, because for the greater portion of the time there was 
much disturbance iu India, and the people had the misfortune 
to be deprived of a powerful Imperial government, I have only 
met with a few detached and incomplete compilations. I have 
net heard of a single history that comprises an account of the 
whole of India; and now since the whole of the inlying and out- 
lying provinces of Hindástán have been conquered by the world- 
subduing sword of God's vicegerent, and all the fractions of the 
earth have been united in one grand whole, and many kingdoms 
beyond the confines of Hindustan, which none of the great 
sovereigns who preceded His Majesty. had ever acquired, have 
been included in his Empire, and it is to be hoped that the seven 
climes will’ yet come under thé shade of the standard of the 
good fortune of that illustrious personage, and thus be protected 
and secure peace and prosperity, I conceived the idea of com- 
piling, in a simple style, a history which should embrace an 
aécount of all the kingdoms of llindüstán, from the times of* 
Subuktigin, 967 a.m. (which is the date of the introduction of 
Islám into Hindüstán), up to 1001 A.H., or the thirty-seventh 
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year of the Iláhí era, dividing it into chapters, according to the 
several dynasties which reigned, cloging each chapter with an ac- 
count of the conquest by His Imperial Highness of the particular 
province under notice.  This.abridgment of all the victories of 
His Imperial Highness will be given in the proper place; the 
account of these victories in full detail being found in the Akbar- 
náma, which *Alldmt Abi-l Fazl has compiled with so much 
ability.”! He quotes twenty-nine different works as his standard 
authorities, and in the instance of the Térikh-t Mubárak-Sháhi 
he copied his original very closely.2 Though he states in his 
Preface, as above, that he brings down the history to the thirty- 
seventh year of Akbar's reign (a.m. 1001), in the body of the 
work he records the events of another year, and expressos a hope 
that he may live to carry on the work to a later period. 

Nizámu-d din was a good Musulman, and no allusion is made 
in his pages to Akbar’s wanderings from the fold. But with the 
information derivable from other sources a tolerably accurate 
inference may be drawn from the gradual diminution and 
eventual cessation of the records of Akbar’s pilgrimages to the 
tombs of the saints. 

Sir H. Elliot adopted the Table of Contents given by Stewart 
in his Catalogue of Tipú Sultán's Library, although he found 
that it contained both more and less than he had seen in other 
copies. The following table is borrowed from Mr. Morley, who 
had the advantage of several MSS. to compare. It agrees, as he 
says, with the author's own account of the contents in his intro- 
duction, and the only difference found is in the order of sequence 
of the books. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction.— History of the Ghaznivides from the time of 
Subuktigin to that of Khusrü Malik bin Khusrü Shah, King of 
Lahore, who was conquered by Sháhabu-d din Muhammad Ghorí 
‘in A.H. 583 (a.D. 1187), and was subsequently put to death by 
his order. 

1 (Col, Lees, Journ, Roy. As. Boc., vol. iii. (w.8.), p. 460.] 2 [See Vol. IV., p. 6.] 
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Book I.—History of the Kings of Dehlí from the time of 
Shahábu-d din Muhammad .Ghori; comprising: The history 
of Kutbu-d din Aibak; Taju-d din Yaldüz; Násiru-d din 
Kubácha; Baháu-d din Tughril; The first four Khilji Princes 
of Lakhnautí; Sultán Shamsu-d din Altamsh; Arám Sháh and 
his successors at Dehli; The house of Tughlik ; The Saiyids ; 
The Afghán Kings of Dehli, from Bahlol Lodi to the defeat of 
Ibráhim, son of Sikandar Lodi, by Babar, in a.n. 982 (A.D. 1525); 
Babar; Humáyün; Sher Shah (who expelled Humáyün), and 
his successors, to the extinction of the Afgh4n power at Dehli, 
and Akbar’s succession to the throne, continuing the history of 
Hindüstán to the thirty-eighth year of Akbar’s reign, 1002 A.H. 
(1598 A.D.) 

Book IJ.—A concise history of the Kings of the Dekhin, 
comprising : Tho Bahmaní dynasty, from "Aláu-d din Hasan, 
who founded the monarchy in A.n. 748 (A.D. 1947), to its extine- 
tion in A.H. 935 (a.n. 1528); The Nizám-sháhi Kings of the 
Bahrí dynasty of Ahmadnagar, from the foundation of the 
monarchy to A.H. 999 (a.p. 1590), when Burhan Nizam Sháh 
was still reigning; The 'Adil-sháhí Kings of Bijópur, from the 
origin of the dynasty to a.m. 1002 (a.D. 1593), when Ibrahim 
Adil Sháh II. was on the throne; The Kutbu-l Mulkiya Kings 
of Golconda, from their origin to a.m. 1002 (a.n. 1593), when 
Muhammad Kuli Kutb Sháh was regnant. 

Book III.—The history of the Kings of Gujarat, from the 
beginning of au. 793 (a.D. 1390), to a.n. 980 (a.D. 1572). 
when that kingdom became a province of Akbar's empire. 

Book IV.—The history of Malwa, from a.m. 809 (a.D. 1406), 
to its incorporation with the kingdom of Gujarat in A.u. 937 
(a.D. 1580); and a continuation of the history to a.m. 977 
(a.D. 1569), when Baz Bahádur submitted to Akbar after a reign 
of sixteen years. 

Book V.—History of Bengal, from the time of Sultan 
Fakhru-d din in a.n. 741 (a.p. 1840) to a.n. 984 (a.D. 1576), 
when Dáüd bin Sulaimán Kiráni was defeated by Akbar’s 
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forces and slain, and Bengal was annexed to the empire of the 
Mughals, 

Book VI.—The history of the Sharkí dynasty of Jaunpür, 
from the commencement of a.m. 784 (a.D. 1882), the time of 
the aecession of Khwája Jahánu-sh Sharki, the first indepen- 
dent King of Jaunpür, to the extinction of the monarchy in 
A.H. 881 (a.n. 1476), when Sultán Husain bin Mahmúd Sháh 
Sharki was defeated by Sikandar bin Bahlol, King of Dehli. 

Book VII.—History of the Muhammadan Kings of Kashmir 
from A.H. 715 (a.p. 1315) to an. 992 (A.D. 1584), that is, from 
the time of Shamsu-d din Sháh Mihr to the period when Y üsuf 
Sháh agreed to pay tribute to the Mughal Emperor. 

Book VIII.—History of Sind, from A.n. 86 (a.D. 705), but 
more especially of the dynasties of the Jams and Arghüns, to 
the submission of Mirzá Jóní Beg to Akbar, and the final 
annexation of the whole province to the Mughal empire in 
A.H. 1001 (a.n. 1592). 

Book IX.—The history of Multán, from the Muhammadan 
conquest under Muhammad Kásim, but more partieularly of the 
independent monarchy established by Shaikh Yusuf in a.n. 847 
(A.D. 1443), to the time when the province was annexed to the 
Mughal empire. 

Oonelasion. —A concise statement, comprised in a few lines, of 
the area of Akbar’s empire, the number of cities and villages 
therein, and of its revenue. 


The compiler of the Sahthu-l Akhbar attributes another work 
on Indian History under the name of Tarikh-i I rich to the 
author of the Tabakát-i Akbari. 

The Extracts from this work which follow are of considerable 
length. The reigns of Humáyün and Akbar have been trans- 
lated by the Editor in full, and supply a complete translation of 
this the most important portion of the work. 

The Tabakdt-i Akbart is one of the commonest histories pro- 
curable in India, but (says Sir H. Elliot) I have met with no 
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remarkably good copy. In the Bodleian Library it is the only 
work on Indian History noticed by Uri, except an imperfect one 
on the reigns of Humáyün, Akbar, and Jahdéngir1 There are 
several complete or partial copies in the Library of the East 
India Office. 

The Tabakdt-t Akbari ends with a promise, which does not 
appear to have been fulfilled. As several copies, procured from 
distant places, concur in this reading, and as the author continued 
almost till the day of his death the history of Akbar's reign, ii 
seems probable that he never wrote the Conclusion which he 
promised in his Preface, as it is now comprised in ten lines. 
It gives merely the computed area, populousness, and revenue 
of Hindüstán, respecting which the author observes: “Be it 
not concealed, that the country of Hindüstán is comprised 
within four climates, and is now included in the dominions of 
the Emperor Akbar. Its length from the Hindi Koh, on the 
borders of Badakhshán, to the country of Orissa, which is on 
the borders of Bengal; from west to east, is 1680 legal kos. Its 
breadth from Kashmir to the hills of Barüjh (Broach), which is 
on the borders of Surat and Gujarát, is 800 Kos Iláhí. Another 
mode is jo take the breadth from the hills of Kamáün to the 
borders of the Dekhin, which amounts to 1000 Iláhí kos. The 
soil is well adapted for cultivation, and within each kos are 
several inbabited villages. At the present time, namely A.n. 
1002, Hindustan contains 3200 towns, and upon each town there 
are dependent 200, 500, 1000, or 1500 villages? The whole 
yields a revenue of 640 krors (640,00,00,000) murddi tankas. 


1 Uri, Bibl. Bodl. Codd. MSS. Orient Catal.—Codd. MSS. Pers. xli. lii. liv. The 
MS. called Zdrikh-t Sher Shdhi, No. 1581, E. I. O. Coll, is a portion of this 
Tabakdt-i Akbari. The passage with which it concludes just precedes that with 
which the Zabakdt.: Akbart terminates. Mr. Morley’s mention of the year 1002 as 
the date of its composition led to this identification. See Dorn’s Hist. of Afghins, 
Pref. xii. ° , ? One MS. omits the 1600. 

3 (Mr. Thomas estimates the value of the zanka murddi, here quoted, at 20 to the 
silver tanka. The current tanka of account at this time was the Stkandart tanka 
of Sikandar bin Bahlol So that the sum total here specified of 640,00,00,000 —- 20 
amounts to 82,00,00,000 siwer tankas or rupees (or 82,000,000). Chronicles of the 
T'athdn Kings, pp. 366, 884, 888, and Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire, p. 7.] 
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Of the towns, 120 are large cities." He then finishes with these 
words: “ As the particulars of the towns are not included in 
this summary, a detailed list of the towns shall be drawn up in 
alphabetical order." 


EXTRACTS. 


Hazrat KuákAN-1I Sa’ip Munammap HuMÁYÜN SBÁH, son 
oF BABAR SHAH Gnázi. 


When the Emperor Babar departed from this fleeting world at 
Kgra for his everlasting abode in Paradise, Muhammad Mukím 
Harawi, father of the author of this history, was one of the 
officials of his late Majesty, and had been promoted to the 
position of déwdn of the household. Amir Nizámu-d din 'Alí 
Khalifa was chief administrator of the State, and in consequence 
of some things which had occurred in the course of worldly 
business, he had a dread and suspicion of the young Prince 
Humayun, and was unfriendly to his succession, And if he was 
not content with the accession of the eldest son, neither was he 
favourable to the promotion of the younger. Mahdi Khwaja 
was son-in-law of the late Emperor, and was a generous and 
liberal young man. He was very friendly with Mir Khalifa, 
who had promised to raise him to the throne. This fact became 
generally known, and several of the nobles took part with Mahdi 
Khwája. He also fell in with the idea, and began to assume 
kingly airs. 

It happened that one day Mir Khalifa went to see Mahdi 
Khwaja, who was in his pavilion. Mir Khalifa and Muhammad 
Mukím, the father of the author, were the only persons present 
with the Khwája. When the Mir had sat for a moment, his 
late Majesty, in the pangs of his disease, sent for him. After he 
had gone, Mahdi Khwája continued standing in the pavilion, and 
the author's father remained standing with due respect behind 
him. The Mahdi was considered to be a man of suspicious 


! His full name was “Nasiru-d din Muhammad Humáyün," but be is ee 
called “ Jannat Ashydni.” 
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temperament, and being unaware of my father’s presence, when 
Mir Khalifa had gone, he stroked his beard, and said to himself, 
“ Please God, I will flay thee!" As soon as he had said this, 
he perceived my father, and being greatly moved he took him 
by the ear, and said, “O Tajik, the red tongue uses its sharp 
point to no purpose.” My father took leave and departed. He 
went with all haste to Mír Khalifa, and said, ** Notwithstanding 
the existence of such intelligent princes as Muhammad Humá- 
yún Mirzá and his brothers, you have shut your eyes against 
loyalty, and desire to transfer the sovereignty to another house ; 
the end of all this will be this." He then told him what Mahdí 
Khwaja had said. Mir Khalifa instantly sent off to fetch Prince 
Humáyün, and he sent an officer to Mahdí Khwája with an 
order in His Majesty's name, directing him to retire to his house. 
Tho officers hastened to the Khwdja, who was just about to sit 
down to dinner, and without any ceremony sent him off to his 
house. Mir Khalifa then isstied a proclamation that no one was 
to visit or hold communication with Mahdi Khwaja, and that'he 
was not to attend the darbdr. 

On the death of the Emperor Babar, Prince Humáyün, who 
arrived from Sambal, ascended the throne at Agra, with the sup- 
port of Amir Nizámu-d din ’Ali Khalifa, on the 9th Jumada-l 
awwal, 937 x.! (29th January, 1530). The date of his acces- 
sion is found in the words Khairu-l mulük. The officers ex- 
pressed their devotion, and the chiefs and nobles were treated 
with great kindness. The mansabs and offices which were held 
under the late sovereign were confirmed, and the royal favour 
made every one happy and content. On the same day Mirzá 
Hindál arrived from Badakhshán, and was received with great 
kindness. He was gratified with the grant of two of the treasures 
(do khazdna) of former kings, and as the gold was divided by 
coffers (kishtt), the date was found in the words Aishti-zar2 The 


1 He was born on the 4th Zi-1 ka'da, 916 xi, (6th February, 1511). —Akbarcndme, 
vol, i., p. 149. 

2 Badàóni notices this, and says that coffers full of gold were distributed as gifts on 
the day of ascending the throne. Vol. i., p. 344. 
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territories were then divided. Mirzá Hindál received the district 
of Mewát! in jágir. The Panjáb, Kábul, and Kandahar were 
settled as the jdgír of Mirzá Kámrán. Sambal was given to 
Mirzá'Askarí? Every one of the amirs also received an increase 
of his jagér. 

After arranging the affairs of the State, His Majesty pro- 
ceeded to Kálinjar, the Rdjd of which place expressed his fealty, 
and ranged himself among the supporters of the throne? In 
those days Sultán Mahmúd, son of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, with 
the assistance of Baban Báyazíd, and the Afghán nobles, had 
raised the standard of opposition, and had taken possession of 
Jaunpur and its dependencies. Humáyún now marched to 
subdue him, and having achieved successes, he returned vic- 
torious to Agra.* There he held a great festival, and all the 
nobles agd chiefs were honoured with robes and Arab horses. It 
is said that 12,000 persons received robes at that feast, and 
2000 of them were presented with outer garments of gold brocade 
with gilt buttons. i 

At this time Muhammad Zaman Mirzá, son of Badi’u-z Zamán 
Mirza, son of Sultán Husain Mirzá Dabakrá, who had originally 
come from Balkh to seek a refuge with'his late Majesty, now set 
himself up in opposition, but he was taken prisoner, and was 
sent as à warning for rebels to the fort of Bayána, and in the 
custody of Yádgár Taghai. An order was given to deprive him 
of sight, but the servants of Yádgár Beg saved the pupils of his 
eyes from the effects of the operation. After a short time he 
made his escape, and fled to Sultán Bahádur of Gujarát. About 
the same time Muhammad Sultán Mirzá, with his two sons 
Ulugh Mirzá and Sháh Mirzá, went off to Kanauj, and there 
raised a rebellion. His Majesty sent a person with letters 


1 Abú-l Fazl says “ Alwar,” which amounts to much the same thing. , : 

2 «and Badakhshán to Mirz& Sulaim4n,”—Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 161. 

3 According to Badáüni, he conquered (musakhkhar) Külinjar. Vol. i., p. 844. 
See Extract from the Akbar-nama, infra. 

* «Leaving Sultan Junaid Birlás as governor of Jaunptr.”—Akbar-ndina, vol. i., 
p. 162. 
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to Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat, demanding the surrender ‘of 
Muhammad Zamán Mirzá, to which he returned a haughty 
refusal, and then showed signs of rebéllion aud resistance. 
This excited the anger of the Emperor, and he resolved to 
march against Gujarat and chastise Sultán Bahádur. He pro- 
ceeded to Gwalior, and there passed two months in making 
excursions and hunting. 

At this time Sultán Bahadur had marched with the forces of 
Gujarat and Malwa to besiege the fort of Chitor, and was 
carrying on war against Ráná Sánká. He had sent Tatar 
Khan Lodi, one of his chief nobles and a very brave officer, to 
effect the conquest of the fort of Bayána and the dependent 
territory. Having reduced the fortress, he threatened Kera, 
whereupon the Emperor sent Prince Hindál against him. On 
learing the approach of the Prince, the greater part of Tátár 
Khán's forces deserted him and dispersed. With 300 men who 
remained he advanced against the Prince, and made a fierce 
onslaught upon the Prince's own division, in which he and every 
one of his followers perished. Bayana and its dependencies | 
then reverted to the possession of the Emperor. When Sultán 
Bahádur heard of this, hê was greatly alarmed and confounded. 
The Emperor being determined to chastise still further his 
enemy, ho marched from Agra, and at the same period Sultan 
Bahadur laid siege a second time to Chítor. [Victory of Prince 
Kdmrdn at Kandahar. | 

When Sultán Bahadur was informed of the march of the 
Emperor, he held a council of war. Many of the officers advised 
the raising: of the siege, but Sadr Khan, who was the chief of 
his ‘nobles, observed that they were warring against infidels, and 
that if a sovereign of Musulmáns were to attack them while so 
engaged, he would in effect assist the infidels, and this would 
remain a reproach against him among Musulmáns until the Day 
of Judgment. He therefore advised the continuance of the 
siege, and would not believe that the Emperor would attack 


1 At the beginning of Jum&da-l awwal, 941 x.— 4 kbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 159, 
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them. When the Emperor had passed through Málwa, and had 
come to Sárangpür, he was informed of this; so he rested there. 
Sultan Bahádur carried on the siege of Chitor at his ease, and 
finally took it by storm, and secured an immense booty. In 
celebration of the victory, he gave a great feast, and divided 
the spoil among his soldiers. Then he turned his front towards 
the Imperial army. " 

When the Emperor heard this, he marched forward, and the 
two armies faced each other at Mandisor, one of the depen- 
dencies of Málwa. "The tents were hardly pitched, when Saiyid 
'Alí Khán and Khurásán Khan, who commanded Sultán Bahá- 
dur's advanced guard, were defeated by the royal forces, and fell 
back upon their main body. The army of Gujarát was greatly 
dispirited, and the Sultán called a council of war. Sadr Khan 
advised giving battle on the morrow, as the troops were elated 
by the conquest of Chítor, and their eyes had not yet beon 
seared by the sight of the Mughals. Rami Khán,? who com- 
manded the artillery, was adverse to a pitched battle, because 
the guns (top) and rockets (tufang) were of little use (in the 
field). They were very strong in artillery, and except the 
Emperor of Rúm, no other potentate could equal them, He 
therefore counselled the-entrenching? of the army and the carry- 
ing on of warfare daily. If the Mughals advanced, they might be 
met with a discharge of the guns and rockets and a large number 
of them would be killed. Sultán Bahádur acquiesced in this view, 
and ordered an entrenchment to be formed round his camp. 

¿For two months the two armies remained confronting each 
other. Frequently during the day brave men desirous of fame 
sallied out in search of adventures; but the Mughal soldiers 
seldom ventured within range of the guns and rockets. ‘Then 
the Emperor posted his troops around the position of the enemy, 

1 On the banks of a large tank.— 4 Kkbar-ndma, vol. i. p. 160. 


2 A Turk of Constantinople: but the title was sometimes given to artillerymen 


who were not European Turks. 
3 Abú-l Fazl says, “a barricade of carriages (Aisdr-i aréba) with a ditch outside.” 


—Akbar-ndma, vol. i, p. 161. 
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to cut off his sition of grain and fodder gud"! fuel. These diss | 
positions caused a famine to ensue in the enemy’s camp. Grain 
was not to be procured, the grass all around was cénsumed, and 
the imperfectly armed Gujarátis, through“ fear of the arrows, 
dared not venture far from the camp. ` The horses and ‘animals 
and many men perished from want, and the army wis dis- 
mounted. When Sultan Bahadur perceived that if he remained 
longer he would be taken prisoner, he went off by the fear of 
his pavilion and fled towards Mandi with five of his most 
trusty adherents, one of whom was governor of Burhánpár, and 
the other was Kádir Shah, governor of Mélwa.! When his: 
men heard of his escape, they took to flight. The date of this 
event is found in the words Zi Bahddur. 

On the Emperor being informed of the flight of his enemy, 
he mounted and went off in pursuit. Having.come up with 
Sadr Khán, who was retreating with a body of men towards 
Mandi, he made an attack upon him, thinking that it was Sultán 
Bahadur himself. He had not with him more than 3000 men, 
for the rest were engaged in plundering. Many of the Gujarátis 
were slain. His Majesty hastened on to Mandi, and Sultan . 
Bahádur was besieged in the fort. The-siege was carried on 
for some days, till one night a party of the royal army scaled 
the walls and got into the fort. Sultán Bahadur was asleep 
when the alarm was raised. A general panic followed, and the 
Gujarátís took to flight. Sultán Bahadur made off with five or 
six horsemen towards Gujarat, and Sadr Khán and Sultan ’Alam 
(Lodi) threw themselves into the fort-of Süngar, which is the 
citadel of Mandi. Next day they came out, and were conducted 
to the presence of the Emperor. They were both wounded. 
Sadr Khán was placed in confinement,? and an order was given 
for cutting off the foot of Sultán ’Alam. 


ts 


1 See infra Extract from Akbar-ndma. . : i 

2 Such is the statement of one MS., not of the other. Abü-l Fazl says, on the 
contrary, he was received with great kindness, Sultán ’Alam had rebelled and 
deserted, so his foot was cut off and he was set at liberty. The fort was not sur- 
rendered without much negociation and ong assurances of personal safety. dier 
ndma, vol, t., p. 164, l 
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Three ‘days after, uu m left the fort and marched on 
towards Gujarát.. Sultán, Bahádur had much treasure and many 
jewels in the, fort : ‘of Ohámpanír, and these he carried off with 
him to, Ahmadébéd, , When the Emperor left Chámpanír and 
marched towards Ahmadébéd, Sultán. Baháddt again took 
flight, and: proceeded towards Kambáyat (Kambay). "The city i 
of Ahmadábád fell into the hands of the Mughals, and being: 
plundered yielded enormous spoil. The Emperor again started 
of. with all speed’ in pursuit of Sultán Bahádur. When 
the latter 'reached Kambay, he hastily exchanged his tired 
„horses for fresh ones, and hurried off to the port of (Did)? 
"The Emperor reached Kambay on the evening of the day in 
which the fugitive had quitted it. Next day, a person * came 
forward in a friendly way and gave information that the in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood were that night going to make 
a nocturnal attack upon the pursuers. The Emperor questioned 
him as to his motive for giving this information. ' He replied, 
that his son was a prisoner in the hands of the victors, and he - 
, was in hopes, if the Emperor was successful, that he might 
‘obtain freedom for him. The Emperor passed tho night in the 
greatest watchfulness, and when it was near dawn, 5000 or 
6000 footmen? made an attack upon the royal forces,: The 
mén were on the alert, and eame out of their tents and as- 
sembled outside the camp. What was left in the camp was 
plundered. ‘When the morning dawned, the Mughals fell upon 
the Gujarátis on all sides, and put many of them to the 
sword. 8 

' Jám Firoz, formerly ruler of Tatta, having been defeated by 


' 1 He set fire to the town before leaving COhámpanir.—.4 Ebar-ndma, vol. i., p. 164. 
2 Having previously burnt a hundred war gÀrdbs.— 15. 164. 
„3 and encamped on the shore of the sca." — 75. 166. 
* An ald woman, according to Aba-1 Fazl.—Z5. 166. 
5 “ Bhils and: Gow&rs.”—. 167. 
€ This attack was made by Malik Ahmad Lad and Rukn Dáúd, two of Shah 
 Bahádur's nobles, who ‘hed great influence among the Kolís and Gowárs of Kolíwárg. 
Enraged at this attack, Mis ene ‘ordered Kambay to be plundered and fired.—y 
Tb. 166. - MM 
VOL. Y. o du RE 18 ^, 
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the Arghüns, had fled to Gujardt.! He had given his daughter 
to Sultán Bahádur. When the latter was defeated, the Jám fell 
a prisoner into the hands of the Emperor. On the. night of this 
attack, his guards, fearing he might escape, put him to death. 
Sadr Khén Gujarátí, who had surrendered himself at the fort 
of Süngar, was also put to death on this night. 

Next day the Emperor marched towards Chámpanír, and 
invested the fort. Ikhtiy4r Khan, the commandant of the fort, 
made preparations for resistance. One day the Emperor was 
going round the fort, when he spied a number of people who had 
come out of the jungle, and who, being frightened at the sight 
of him, fell back into the cover. He sent a party in pursuit, and 
captured several of them. It then appeared that, with-the help 
of the (neighbouring) zaminddrs, they had conveyed grain and 
butter into the fort. In this place (where they had introduced 
the provisions) the fort was very high,? perpendicular, and 
dangerous. But His Majesty conceived that where provisions 
had been passed, he also might find an entrance. He carefully 
examined the place, and then returned to the camp. 

It then occurred to him that the strength of this part of the 
fort was such, that the garrison probably felt quite secure about 
it, and took little care to guard it. He had a number of steel 
spikes prepared. In the day he attacked the fort on all sides, 
and at night he repaired with 600 men to this place. They 
drove the spikes right and left firmly into (the scarp of the 
rock), and by means of them climbed up into the fort. The 
garrison, being quite at ease about this part of the fort, did not 
observe thejr entrance. When thirty-nine persons, the last of 
whom was Dairám Khan, had gone up, His Majesty also reso- 
lutely ascended? By daybreak 300 men had got in. There 


1 See Vol. I. of this work, pp. 234, 309, 313, 

3 « Sixty or seventy gaz in height." —. 4XKbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 108. 

3 The Akbar-ndma (vol. i, p. 168) says that when thirty-nine had gone up, 
Humáyün wanted to proceed, but Bairam Kh&n persuaded bim to wait till the 
whole ascent was clear, Bairám Khan then went up, and Hum&yün followed, being 
the forty-first man. 
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they found.great stores of. corn and butter, and other provisions, 
for the people of the fort. As soon as it was light, the besieging 
army advanced against the fort. The Emperor and his party then 
came down, shouting their battle-cry. On reaching the gate 
they opened it, and gave admission to the assailants. So this 
strong fortress was taken. Ikhtiyár Khan retreated into the 
citadel, which is called Máliyá. Great numbers of the garrison 
were slain, and many of their wives and children cast themselves 
down from the walls of the fort and were killed. 

Ikhtiyár Khán then came out of the citadel and surrendered. 
He held a high position among the Gujarátís, and was kindly 
received by the Emperor, who made him one of his personal 
attendants. The treasures of the Kings of Gujarát, which had 
been accumulating for many years, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. The gold was divided among the soldiers, so much 
a head. The goods and stuffs of Rúm and Europe and China, 
and of every part of the world, which the Kings of Gujarát had 
treasured, all fell a prey to the victors. So vast was the amount 
of gold and, effects that came into the possession of the soldiers, 
that no person attempted to collect revenue that year in Gujarat. 

The agriculturists of the country sent a person with a message 
to Sultán Bahadur, to inform him that as several of the districts 
were not occupied by the Mughal agents, they would themselves 
make the proper collections, if he would send an army to protect 
them. Accordingly, Sultán Bahédur sent one of his slaves, 
"Imádu-] Mulk,? who was distinguished for courage and justice. 
'Imádu-l Mulk set about collecting forces, and by the time he 
reached Ahmadábád many soldiers of the army and of the 
samindárs had gathered round him, to the number of about 
50.000 horse and foot) He encamped within sight of Ahmad- 


1 Tkhtiy&r Khün was a descendant of the Adzis of the town of Nary&d, and was a 
man of great knowledge and experience. He had a high reputation as a statesman, 
, and was an accomplished geometrician and astronomer. He wasof some repute also as... 
a poet,—Akbar-ndina, vol. i., p. 167. Erskine, vol. ii., p. 65. 3 A Circassian. 

3 Mujahid Khán of Junagarh joined him with 12,000 horse.—Akbar-ndma, vol. i., 
p. 169. 
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ábád, and began to collect the revenue. When information of thís 
was brought to the Emperor after the fall of Chámpanír, he 
made a second large distribution of gold out of the plunder of 
Gujarát among the soldiers. He then placed the fort of Chám- 
panír in charge of Tardí Beg, and marched towards Ahmadábád. 
The command of the vanguard was given to Mirzá 'Askari, 
Mirzá Yádgár Násir, and Mir Hindü Beg, and they went on 
one day's march in advance. In the vicinity of Mahmúd- 
åbád,! which is twelve kos from Ahmadábád, 'Imádu-] Mulk 
attacked Mirzá 'Askari, and was defeated. Many men fell on 
both sides. l 

The author of this work heard from his father, who was then 
wazir of Mirzá ' Askari, that at mid-day, when it was intensely 
hot, the Gujaratis came hastily out of Ahmadábád,  Mirzá 
Yádgár Nasir had marched about half à Kos on the right flank 
of Mirzá Askari, and Mirzá Hindú Beg had encamped at the 
same distance on his left. The Gujarétis came on with such 
speed that the Mirzá had no timo to array his forces, so he 
retired with a party of his men into a thorn brake, where he 
stood fast. Heedless of this disposition of the Mirzá's, the 
Gujarátis dispersed in search of plunder, and -gathered a large 
booty. Mirzá Yádgár Nasir and Mirzá Hindú Beg came up 
in due order with their forces, and the Gujarátis took to flight. 
Mirzá 'Askarí now came forth from the thorn brake, and pursued 
the Gujarátis to Ahmadabad. More than 2000 men were killed 
in the battle. 

After this the Emperor bestowed Ahmadábád and its depen- 
dencies upon Mirzá ’Askari in jdgir? Nahrwála Patan upon 
Mirzá Yádgár Nasir, and Broach upon Mirzá Hindü Beg? 
Tardí Beg received Champanir, and Kásim Husain obtained 
Baroda. Khán-jahán Shirazi and other nobles also received 

1 « Between Naryád and Mahmüdáb&d." — 4Xbar-ndma, vol. i , p. 171. 

2 None but Mirz& ’ Askari’s men were allowed to enter the city.—Jd. 172. 

3 A large force was left under the command of Hindú Beg, with which he was to 


render assistance wherever it was required. K&sim Husain received Broach.— 
Ib. 172. 
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grants! The Emperor proceeded after these successes to Bur- 
.hánpáür, and from thence to Mandi. — , 

After a time one of the nobles of Sultán Bahadur prepared a 
fortified position in the neighbourhood of Nauséri, which is near 
to Surat, and proceeded to collect forces. He took possession of 
Nauséri, and. having associated Rimi Khán? of Surat with 
Khán-jahán Shirézi, they marched against Broach.’ Kasim 
Husain, being unable to withstand them, fled to Champanir. 
The Gujarátís then rose and carried on offensive movements 
on every side. 

One night Mirzá "Askarí in a convivial party took too much 
wine, and giving license to his tongue, exclaimed, ** I am a King, 
and the shadow of God.”  Ghazanfar, who was one of his com- 
panions, and foster-brother of Kásim Khán, said in an under- 
tone, “ So thou art ; but not for thyself.” The convives smiled, 
and the Mirzá having found out what they were laughing about, 
got angry, and threw Ghazanfar into prison. In a few days he 
made his escape, and went and joined Sultan Bahadur, whom 
he incited to attack Ahmadábád, assuring him that he was 
acquainted with all the plans of the Mughals, who were anxious 
to retreat, and only wanted a pretext for so doing. He advised 
him to make the Mirzá prisoner, and march against the Mughals ; 
and he expressed his willingness to submit to punishment if they 
made any real resistance. Sultén Bahádur, with the assistance 
of the zamíndárs of Sürath,? got together a force and marched 
against Ahmadabad. 

Just at this period Amir Hindú Beg had counselled Mirza 


1 See infrd Extract from tho Akbar-ndma, “ Return of Hum&yün." 

2 This was the eommon title given to Osmanli Turks, who were in high reputo as 
engineers and gunners, but it was not confined exclusively to them. This Raut 

‘ Khán is not the same as the Rémi Khan Khud&wand Khan who left Sultan Bahadur 

after his defeat at Manda, and directed the siege of Chunér for Humáyün.—See 
infra, p. 199. 

3 See Extract from Akbar-ndma. 

4 With 300 horse,—Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 174. s 

5& Sérath is one of the divisions of Kattiw&r, and must not be Eontountes with the 
town of Surat, though the names are no doubt identical. 
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“Askari to have the khutba recited and coin struck in his name, 
and to set up his claim to independence, expecting that the 
troops in hopes (of reward) would devote themselves to his 
service. Mirzá “Askari did not accept this advice. After much 
debate and deliberation, it was determined that Mirzá 'Askarí, 
Mirzá Yádgár Nasir, Amir Hindú Beg and some other nobles 
should leave Ahmadábád, and form a camp in the rear of Asáwal,! 
opposite Sarganj. Sultán Bahadur also came down to Sarganj 
and faced his enemies. By chance a cannon ball from the camp 
of the Mirzé knocked down the tent of Sultán Bahádur. This 
greatly disturbed him, and he summoned Ghazanfar to his pre- 
sence, intending to bring him to punishment. Ghazanfar asked 
that his punishment might be postponed until the Sultan had 
set his army in array, for he had heard that Mirzá 'Askarí in- 
tended to retreat during the night. When night came Mirzá 
'Askari, with the approval of the amírs, retreated towards 
Champanir, leaving everything superfluous behind them.? They 
halted at ten*kos distance, and Sultán Bahádur pursued and 
came up with them. Mirz& Askari and the amírs mounted and 
made a show of fighting, and then retired. 

When they reached Chámpanir, Tardi Beg? exhibited hostility 
towards them, and shutting himself up in the fort, sent a mes- 
senger to Humáyün, to inform him that Mirzá 'Askari had 
hostile intentions, and was about to march upon Agra and pro- 
claim himself King. But before Mirzá 'Askarí retreated from 
Ahmadábád, the newswriters and reporters had communicated 
to the Emperor the proposition which Mir Hindú Beg had made 
to the Mirzá for his assuming the crown, and although he had 
not assented thereto, they reported that he entertained hostile 
designs. The Emperor set off with all speed from Mandü to. 
Agra, and was met upon the road? by Mirzá 'Askarí, who waited 
upon him, and told him the facts of the matter. Sultán Báhádur 

1 A suburb of Ahmad&bád. l 


2 See Extracts from the Akbar-ndme, infra. 
. 3 « Near Chitor.””—Akbar-ndma, vol. i, p. 176. 
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obtained possession of the fort of Champanir by the capitulation 
of Tardi Beg. 

At the beginning of this year, Shéh Tahmásp, in revenge of 
Sain Mirzá, marched to Kandahár, and Kalán Beg evacuated the 
fort and proceeded to Lahore. It is said that Kalán Beg had 
built for himself a Chinese house of great elegance, and when 
he fled it was furnished with fine carpets and beautiful vases. 
This greatly pleased the Shih. Leaving Kandahar in charge 
of his nobles, the Sháh proceeded to "Irak. After this, Mirzá 
Kámrán marched from Lahore against Kandahar, and the Turko- 
mans, being unable to resist him, evacuated the place and went 
to *Irék. Kandahar thus once more fell into his hands. 

The Emperor Humáyün remained for a year at Agra and 
took his pleasure. When Sultán Bahádur was defeated, he sent 
away Muhammad Zamán Mirz4 to Hind, in order that there 
might be no difficulty about him, and when Mirzá Kámrán 
marched against Kandahár, Zamán Mirzá laid siege to Lahore, 
but upon hearing of the Emperor's return, he went back again 
to Gujarat.) 

Sher Khan Afghán, who had got possession of the provinces 
of Bihár and Jaunpur and the fort of Chunar, greatly increased 
his power and forces while the Emperor was engaged in Gujarat 
and Malwa. -To curb his proceedings, the Emperor marched 
against him on the 14th Safar, 942 m. (12th August, 1535). 
When he pitched his tents before the fort of Chunár? Rami 
Khán, who had quitted the service of Sultan Bahadur,’ and 
. had been received into that of the Emperor, undertook the reduc- 
tion of the fortress. He received full authority to do whatever 
he deemed necessary for the capture of the place, and every 

Lj 
1 According to Abú-l Fazl he went to Sind, but was stopped and turned aside by 
Shah Husain, son of Shah Beg Arghán. He then went and invested Lahore during 
~ K&mrán's absence, but fled es soon as Kamrén returned, and having no other resource 
he went back again to Gujarat. l 


3 Which was under the command of Kutb Khån, son of Sher Sháh. 
3 After the defeat of Sultan Bahádur at Mandá. —Akbar-náma, vol. i., p. 183. 
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assistance was to be given to him. Rimi Khán reconnoiteréd 
the fortress, and found that every part of the place which abutted 
on the land was exceedingly strong and quite impregnable. He 
therefore turned his attention to the river, and prepared a large 
vessel on which he began to build a seaffold.! When the structure 
was finished, he found that the vessel would not carry it, so he 
had two other vessels lashed one on each side of it. Still they 
were insufficient to convey the scaffold. The help of another 
vessel was obtained, and the scaffold being now movable, it was 
brought close up to the fort, and the place was captured? When 
the officers of the garrison saw that the place was no longer 
tenable, they made their escape at night in boats. Rimi Khan 
received many rewards? The gunners of the fort were maimed 
by His Majesty's orders.4 At this time, Sher Khan Afghán was 
carrying on war against the ruler of Dengál? who fled wounded 
before him, and sought refuge with the Emperor Humáyün. 
The Emperor then marched against Bengál. Sher Khan then 
sent his sons? Jalóál Khan and Khawás Khán to secure Garhi, 
which was situated on the road to Bengál. This Garhí is a 
strong place. On one side of it there is a high mountain and 
a large jungle quite insurmountable, and the river Ganges runs 
near to the other side. The place stands between Bihar and 


1 C$ e Ji. Abá-1 Fazl calls the structure a sdbdt.—Akbar-ndma, vol. i., 
p. 183. 

? cS cr Aulo esa dally Votes lie ufu 

3 He was appointed governor of the fortress, but died a few days afterwards, 
poisoned, as Abü-1 Fazl says, out of envy at his promotion, Beg Mfrak succeeded 
him as governor of Chunér.—.Akbar-ndima, vol. i., p. 184. 

* Abú-l Fazl says that 2000 men surrendered and received quarter from Humáyún, 
but that Muyid Beg, one of his attendants, caused their hands to be cut off, averring 
that it was by the Emperor's order, although he had really directed kind treatment. 
Our MAS. have the words ba-hukm, “by order," but perhaps, as Erskine suggests, it 
should be de-hukn, without the order.—Akbar-ndma, vol, i, p. 188. ; 

5 Saiyid Mahmúd Shah. Abú-l Fazl calls him N asib Shab, but he was a dead. — 
See Vol. IV., p. 356. T 

5 So in the original, but Khaw&s Kh&n was not Sher Khán's son. ; 

i “The gate of Deng&l." —Akbar-ndma, It is the Teria garhi or Tilisgulloy lof: 
the maps. 
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Bengél. The Emperor sent Jahangir Beg Mughal against 
Garhi. | 
Hindál Mirzá accompanied the Emperor to Mungír, and after- 
"wards he was sent towards Agra against Muhammad Sultán 
Mirzá, Ulugh Mirzá, and Sháh Mirzá, who had fled from 
His Majesty, and were creating disturbances in the country. 
Muhammad Zamán Mirzá, when he found that he met with no 
success in Gujarat, sent ambassadors to the Emperor at Agra, 
suing for pardon.} 

When Jahangir Beg arrived at Garhi, Jalál Khan,? son of 
Sher Khan, and Khawás Khan marched forth and defeated 
Jahangir Beg as he was descending (the defiles). Jahangir Beg 
was wounded, and returned to join the Emperor, who marched 
in person to the gates of Garhi. Unable to make further re- 
sistance, Jal4l Khán and Khawás Khan fled. The Emperor 
then left Garhi, and continued his march into Bengal. Sher 
Khán was unable to resist him, so he went off by way of 
Jhárkand? to Rohtás. The Emperor remained three months 
in Beng4l,4 and changed the name of the city of Gaur to 
Jannatábád. 

In the year 948 (1536 a.v.), Mirzá Hindál, finding oppor- 
tunity at Agra,5 was induced by turbulent advisers to set 
himself up in opposition to the Emperor. He killed Shaikh 


1 This outbreak, according to Abü-l Fazl, occurred before the march to Chunár, 
` and Muhammad Zamán joined the Emperor while on his march thither.— 4 4bar- 
náma, vol, i., p. 176. 
2 All three MSS. had “ Jal&l Khan,” but in two of them “Kutb Khán " has been 
substituted. See Vol. IV., p. 367. 
$ The Akbar-ndma calls it *Chahürkand." It was at this time that Sher Khan 
got possession of Rohtás (see suprà, Vol. IV., p. 361). According to Abü-l Fazl, 
* Ráj& Chintiman brahman was master (idm) of the fortress.” He accredits the 
doli story, and says that 600 doiís went in with two men in each.—Akbar-ndma, 
ser i., p. 186. 
4 The Akbar-ndma (vol. i., p. 186) says Hum&yün liked the climate of Bengal, 
and rested there in pleasure and dissipation, regardless of his army. 

8 According to the Akbar-ndma (vol. i., p. 186), he had gone there without leave, 
"+8" His supporters said, # If you will cause the Ziutba to be yead in your name, we 
E vill faithfully serve and support you; if not, we will go to Mirz& EE where we 
. shall have our wishes gratified."—.4Xbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 187. " 
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Bahlol! one of the great Shaikhs of the time, and learned im 
theology, to whom the Emperor was much attached. He was 
executed upon the pretence of his being in league with the 
Afeháns, but in reality it was brought about by the leaders of 
the revolt in order to widen the breach between Mirzá Hindal 
and the Emperor. The khutba was now read, in the name of 
Hindál. When the Emperor heard of this defection, he left 
Jahangir Beg in charge of Bengal, with a reinforcement of 
5000 chosen men, and set off for Agra. 

At this time Muhammad Zamán Mirza, son of Badí'u-z 
Zaman Mirzá, returned from Gujarat with great contrition, and 
waited upon the Emperor, who forgave him, and did not utter 
a word of reproach. Long marches and the unwholesome climate 
of Bengál destroyed the horses of the soldiers, and the Emperor's 
army arrived quite destitute of provisions at Ohaunsá. The 
amirs who had been left in Jaunpür and Chunar came to wait 
upon the Emperor. Sher Khán, having got intelligence of the 
distress of the army, came and placed himself in front of the 
Emperor, and the armies remained confronting each other three 
months. 

When Mirzá Kamran returned to Lahore from Kandahar, and 
heard of the rebellion of Mirzá Hindal, of the difficulties of the 
Emperor, and of the growing strength of Sher Khan, he formed 
the design of securing Agra. Mirzá Hindál proceeded to Dehli, 
and there Fakhr 'Alí and Mirza Yádgár Nasir? shut themselves 
up in the fortress, and in spite of all his efforts, Hindál was 
unable to take the city. So when Mirzá Kámrán came near 
to Dehli, Mirzá Hindál felt himself constrained to join him.’ 

1 Abú-l Fazl calls him “Shaikh Phil,” and says he had been sent by Humfyin 
express from Bengál to use his influence in inducing Hindál to desist from his rebel- 


lious designs.—_Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 188. 

2 On hearing of Hindal’s proceedings, Mirzá Yadgar Násir had left K&lpí and 
hastened by way of Gwalior to Dehli, and prepared the city for a siege. CHE 
ndma, vol, i., p. 189. 

3 The Akbar-ndma,(vol. i., p. 190) states, what is more likely, that on Kémrán's 
reaching Sonpat, Hind&l hastened back to Agra, from whence, o on Kümrán's B 
proach, he retired to Alwar. 
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Fakhr "Alf came out on the top of the fortress, and seeing 
Mirzá Kámrán, he told him that Mirzá Yádgár Nasir would 
not surrender Dehlí, so the best thing he could do would be to go 
on to Agra, and if he obtained possession of that city, Dehli would 
be given up to him. Mirz&4 Kámrán consequently marched on 
towards Agra, and when he approached that city, Mirzá Hindál 
separated from him, and went away in the direction of Alwar. 

The news of Mirzá Hindál's rebellion, and of the arrival 
of Mirzá Kámrán at Dehlí, was brought to the Emperor at 
. Chaunsé, and greatly increased his distress. Sher Khan now 
sent to the Emperor a darwesh named Shaikh Jalíl, whom he 
called his murshid, to propose terms of peace. He offered to 
give up all the territory except Bengál, to swear upon the 
Holy Book that he would live in peace, and that the coin should 
be struck and the Æhutba read in the name of the Emperor. 
These proposals were received with the greatest satisfaction. 
But next morning Sher Khán fell upon the royal army un- 
awares, and put it to the rout before it could be drawn up in 
arráy.! Prior to the attack, the Afgháns had taken possession 
of the bridge and had broken it. They also came out on the 
river in boats, and despatched with their spears every man of 
the royal army whom they found endeavouring to escape by 
water. Muhammad Zamán Mirzá was drowned. llis Majesty 
rode his horse into the water, and nearly perished ; but he was 
helped over the river by a water-carrier, and went off towards 
Agra, 

Mirzá Kámrán had ere this arrived at Agra. Mirzé Hindál 
was at Alwar in security. After the Emperor had crossed the 
„river, he hastened on, accompanied by only a few horsemen,’ of 
whom the author's father was one, and arrived at Agra. - Mirzé , 
. ! As Humáyún was mounting, ho ordered B&b& Jal&ir and Tardi Beg Kuch Beg to 
look to the safety of the Empress Háji Begam. They died fighting at the door of : 
"her tent. Mir Pahlawán Badekhshí and a number of others fell in the vain attempt 
to gave her, and she fella prisoner into the hands of the Afghüns. Fac: 


vol. i, p. 198. See Vol, IV. of this work, p. 376. 
.? Mirz& 'Askarí also was with him.—Akdar-ndma, vol. i., p. 194, 
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Kámrán had received no intelligence before the Emperor arrived. 
The latter repaired at once to the pavilion of. his brother, and on 
seeing each other, the eyes of the brothers filled with tears. 
Hindál Mirz& received forgiveness for his offences, and then 
came and waited upon the Emperor. Muhammad Sultén Mirzá 
and his sons, who had for a long time been engaged in rebellion, 
also came in and joined them, Consultations were held. Mirza 
Kámrán was desirous of returning to Lahore, and showed 
unbounded expectations. The Emperor assented to all his ex- 
traordinary propositions. Khwaja Kalán Beg exerted himself , 
to bring about the return of Mirzá Kámrán. The negociations 
went on for six months. Meanwhile Mirzá Kámrán had been 
attacked with severe sickness, and some designing persons had 
instilled into his mind the belief that his illness was the result of 
poison administered to him by the Emperor’s directions. So, ill 
as he was, he started for Lahore, having sent on Khwája Kalán 
Beg in advance. He had promised to leave a cofisiderable por- 
tion of his army to assist his brother at Agra; but in spite of 
this promise he carried all off with him, excepting only 2000 
men whom he left at Agra under the command of Sikandar. 
Mirzá Haidar Doghlat Kashmir{,! who had accompanied Kám- 
ran, remained with His Majesty, and was received into favour. 
Kámrán also took away with him many of the soldiers of Agra. 
Sher Khán, emboldened by the dissensions between the brothers, 
advanced along the banks of the Ganges, and sent a detachment 
over the river against Kálpí and Etáwah. Kasim Husain Sultán 
Uzbek, along with Yádgár Násir Mirzá and Sikandar Sultan, 
fought against the Afgháns in the neighbourhood of Kálpí. 
They killed a son of Sher Khán who was in command, and 
a great many men ôf his army, and they sent his head as an 
offering to Agra. The Emperor then marched against Sher 
Khan to the banks of the Ganges, and passed over the river at. 
Kanauj. For one month he remained encamped i in sight of the 


! Mirz& Haidar was averted, by the Emperor’s remonstrances, from going away 
with Kamrén.—<Ahbar-ndma, vol, i p- 197. See supra, p.:130. 
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enemy. «His army numbered 100,000 horsemen, while that of 
the Afghans did fot exceed 50,000. At this conjuncture, 
Muhammad Sultán Mirzá and his sons again exhibited their 
perfidy, and without reason fled from the royal army. The 
detachment which Mirzá Kámrán had left as a reinforcement 
also went off to Lahore. So disaffection having become the 
fashion, many of the troops went off and scattered over various 
parts of Hindüstán. The rainy season came on, and the place 
where the army was encamped being flooded with water, it was 
determined to move to higher ground. While this was being 
done Sher Khan came forth to fight. The battle was fought 
on the 10th Muharram of this year [947 m., 17th May, 1540 
A.D.]. Many of the soldiers, being dispirited, fled without 
fighting. A few only of the bravest went into the fight, and 
the day being lost, the whole army fled. Humáyún became 
separated from his horse in the Ganges, and was helped out of 
the water by Shamsu-d din Muhammad Ghaznivi, who after- 
wards, in the reign of Akbar, received the title of Khán-i a'zam. 
When Sher Khan heard of his escape, he was sorry, and ex- 
claimed, ** I was in hopes he had perished, but he has got off.” ! 
The Emperor fled to Agra; and when the enemy approached 
that city, he made no delay, but went to Lahore. At the 
beginning of Rabi’u-l awwal all the Chaghatáí Sultans and 
amirs were assembled in Lahore; but Mirzá Muhammad Sultán 
and his sons, who had come to Lahore, fled from thence to 
Multán. Mirz4 Hindál and Mirzá Yádgár Nasir found it ex- 
pedient to go towards Bakar and Tatta? and Mirzá Kámrán 
_ determined to go to Kábul as soon as the party was broken up. 
It was abundantly manifest to tho Emperor that there was no 
possibility of bringing his brothers and his amis to any common 
agreement, and he was very despondent. Mirzá Haidar Beg, . 
after much consultation,? had been sent off with a party who 


1 See supra, pp. 132 and 143. 2 One copy has “ Nagarkot.” 

8 His advice was that the princes should occupy and fortify the hills between 
Birhind and Strang, while he subdued Kashmir, which he felt certain of effecting in 
the course of two months.—Akbar-ridma, vol. i., p. 206. 
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had volunteered for service in Kashmír, and Khwaja Kalan Bég 
was ordered to follow him. When the Mirz& had reached Nau- 
shahr, and Kalán Beg had got as far as Sialkot, intelligence 
reached the Emperor that Sher Khán had crossed the river 
[Biyáh] at Sultánpár, and was only a few kos distant. His 
Majesty then passed over the river of Lahore. Mirzá Kámrán,! 
after proving faithless to the oaths and compacts which he had 
made to help in whatever was decided upon, now thought it 
expedient to retire with the Emperor to Bahra. When Khwaja 
Kalán Beg heard (of this retreat), he marched rapidly from 
Síálkot, and joined the camp of Humáyün. When Mirzá 
Haidar reached Kashmír, he found the people fighting against 
each other. A party of them came and waited upon him, and 
through them Kashmir fell into his hands, without striking a 
stroke. On the 22nd Rajab he became sovereign of Kashmir, 
in the city of Nau-shahr, as is related in the Zabahdt-t Kashmir. 
At Bahra, Mirzá Kámrán and Mirza 'Askari parted from 
Humayun, and went off, accompanied by Khwaja Kalin Beg, to 
Kábul. Mirzá Hindál and Mirza Yádgár Nasir still remained 
with him, but after a few stages they disagreed. For twenty 
days they absented themselves, but falling into difficulties, on 
the advice of Mir Abd-l Daká, they once more came back and 
made their submission. On the banks of the river Sind a famine 
arose in the camp, and boats to cross the river were not pro- 
curable. Bakhshüí Langáh then brought in several boats laden 
with corn, and was very favourably received. The army then 
crossed the river, and went onwards to Bakhar, but made a halt 
at the town of Luhari (Lohri). Mirzá 'Askarí then crossed the 
Sind, and went to the town of Pátar, because the wants of an 
army were easily supplied there. From Luhri, which is near 
Bakhar,? to Pátar, the distance is fifty kos. Mir Táhir Sadr 
was sent as ambassador to Sháh Husain Arghin, ruler of Tatta ; 
2 Abá-l Fazl asserts that he sent an envoy to Sher Khán, offering to support him, 


on condition of being confirmed in the government of the Panjib.—Akbar-ndma, ` 


vol. i., p. 206. ' 
2 Lohrí or Rori is on the east bank of the Indus opposite to Bakhar 
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and Samandar Beg, one of the courtiers. of the Emperor, was 
sent with him in chatge of a horse and a robe. "The gist of the 
message which they conveyed was, that the Emperor had been 
compelled to come to Tatta, and his object was to attempt the 
recovery of Gujarét. The Sháh was invited to come and wait 
upon the Emperor, and consult with him about the conquest of 
Gujarát. Sh&h Husain Arghün temporized for six months by 
sending complimentary messages, and said that there could be 
no good in staying near Bakhar, but if the camp were nearer 
Tatta it would be more convenient, for five or six months might 
be lost while they ‘wera negociating. If the Emperor would 
come nearer, whatever seemed advisable should be done.! Grain 
becoming scarce in Bakhar, the Emperor marched off to Pátar, 
where Mirza Hindál was staying, for he had heard that Mirzá 
Hindál intended to go to Kandahar. It was on one occasion 
in this year, while the Emperor was staying in the camp of 
Mirza Hindál, that he married Maryam-t Makdnt Hamida Bani 
Begam, the mother of the Emperor Akbar, and spent several 
days of happiness and pleasure in the camp of Hindál. The 
Emperor now forbad him to go to Kandahar, and directed him 
to return to Luhari. 

Karácha Khan, who was governor of Kandahar, wrote letters 
to Mirz& Hindál, inviting him to Kandahar, and the Mirzá 
started off and went thither. When Humáyün was informed 
of it, he was much troubled by the want of union among his 
brothers. Mirzá Yádgár Nasir had pitched his camp about two 
miles below the royal camp, and the river ran between the two 
camps. He also now expressed his intention of going to Kan- 
dahár. On the Emperor being informed of this, ‘he sent Mir 
Abü-l Baká*to reassure the Mirzá, and to forbid his going to 
Kandahár? As he was crossing the river on his return, a party 


1 Shah Husain proposed that Hum&yün should take possession of the country of 
Ch&chk&n, between Tatta and the Ran, as a means of furthering his views on Gujarát, In 
this he promised to support him.—.dkbar-ndma, vol.i. p.210. SeeVol. I.suprd,p. 816. 

2 An agreement was made with the Mirz& that he was to have one-third of Hindastin 
' when it was recovered, as also Ghazni, Charkh, and Lohgar, which Babar had given 
to the Mirzá's mother.—Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 212. 
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; i 
eame out of the fort of Bakhar, and assailed his boat with a 
shower of arrows. One of them pierced the Mir, and he died. 
The Emperor showed great sorrow for his loss. The date of 
his death, 948 m., is found in the words Surür-i kdindt. 

After this Mirzá Yádgár Násir crossed the river, and paid a a 
visit to the royal camp. After much consultation it was resolved 
that the Mirzé should be left at Bakhar, and that His Majesty 
should march on to effect the conquest of Tatta. But the Mirzá 
did not show any signs of concord and friendliness. When the 
Emperor marched for Tatta, a large body of soldiers parted 
from him and stayed at Bakhar. Mirzá Y&dg4r Nasir remained 
at Bakhar, and increased his forces, because during that year 
no? heavenly or terrestrial evil had befallen the agriculture of 
Bakhar. His Majesty now proceeded by means of boats to the 
fort of Sihwán.? A party of soldiers on board of the boats, ag 
they eame near to the fort, landed and attacked a body of men 
who had come out of the fort, and drove them in again, ° ' , 

The victors returned, and represented that the reduction of 
the fortress was an easy matter, so His Majesty crossed over 
the river, and invested the place. But before his arrival, a 
party of Sháh Husain’s officers had entered it, and had done 
their best to increase its strength. When Shah Husain heard 
that it had been invested, he proceeded by boats to the vicinity 
of the Emperor’s camp, and employed himself in cutting off 
the supply of grain. Great scarcity followed, and many men 
lived (entirely) upon the flesh of animals, The siege went on 
for nearly seven months, and the place was not captured, so a 
messenger was sent to Mirzá Yádgár Nasir at Bakhar, to tell 
him that the fall of the fort depended upon his approach; for 
if the besiegers marched to attack Sháh Husain; the garrison 
would be free to gather in provisions, and so protract the defence. 

1 On the 1st Jumfda-l &khir. — 4Zbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 218. 

2 Two MSS. omit the negative, and so are in accord with Erskine (vol. ii., 
p. 220); but it seems to be required by the sense and the previous “ Heri ” (chi). 


3 Written “ Siy&áhwán" and ** Siy&hén.” 
* He reached Sihwán on the 17th Rajab.—<Ahkbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 218. 
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Want of salt and scarcity of grain would prevent the royal forces 
remaining under the fort much longer; but if Mirz& Yádgár 
would attack Sháh Husain, the latter would be unable to main- 
tain his position. Mirzá Yádgár sent a portion of his force, 
but no advantage was gained through this reinforcement. ‘Again 
a messenger was sent to call Mirzá Y ádgár, and ' Abdu-l Ghafür, 
who was Mir-i mál of the Emperor, received the commission. 
'Abdu-l Ghafür went to Mirzá Yádgár, and spoke about the 
perilous eondition of the royal army, but the Mirzá and his 
officers deemed it advisable to remain where they were, and 
effect the conquest of, Bakhar. 

Sháh Husain had sent representatives to Mirzá Yádgár Nasir, 
and had drawn near to his camp. He promised that he would 
adknowledge tlte supremacy of the Mirzá, give him his daughter 
ity marriage, and read the khutba in his name. Delighted with 
‘these offers, the Mirzá was hoodwinked by Sháh Husain, and 
80. placed himself in hostility to the Emperor. Having thus 
Secured himself against Mirzá Yádgár, and being aware of the 
distress and weakness of the army of Humáyün, Sháh Husain 
advanced closer to the royal camp, and captured the vessels 
(which were conveying provisions) for the army. Unable to 
continue the siege of Sihwán, the Emperor was compelled to 
retreat towards Bakhar.2 When he approached near to Mirzá 
Yádgár Nasir, he sent to him for boats in which to cross the 
river, and the Mirzá, who was in league with the people of 
Tatta, sent to them, desiring them to come at night and carry 
off the boats. Next morning he artfully reported that the 
enemy had carried off the boats. The Emperor remained in- 
active some days for want of boats. At length, two samindáre 
of Bakhar waited upon him, and (under their guidance) some 
boats which had been sunk were raised. Huméyin then crossed 


' 1 He represented that he was old and had no son, that he would give him his 
daughter, leave him his treasures, recognize him as successor, and help him to con- 
quer Gujarat.—Akbar-ndma, vol. i. p. 214. 

2 He commenced his retreat on the 17th Zí-] ka’da.—Jé. p. 216. 
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the river. When Mirzá Yádgár Nasir learnt of the passage 
over, being greatly alarmed and ashamed, he, without waiting 
upon the Emperor, marched off hastily against Sháh Husain ; 
and the latter being quite unprepared, the Mirzé fell upon a 
large force from Tatta which had disembarked, and killed and 
made many prisoners, and then returned. After this action, 
Shéh Husain returned to Tatta, and Mirzá Yádgár Nasir, 
repentant and ashamed, waited upon the Emperor and presented, 
the heads of his enemies. Once more Humayun forgave him, 
and spoke not a word of all that had passed. 

Shéh Husain now wrote letters to Mirzá Yádgár Nasir, and 
again drew him over to his side, The. Shah requested him 
to secure for him the two zamindárs who had obtained the boats 
for the Emperor. These men, being informed ef the demand, 
repaired to the camp of Humáyün.  Mirzá Yádgár sent a 
messenger to Humáyún, representing that he had some revenue 
matters relating to his jágir of Bakhar to settle with these two 
zamindárs, and requested that they might be sent to him. The 
Emperor ordered that several persons should accompany the 
men, and bring them back again when the business was con- 
cluded. The instant Mirzá Yádgár Nasir saw them, he took 
them forcibly from the Emperor's men, and sent them to Sháh 
Husain. Thus he once more exhibited his animosity to the 
Emperor, and never again sought a reconciliation, 

Tho men of Humáyün's army, being in great distress, began 
to desert by ones and twos to Mirzá Yádgár Nasir. Mun'im 
Khán! also, and his brother, had thoughts of running away. 
This intention was communicated to Humáyün, and he ordered 
them into confinement. Mirzá Yádgár Nasir, in the depths of 
his infamy, now prepared to turn his arms against Humáyün, 
and the latter, being informed of his movements, made ready 
for fighting. Hashim Beg, a person high in Mirzá Yádgár's 
confidence, when he heard of his proceedings, restrained him, 
and nolens volens made him return. It now became evident 

1 He who became Kidn-khdndn in the reign of Akbar. 
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to Humáyün, that if he tarried longer his men would all desert 
to Mirzá Yádgár Násir, and that the worst might be expected 
from the Mirzá's baseness. In this extremity, he resolved upon 
marching to Mál Deo, one of the faithful samindárs of Hindüs- 
tán, who at that time surpassed all the zaminddrs of Hinddstan 
in power and in the number of his forces. This Mal Deo had sent 
letters to Bakhar, declaring his loyalty, and offering assistance 
in effecting the subjugation of Hindustan. 9 

Humáyün accordingly marched! towards Mál Deo’s country 
by way of Jesalmír. The ruler of Jesalmír? shamefully took 
an unmanly course. He sent a force to attack the small party 
of the Emperor on the march, but it was defeated and driven 
back with loss. Humáyün had a great many men wounded. 
He marched with all possible speed till he reached the country 
of Mál Deo. Then he sent on [Shamsu-d din Muhammad] 
Atká Khán to Mál Deo at Joudhpur, while he himself halted for 
a few days. 


[Proceedings of Mirzds Hinddl, Kdmrdn, and ’Askart at 
Kandahár, Ghasni, and Kabul. |: 


Humáyün remained on the borders of Mál Deo’s territories 
‘awaiting the return of Atká Khan. When Mál Deo was in- 
formed of the Emperor’s weakness, he was much alarmed, for 
he knew that he had not sufficient forces of his own to withstand. 
Sher Khán. For Sher Khan had sent an ambassador to Mál 
Deo, holding out great expectations ; and the latter, in the ex- 
treme of perfidy, had promised to make Humáyün a prisoner if 
possible, and to give him over into the hands of his enemy. 
Nágor, and its dependencies, had fallen into the power of Sher 
Khan, and consequently he was afraid lest Sher Khan should 


1 He started on the 21st Muharram, 949, for Uch. Removing from thence on the 
18th Rabfu-lawwal,he proceeded by Diwar&wal and WAsilpur to a place twelve 
kos from Bikanir, at which place he arrived on the 17th Rabi'u-l&khir. Thence he 
proceeded to Pahlúdí, thirty ‘os from Joudhpur, and afterwards made three more 
forward marches to the tank of Jaki.—.Akbar-ndma, vol. i. p. 219. 


- 3 According to Abü-l Fazl his name was “Rai Lon Karan.”—J0, p. 219. 
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Yo: ‘annoyed. -— send a. large: army: to his territory. against - 
Momay: fo; "keep - the Emperor, in, ignorance, MAN Deo c 
‘detained: the. envoy Atk& Khán, and. did nof give him. qu 2 
on ‘to return. But Atká Khán contrived. to. ascertain k 
what was passing through the mind of Mál Deo,. and went off 
without any formal dismissal. 

One of the Emperor’s librarians, who at the time of his 
defeat had flad to Mál Deo, now wrote to the Emperor, in- 
forming him that Mál Deo was bent upon treachery, and 
advising him to get out of his territory as quickly as possible. 
Atká Khán also spoke in the strongest terms upon the matter. 
So Humáyün marched off at once to Amarkot. Two Hindüs, 
who had come to act as spies upon him, fell into his hands, 
and were brought to his presence, They were questioned, and 
an order was given that one of them should suffer the punish- 
ment of death, with the object of arriving at the exact facts 
of the matter. The two prisoners broke loose, and snatching 
a knife and a dagger from two bystanders, they despatched . 
seventeen living creatures, men, women, and horses, before they 
were overpowered and slain, The Emperor’s own horse was 
among the animals killed. As he had no other horse to ride, 
his equerries sought to obtain some horses and camels from 
Tardi Beg, but he disgraced himself by giving a refusal. Then 
the Emperor mounted a camel. Nadim Koka was walking on 
foot, while his mother was riding his horse; but when he saw 
the’ Emperor seated on the camel, he made his mother dismount, 
presented the horse to the Emperor, and made her ride on the 
eamel which he had used. E 

The road lay through à loose sand, and water was not pro- 
curable, The army toiled on with great difficulty, and every 
moment the news came of the approach of Mál Deo. The 
Emperor ordered Mun’im Khán, with a detachment, to march 
cautiously and slowly in the rear, and if the enemy ap- 
proached, to give him battle. When night came on, that 
detachment lost the way, and at daybreak the enemy’s 
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tori were | in ‘ight, shal, ' ÀYf Beg; Darw x Koka, and 


ioie bens ‘were san" ‘lis! Fea Ted Pjs "gndlbertig: i Fw toventy-two, E i 
, Poredni” Dárwesh. Beg, “son: of: BK” dui Ang: "ope of the i 


‘patty. ' They" proceeded ágainsi: the tadmy; who was emerging 
fiom a narrow defile. Shaikh AR killed the eorditiündsr of the 
exemy with his first arrow, and every arrow thai his little band 
discharged wounded some prominent man of the enemy's army. 

Unable to endure this, the enemy turned, and his great army 


fled before such an insignificant troop. Many were killed in 


their flight, and many camels fell into the handg of the victors. 
When the intelligence of the victory reached the Emperor, he 
hastened to publiely express his thanks. 

The army encamped by a well which contained a little water, 
and the party which had lost its way during the night now came 
in, which was another cause of rejoicing. Next da} the march was 
resumed, and for three days no water was found. On the fourth 
they reached a well: a drum was beaten when the bucket reached 
the surface of the earth, to give the bullock-driver notice to 
stop; for the well was so deep that a call would not reach him. 
In the intensity of their thirst, some men could not restrain 
themselves. Four or five threw themselves upon the bucket, 
the rope broke, and the bucket fell back into the well. Over- 
come with suffering, they uttered cries and lamentations, and 
some east themselves intentionally into the well. In this way 
many perished through thirst. Next day the march was re- 
sumed, and at the hottest time they reached a river (db). The 
horses and camels had not tasted water for several days, and 
now they drank so much that many of them died. - 

At length, with extreme toil, they reached Amarkot, which is 
100 kos distat from Tatta. The ránd, that is to say the ruler 
(hákim) of Amarkot,? was kindly disposed, and came out to meet 


` 1 The bucket was drawn up by a bullock by means of a rope passing over a wheel . 
at the top of the well, and the rope was so long that a drum was Feo to make 
the bullock-driver bear. 


"2 «Bang Parsád by name P — Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 220. 
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the Emperor, and offered his services. The army rested from 
their hardships some days in the city, and whatsoever the 
Emperor had in his treasury he distributed among his soldiers. 
He had arrived here with no great force, so he levied a sum 
of money from Tardí Beg and others as a benevolence, and 
graciously presented the ránd and his sons with gold and 
girdles and daggers. Shéh Husain Arghán had slain the 
father of the ránd, and so the ráná now collected a consider- 
able number of men from his territories, and went with the 
Emperor in the direction of Bakhar. The Emperors family, 
with their paraphernalia, under his orders remained at Amarkot. 
‘Khw4ja Mu’azzam, brother of Maryam Makani, waè left in 
charge of them. 

Fortune now for a time changed its treatment of the Emperor, 
by giving him & son, and impressing an imperishable mark upon 
the page of time. The child was born on the 5th Rajab, 949 
(15th October, 1542). Tardi Beg Khan conveyed this intelli- 
gence to the Emperor in the neighbourhood of Amarkot, and 
the Emperor under spiritual guidance, as will be narrated in 
the proper place, gave to the child the name of Jalálu-d din 
Muhammad Akbar? 

He then continued his march towards Bakhar, but he wrote 
very urgent letters as to the safety of the young prince. Upon 
reaching the pargana of Jün, he halted there for a while. He 
sent for his family and the suite of the prince, and then his eyes 
were pladdened by the sight of his son. The force which had 
been collected from the parts around dispersed while he remained 
at Jún; and. his brave and intrepid officer, Shaikh Alf, fell in 
an action with the troops of Sháh Husain Arghün, in one of 
the parganas of Tatta. His soldiers began to desert one by one 
from his camp. Mun'im Khán even went off. His Majesty, 
seeing that it was not advisable to remain longer in this country, 
determined upon going to Kandahér. At this time he was joined 


1 This passage is greatly compressed. 
2 He is already styled by anticipation “ His Majesty the Emperor, King of Kings." 
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by Bairám: Khán, who had come from Gujarát, He now sent 
representatives to Shah Husain Arghün, asking for boats to 
enable him to cross the river, and the Sháh, delighted with his 
determination, sent him thirty boats and 300 camels. His 
Majesty then crossed the river, and began his march to Kandahár. 
Shéh. Husain sent a person to Mirzá 'Askarí and Mirzá 
Kámrán, to inform them of the Emperor's intention to march 
to Kandahár, and they wrote back desiring him to bar his pro- 
gress and make him prisoner. The perfidious Mirza ’Askari, 
when His Majesty reached Shál and Mastén,? marched rapidly 
from Kandahar, and sent forward Hawali® Uzbek to watch his 
movements, This man had received kindness from the Emperor. * 
He obtained a powerful horse from Mirz& ’Askari, and betook 
himself to the Emperor’s camp. When he arrived, he dis- 
mounted from his horse, and went to the tent of Bairám Khan, 


1 The celebrated Bairám Khan, who plays so conspicuous a part in this and the 
following reign, and to whom the recovery of India is in great measure attributable. 
Bairam Khán was a Turk of the Kar&-Kuínlü branch. He was born in Badakhshén 
and studied at Balkh, At the age of sixteen he entered the army of Humáyün, and 
fought in the disastrous battle of Kanauj. After the rout, he took refuge with R&j& 
Mitr Sen at the town of Lakhnor, in Sambhal. Sher Sh&h demanded his surrender, 
and the R6j6, afraid to refuse, sent the Khén to him. He was brought to Sher Sh&h 
when on his way to Málwa, and was received with such kindness and respect as 
showed the desire of Sher Sháh to win him over. The Sháh's overtures were not 
successful, and at Barh&mpür Bairfm Kháu effected his escape, accompanied by 
Abü-l K4sim, formerly Governor of Gwalior. They were encountered by a party of 
Sher Sh&h’s adherents, when Abú-l K&sim, who was a man of very noble presence, 
was mistaken for Bair&m and seized. Bairam then manfully came forward and 
declared himself. Abü-l Kasim, in brave devotion to his friend, exclaimed, ** This is 
my servant, who would sacrifice himself for me, take your hands off him.” So 
Bair&m Khan escaped, and went to Sultan Mahmúd in Gujarat, who also wished to 
retain him ; but the Khan pressed his desire of going on the pilgrimage. Ostensibly 
with this view, he went to Surat, but passed over to Kathiw&r, and joined Humá&yün 

-ag above related. Abú-l Kásim was carried prisoner to Sher Shah, who had not the 
magnanimity to appreciate his friendly devotion, and put him to death. According 
to Abú-l Fazl, Sher Sh&h spoke afterwards of his conversation with Bair&m Khan, 
and of the conviction which he thep felt of being unable to gain him. Bairam Khan 
had some reputation as a poet, and B&daüní quotes some of his writings.—Akdar- » 
ndma, vol. i, p. 224.— Tabakdt-i Akbart.—See also Blochmann's £ in-i Akbari, 
p. 315, and Erskine's Baber and Humdytn, vol. ii., p. 268. 


2 ; Mastang, f ; B 
? One MS, reads“Jawhni.” The Akbar-ndina has “ Jini,” pnd Erskine f Chupi,” 
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"whom he informed of Mirzá 'Askarí's advance, and of his de- 
digus against the Emperor. Bairam Khán immediately proceeded 
to the Emperor, and standing at the back of the tent he told him 
of Mirzá 'Askarf's approach. ‘ What is the worth of Kanda- 
hár and Kábul,” said the Emperor, **that I should strive with 
my faithless brothers?” Then he mounted his horse, and sent 
Khwája-i Mu'azzam and Bairám Khán to bring up the Empress. 
They made all speed to do so, and conveyed her and the infant 
prince to the Emperor. There were very few horses in the 
Emperor's train, so Tardi Beg was asked for one. Again he 
gave a churlish refusal, and would not himself accompany his 
master. 

The Emperor determined to go to 'Irák, and Started off 
thither, taking with him the Empress, and having only a few 
persons as escort. The young prince was only one year old, 
and the weather was very hot, so he was left behind.  Mirzá 
"Askari soon afterwards reached the camp, when he was informed 
that the Emperor had gone safely off, leaving a party in charge 
of his camp. Next day he, in his extreme insolence, entored the 
Emperor's audience hall, and Atká Khán delivered up to him 
the young prince. Under the orders of the Mirzá, Tardi Beg 
was made prisoner, and officers were sent to search the tents 
and seize all the effects of the Emperor. Then he carried the 
prince off to Kandahár, and gave him into the charge of Sultán 
Begam, his own wife, who treated him with great tenderness. 

The Emperor was accompanied by twenty-two persons, among 
whom were Bairém Khán, Khwája Mu'azzam, Bábá Dost 
Bakhshi, Khwája Ghazi, Haidar Muhammad Akhtar-begi, 
Mirz& Kuli Beg, Shaikh Yusuf, Ibráhím Aishak-Akásí, and. 
Hasan 'Alí Beg Aishak-ákási. They set off without even deter- 
mining their route. When they had gone a little way, they fell 
in with three or four Bilüchís, who*directed them, and they 


1 Ag-Erskine remarks, Tardi Beg seems to have been a rough old soldier, who kept 
his own men and cattle in order, and resented any attempt to make him Kable ih the 
faults and negligence of others.—Exrskine, vol, ii, p. 251. 
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arrived with great toil at the fort of Bábá Haji. The Turks, - 
who were in the place gave them such provisions as they had. 
Khwája Jalálu-d din, son of Mahmúd, who had been sent by 
Mirza ’Askari to collect the revenues of this district, waited 
upon the Emperor, and presented him with horses, camels, 
mules, and such things as he possessed. Next day Haji Mu- 
hammad Koki, who had escaped from Mirzá 'Askarí, waited 
upon the Emperor. The hostile proceedings of his brothers 
made these parts no safe place for His Majesty, so he proceeded 
onwards towards Khurásán and 'lrák. Upon entering Sístán, 
Ahmad Sultán Shamlü, governor of the province under Sháh 
Tahmasp, received him with the greatest kindness. He remained.» . 
some days in Sístán, and Ahmad Sultán showed him every kind 
of hospitality and attention, sending even his own women to 
wait upon the Empress as handmaids. Ahmad also presented 
to him all kinds of provisions and necessaries, and enrolled him- 
self among the number of his slaves. All theso His Majesty 
courteously accepted, and then presented them to him. 

Upon holding a consultation, Ahmad Sultán advised His 
Majesty to proceed to Irak by way of Tábas Kílakí, because 
that way was the nearest, and he offered to aecompany him on 
the road. His Majesty replied that he had heard great praise 
‘of the eity of Hirát, and that it would be more pleasant for him 
to proceed by that route. So His Majesty started for 'Irák, 
attended by Ahmad Sultán. At that time Sultan Muhammad 
Mirza, eldest son of Sháh Tahmásp, was governor of Hirát, and 
Muhammad Khán Sharfu-d din Ughli Taklá held the post of 
Atálík or tutor to the young prince. When they heard of the 
near approach of the Emperor, they sent "Ali Sultán, who was 
one of the nobles of Taklú, to meet him and conduct him in 
with due honour. He joined His ‘Majesty on the borders of the 
territory of Hirát, and brought him with all ceremony to the 
city. The prince, with his officers and attendants, then pro- 
‘ceeded. to wait upon him and pay their respects, omitting 
nothing that could do him honour.’ Muhammad Khán was 
admitted to the privilege of an introduction. 
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His Majesty, with his retinue, halted at Hirét. Muhammad 
Khán treated him with the greatest hospitality, and His Majesty 
was highly pleased with his reception. He received all that he 
could require, and lacked nothing until the time of his meeting 
with Shah Tahmásp. All the palaces and gardens of Hirát are 
beautiful to see, and His Majesty visited them, «after which 
he took his departure for Meshhed and Tis. Shéh 'Alí Sultán 
Istajlu, governor of Meshhed, also did all in his power to show 
honour and hospitality to His Majesty, and under the orders 
of Sháh Tahmásp, every governor on the route supplied him 
with all things he required. Under the orders of the Shah, a 
large number of nobles and great men went forth to meet him, 
and the arrangement was made that, from Dámaghán to the 
Sháh's camp, one of these nobles was to have charge of the 
duties of hospitality in each march. Provisions were sont from 
the royal camp, and His Majesty was feasted at every stage 
until he reached Kazwín. ‘The Sháh's camp had been moved 
to Pulák-Sürlik, and Bairám Khán was sent thither by His 
Majesty to wait on the Sháh. He returned, bringing a letter 
congratulating His Majesty on his arrival. His Majesty con- 
tinued.his journey, and at every place he came to he received 
marks of attention from the people. At length he reached 
Pulák-Sürlík, and had an interview with Shah Tahmásp, who 
entertained him and showed him every honour and distinction, 
worthy both of host and guest. 

In the course of conversation, the Shah asked the Emperor 
what was the reason of his defeat, and he replied that it was 
the rivalry and faithlessness of his brothers. Bahram Mirza, 
the Shah’s brother, was offended -at this and treacherously 
advised the Shah to have the Emperor killed in the course of 
the night. But the Sháh's sister Sultánam,? who was very 

1 There is no meaning in the anecdote as here given. Shortly afterwards Bahrám 
Mirz& presented a bowl and ewer for the ablutions of the Shah, who turned towards 
Humáyán, and said, “ This is the way you should have treated your brothers." Upon 


Humáyún’s essenting to this remark, Bahr&m's anger was kindled.”—See Erskine, 
vol. ii., 290. 2 Or Sultán Khánam. 
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highly esteemed by her brother, and exercised great influence 
in all affairs of State, did all in her power to protect and help 
the Emperor, Kází Jahán Kazwíní, who was the Sháh's diwan, 
and Hakim Nüru-d din Muhammad, who was his’ physician, 
and was high in his favout and confidence, were not content to 
be at all wanting ih. goodwill towards the Emperor. The hakim 
both openly and privately lost no opportunity of forwarding 
the Emperor's interests. One day the Sháh, in order to gratify 
ihe Emperor, went out with a party of nobles and grandees to 
hunt with bows and arrows. Bahrám Mirzá, who had an old 
quarrel with Abi-l Kasim Khulafá, under pretence of shooting 
at some animal, struck him in front with an arrow, and he died 
upon the spot. 

Shih Tahmasp, having assented to the Emperor's wish to 
depart, provided all necessaries for his journey, and he appointed 
his son Sháh Murád, then an infant at the breast, with a force 
of 10,000 men to protect him. Humáyün expressed his inten- 
tion of going to Tabriz and Ardabil, and the Shah wrote farmans 
to the governors of those places, directing them to show him 
every honour and attention. After travelling to those places, 
the Emperor turned towards Kandahár, and went to pay a visit 
to Meshhed the holy. He had brought the Kazilbásh (Persian) 
prince with him, and Bidágh Khan, the prince’s tutor, was com- 
mander of his army. When they reached the fort of Garmair, 
they took possession of the Garmsir territories. On arriving at 
Kandahar, a large body of men sallied out of the fort and made 
what resistance they could, but were defeated. The Kazilbash 
army then encamped within view of Kandahár. Five days 
afterwards the Emperor arrived, and it was then invested. ‘The 
siege went on for three months, and there were daily engage- 
ments, in which many men on both sides were killed. 

Bairám Khán now went to Kábul on an embassy to K&mrán 
Mirzá. He was encountered on his way by a party of Hazáras, 
and a fight ensued, but he overpowered them and went on to 
Kábul. There he had an audience of Mirzá Kámrán, and he also- 
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had interviews with Mirz& Hindél, Mirzá Sulaimán son «of Khán 
Mirzá, and Mirzá Yádgár Násir who had arrived from Bakhar 
in a distressed condition. Mirzi Kámrán sent Mahd "'Ali 
Khan-zida-i begam to Kandahár with Bairám Khén to settle. 
terms of peace if possible. When thy arrived at Kandahar, 
and waited on the Emperor, Mirzá 'Askarí was still intent upon 
fighting (and holding out). 

The Persian forces were disheartened by the long duration 
of tho siege, and had thoughts of returning. They had con- 
ceived that when Humáyún approached Kandahár, the 
Chaghatái tribes would rally round him. But when a long 
time passed, and no one came to his succour, and the fact of 
Mirzá Kámrán's advance to the assistance of Mirzá 'Askarí 
became generally known, the Persians were greatly alarmed. 
By a happy turn of affafts Mirzá Kámrán fell back, and Mirzá 
Husain Khán and Fazáil Beg, brother of Mun'im Khán, deserted 
him and joined the Emperor. 'The Turkománs were inspirited, 
and after a few days Muhammad Sultán Mirzá, Ulugh Beg 
Mirzá, Kásim Hüsain Sultán, and Sher-afgan Beg came over. 
This greatly encouraged the Persians. Muyid Beg, who was a 
prisoner in the fort, managed to escape by stratagem, and let 
himself down from the walls by a rope. His Majesty received 
him with great kindness. A party also under the command of 
Abü-l Hasan, nephew of Karrácha Khan, and Munawwar Beg, 
son of Mir Beg, escaped from the fortress.  Mirzá 'Askari now 
lost heart, and proposed to surrender. The Emperor in his 
great kindness granted him terms. He then called together 
the Persian commanders, and induced them to engage that for 
three days no one should molest the numerous Chaghatéi 
families that were in the place. In consequence of this engage- 
ment, the garrison of the place came forth next day, with their 
wives and families. Mirzé 'Askarí also came out, and with 
shame waited on the Emperor, who uttered not a word of re- 
proach: The Chaghatáí chiefs, with their swords upon their necks 
and shrouds in their hands, were allowed to present themselves 
_ to the Emperor, and were pardoned. 
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It had bin agreed with the Persians that as soon as Kanda- 
hár was taken it should be given up to them, and now the 
Emperor gave them possession of it, although he possessed no 
other territory. Bidégh Khán (and) Mirzá Murád, son of 
Sháh Tahimásp, were conducted into the fort, and the place 
was surrendered to them. Most of the Persian chiefs returned 
to 'Irák, and no one remained with Mirzá Murád except 
Bidágh Khán, Abáü-l Fath Sultán Afshár, and Safi Wali 
Sultán Kadámá. f 

When winter came on, the Chaghatáí people had no place 
of shelter, so the Emperor sent a person into Kandahár to 
Bidágh Khán, to represent the need which they had of some 
protection against the rigours of the winter. But he, in his 
inhumanity, did not make that reply which the emergency 
required. So the Chaghatáís were in great trouble. °Abdu-lla 
Khán and Jamil Beg, who had come out of Kandahár, now 
fled to Kábul. Mirzá “Askari also, having found an oppor- 
tunity, made his escape; but a party being sent in pursuit, he 
was caught and brought back. His Majesty then placed him 
in confinement. The chiefs of the Chaghatái tribes (ulús) now 
met in council, and resolved that under the necessities of the 
case, the fort of Kandahár must be taken from the Persians, 
and should be given up to them again after the conquest of 
Kábul and Badakhshán. By a strange coincidence, it happened 
that Mirzá Murád, son of Sháh Tahmásp, died on that very 
day. So the enterprise was resolved upon, and a strong party 
was appointed to carry it out. Háji Muhammad Khan, (son of) 
Bábá Kashka, went first of all to the gate of the fortress with 
two of his servants. ‘Che Turkománs, who suspected that the 
Emperor wanted to get possession of the place, had for some 
days past prevented the Chaghatáís from entering the town. 
It happened that some camels laden with forage were going 
into the city, and seizing this opportunity, Hájí Muhammad 
proceeded to the gate of the city. The guards assembled round 
the gate, and refused to let him enter, With great daring he 
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drew his sword and attacked them, and they, unable to resist 
his onslaught, took refuge in flight. Another party now came 
up to support hifn. They entered the fort, and the Persians 
were overpowered. Humáyún mounted his horse, and went into 
the city. Bidégh Khan, greatly annoyed, went to the Emperor, ' 
took leave, and departed for Irak. The Chaghatdis, to their 
great satisfaction, thus obtained possession of Kandahar. 

After this, Humayun marched to effect the conquest of Kábu!, 
and left Bairám Khan in charge of Kandahár. Mirz4 Yádgár 
Nasir and Mirzá Hindál, having devised a scheme together, 
deserted from Mirz4 Kamran. After being much harassed by 
the Hazara tribes on their journey, they joined the Emperor 
and proceeded with him to Kabul. Jamil Beg, who was chief 
of the territories (through which the Emperor passed), also 
came in to offer his services. -Mirz&4 Kámrán, who had a well- 
equipped army, marched out with the intention of fighting, but 
every night parties of men deserted his army, and joined Humá- 
yún. The Emperor then moved his camp, and advanced to a 
half kos distance from Kamran. That night many men left 
Kámrán's army and deserted to the Emperor. Mirzá Kamran, 
being alarmed, sent a party of Shaikhs to wait upon the Emperor 
and to ask forgiveness. The Emperor agreed to pardon him on 
condition of his coming in and making his submission. Kámrán 
did not accede to this, but fled and shut himself up in the 
citadel of Kábul. All his forces came over to the Emperor. 
On the same night Kamran quitted Kábul, and fled by way 
of Bini Hisár to Ghazni. Being informed of his flight, the 
Emperor gent Mirza Hindél in pursuit. The Emperor then 
entered Kábul, and at night the citizens, in the extreme of joy, 
illuminated the whole city with lamps. On his entering the 
palace, Her Highness the Begam brought the young prince 
Jalálu-d din Muhammad Akbar to his father’s presence. This 
sight lighted up the heart of the Emperor with joy, and he 
offered up his thanksgivings for the reunion. Tho victory was 
accomplished on the 10th Ramazán, 958 m., when the prince 
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was four years two months and five days old. Some place the 
event in the year 952;! but God knows the truth. 

After this a person was sent to bring up the forces which 
were in Kandahár. Mirzá Yádgár Nasir came to Kabul in 
attendance upon the Empress Maryám Makání Begam. Great 
feasts were then held, and the ceremony of circumcising the 
young prince was performed. The remainder of that year the 
Emperor spent in enjoyment at Kábul. When Kámrán reached 
Ghazní, he could not get admission into the eity, so he went 
off into the Hazara. Mirzá Ulugh Beg was sent to take the 
government of Zamín-dáwar, and Kámrán, finding it impos- 
sible to remain in that country, went to Bakhar, to Sháh 
Husain Arghin, who gave him his daughter in marriage and 
assisted him. . 

In the following year Humáyün marched to Badakhshán, for 
Mirzá Sulaiman, son of Khán Mirzá, had disregarded the sum- 
mons to come in and make his submission. It was therefore 
determined to invade Badakhshán. Mirz4 Yádgár Násir had 
been engaged in hostile intrigues, and once more meditated 
flight. His intentions being made known to Humáyün, an 
order was given for placing him in confinement, and a few days 
afterwards Muhammad Kásim, under the Emporor's orders, put 
him to death? The Emperor, passing over the heel of the 
Hindu-koh (Hindu-Kush), encamped at GShergirán? Mirzé 
Sulaimém assembled the forces of Dadakhshán and gave battle, 
but he was defeated in the first action, and fled into the kohistdn 
of Durdasht. The Emperor then proceeded to 'Tálikón and 
Kisham,* but he was taken ill, and from day to day he grew 


1 The Akbar-ndma (vol. i., p. 293) makes the date “12th Ramazán, 952." 

2 Mr, Erskine (vol. ii., p. 327) says he was condemned after a regular trial, in which 
witnesses were examined and other evidence taken.— _Akbar-ndma, vol. i., pp. 208, 300. 

3 In one copy “ Shahbr-gir&n"—great city. Abd-1 Fazl calls it ** Tir-girén,” one 
of the villages of Andar&b.—J5. p. 300. 

4 The version in the Tárikh-i Saldtín-i Afdghana here says, “The army moved with 
the intention of proceeding to the territory and fort of Zafar, but between the fort of 
Zafar and Kisham the Emperor fell sick.” 
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worse, so that every one was in anxiety, and no one but, his 
immediate attendants were sure of his being alive. ‘There was 
consternation in the army, and Karrácha Khan placed Mirzá 
Askari in safe custody. The people of Badakhshán again com- 
menced hostilities. After two months His Majesty recovered, 
and sent accounts of his convalescence to all parts. The dis- 
turbances thereupon subsided. The royal camp then moved to 
the neighbourhood of the fort of Zafar. Khw4ja Mu'azzai, - 
brother of the Empress Maryam Makani, killed at this time 
Khwája Rashidi, who had come from “Irak in the retinue 
(of the Emperor), and then fled to Kábul, where, by command, 
. he was placed in confinement. 

Mirzá Kámrán at Bakhar, when he was assured of Humáyün's 
march to Badakhshán, assembled a force around him, and made a 
rapid mareh by Ghorband to Kábul On his way he fell in 
with some merchants, from whom he obtained plenty of horses,! 
so that he supplied each of his men with a spare horse. When 
he reached Ghazní, a few individuals brought him into the 
fortress, and Záhid Beg, the governor of the place, being off 
his guard,? was put to death. Under the orders of the Mirzá 
the roads to Kábul were guarded, so that intelligence might not 
be carried thither. He then marched rapidly on in full confidence 
to Kábul. Muhammad Kuli Tughai and Fazáil Beg, and the 
force under their command in Kabul, were quite unprepared, 
when they were informed that Kamran had entered éhe city. 
Muhammad Khan was made prisoner while in his bath, and 
was instantly put to death. Upon entering the fort, Kamran 
captured. Fazéil Beg and Mihtar vakil, and he had their eyes 
put out. He appointed persons to guard.the Emperor's ladies _ 
and the young prince. 

Intelligence of the fall of Kabul reached the Emperor at Kila 
Zafar. The government of Badakhshán and Kunduz, which 
had been given to Mirzá Hindál, was transferred to Mirzá Sulai- 


1 They were taken by force.—Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 808. 
3 According to Abú-l Fazl he was drunk.—J5. p. 808. 
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mán, and, Humáyün then returned towards Kábul. Kémrén 
meanwhile mustered all the forces he’ could. Sher-afean, who 
was allied with him, apd Sher 'Alí, one of his officers, advanced 
to Zuhák and Ghorband, and took possession of the roads. 
Humáyün crossed the river in the valley of Zuhák, and drove 
before him Sher 'Alí, who resisted to the best of his power. 
Humáyün then safely crossed the Shakí, but Sher 'Alí again 
annoyed "his rear until he arrived at Dih-Afghénan (a suburb 
of Kabul). Next day Sher-afgan Beg sallied forth at the head of 
all Kámrán's forces, and a great battle was fought in the lines of 
Yurt-jálák. The leading forces of the Emperor were repulsed, 


but by the efforts of Mirzá Hindál, Karrácha Khan, and Haji — 


Muhammad Khan, the enemy was eventually defeated. Sher- 
afgan Beg was taken prisoner, and when he was brought into the 


~ 


Emperor's presence he was put to death, through the exertions of | 


the nobles. Many of Kámrán's men fell on this day, and those 
who escaped the sword fled into the fort. Sher ’Alf, a man of 
undaunted courage, sallied forth every day and kept up the fight- 
ing with all his vigour. On one occasion Sher 'Alí and Haji 
Muhammad Khan encountered each other, and the Haji was 
wounded. 

Intelligence now came in that a caravan with a large number 
of horses had arrived at Chárígárán, and Kamran sent Sher Alf, 
with a considerable force, to bring these horses into the city. 
Humáyün was aware of this movement, and drawing nearer to 
the city he completely closed all ‘means of ingress and egress. 
When Sher ’Ali returned from his expedition, he could find no 
way of getting into the place. Kámrán then sallied forth, and 
‘endeavoured to cut a way through for Sher Ali. But the be- 
slegers were aware of a sally being intended, and when the forces 
came out they were received with a fire of guns and musketry 
and driven back. Baki Sálih and Jalálu-d din Beg, two of 
Kámrán's most trusted adherents, deserted from him and joined 


1 At the entrance of the Ghorband valley, north of Kábul. 
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the Emperor. Sher 'Alí now gave up all hope -of entering 
the city.  Kámrán, with dastardly feeling, ordered that His 
Highness the young prince Akbar should be exposed upon 
the battlements, in the place where the balls and shot of the guns 
and muskets fell thickest. But Máham Anka took the child 
in her bosom, put herself forward, and held him towards the enemy 
[t.e. the garrison]. So God Almighty preserved him. A. part 
of the garrison made their way out and went off, all in One direc- 
tion. Humáyán sent men in pursuit, who killed many and made 
many prisoners, Kámwarán’s spirits fell, and from all parts and 
quarters men came in to render assistance to the Emperor. 
Mirzá Sulaiman sent reinforcements from Badakhshán, Mirzá 
Ulugh Beg came from Kandahár, and Késim Husain Sultán 
brought a body of the men of Sarm Tughé as a reinforcement 
from Kandahar. 

Mirz4 Kámrán now sued for peace, and the Emperor granted 
it, upon condition of his making personal submission. But he 
was afraid to do this, and sought to make his escape. The chiefs 
of the Chaghatai tribes were of opinion that the capture of Kamran 
would be adverse to their interests, so they sent a message in- 
forming him that Humáyün would, in a day or two, assault the 
fort, and advising him to delay no longer in the place. Kamran, 
who was offended with Namus Beg and Karrácha Khan Beg, 
killed three young children of Námüs Beg in revenge, and had 
their bodies cast down from the walls of the city—a cruel deed, 
which excited the abhorrence of all men both inside and outside 
the city. He also fastened Sardar Beg, the son of Karrácha 
Khan, upon the summit of the ramparts. Humáyún exerted 
himself to console Karrácha Khán; and the Khán went close 
to the fort, and with loud voice declared that if his son were 
killed, both Mirzá Kámrán and Mirzá ’Askari should be 
put to death when the city fell. Kamran now despaired on every 
point, so he eaused a hole to be made through the wall, on 
Khwája Khizr's side, and made his way out barefoot at the 
place indicated by the nobles (outside who were friendly to his: 
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escape). .Humáyün sent H4jf Muhammad Khán in pursuit, 
who nearly overtook him, and Kémran then called out in the 
Turki language, “I have killed your father Bábá Kashaka.” 
Hájí Muhammad was always ready for a quarrel, (but) when he 
heard this he returned. His Highness Prince Akbar now came 
to his father, and showed him all proper respect. Much charity 
was shown to the poor and needy. 

After Kámrán escaped, in a forlorn and destitute! condition, he 
reached the foot of the Kábul mountains, where he was met by a 
party of Hazáras, who plundered him. of all he possessed. But 
one of the Hazáras recognized him, and informed the leader of 
the band, who cófducted. him to Zuhák and Bámíán, where Sher 
’Ali his adherent still remained at the head of a small force. 
He remained there for a week, and nearly 150 ‘horsemen joined 
him. Then he marched to Ghori, where Mirz& Beg Birlás, the 
governor of Ghori, with a force of 150 horse and 1000 foot, gave 
him battle, and was defeated. The horses and asses of the 
vanquished fell into the hands of the victor. Having gathered 
some strength, he went to Balkh, where he had a meeting with 
Pir Muhammad Khan, the ruler. Pir Muhammad followed his 
own inclination, and came to Badakhshán, to: the assistance “of 
Kamran. Ghorí and Bakalan fell into the hands of Mirzá 
Kámrán, and many soldiers flockod to his standard. Pir Mu- 
hammad then returned to his own country. Kámrán advanced 
against Sulaimán Mirzá and Ibráhím Mirzá, and, as they had 
no power to resist him, they went away from Tálikán to Koláb. 
Kámrán now established his Run over many parts of 
Badakhshán. 

Karrdécha Khan, and some other nobles who had rendered good . 
gervice in these days, now recommended some impossible stéps to 
Humáyün. One was the execution of Khwája Ghazi, the wazir, 
and the appointment of Khwája Kásim to succeed him. This 
proposition fell heavily on the heart of His Majesty, and he 


1 Pareshdn o be-sdmdn. The context shows that this is not to be taken quite 
literally. 
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would not accede to their wishes. The noblemen ther conspired 
together, and, mounting their horses at breakfast-time, they 
drove off the royal flocks (ga/ah), which were in Khwája Riwáj, 
and went towards Badakhshán. After break of day and the 
assembling of the army, His Majesty mounted his horse, and 
went off in pursuit. The conspirators, by a forced march, reached 
Ghorband, and erossing the bridge they destroyed it behind them. 
The advanced guard of His Majesty came up with a party of 
them and inflicted chastisement. At night Humá&yün returned 
to Kábul, to make preparations for a march into Badakhshán. 
The conspirators went on to Kámrán, leaving Tamar 'Alí in 
Panjshír, to collect and forward intelligence offfTumáyün's move- 
ments. His Majesty, having determined to go to Badakhshán, 
sent farmáns to Mirzá Sulaimán, Mirzá Ibráhim, and. Mirza 
Hindál. Mirzá Ibráhím advanced by way of the fort of Parián! 
into Panjshír, and getting knowledge of Tamar 'Ali Shachali, 
he went after him and killed him. He waited upon the Emperor 
in the Karábágh at Kábul. 

At this time Mirzá Kámrán sent Sher ' Alt, at his own request, 
to contend against Mirzá Hindál, but he was taken prisoner by 
s8me of Hindál's men.  Mirzá Hindál then went to see the 
Emperor, and took Sher 'Alí a prisonor with him. The Emperor, 
in his generosity, pardoned Sher 'Alí, and made a grant to him 
of Ghori. Kamran, having left Karrácha Khan and his Kabul 
confederates at Kisham, had himself gone to Tálikán. His 
Majesty thereupon sent Mirzá Hindél and Háji Muhammad Koki 
in advance to Kisham. Karrácha Khan then fent to inform 
Kamran that Mirzá Hindál was approaching with a small force, 
while Humáyün was at a distance, and that if he hastened up he 
might defeat Hindál, and so make the war against’ Humayun an 
easier matter, Karrácha returned to Kisham with all the speed 
he could. When he reached the river of Tálikán, he encountered 
Mirzá Hindál, just as he had crossed the river. At the first 
eharge Hindál's troops were defeated and lost all their baggage. 


1 In the Panjshir valley, north of Kabul. See supra, Vol. IIT., p. 401. 
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His Majesty now eame up with his army, and was delayed 
a little in seeking for a ford. After’ getting over the river, 
his advanced guard came up with Kámrán's rear, and made 
Shaikham Khwája Khizr and Isma'il Düldi prisoners, and 
brought them im to the Emperor. Mirzá Kámrán faced round to 
repulse this advanced guard; but as they approached each other, 
he descried the standards of the Emperor, and knowing that he 
was unable to contend with him, he retreated to Tálikán, leaving 
all his plunder and all his own baggage behind him. Next day 
Tálikán was invested, and Mirzá Sulaimán came in and joined 
Humáyün. 'Kámrán then sought assistance from the Uzbeks, 
and when he found that he had nothing to expect from them he 
was greatly cast down, and sent to beg the Emperor to allow 
him to go to Mecca. Humáyán generously granted his request, 
on condition that he would send the rebellious nobles to the 
royal court. Kámrán begged forgiveness for Manis Beg, but 
sent the other amérs, who came ashamed and downcast to the royal 
presence. The Emperor, a second time, forgave their offonces. 

Mirzá Kámrán proceeded out of the fort, and went to the dis- 
tance of a parasang; but when he was no longer in apprehension of 
any harm from the superior power of Huméytn, he was greatly 
ashamed, and turned back with the resolve of paying allegi- 
ance to him. As soon as His Majesty was informed of this he 
greatly rejoiced, and sent out the mirzds? to give him a cero- 
monial reception. When they met, he displayed the greatest 
kindness to Kámrán, who again received the ensigns of sove- 
reignty. Thye days they remained in the same place, and 
feasts and rejoicings went on. After some days the country of 
Koláb3 was given as an itd’ to Kámrán.* Mirza Sulaiman and 

1 Karrécha Khan was among them, and came with a sword hanging to his neck.— 
Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 335. 

? Hind&l and ’ Askari. $ 

3 « Khutlán, commonly known as Kolab.”"—Akbar-ndma, vol. i, p. 338. It lies 
between Darwáz and Shughnán beyond the Oxus.—Erskine, vol. ii, p. 869. Burnes’ 
Travels, vol. iii., p. 275. 


4 Askari was allowed to go with him, and received the district of Karatigin in 
jdgir.—Akbar-ndma, Vol. i,p.938. - : 
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Mirzá Ibráhím remained in Kisham. The royal camp then 
returned to Kábul, where it took up winter quarters, and an 
order was issued directing the officers to look after the equip- 
ment of the army. 

At the end of the year Humayin left Kabul, with the intention. 
of proceeding against Balkh, and a person went to Koláb to 
summon Mirzá Kámrán and Mirzá 'Askarí. When His Majesty 
reached Badakhshán, Mirzá Ibrahim and Mirzá Hindál came to 
wait upon him, and at the instance of Mirzá Sulaimán, Mirzá 
Ibrahim was left at Kisham. Mirzá Kámrán and Mirza 'Askari 
once more showed their hostility, and did not come in to pay 
their homage. Humáyün marched on to the fort of Aibak, and 
the atálik! of Pir Muhammad Khán, governor of Balkh, with 
several of his chief nobles, had to take refuge in the fort, which 
Humáyün then invested. 'The Uzbeks being reduced to ex- 
iremity surrendered at discretion. 

In censequence of Kámrán's defection, a council of war was 
held to censider whether he might not make an attempt upon 
Kábul while the Emperor was engaged at Balkh. Humáyún 
declared his opinion that as the invasion of Balkh had been 
undertaken, it should be prosecuted in full confidence; so the 
march was continued, But many of the men were discouraged 
by Kámrán remaining absent. When the army came near Balkh, 
and was about to take up a position, Shah Muhammad Sultén 
Uzbek, with three hundred horsemen, made his appearance. A. 
force was sent against him, and a sharp fight followed. Kébuli, 
brother of Muhammad Kasim Khan Fauji, was killed in the 
conflict, and one of the chiefs of the Uzbeks was taken prisoner. 
Next day Pir Muhammad Khan eame out of the city, (and was 
joined"by) 'Abdi-l ^ Azíz Khán, son of 'Abid Khán, and Sultán 
of Hissár,? who had come to his assistance. 

After mid-day the two armies came in contact, and the battle 
began. Humáyün was fully accoutred, and with Mirzá Sulaiman, 


1 *Khwája Mak” was the atdlik,—Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 847. 
3 One MS. reads “ Saldtin ¢ Hissdr," the Sultans of Hissar. 
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Mirzá Hindál and Hájí Muhammad Sultán, defeated the van- 
guard of the enemy, and drove it back towards the city. Pir 
Muhammad Khan also and his men were repulsed. and driven 
into Balkh. At sunset the Chaghatái troops, who had got near 
to the city, turned back. Many of the Chaghatói chiefs had 
their wives and families in Kábul, and were alarmed because 
Mirzá Kamran had not joined the army. So the night before 
the day when Balkh would have fallen, they met together and 
conveyed their opinion to His Majesty that it was not advisable 
to pass over the river of Balkh, but rather to fall back towards 
Darra Gaz, and take up and secure a strong position; then, after 
a short time, the garrison of Balkh would surrender. They 
urged their views so strongly that Humáyün retreated. Darra 
Gaz is on the road to Kábul, so friends and foes, being unaware 
of what had passed in the council, conceived the notion that a 
retreat to Kábul was intended. The Uzbeks were emboldened, 
and followed in pursuit. Mirz& Sulaiman and Husain Kuli 
Sultán, the seal-bearer, who protected the rear, had an action 
with the van of the Uzbeks, and were defeatod, and then the 
chiefs who were anxious to go to Kábul mado off thither, each 
one taking the road that pleased him. All control was lost. 
About a thousand of the enemy came up. His Majesty, who 
fought in the conflict, inflicted a wound with his spear on one of 
the foremost of the enemy and unhorsed him; and by the 
strength of his own arm he cut his way out of the confusion. 
Mirzá Hindál, Tardi Beg, Munim Khan, and a party of other 
nobles saved themselves by fighting. Sháh Bidágh Khán and 
Tolak Khán Küchín performed deeds of great valour in this 
battle. 

Humáyün reached Kábul in safety, and remained thére for 
the rest of the year, Mirzá Kámrán stayed at Koláb, and 
Chákar “Ali Beg Kolabi, who was hostile to him, attacked 
Koláb with a large force. Kámrán sent Mirzá ’Askari against 
him, but 'Askarí was defeated ; and on being sent a second time, 
he again returned unsuccessful. Mirzá Sulaimán and Mirzá Ibrá- 
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hím now marched against Kámrán from Kisham and Kunduz; and 
he, not having sufficient forces to oppose them, retreated to Rosták. 
A body of Uzbeks fell upon him on the march and carried off 
a large part of his baggage. In this distressed state K&mrén 
wished to proceed by way of Zohák and Bamian into the Hazára. 
When Humáyün was informed of this, he sent a force to Zohák and 
Bámíán to protect the country. Karrdcha Khán, Kásim Husain 
Sultán, and some other traitorous nobles, despatched a messenger 
to Kamran, advising him to take the road to Zohák, and promis- 
ing to join him in the day of battle. When Mirzá Kamran 
came in sight, Karrácha Khan and his associates cast the dirt 
of ignominy on their heads, and deserted Humáyün. Being joined 
by these men, Kámrán offered battle. Although Humáyün's 
foreo was small it met the attack bravely, and a desperate 
fight followed. Pir Muhammad Akhtá and Ahmad, son of 
Mirzá Kuli, were killed in this fight. His Majesty exerted 
himself greatly, He received a sword-cut on the top of his 
head, and his horse was wounded; but he kept his assailants off 
with his spear, and made his way out of the fight. He then 
proceeded towards Zuhák and Bámián, and was joined by a party 
of fugitives, who had taken the same route. 

Mirzá Kamran now, once more, obtained possession of Kabul. 
Humáyün went with Haji Muhammad and a party of adherents 
towards Badakhshán. Sháh Bidágh, Tolak Küchín, and Majnün 
Kákshál, and a party of ten were sent out to reconnoitre in the 
direction of Kabul, but of the whole party, one only, Tolak. 
Kachin, returned to the Emperor. Astounded dt the treachery 
of his followers, he went and encamped at Andaráb. Here he 
was joined by Sulaiman Mirzá, Ibráhim Mirzá, and Mirza 
Hindál, with their forces. After forty days Humáyün marched 
towards Kábul. In the mountains he was mei by Mirzá Kámrán, 
Karrácha Khan, and the forces of Kábul? The armies drew 


1 See suprà, p. 146. 

? Humáyün tried to arrange matters peaceably, but his efforts were frustrated, 
chiefly by Karracha Khán's influence over Kamran.—Ahbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 368. 
See Erskine, vol. ii., p. 391. 
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up against each other. Here Khwája 'Abdu-s Samad Masür 
deserted Kamran and joined Humáyün, who received him 
graciously. Kámrán was defeated, and fled to the mountains of 
Mandrüd. The traitor, Karrácha Khán, was taken prisoner, 
and was being conducted to Humáyün, when Kambar 'Alí 
Bahári, whose brother had been put to death at Kandahár by 
order of the Khan, seized the opportunity and killed him. Mirzé 
' Askarí fell into the hands of the Emperor's men in this battle. 

The Emperor now returned to Kábul, and remained there for 
a year in peace. Again a body of soldiers, craving for action, 
went off and joined Kámrán, and he collected round him a body 
of nearly 15,000 horse. Hájí Muhammad Khán went off with- 
out leave to Ghaznín; so Humáyün was compelled to march 
towards Lamghán and interrupt Kámrán's proceedings. Then, 
in concert with the Afghans of Muhmand, the khail of Dáud- 
zai, And the chiefs of Lamghán, Kámrán went off towards Sind. 
Humáyün remained for a while in Lamghán hunting, and then 
returned to Kabul. Kámrán, supported by the Afghans, again 
advanced, and once more Humayun marched out against him. 
Humáyün sent to Bairám Khan, governor of Kandahar, directing 
him by some way or other to go to Ghaznin and secure Haji Mu- 
hammad Khán. The Haji had sent to Mirzá Kámrán, advising 
him to come to Ghazni, and take possession of the country, for he 
was ready to show his obedience, Hereupon Kámrán marched 
from Pesháwar by way of Bangash and Gurdez towards Ghaznín, 
but before he could reach there Bairám Khán had entered the 
city, and H4ji Muhammad was compelled to go to him. Bairam 
Khan and the Haji went together to Kábul, and Kamran, hearing 
of this on his march, retreated to Pesháwar. 

Humáyün now returned from Lamghán to Kábul, but a few days 
before his arrival Háj Muhammad had made his escape and had 
gone off again to Ghaznín. Bairam Khán was again sent with 
some other nobles after him, and when he brought him back the 
Hájí received forgiveness. Mirzá 'Askarí, under the orders of 


1 « By the pass of B&dbáj towards the Afgh4n country." —Erekine, vol. ii. p. 393. 
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Khwája Jalálu-d din Mahmúd, had been carried to Badakhshán ` 
and placed under the charge of Mirz4 Sulaiman, who was to convey 
him to Balkh;} and Sulaiman accordingly sent him thither. In 
the course of this journey 'Askarí's days came to an end in the 
country of Rum. 

The Afghans kept Mirzá Kámrán among them, and busied 
themselves in raising forces, so Humáyün was compelled to 
go out against them. In the course of this campaign Haji 
Muhammad Khan was executed with his brother, in punish- 
ment of his many offences. Supported by the Afghans, Mirza 
Kámrán made a night attack on Humáyün's camp, and Mirzá 
Hindál was killed in the engagement. The date of his death 
is found in the words ** Shahddat ash ba talab shud.” — Kámrán's 
attack failed, and he retreated. The family and attendants of 
Hindál were sent to Ghaznin with the young prince Akbar, and 
the territory of Ghaznín and its dependencies was assigntd to 
them as an ikt’. 

When Humáyün continued his advance against the Afghans, 
ihey were unable to protect Kámrán any longer, so being with- 
out resource he fled to Hindustan, and took refuge with [Sultan] 
Salim Shah Afghán. All his people and followers were harried, 
and Humáyün then returned to Kábul. After the army had 
taken a few days’ rest, it marched by way of Bangash and 
Gurdez against Hindüstán. All the disaffected in these parts 
received chastisement. Humáyún crossed the Indus between 
Dinkot and Nilab (5 Safar, 962 a.n., 29 Decr., 1554 a.p.). 

Mirz& Kamran, disgusted with the ungenerous treatment he 
received from Salim Shah akim of Hindüstán, had taken flight 
and escaped into the hills of Sialkot. From thence, by great 
energy, he had conveyed himself to Sultén Adam Ghakar. 
Thereupon Sultén Adam secured him, and wrote to inform 
Humáyün. This overture was graciously received by Humayan, 
who sent Mun’im Khán to demand the captive. Sultán Adam 


1 This was equivalent to banishment. ’Askari died between Damaseus and Mecca 
in x. 966 (A.D. 1658).—Erskine, vol. ii., p. 897. 
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surrendered Kámrán, who was brought into Humáyün's presence 
at Parhéla, The Emperor, in his natural humanity, was ready 
to overlook the offences of Kámrán, but the officers and the 
chiefs of the Ohaghatáí clans, who had suffered many things 
threugh Kámrán's hostility, having agreed together, went to 
Humáyün, and stated that the security of the Chaghatái clans 
and people depended on the destruction of Mirzá Kámrán, for 
they had repeatedly experienced the effects of his hostility. 
Humáyún had no escape but by consenting that Kámrán should 
be blinded. "Ali Dost Barbegí, Saiyid Muhammad Bikna and 
Ghulam 'Ali Shash-angushé (the six-fingered) deprived Mirzá 
Kámrán of sight with 4 lancet. The date of this event has 
been anticipated a little. Afterwards Mirzá Kámrán obtained 
permission to make the pilgrimage, antl being furnished with all 
that he could require for the journey, he set out. He arrived 
at Mecca, and there died.? 

Humáyün, having reached the foot of the fort of Rehtas, 
determined upon the conquest of Kashmir. It was represented 
to him that a samíndár named Bírána had a place in the hills 
so strong that none of the Sultans had been able to subdue it, 
and that he might protect the road and prevent the paSsage into 
Kashmir, so that the conquest would be difficult, But Humáyün's 
judgment did not acquiesce in these objections, and he marched 
onwards. Ai this time the news arrived of the march of [Sultán] 
Salim Khén Afghan from Hindüstán to the Panjab, and it caused 
" great discontent in the army. When the time for departure 
arrived, those officers and amírs who were adverse to the Kashmir 
expedition went off all at once to Kabul. Upon the Emperor 
discovering that no one favoured the campaign in Kashmír, he 
returned towards Kabul. Crossing the Indus, he gave directions 
for rebuilding the fort of Bikram. (Pésháwar), and as his men 
laboured heartily i in the work it was soon accomplished. Sikandar 
Khán Uzbek was appointed governor of the fort. Upon Humá- 


1 See suprdp p. 147. 
2 Four years after, in u. 964 (5th October, 1657 A.p.).—Erskine, vol. ii., p. 419. 
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yün's reaching Kábul, Prince Akbar set out for Ghaznín, and 
Khwaja Jalálu-d din Mahmúd and a party of nobles proceeded 
thither in attendance upon him. 

After a time the intelligence came from India of the death of . 
[Sultán] Salim Khán, and of dissensions among the Afghans. 
Some designing „persons had informed His Majesty that Bairám 
Khán entertained hostile intentions, so Humáyün proceeded in 
force to Kandahar [which had been long held by Bairám Khan]. 
The latter came forth to meet, Humáyün with due ceremony, and 
showed every mark of fealty and obedience. When Humáyün 
returned he appointed Mun'im Khán to Kandahár. But Mun'im 
Khán remonstrated, and said that an expedition to Hindüstán was 
resolved upon, and if the chicf men were offended and alienated, 
disaffection would arise if the army. After the conquest of 
Hindüstán that course might be pursued which the necessities of 
the time might require. So the government of Kandahar was 
confirmed to Bairám Khan, and that of Zamín-dáwar! to 
Bahadur Khan, brother of 'Ali Kuli Khan Sístáni. The great 
camp then returned to Kábul, and the army was employed in 
preparing for the invasion of India. 

One ddy when Humáyün was riding about and hunting, ho 
observed that as his mind was dwelling upon the invasion of 
India, he would ask the names of the first three persons he met, 
and would take them as auguries of the result. The first person 
they encountered, upon being asked, said, that his name was 
Daulat Khwája. A little further on they met another villager, 
who said his name was Murád Khwája. On this His Majesty 
observed hów excellent i& would be if the third person's name 
should prove to be Sa'ádat Khwája. At a short distance they met 
the third man, and his name really turned out to be Sa'ádat 
Khwája. 2 All the king's companions were greatly surprised and 
impressed with this result, and became sanguine of victory in 
Hindustan.’ 


1 It was taken away from Tardi Beg.—Erskine, vol. ii., p. 508. 

2 The three names signify prosperity, wish, success. 

3 This same story is told by Khondamír, who dled twenty year before this time. 
* See suprà, p. 118. Cw 
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In Zi-| hijja, 961, (November, 1553), the Emperor began 
his march. When the army encamped at Pesháwar, Bairám 
Khan, according to orders, came up from Kandahar, and the 
royal standards passed over the river Indus.  Bairám Khan, 
Khizr Khwaja Khán, Tardi Beg Khan, Iekandar Sultan, and 
some other nobles, went on in advance. 'Tátár Khan Kasi, the 
governor of Rohtás, although the fort had been strengthened, 
made no resistance, and fled. But Adam Ghakar, although he 
owed service, did not join the army. Humáyün continued his 
march towards Láhore, and when the Afghans of that city be- 
came aware of the near advance of his army, they took to flieht. 
He entered Lahore! without opposition, and then sent on the 
nobles in command of the advance to Jálandar and Sirhind. 
The districts of the Panjáb, Sirhind, and Ilissár all came with- 
out a struggle into the hands of the Chaghatói forces. 

A body of Afsháns having assembled at Dipálpur, under the 
leadership of Shahbaz Khán and Nasir Khan Afghan, the Emperor 
sent Mir Abü-l Ma'alí and 'Alí Kuli Sístání? to disperse them. 
The Afghans were defeated, and their baggage and their wives and 
families became the prey of the victors. 

Sikandar Afghan, who held possession of Dehli, sent 30,000 men 
under Tátár Khan and Haibat Khan to attack the advanced forces 
in Sirhind. The Chaghatói forces concentrated at Jálandar, and 
for all tho numbers ofsthe enemy and their own paucity they were 
ready to fight. They advanced and crossed the Sutlej. Towards 
the close of day the Afghans became aware of their transit, and 
marched forth to give battle. Notwithstanding the strength of 
the enemy, the Chaghatéi chiefs determined to fight, and as the 
sun went down a great battle began. The Afgháns began the 
battle with their archers, but as it was getting dark the arrows 
took little effect on the Mughals, but the Afghans being greatly 
annoyed by the fire (déasht) threw themselves into a neighbour- 
ing village. As most of the houses in the villages of Hindustán 


1 9 Rabí'u-s sánf, 962 x. ; 23rd February, 1555 A.D. 
2 The ** Khán-zamán'' of Akbar's reign. The MS. calls him “ est ” but it 
should be “ Bhaibgni.” 
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are thatched, a fire broke out, and lighting up the field of battle 
the [Mughal] archers came out and plied their weapons heartily 
by the light of the burning village. The enemy, in the glare of 
the fire, presented a fine mark for their shafts, and being unable 
to endure longer took to flight. A great victory was gained, 
-and elephants and much spoil fell into the hands of ‘the victors. 
When the news of the victory reached Léhore, the Emperor was 
greatly delighted, and showed great honour to his generals. All 
the Panjab, Sirhind, and Hiss4r Firozah were now in his posses- 
sion, and some of the dependencies of Dehli also were in the 
hands of the Mughals. 

On hearing of this defeat, [Sultán] Sikandar Afghán marched 
forth to take his revenge, with 80,000 horsemen and elephants 
and artillery. He marched to Sirhind, and there he entrenched 
and fortified his camp. The Chaghatái generals strengthened 
the fortifications of Sirhind, and making a good show of resist- 
ance, they wrote letters to Humáyün for reinforcements. He 
thereupon sont Prince Akbar towards Sirhind, and as he ap- 
proached the generals came forth to meet him. The forces were 
drawn out in array with the greatest show against the enemy, 
who was four times more numerous than the Mughals. For 
some days the daring spirits in both armies challenged each other. 
to combat and displayed their valour, till at length the vanguard 
of Prince Akbar was drawn up for battl& A second division, 
under Bairam Khan Khán-Khánán, on the one side; and on 
the other a third division with Iskandar Khán, ’Abdu-lla Khán 
Uzbek, Shah Abü-1 Ma’éli, Ali Kuli Khan, and Bahádur Khan. 
Then they attacked the enemy. In the engagement all the nobles 
exhibited dauntless courage and the most determined resolution. 
The Afghans, 100,000 in number, were defeated, being inferior 
in courage, and [Sultán] Sikandar fled. The victors pursued 
the enemy and put many of them to death; and having secured 
an enormous booty, returned triumphant to wait upon the 
Emperor and congratulate him. Under his orders a despatch of 
the victory was drawn, in which the honour of the victory was" 
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ascribed to Prince Akbar, and this was circulated in all direc- 
tions." i l 

Sikandar Khán Uzbek was then sent on to Dehlí, and the 
royal camp was moved to Sámána. A body of Afgháns in 
Dehlí made their eseape in hot haste, and Sikandar Uzbek 
entered and occupied the city. Mir Abú-l Ma'álí was sent to 
Láhore to keep in check [Sultán] Sikandar, who had fled into 
the Siwálik mountains. In the month of Ramazán the Emperor 
entered Dehli, and once more the khuthba was read and the coins 
were stamped with his name in the territories of Hindüstán. 
The chiefs who had taken part in the campaign were most liberally 
rewarded, and each one was made the ruler of a province. The 
remainder of this year was spent in ease and enjoyment. 

Abü-l Ma'álí, who had been sent to oppose [Sultán] Sikandar, 
treated the nobles who had been appointed to support him very un- 
ceremoniously, interfering with their territories and appropriating 
their treasure, So Sikandar daily grew stronger. This came to 
the knowledge of the Emperor, who immediately sent Bairám 
Khan in attendance upon Prince Akbar as his atáltk or governor, 
to put an end to Sikandar's operations. Sháh Abü-l Ma'áli was 
ordered to proceed tp Hissar Fírozah. 

At this time a person named Kambar Díwána had collected 
round him a body of supporters in the Doáb and Sambal, and 
had taken and plundered Bayána. Unquiet and adventurous 
men gathered about hiin from all quarters. “Ali Kuli Khan 
Sistani was sent against him, upon which he shut himself up 
in tle fortress of Badáün. In the course of a few days 'Alí 
Kuli Khan took the fort, captured Kambar Diwana, put him 
to death, and sent his head to the Emperor. 

But now the most extraordinary event occurred. On the 8th 
Rabfí'u-l awwal,? at sunset, the Emperor ascended to the roof of 
the library, and there stood for a short time. As he was 


1 Ahmad Yádgár, whose history of the reign of Humáyán is generally copied 
verbatim from this work, here makes a slight variation which is given, suprà p. 08. 
3 The Türikh-i Saldtin-i Afdghana gives the date 7 Zí-1 hijja, 966 m. , 
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descending, the muazzin cried aloud the summons to prayer, and 
he reverently sat down on the second step. When he was 
getting up again his foot slipped, and he fell from the stairs to 
the ground. The people in attendance were greatly shocked, 
and the Emperor was taken up senseless and carried into the 
palace. After a short time he rallied and spake. The Court 
physicians exerted all their powers, but in vain. Next day he 
grew worse, and his case was beyond medical help. Shaikh Júlí 
was sent to the Panjab to summon Prince Akbar. On the 15th 
Rabi'u-l awwal, 963 m. (24th January, 1556), at the setting of 
the sun, he left this world for Paradise. The date of his death 
is given in the line, “ Humdyin bddshdh as bám uftád."! 

He reigned for more than twenty-five years, and he was fifty- 
one years old. lis angelic character was adorned with every 
manly virtue, and in courage and heroism he excelled all the 
princes of the time. All the wealth of Hindüstán would not have 
sufficed to maintain his generosity. In the sciences of astrology 
and mathematics he was unrivalled. He made good verses, and 
all the learned and great and good of the time were admitted to 
his society and passed the night in his company. Great decorum 
was observed in his receptions, and all learned discussions were 
conducted in the most orderly manner. The light of favour 
shone upon men of ability and worth during his reign. Such 
was his clemency that he repeatedly pardoned the crimes of 
Mirzá Kámrán and the Chaghatái nobles, when they were.taken 
prisoners and were in his power. He was particular about his 
ablutions (wazú), and never allowed the name of God to pass 
from his tongue until he had performed them. One day he 
called Mir "Abdu-l Hai, the sadar or chief judge, by the name 
of 'Abdal. But when he had gone through his ablutions he 
apologized, and said that as Hai was a name of the Almighty — 
he was unable to use that name before performing purification. 
Every apparent and conceivable virtue was manifest in him. 
May God have mercy on him ! 


1 Abá-l Fazl observes that this makes the date one year less than it ought fo bo, — 
Akbar-nama, vol. i., p. 442. 
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Shaikh Júlí, who was sent off to the Panjáb during His 
Majesty’ s illness, obtained an interview with Prince Akbar at 
` Kalánor. He communicated the fact of the King’s illness, and 
intelligence of his death soon after arrived, After due observance 
of the rites of mourning, the nobles who: were in the suite of tho 
Prince, under the leading of Bairam Khan, acknowledged the 
succession of the Prince, and so, on the 2nd Rabi’u-s sáni, he 
ascended the throne of empiro at Kalánor. 


SULTÁN MUHAMMAD ’ADALI. 


Iimün was a shopkeeper (bakkál) in the town of Rewari, in 
Mewát. He was afterwards superintendent of the markets and 
director-goneral of the army, but now he roso still higher, and 
came to be'one of King ’Adalj’s chief advisers, * * * x 

"Adali one day held a Court in the fort of Gwalior, and nobles 
of renown were present. A distribution of sdgirs was being 
made, and 'Adali made an order that the country of Kanauj, 
which was the jágír of Sháh Muhammad Farmuli, should be 
taken from him and given to Sarmast Khán Sarbani. When 
this was announced, Sikandar Khán, son of Sháh Muhammad, 
a young and daring man, cried out fiercely, Things have come 
to this pass that they are taking our jágirs away from us and 
are giving them to this sot of Sarbani dog-sellers.” His father, 
Sháh Muhammad, was ill, but he forbad his son to utter such 
unseemly and harsh expressions. But the son retorted, “Sher 
Khan (Sher Shéh) once put you in an iron cage and intended 
to take your life, but Salim Khan interceded for you and was 
the means of delivering you from that peril. Now this Sur 
faction is determined upon ruining you, and you do not see it. 
These men will not leave you in peace, and why should we 
 Bgífer this degradation?” Hereupon Sarmast Khan Sarbaní, 
: ‘who was a very tall and powerful man, placed his hand in a false 
“coaxing way upon the shoulder of Sikandar, and said, * What 
dogs. ‘all this mean, my lad?" intending to make him prisoner. 
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But Sikandar guessed his object, drew a dagger and inflicted: 
such a wound upon the shoulder of Sarmast Khan that he fell 
dead at his feet. He then killed and wounded several others. 
In the midst of this scene 'Adalí got up and ran into the women’s 
apartments. Sikandar rushed after him, but ’Adali bolted the 
door on the inside, and with difficulty escaped. The nobles of 
' Adalí who were present drew their swords to prévent the escape 
of Sikandar, who, raging like a maniac, cut down and killed and 
wounded wherever he went. This state of affairs went on for 
an hour or two (yak do gari), till Ibráhim Khan Súr, the 
husband of ’Adali’s sister, drew his sword and wounded Sikandar. 
Others then fell upon him and despatched him. Daulat Khan 
Loháni killed Shah Muhammad Farmuli also with one blow of 
his sword. 

On the very day of this tragedy it happened that as Mu- 
hammad Farmuli was going to wait upon ’Adali he met Taj 
Khán Kirání, brother of Sulaimán and 'Imád Kiráni, as he was 
coming out of the fort of Gwalior, after having takon leave of 
the King. They both inquired as to each other's affairs, and Táj 
Khan said, *Iam going to retire from this field of strife” 
(marika): “come with me, for here all things are changed." 
Muhammad Farmuli did not acquiesce, but went to pay his visit 
to ’Adali, when what we have seen happened, 

"When T4j Khan fled from Gwalior, he formed designs against 
Bengal. 'Adali first sent a force after him, and then rraeoliod 
against him in person. The hostile forces met near Chhatrá- mau, 
forty kos from Avra and thirty from Kanauj, and Táj Khán was 
defeated. Me fled to Chunár, and on his way he took posses- 
sion of several local treasuries belonging to ’Adali, and enriched 
himself with their contents. He also seized a troop (halka) 
of elephants, one hundred in number, and went and joined 
his brothers ’Imád, Sulaiman, and Khwája Ylyás, who held 


1 This and some other passages have been copied by the Zdrikh-t Ddúdi, and aro 
given in Vol, IV. pp. 606, 607. This original version of the Zabakdt seemg profer- - 
able. 
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several districts on the banks of the Ganges and at Khawáspür 
Tanda. Open war began, and ’Adali led his army from Gwalior 
to the banks of the Ganges, and there fronted his adversary. 
One day Himün told ’Adali that if he would give him a troop 
(halka) of elephants, he would cross the river and take the 
courage out of the Kirání rebel. *Adali complied with this 
request, and Hímün defeated the rebels. 

Ibráhím Khán, son of Ghází Khán Sáür, had married the 
sister of "Adalí, and was one of the*cousins of Sher Khán (Sher . 
Shah). His wife found out that 'Adali intended to put him in 
confinement, so he flod from Chunár, and went to his father Ghazi 
Khan, who held the government of Bayána and Hindün. "Adalí 
sent Ysa Khán Níází in pursuit of him, and a fight took place 
near Kálpí, in which 'Isa Khán was defeated.  Ibráhím then 
proceeded to Dehli, and caused the Ahutba to be read in his name. 
Afterwards he took possession of Agra and of several distriets. 
*Adali, upon hearing of these conquests, marched against Ibrahim. 
On reaching the Jumna, Ibrahim Khan sent a person te ’Adali, 
promising that if ’Adali would send to him Ráí Husain Jalwáni, 
Bahádur Khán Sarwáni, called A’zam Humáyün, and some other 
great nobles, upon whoso .assurances of protection he could 
depend, he would come in and make his submission. These 
nobles were accordingly sent. But Ibráhim won them all over 
to his side, and then declared against 'Adalí, who, having no 
hope of support, returned to Chunár. Ibráhím Khán now took 

«hg title of Tbráhím Sháh, and assumed the insignia of royalty. 

‘About this time also Ahmad Khán, another nephew of Sher 
Khón (Sher Sháh), who was married to a second sister of 
'Adalí's, and was one of the territorial amirs of the Panjáb, 
received the support of Tatar Khan Kansi, Haibat Khan, and 
Nasib Khán, who were among the principal nobles of Salim Khén’s 
(Sh4h’s) time. Thus supported he assumed the title of “ Sultan 
Sikandar,” and led his forces against Ibrahim. The rival armies 
met at. the village of Farra, ten kos from Agra. Bikandar's 
army did not exceed 16,000 horse, but Ibrahim had 70,000 
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horse and 200 persons to whom he had given velvet tents, 
banners, and kettle-drums. Sikandar offered peace, upon con- 
dition of receiving the government of the Panjáb. But Ibr4him 
was proud of thé great strength and preponderance of his army, 
so he rejected the peaceful overtures of Sikandar, and arrayed 
his army for battle. In the end Sikandar was victorious, and 
Ibráhím was compelled to fly to Sambal. Sikandar then 
became master of Agra and Dehli. 

Intelligence now arrived «that the Emperor Humáyün had 
marched from Kabul to Hindustan, and had taken Lahore; so 
Sikandar gathered his forces and went towards that city. Ibrahim 
also collected a new army at Sambal, and went in the direction of 
Kalpi. 'Adalí now sent IIímün, the dakkd/, who was his wazir, 
with a large army, and with 500 war-elephants and artillery, 
against Agra and Dehli. When Hittin reached Kalpi, he 
resolved to dispose of Ibrahim first, and hastened to meet him. 
A great battle followed, in which Hímün was victorious, and 
Ibráhíme fled to his father at Dayána.  Hímün followed and 
invested Bayána, which he besicged for three months. 

Sikandar Khan, ruler of Bengal, now raised the standard of 
rebellion, and marched with the forces of that country against 
Jaunpür, Kálpí, and Agra. | ’Adali therefore summoned Hímün, 
who accordingly raised the siege of Day&na. When he reached 
the village of Mandákar, six kos from Agra, Ibráhím camé up 
and attacked his rear, but he was defeated and again fled to his, 
father. From thence he wont to the country of Bhath, and 
fought with the Rájá, Rám Chand, who made him prisoner. 
But the Rájá showed him great honour, seated him upou the 
throne, and waited upon him as a servant. Here Ibrahim re- 
mained until a party of the tribe of Mianas,! who dwelt near 
Raisin, being at enmity with Baz Bahádur, the ruler of Málwa, 
invited Ibráhim to be their ruler. They drew out their forces 
against Báz Bahadur, and Ibrahim joined them. ^ Durgávatí 
the Rani of Garha marched from her own country to support 


1 A tribe of Afghins.—Briggs’ Firishta, vol. ii. p. 149. 
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him. But.Báz Bahádur hearing of this, sent some persons to 
the Rání, and induced her to relinquish this design and return 
home. Upon this defection Ibráhim thought it inexpedient 
to tarry longer where he was, so he went to the country of 
Orissa, one of the dependencies of the kingdom of Bengal. 
Here he remained until the year 975 (1567-8), when Sulaimáu 
Kirání took possession of Orissa. Upon the faith of solemn 
promises he then came to see Sulaiman, who treacherously caused 
him to be slain. 

The victorious Hímün continued his march and joined 'Adalí. 
They fought with Muhammad Khán Gauria at the village of 
Chappar-ghatta, fifteen kos from Agra, and Muhammad was 
killed. Thus victorious "Adali went to Chunar, and sent Hímün 
to Agra and Dehli to oppose the progress of Humáyün. Si- 
kandar Khan Uzbek,! Kiyá Khan Gang,? and the other nobles 
who were in Agra, abandoned the city, and retroated before him 
towards Dehli. "Ysa Khán marched against Dehli, but being 
encountered and defeated by Tardi Beg Khán at Pánipat, he 
was put to death by the Imperial officers. ’Adali was still at 
Chunár, whon Khizr Khan, son of Muhammad Khan Gauria, 
caused the khutba to be read and coins to be struck under thie 
title which he had assumed of Sultán Bahadur. To avenge his 
father, he made war upon "Adalí, and put him to death. Thus 
terminated the Afghan rule, and Hind came undor the Imperial 
sway. "Adalí reigned for nearly three years. 


1 Sikandar Khån was a descendant of the Uzbek kings, and was a prominent man 
in the reign of Akbar. See Blochmann's Aln-i Akbari, vol. i. p. 365. 

a Kiy& Khon attained high rank in Akbar’s reign, and appears frequently in the 
following pages. See Blochmann's Ain-i Akbari, vol. i. p. 948. 
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REIGN or THE EMPEROR JALÁLU-D DíN MunamMap ÅKBAR.'! 


YEARS or THE ILAHI; OB, REIGN OF AKBAR.* 


1l. 27 Rabi’u-l &khir 963 10 or 11 March, 1556 

2. 9 Jumáda-l aw wal, 964 » 1557 

3. 90 * 65 » 1568 

4. 2 Jumf&da-l &ákhir, 966 » 1659 

6. 16 » 967 » 1560 

6. 24 : 968 $$; 1561 

7. 6 Rajab 969 5 1662 

8. FE 970 » 1563 

9. 27 4, 971 $$ 1564 
10. 8 Sha’b4n, 972 E 1565 
12. 29 y 974 » 1567 
13. 11 Ramazán, 975 z 1568 
14. 22 s 976 M 1569 
16. 28Shawwál, 977 » 1570 
16. 14 p 978 ^ 1571 
17. 25 2 979 5 1572 
18. 6 Zí-l ka’da, 980 us 1573 
19. 17, 981 a 1574 
20. 97 p 982 i 1575 
21. 9 Zf-l hijja, 983 v 1576 
22. 20 5 984 » 1577 
23. 2 Muharram, 986 3» 1578 
24. 12 5 987 » 1579 
25. 24 » 988 i5 1580 
26. 5 Safar, 989 j 1581 
27. 15 ,, 990 » 1582 
28. 28 ,, 991 ^ 1583 
29. 8 Rabiu-l awwal, 992 » 1584 
80. 19 5 993 i 1586 
31. 29 í 994 " 1686 
32. 11 Rabi’u-s sání, 995 PS 1687 
33. 22 M 996 m 1688 
35. 14 E 998 5 1590 
36. 924 s 9990 ^" y 1591 
87, 6 Jumáda-l &khir, 1000 i 1592 
88. 17 a 1001 : 1593 
39. 28 i 1002 2 1594 
40. 9 Rajab 1008 $i 1595 
41. 20 ,, 1004 i 1596 
49. 2Sha’b4n, 1006 » 1597 
48. 13  ,, 1006 p 1598 
44. 23 ,, 1007 5 1599 
45. 4 Ramazgn, 1008 » 1600 
46, 15 p À 1009 x 1601 
47. 96 ,, 1010 : 1602 
48. 6 Shawwl, 1011 $5 1603 
49. 17 " 1012 o 1604 
b 1606 


0. 28 y 1018 " 
Akbar died on the 13 Jum&da-s sání, 1014; 13 Oct. 1605. 


* This Table, as far as the 40th year, has been drawn up from the Akbar- 
náma of Abà-1 Fazl, which is the most accurate of the authorities and most 
consistent with itself, though it occasionally shows a slight error, as in the 
5th year, which must have begun on the 13th, not the 16th of Jumáda-1 
&khir. The Tabakát and Badáünt go astray at the 22nd year, which begun 
at the end of 981 and ended on the 1st day of 986 Hijra. 


IIo is familiarly called Khalifa Iidí. 
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Shaikh Abú-l Fazl, in his great work entitled Akbar-ndma, has 
recorded fully and circumstantially all the events in the life of 
God's vicegerent, from the day of his birth till the present year, 
the thirty-eighth year of the Iláhí era, and the year 1002 of tho 
Hijra (1593-4 4.p.) But this humble servant of the State, 
Nizámu-d din Ahmad Mutasaddi, having written a history of all 
the kings who have raised the banner of sovereignty in Hindüstán, 
it is indispensable that he should also write a history of all the 
incidents in the life of the Emperor. The greatness of the 
themo will probably imbue his mind with ability to perform his 
undertaking. The history of this great Emperor must bo the 
prominent feature in all books, so that there is little need of the 
present work, but as I have felt it my duty to write a history of 
the Sultáns of Hindüstán, it seems right to crown my work with 
a relation of the auspicious reign of this great Emperor. 

It will be remembered that in the history of the reign of the 
late Emperor Humáyün our narrative had reached the point 
where Prince Akbar was sent to the Siwálik hills along with 
Bairém Khán Khán-khánán, to crush Sikandar Afrhán. When 
he reached the pargana of Kalánor, one of tho depondencies of 
Lahore, the sad intelligence of the death of the Emperor his 
father was brought to him, and plunged him in the deopost 
sorrow.  DBairám Khán, commander-in-chief, with the concur- 
rence'of the nobles and officers, raised His Highness to the throne 
in the town of Kalánor at noon-day of Friday, the 2nd of 
Rabi’u-s sáni, 963 m., with all due state and ceremony, and 
letters of grace and favour were sent to all parts of Hindustan. 


& 
First year of the Llahi, 


The J/áhi is a true solar year beginning with the Nau-roz.? 
„The first year of this auspicious era corresponded with =e 
the 27th Rabf'u-l ákhir, 963 x. (10 March, 1586 A.D.) 


1 The MSS. have “ Rabi’u-l awwal;” but this is inconsistent with date i in 
page 241 suprà, and is opposed to all the other authorities. 


2 The Persian solar months are used in this era. . 
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Among the prominent events of the early days of the reign 
was the rebellion of Shah Abó-l Ma'álí. This young man was 
a descendant of the Saiyids of Turmuz, and was remarkable both 
for his beauty and intelligence. The late king had a great 
partiality for him, and this fostered his pride so that pre- 
sumptuous ideas got the mastery over him, and his conduct was 
marked by some unseemly actions. The Khán-khánán arrested 
him, and was about to execute him ; but the young Emperor was 
mercifully disposed, and was unwilling that the beginning of his 
reign should be stained with the execution of a descendant of 
the Saiyids before any crime had been proved against him. So 
he placed him in the custody of Pahlawán Kal-gaz kotwal, and 
sent him to Lahore. Abü-l Ma'álí escaped from eustody,! and 
the paA/awán, in shame for his fault, committed suicide. 

So long as Sikandar Afghán was in the field, the officers of 
the Emperor were unable to take any measures for the capture 
of the fugitive, but sent all thoir regular forces against, Sikandar. 
The Imperial forces encountered the Afeháns near the Siwálik 
mountains, and gained a victory which elicited gracious marks 
of approval from the Emperor? Sikandar took refuge in the 
mountains and jungles, and the Imperial forces were engaged for 
six months in hunting him about and endeavouring to capture 
him. Rájá Rám Chand,’ Rájá of Nagarkot, was the most re- 
nowned of all the rájás of the hills, and he came and made his 
submission. In consequence of the heavy rains, His Highness 
left these parts, and went to Jálandhar, where he stayed for five 
months. 

Tardi Beg Khan, whg was one of the most famous of the 
nobles of Humáyün's reign, and held an exalted place in that 


1 He fled to the country of the Gakhars, and there collecting an army, he invaded 
Kashmir, but was defeated. Obliged to leave the Gakhar country, he went and hid. 
at Dip&lpdr, but was discovered, and sent a prisoner to the fort of Bay&na.—DBad&ünf, 
vol. ii. p. 10. 

? The Emperor went as far as Damharí, and Boir&m Khán commanded. The war 
lasted three months.—. 4 kóar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 28. Bad&ünf, vol. ii. p. 12. 

3 Abü-l Fazl and Firishta call him “Dharm Chand ;" Bad&dni *Rám Chand.” 
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monarches estimation, in the same week that the Emperor died, 
caused the khutba to be read in Dehli in the name of the Emporor 
Akbar. He also, with the help of Khwája Sultán "Ali, wazir 
and mir-munshi, who was also mér-i 'arz and mir-i mál, kept 
under control the affairs of Dehli, and of Mewát and other 
parganas which had but lately been brought under royal authority. 
He sent Mirza Abü-l Kasim, son of Prince Kámrán, along with 
ihe effects and establishments and war-elephants of the late 
Emperor, to his successor, the Emperor Akbar. 

When Humáyün marched to Hindüstán, ho consigned the 
government of Kabul and Ghazni to Mun'im Khaz, ono of his 
chicf nobles, and he also made him guardian (atd/ik) of his son, 
Mirzá Muhammad Hakim. He also left there all his ladies. 
The eity of Kandahár and its dependent territories were the 
Jágir of Bairám Khán Khán-khánán. By the kindness of His 
Majesty the government of Badakhsh4n was consigned to Mirzá 
Sulaimán, son of Khán Mirzá, son of Sultán Mahmüd, son of 
Mirza Sultan Abú Sa'íd Gurgán. When the intelligence of the 
facts (of the death) of Humáyün reached Mirzá Sulaiman, 
ambitious designs took hold of him, and, with his son Mirzá 
Ibráhím, he marched against Kábul, and laid siego to it. Mun'im 
Khán wrote a full report of all tlio facts of the matter, and sent 
it to the Emperor But before his despatch arrived, Akbar 
had sent Muhammad Kuli .Birlás, and some other nobles, to 
Kabul, to fetch the ladies who had been left there. When 
the news of the siege of Kábul arrived, an imporative farmán 
was:issued, directing these nobles to make all haste to Kabul, 
and to raise the siege. When these nobles passed the Niláb 
(Indus), Mirz& Sulaimán saw that he could effect nothing by 
hostile means, so he employed as an intermediary Kází Khan 
Badakhshi, who was one of his confidential nobles, and one of the 
holy men of the time, to inform Mun'im Khán that if his name 
were recited in the khutba, he would take his departure. Mun'im 
Khán knew that the garrison of the fort was suffering from the 
protracted siege, so he consented that the name of"Mirzá Sulaimán 
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should be mentioned in the list of the titles (sai? ¢ alkdb) of His 
Majesty the Emperor. When Mirzá Sulaimán was informed of 
this concession, he immediately departed for Badakhshán. — 

Soon after the accession of the Emperor, 'Alí Kuli Khán! 
received the title of Khdn-zamdn and marched towards Sambal ` 
to repress Shadi Khan Afghán, one of the nobles of Sultán 
Muhammad 'Adalí, When he reached the banks of the Rahab, 
he sent some of his men over tho river with 2000 or 3000 horso 
to reconnoitre the enemy. This detaehment crossed the river 
without care and circumspection, and Shadi Khán, perceiving his 
opportunity, suddenly fell upon them. Many of Khán-zamán's 
men were killed, and many were drowned in the river. When 
the Khan received intelligence of this, he consulted with the 
nobles who were with him, such as * * *, upon the propriety of 
crossing the river to avenge this disaster. Just at this juncture, 
letters arrived from Tardí Beg Khán and other nobles who were 
in Dehli,? stating that Hímün, the vakil of Muhammad Khán 
’Adali, had approached Dehli with a large force and many 
elephants, intent upon battle, and that they should bring up 
their forces with all possible speed. XKhán-zamán and all the 
faithful and prudent nobles marched off instantly towards Dehli ; 
but before they arrived, Tardi Beg Khan had been defeated. 
This matter has been recorded among the incidents of tho reign 
of Sultán 'Adalí, and there is no need to repeat it here. 

When Hímün approached Agra, Sikandar Khán Uzbek, the 
governor of that city, was obliged to evacuate the place and join 
Tardi Beg Khan. "Abdu-lla Uzbek, Lál Sultán Badakhshí, ^Al( 
Kuli Andafabi, Mírak Khan Kolábí, Haidar Muhammad Akhta- 
begi, and Mirzá Kuli Beg Khán assembled. ^ Mauláná Pir 
Muhammad Shirwání also came to Tardi Beg on a mission from 
Bairám Khán. These all brought reinforeements with them. 
As Hímün drew near to Dehli, the great nobles led their forces 


1 Ali Kuli Khan was an Uzbek, aud son of Haidar Sultan Shaib&ni, a staunch 
adherent of Humfyan. 


* Akbar had made him governor of Dehli, —Faizi Sirhindi. 
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out of the city, and marshalled them in the field in sight of 
the enemy. Sikandar Khán and ’Abdu-lla Khan Uzbek and 
Lal Sultán Badakhshí, who were on the right wing, defeated 
the forces opposed to them. Then Himin, with a reserve which 
he had and some fiee elephants, made an attack upon the 
Mughals, and Tardí Beg Khán, being unable to repel this assault, 
was obliged to retreat. But although Hímün had thus, by his 
tactics and artifice, prevailed over Tardi Beg Khan, he did not 
think of pursuing him. That portion of the enemy's army 
which had been’ defeated, finding themselves, to their surprise, 
unmolested, returned to the scene of action, and then learfted 
that Tardi Beg Khan had been discomfited and put to flight. 
Hímün then occupied Dehli, and Tardi Beg Khan and the other 
nobles proceeded to the Emperor. Khán-zamán joined them at 
the town of Sirhind. 

The Emperor and his followers wero engaged at Jólandhar 
in counteracting the efforts of Sultán Sikandar, When the 
intelligence of this disaster reached him, he appointed Khwaja 
Khizr Khán, who belonged to tho lineage of the Mughal Sultans, 
and had married Gulbadan Begam, the aunt of the Emperor, to 
oppose Sultan Sikandar, while he himself marched to Dehli. 
Upon *his reaching the town of Sirhind, the defeated nobles 
waited upon him. But Khán-khánán, who had the general 
direction of state affairs, had deemed it desirablo to destroy 
Tardi Beg Khan. So he had summoned! him to his tent, and 
had caused him to be put to death. He had also placed in 
confinement Khwaja Sultán 'Alí and the Mir Munshi and the 
Khanjar-beg of Tardi Khán. When the royal tents were pitched, 


. 1 The word used is “ falbid,” but Abü-l Fazl says it was a friendly invitation. 

2 There had been a long standing quarrel, aggravated by sectarian bitterness, be- 
tween Bairám Khán and Tardí Beg. Badáúní (ii. 14) says that Bair&m Kh4n got 
a kind of permission from the Emperor to put Tardi Bog to death. Abú-l Fazl and 
Firishta, however, show that he had somo difficulty in justifying the act. Firishta 
states that “he understood from the best informed men of the times, that had Tardi 
Beg Khán not been executed by way of example, such was the condition of the 
Mughal army and the general feeling of these foreigners, that the old scene of Sher 
Shéh would have been acted over again.””—Briggs, vol. ii. p. 186. 
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"Ali Kuli Khan and * * * were sent forward with the advanced 
forces, and the Emperor followed to confront the enemy, 

Himin had greatly vaunted his achievements at Dehli, and 
had taken to himself the title of Rájá Bikramáójít.! He had 
gathored under his command a mightysforce, and had fifteen 
hundred? war-elephants. With these he hastened to meet the 
Imperial army. He had sent on his artillery’ in advance, and a 
detachment of the Emperor’s army, which had gone forward, fell 
in with the artillery at Panipat, and took it at the point of the 
sword. When Hímün was informed of this disaster, he was 
mech depressed, but he promised his officers an increase of their 
emoluments, and gave to each one an elephant on which to ride 
and exhibit his devotion. He himself mounted an elephant 
named Mawd (wind), and went forth with scowling brow to meet 
his royal adversary. 

On the morning of Friday, [2nd] Muharram, 964 m. 
(5 November, 1556), the intelligence of his march was brought 
in from the advanced guard, and the generals marshalled their 
forces to receive the attack. llusain Kuli Beg and * * * * 
other brave officers fought bravely, and defeated their adver- 
saries. Hímün then advanced with his elephants, and made such 
a determined charge on the Imperial army that the left wing 
was shaken. But by the exertions of the brave archers and by 
resolute use of spear and sword, firmness was restored. Himün 


1 The MS. of the E. I. Lib., which often contains a word or two more than the 
other MSS. which have been used, here observes parenthetically, * This Bikramájít 
was a rüj&, who held dominion over the greater part of Hindüstán, and the Hindus 
believe that one thousand six hundred years have passed since the time of his 
ascendancy." 

2 Alfi augments the number to “nearly three thousand, a number that for many a 
long year had not been gathered togethcr in India,” and adds that more than 
a thousand were captured. Abú-l Fazl (ii. p. 50) and Bad&üni (ii. p. 16) say that 
1500 were captured. . 

3 «Which was obtained from Turkey: az mamdlik-i Rim nishdn mi-ddd.”— 
Faizi Sirhindi. 


4 According to Abü-l Fazl, Hímün divided his army into three divisions, He 
himself commanded the centre, which was composed of 600 elephants and 20,000 
Afghan and Rájpüt horse, : 
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then drew off his forces, and made an assault upon the centre, 
which was under the command of Khán-zamán. He led all 
his elephants against the Khán's men, who received him with. 
showers of arrows. An arrow pierced the eye of Hímün, and 
came out at the back» of his Mead. When those who were 
fighting under him saw his condition, their hands were paralyzed, 
and they broke. The Imperial forces pursued them, and cut 
many to pieces. : | 

The elephant on which Hímün was riding, when Hímán fell 
wounded in the howda and its driver was killed, made off 
towards the jungle. It so happened that Sháh Kulí Khan fell 
in with this elephant, and made his own driver mount it. The 
driver then perceived that there was a man lying wounded in 
the fowda, and upon examination this person proved to be 
Hímün himself. Sháh Kuli Khan, fully alive to tho importance 
of his discovery, drove the elephant, along with several others 
which had been captured in the field, to the presence of the 
Emperor. Bairam Khan Khán-khánán then put Hímün to 
death with his own hand. 

Sikandar Khán Uzbek, according to orders, pursued tho fugi- 
tives to Dehli, and sent many of them to hell. Noxt day the 
army marched from Pánípat, and without halting anywhere went 
straight to Dehlí. All the inhabitants of the city of every 
degree came forth to give His Majesty a suitable reception, and to 
conduct him with due honour into the city. He remained there 
one month. Intelligence was brought in that all the children 
and dependents of Hímün, with his treasures and effects, were 

1 Abá-l Fazl states that Iimin’s own driver, in fear of his life, betrayed his 
master.—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 49. 

3 Bad&üní, Abá-l Fazl and Faizí all stato that Bair&m Khán killed YTími after 
having failed to induce the Emperor to do so. Bairam Khán said, according to 
Badáúní, “< This is your first war (gAazd), prove your sword on this infidel, for it will 
be a meritorious deed.’ Akbar replied, * He is now no better than a dead man, 
how oan I strike him? If he had senso and strength, I would try my sword.’ Then, - 
in the presence of them all, the Khán, as a warrior of the faith, cut him down with 
his sword.”  Himi's hegd was sent to Kábul, and his body to Dehli, to be exposed 


over the gates.—<Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 51; Bad&ünf, vol. ii, p. 16; Zurikh-i 
Alfi; .Akbar-ndma of Faizi Sirhindt. See also suprd, p. 66. 
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in Mewát; so Mauláná Pir Muhammad Shírwáni was sent 
thither. He captured all the persons, and took possession of all 
the treasures and valuables, and conducted them to the foot of 
the throne.! 


* * E oa 


Second year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Tuesday, the 
9th Jumáda-l awwal, 964 x. (10 March, 1557). Intelligence 
arrived that Khizr Khan Khwaja? had been defeated? by Si- 
kandar Afghán; the Emperor therefore set out for Lahore, to 
oppose the victor. When he reached Jálandhar, Sikandar fell 
back to the Siwálik hills, and the royal forces pursued him to 
Dísawa,* and from thence to Damhari. It now became obvious 
that Sikandar meant to retreat, and had no intention of fighting. 
A party of distinguished nobles was sent in pursuit, and by 
rapid marches came up to the camp of Sikandar. He then shut 
himself up in the fort of Mánkot. The Imperial army followed, 
and laid siege to the fort. Day by day the batteries were 
advanced, and the garrison was closely pressed. 

At this time Her Highness Mariam Makáni, mother of the 
Emperor, with other royal ladies, arrived in Hindüstán from 
Kábul, to the great satisfaction of the Emperor. Muhammad 
Kuli Dirlás, Shamsu-d din Muhammad Khan Atka, and the 
other great nobles who had been sent to assist Mun’im Khan at 
Kábul against Mirzá Sulaimán, at the same time returned to 


? Alfi adds that many Afghins were killed, and that. Mawt was- miite cd t 
Imperial dominions, mit e 

? Governor of Lahore: va ft "Af eb. 

-AAt We Village of Chamiy&rí, twenty Kos from Lahore.— Badddnt, vol. ii. p. 17^ 

decine to Aba-l Fazl, it was only an advanced force of 2000 men that was 
defeated. But still the Emperor was informed by all who came from tho Panjáb 
that the whole force of tho Empire would be required to put down Sikandar.— 
Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 58. 

4 “Diwaja’’ in some copies. ,Bad&dnf says (vol, ii. p. 18) “ Disawa and Dihmirf.” 
The Akbar-ndina (vol. ii. p. 61) « Dehsuna and Damhari.” 

5 Tt consists of four strong towers, built by (Sultán) Salim Khan Afghán, when he 
warred against the Ghakars,”—~Akbar-ndina, p. 62; T. Alfi ; -Akbar-ndma of Faizi. 
See supra, Vol, IV. p. 494. 
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Hindéstén to the service of their master, When tho ladies 


"Were about the distance of a stage from the Imperial camp, the 


Emperor left Bairam Khán in command of the army, and went 
forth to meet them, his heart receiving great comfort from the 
reunion. 

After a prolonged siege,’ Sikandar Afghan, being hard pressed, 
requested that some confidential noble might be sent in to 
arrange terms with him. The Emperor commissioned Atka 
Khán to perform this duty. When he entered the fortress, 
Sikandar addressed him in very deprecatory terms, confessing 
that he had been very bold and presumptuous, and that he knew 
he had no chance in resistance. He begged that he might be 
permitted to retire to Bengal, promising to remain faithful in his 
allegiance, and offering to leave his son as a hostage.  Atka 
Khan returned, and reported these proposals, through Pir Mu- 
hammad Khan, to the Khán-khánán, and upon his communicating 


' them to the Emperor, they were graciously approved. Sikandar 


accordingly sent his son, ’Abdu-r Rahman, along with Ghazi 
Khán Sar, and he also sent with them several war-elephants 
and various articles of tribute. So on the 27th Ramazan, 964, 
the fort was surrendered to the royal forces. On the 2nd 
Shawwal the army marched on its return towards Lahore. After 
four months and fourteen days the army marched from Lahore 
on its return to Dehli. 

One day, while the army was lying before Mánkot, His 


, Majesty had two elephants, named respectively F'atühá and 
oBtishibsebrought. ani to Q fight. for his amusement; and as the 


, animals pressed each other, they ajproached. very close to the. 


“tent of Khán-khánán. It so happened that the Khi Wise: 


1 Nearly six months, and after mounds (sarkobs) and batterics had been brought 
close up.— Ast. Badfdni adds (vol. ii. p. 18) that grain had become very scarco in 
the fort, and that desertions daily took place. 

3 Abú-l Fazl and Faizí say that the defeat and death of ’Adali bad its effect in 
bringing about the surrender.—AAbar-ndma, vol. ii. pp. 72-78. See supra, p. 246, 

3 Sikandar received the’ districts of Bihar and Ais in jagir. He aps: two 
years later.—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 18. 
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and confined to his bed with boils. The suspicion came" into- his 
mind that the elephants were perhaps directed thither by the. 
royal servants, and this idea was encouraged by the people who 
were around him. So he sent a person to the Emperor to inquire 
what fault his detractors had imputed to him, that he should . 
' havo been subjected to this mark of the royal displeasure. After 
returning to Lahore Khán-khánán still harped upon this matter; 
and sending for Shamsu-d din Muhammad Atka, he told him 
his suspicion, that this unkind action of His Majesty had been 
instigated by him. When Atka Khán heard this charge, he 
was much distressed; so he took all his sons with bim to the 
house of Khán-khánán, and by taking an oath upon the Kurán 
removed his suspicions.? 

After four months and fourteen days, the army marched? from 
Lahore to Dehli. Upon reaching Jálandhar a halt was made, 
and Khán-khánán was married to Sultán Begam, daughter of 
Mirzá Nüru-d din, who was a son of the sister of the late Emperor 
Humáyün. Tho Emperor Humáyün, during his lifetime, had 
promised her to the Khán-khánán, and now, under the orders of 
the Emperor Akbar, the union was accomplished. Khán-khánán 
gavo a splendid banquet, to which ho invited His Majesty, who 
was graciously pleased to honour it with his presence. The 
Khán was profuse in his generosity on tho occasion. At the 
beginning of the third year of the Iláhí, the army recommenced 
its march for Dehli. 


a 


Third year of the Reign. 


Tho beginning of this year coincided with Tuesday, 20th 
Jumáda-l awwal, 965 xr. (10th March, 1558), and onthe 25th 
Jumáda-s sání His Majesty arrived at Dehli. He then turned 


1 According to Abú-l Fazl, Bairam made his communicetion through M&ham Anka 
(Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 74). “The Emperor assured him that it was accidental. um 
Afi. 

? This paragraph is omitted in one MS., but the T. Alfi tells sio story in strict 
agreement with this, 

3 On the 16th Safar, 965 1.—A&bar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 79. 
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his attention to the concerns of his subjects and army, and 
justice and mercy held a prominent place in his councils. "The 
Khán-khánán, in concert with the ministers and nobles of the. 
State, used to attend twice a week in the diwdn-khdneh, and 
transact business under the directions and commands of His 
Majesty. 
[Infatuation of Khán-samán for one of the royal troopers. | 

In this year Musáhib Khán, son of Khw4ja Kalán Beg, one 
of the principal nobles of the late Emperor, was put to death by 
order of the Khán-khánán, because he had shown great ill-feeling 
and malice towards the Khán. | 

One day in this year His Majesty went out riding on an 
elephant called Lakhna, and as he was going along, the animal 
rushed after another elephant. It so happened that he came to 
a ditch into which he stumbled, and the Emporor was thrown 
: from his seat on the neck of the animal, but his foot was caught 
in the rope! which was tied round the beast’s neck. Tho man 
who was riding behind him eame to the ground, but His Majesty 
clung to the rope until a number of persons collected and 
released his foot. The elephant extricated himself by his own 
strength, and His Majesty again mounted him and returned 
home. After the expiration of six months the Emperor em- 
barked in a boat and foll down to Agra, where ho arrived on 
the 17th Muharram, 966 x. (30th Oct., 1558), in tho third year 
E of the Iláhí? 

One of the most important incidents of this year was that 
relating to Mauláná Pir Muhammad Shirwéni. The Pir was 
the general manager (wakil-t mutlak) of the Khán-khánán,? and 


1 Which in Hindi they call * tawdna.’—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 90. It is the 

band in which the driver fixes his feet. P 
‘He took up his residence in the citadel (ark) of the city which was called 
: impe "— Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 95. 

3 Badáúní relates that the Khán-kh&án&n and Pir Muhammad were one day out 
hunting together, and that the former being hungry, the Pfr entertained him and his 
suite, "To the great astonishment of the Khan, Pir Muhammad's hunting equipage 
‘supplied thitty (three ?) hundred goblets of sherbet and eight hundred dishes of 
. food.—Badáúní, vol. ii. p. 26, H 


VOL. Y. ' 17. 
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all the business of the State passed through his hands. He was. 
the person to whom the nobles and officers had to niake their 
applieations, and of the many, high and low, who attended at 
his door, ho admitted hardly any one. His temper now became 
so arrogant and perverted that for some days he would not come 
out of his house. The Khán-khánán went to call upon him as 
upon a sick persons The slave asked the Khán-khánán to wait 
until he had made known his wish to the Pir. This greatly 
incensed the Khán-khánán. When Pir Muhammad was in- 
formed of what had passed, he rushed out, and made many 
apologies to the Khán-khánán, who told him how the slave had 
refused him admission. "The Pir made the excuse that the slave 
did not know him. Khán-khánán asked him how he knew what 
the slave thought. But for all that had passed, when the Khán- 
khánán went in, his servants were not permittod to attend him, 
excepting ‘Tahir Muhammad Sultán, JMir-i fardghat, who mado 
his way in to look after his master. The Khán-khánán sat for a 
while; but when he came out, he thought over this conduct of Pir 
Muhammad. After a few days he sent Khwája Aminu-d daula 
Mahmúd, subsequently Khwája-i Jahan, Mir 'Abdu-lla Bakhshí, 
Khwaja Muhammad IIusain Bakhshi, and several other of his fol- 
lowers, to Pir Muhammad Khan, with this message: “Formerly 
you were a poor student, and came to Kandahár in a needy, 
forlorn condition ; but I perceived some signs of excellence in you, 
and remembered some old services. I therefore advanced you to 
the dignity of Khan and Sultán. But your nature is unable to 
bear’ this great advancement, and the bad points in your cha- 
racter get the mastery of you. I therefore think it advisable 
to deprive you for a time of royal distinctions and dignity, so that 
you may come to your proper senses. You must return your 
banner, kettle-drum, and all other marks of honour.” So all 
signs of dignity were immediately taken away from him, and 
he became simple Pir Muhammad. Some days afterwards ho 
was taken to the fort of Dayána, under Khán-khánán's orders, 
and from thence was sent to Mecca; but he proceeded to Gujarát, 
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and there remained until after the fall of Bairam Khan, when 
' he returned to Court. 

The office of cakil to Kh&n-khén4n, which was thus taken 
from Pir Muhammad, was given to Háji Muhammad Sisténi, : 
who was one of the Khán's servants. At this time the dignity of 
Sadárat-i mamálik (office of Lord Chief Justice) was conferred 
upon Shaikh Gadáí, son of Shaikh Jamál Kambü of Dehli, 
through the interest of Khán-khánán, who remembered tho 
kindness which he had received from the Shaikh during the time 
of his exile in Gujarát. The honour thus conferred gave the 
Shaikh precedence over the grandees (akdbir) of Hindüstán and 
Khurásán. At the samo period also that pattern of great men, 
Mir ’Abdu-l Latif Kazwini, was appointed tutor to His Majesty, 
and His Majesty used often to read with him ghazals in mystic 
language.? 

The fort of Gwalior was celebrated for its height and strength, 
and had always been the home of great rájás. After the time 
of Salim Khán (Islam Sháh) the fort had been placed in the 
charge of Suhail, one of his gAuláms, by Sultán Muhammad 
'Adalí. When the throne of Akbar had been established at 
Agra, Habib 'Alí Sultan, Maksüd 'Alí Kor, and Kiyá Khán 
were sent to take the fort. They invested it for some days, and 
the garrison being in distress surrendered.’ 


2 Fourth year-of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Friday, the 2nd 
Jumáda-l ákhir, 966 n. (10th March, 1559 a.v.). In this year 
Khán-zamán was sent to reduce Jauupür, the capital of the 
Sharkiya kings, which was now in possession of the Afghans. 
He accordingly marched thither with a large force, and having 


! According to Abü-l Fazl he exercised great influence over Bairam c and 
this appointment had a baleful effect.—. 4 kbar-náma, ol. ii. p. 109. 


PONS | ge pt Ud Cll uud urs 
5 In Rabf'ul-&khir.—7, Alfi. See suprà, p. 168. — 
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won great vietories, he annexed that country! to the Imperial 
dominions. In this year Habib ’Ali Khan was sent. against 
the fort of Rantambhor. During the rule of Sher Khan Afghén 
‘this fort. was under the charge of Haji Khán, one of his ghuldma, 
and this Haji Khán had now sold the fort to Raf Surjan,? a 
relation (az khishan) of Ráí Udi Singh, who held great power 
in these parts. He had brought all the parganas under his rule, 
and had enforced his authority. Habib 'Ali, with his army, 
invested the fort, and ravaged all the neighbourhood; the amire 
then departed to their jagirs. 

Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus arrived at Agra from Gujarat; but 
as a memoir of the Shaikh is given among the memoirs of the 
shaikhs of the age in this work, it is unnecessary to dilate upon. 
the subject here. To be brief, in the year 966, the Shaikh 
arrived with his disciples and a large party at Agra, and was 
honoured with a royal reception. But there was ill-feeling 
between him and Shaikh Gadáí, and Shaikh Gadái held great 
ascendancy over Khán-khánán; the consequence was that Shaikh 
Muhammad did not receive that attention from the Khán-khánán 
that he had expected, He was greatly annoyed at this, and went 
off to Gwalior, which was his place of residence, and there 
remained until the end of his days, discharging the duties of 
a Shaikh. His Majesty settled upon him one kror (of tankas ?) 
as à pension. 

At this timo, while the Court was at Agra, Bahadur Khan,’ 
brother of Khán-zamán, marched to effect the conquest of Málwa, 
which had formerly belonged to the Khilji monarchs, but which 
had been brought into subjection by Baz Bahadur, son of Shujé' 
Khán Áfghán: He had reached the town of Siri when the 
agitation arese about Dairám Khán, and under the orders of the 
Khán he returned. 


1 * And Benares."—7. difa — ? Sco Blochmann’s Ain-i Akbari, vol. i. p. 409. 
3 Jb. p. 328. 4 Ib. p. 428. in 
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. Fifth year of the Reign. 

The beginning of this year was Saturday, 16th Juméda-l &khir, 
967 n. (10th March, 1560 a.v.). The general management of 
Imperial affairs was under the direction of Dairám Khan; but 
there were envious malignant men, who were striving to ingratiate 
themselves in His Majesty’s favour, who lost no opportunity of 
speaking an ill word to pervert the mind of the Emperor, Pro- 
minent among these men was Adham Khán, who, being the 
son of Máham Anka,! held a higher position than all the other 
courtiers, In accord with his mother, he constantly showed 
his malice; but Khán-khánáu's wisdom and ability were so 
manifest, that Adham's ill-natured observations did not meet with 
the royal approval. But at length, on the 8th Jumáda-s sání, 
967 u., His Majesty crossed the river Jumna on a hunting 
expedition, and Khán-khánán remained behind at Agra in 
charge of the government. His Majesty reached the town of 
Sikandar, half way to Dehli. At this time Shahdbu-d din 
Alimad Khan Naishapári? held the government of Dehli, and 
Her Highness Mariam Makání, mothor of the Emperor, was 


1 This name has been printed in Firishta, Bad&éni, and other works as ‘ Atka,” 
and the translator of Firishta has accordingly called * Máham Atka" the father, 
instead of mother of Adham Khán. Firishta’s explanation is useful. THe says that 
“a nurse’s husband and her male relations are called Atika; the wet-nurse herself, in 
Turkf, is called Anka (or according to the pronunciation marked by the Calcutta 
Chaghat&i Dictionary “ anagah”); a foster brother is termed “Koka” (or, with the 
affix of unity, ** Kokalldsh," which Abú-l Fazl writes “ Gokaltdsh"). Móham Anka 
was Akbar's wet-nurse, and, as Mr. Blochmann quotes, “‘ she attended on him from the 
cradle till after his accession." In the Akbar-ndma her position and the influence she 
exercised are made very apparent. She was Akbar's nurse (see suprà, p. 226), and when 
he grew up she was the chicf of his harem. She exercised great influence over him, 
and in the direction of public affairs. Her share in bringing about tho fall of Dairüm 
Khán appears in the text, and after that event she became, acoordidg to Abú-l Fazl, 
the governing spirit and real minister, It does not appear who was her husband, 
but she was related to Shahábu-d din Ahmad Khón. Mr. Blochmann says of Adham 
Khan, her son, that “the name of his father is unknown: he is evidently a royal 
bastard." There is a mystery about the paternity, but this statement seems in- 
consistent with the respectful terms used by Abú-l Fazl in speaking of the.lady. 
Sofie passages relating to this remarkable woman will be found among the Extracts 
from the Akbar-ndma. See Briggs’ Firishta, vol, ii. p. 211. Blochmann’s Ain-i 
Akbari, p. 328. 

3 See Blochmann's Ain-¢ Akbari, vol. i. p. 932. 
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in that city. Máham Anka, who was related to Shahábu-d din 
Ahmad Khán,! settled in her own mind that the best thing she 
could do was to incite the Emperor to proceed to Dehli, where, 
in collusion with Shahábu-d dín Ahmad, she (Anka) might 
settle what was the best course to pursue. In furtherance of 
this plan, she represented to the Emperor that Her Highness 
Mariam Makání was in a weak ailing state, and had a great 
desire to see him. This statement distressed the Emperor, and 
he determined to go on to Dehlí?  Shahábu-d din came out in 
state to meet His Majesty, and was graciously received. 

Máham Anka, in agreement with Shahábu-d din, seized every 
opportunity of saying something to set the mind of tho Emperor 
against Bairam Khan. Thus, she? insinuated that so long as 
Bairam Khán was in power, tho Emperor would have no will 
of his own over the affairs of State,—that the whole power was 
in the Kháu's hands, and His Majesty was under his control. 
At length she said that when Khán-khánán discovered that she 
had been the cause of the Emperor’s proceeding to Dehli, he 
would have a grudge against her, and that she was quite unable 
to contend against his animosity. She therefore begged His 
Majesty to give her leavo to proceed to Mecca, so that at the 
holy city she might offer up prayers for His Majesty in absence, 
instead of serving him in presence. The assiduous attention of 
Máham Anka had won the regard of the Emperor, and he would 
not listen to the suggestion of separation from her. He said 
he would request Khán-khán£n to overlook her offence, and he 
sent a message to the Khan to this effect: “As I have come 
all this way without consulting you, my attendants have fallen 
under your suspicion. Now you must make yourself quite at 
ease about them, so that you may continue to serve me with & 
tranquil mind.” Shahábu-d din Ahmad was very vigilant, and 


+ This sentence is found only in the MS. of the East India Library. 

* « He reached Dehli on the 28th Jum&da-1 akhir.”’ 

3 The verb throughout this passage is in the plural, but the context mdi it alear 
that Máham Anka is the unexpressed nominative, 
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cautious in his proceedings. He began to strengthen the forti- 
fications, and took every precaution to get a control over State 
affairs: all the while exerting himself, in concert with Máham 
Anka, to set the attendants of the Emperor against the minister. 

Khán-khánán, on receiving the Emperor's message, sent 
Khwaja Aminu-d din Mahmúd Hájí Muhammad Sistání and 
Tarsün Beg,! who held important offices, to Dehli, to wait upon 
His Majesty, with this statement: **'Tho devotion and loyalty 
of your servant would never allow him to do anything to any 
servant of the State against His Majesty's wishes; for nought 
but kindness and favour is due to all those who faithfully 
discharge their duties.” 

The royal ears had been filled with injurious stories and state- 
ments against Khán-khánán, so the Khán's message did not 
receive His Majesty’s approval, and the messongers were sent 
back. When the report of His Majesty’s displeasure with 
Khán-khánán became publie, all men turnod their backs upon 
him, and their faces towards the Emperor. Among the first 
who were admitted to royal favour was Kiy&á Khán Gang? 
Shahábu-d din Ahmad Khan, with the assistance of Máham 
Anka, inspired every one who came to Court with the hope of 
receiving dignities and ydgirs suitable to their condition. 

Khán-khánán had long entertained a desire to go on pil- 
grimage to the holy places. He informed the amírs and khdns 
who still held to him of the project he had formed, and then 
quitted the Imperial service. He sent along with these men 
Bahádur Khán, whom he had called from Malwa, and leaving 
Agra? he proceeded towards Nagor on his pilgrimage to the 
holy places. When he arrived at Bayáóna, he set at liberty 
Muhammad Amin Díwána, who was there confined, and sent 
him to Court. As soon as intelligence of Khán-khánán's 
/'.3 See Blochmann's Aín-i Akbari, vol. i. pp. 842, 374. ? Tb. p. 343. 

T He left Agra for Nágor on the 12th Rajab, and on reaching Day&na he liberated 
Shih Abü-1 Ma'&lí, and Muhammad Amin Diwina, directing them to proceed to the 


Fithperor. But, says Abü-l Fazl, his object in seting free such turbulent persona, 
` was only to foment disturbances, —Akbarendma, vol. ii, p. 126, 
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departure from Agra arrived, Shahábu'd din Ahmad Khan and 
Máham Anka represented to His Majesty that he had left Agra 
with the intention of attacking the Panjáb. His Majesty then 
sent Mir ' Abdu-1 Latif to the Khán-khánán with this message : 
* As I was fully assured of your honesty and fidelity, I left all 
important affairs of State in your charge, and thought only of 
my own pleasures. I have now determined to take the reins 
of government into my own hands, and it is desirable that you 
should now make the pilgrimage to Mecca, upon which you have 
been so long intent. A suitable jágir out of the parganas of 
Hindüstán shall be assigned for your maintenance, the revenues 
of which shall be transmitted to you by your agents." 

When Mir ’Abdu-l Latif communicated this message to Khán- 
khánán, he listened attentively, and having parted from the 
Mir, he left Mewát on his way to Nágor. Of all his fol- 
lowers there now remained with him only Wali Beg Zú-l Kadar, 
his sons Husain Kuli Beg and Isma'íl Kuli Beg, who were 
relations of his, Shah Kuli Mahrim, Husain Khan his sister’s 
son, and his son-in-law Mahdi Kasim Khan. Upon reaching 
Nagor, he sent his banner, kettle-drums, and all other marks of 
nobility, to the Emperor by the hands of Husain Kuli Beg. The 
Emperor had left Dehli, and was proceeding towards the Panjób.! 
He had reached tho pargana of Jhajhar when Husain Kulí Beg 
waited upon him. Among the persons present (with the Beg) 
was Sháh Abü-] Ma'áli, who, being mounted on horseback, 
endeavoured to overtake His Majesty. This greatly offended 
the Emperor, who ordered the culprit into confinement, and 
placed him in the custody of Shahábu-d din Ahmad. The 
surrender of the banner end the other insignia of nobility 
gratified the Emperor. 

Pir Muhammad Khan Shirwání, whom the Khán-khénén had 
banished from the country and sent to Mecca, had waited in 
Gujarát for the proper season (of sailing). On hearing of the 
disgrace of the Khán-khánán, he returned to Court with all 

bi 1 “ Nigor.” —Akbar-ndma, vol, ii, p. 126, _ : 
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possible speed, He met with a very gracious reception, and was 
honoured with the title “ Ndsiru-2 Mulk,' as well as with a 
banner and kettle-drums. He was then sent with a force to 
hasten Khén-khdndn’s departure for Mecca, and accordingly 
marched after him. After this His Majesty returned to Dehli, 
aud a farmdn was issued, summoning Mun’im Khan from Kábul. 
As Mál Deo Rájá of Joudhpár held a strong and threatening 
position in the way to Gujarát, with the intention of attacking 
Bairám Khán, the Khán delayed his movements, and eventually 
marched from Nágor towards Bikanir. Ráí Kalyán Mal and 
his son Rai Sing,! who were the zámindárs of that country, 
received him with great kindness, and treated him most hospita- 
bly. After staying there a few days, and resting from the 
fatigues of the journey, he learnt that Pir Muhammad Khan 
had been sent to pursue him, and this greatly annoyed and dis- 
tressed him. Some evil-minded persons, having found their 
opportunity, played upon the feelings of the Khán-khánán, and 
ineiting him to rebellious acts, he went towards the Panjáb. 
When he arrived at the fort of Tabarhindh (Sirhind), which 
was the jágir of Sher Muhammad Díwána, one of his old 
servants? to whom he had shown great kindness, in full confi- 
dence of his faithfulness, Khán-khánán left there his son Mirza 
Khán [’Abdu-r Rahim], who was then in the third year of his 
age, but who is at tho present day exalted to the dignity of 
Khán-khánán and sipdh-saldr (commander-in-ehief). He also 
left his females and property, and proceeded on his course. Sher 
Muhammad. thereupon appropriated all the property, and „treated 
the dependents of the Khán-khánán with great indignity. The 
.Khán-khánán was in the pargana of Dípálpür when he was 
informed of these proceedings. Hoe sent his diwdn Khwaja 
-Muzaffar ' Ali (who afterwards became Muzaffar Khán*) along with 
! They belonged to the Ráthors of Bikanír, and will frequently appear in the 
following pages. See Blochmann’s AJn-i Akbari, vol. i. p. 357, 
3 Badáúní (vol. ii. p. 40) calls him the reputed son (pisar-+ khudndak) of 


` Khán-khánàn. l 
3 Blochmann’s 4ia-i Akbari, vol. 1. p. 348, 
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Darwesh Muhammad Uzbek to expostulate and intercede with 
Sher Muhammad, but the latter seized Muzaffar ’Alf, and sent 
him prisoner to the Emperor. Sorely troubled by these acts, the 
Khán went on to Jálandhar. 

On the Emperor being informed of Khán-khánán's advance 
towards the Panjáb, he despatched Shamsu-d din Muhammad 
Khan Atka,! his son Yusuf Khán, Husain Khan a relation of 
Shahábu-d din Ahmad Khan, and a body of nobles to the 
Panjáb. When the royal forces reached the town of Dagdár,? 
and proceeded from thence to the pargana of Koná, they 
hemmed in Khán-khánán, so that he was obliged to fight. 
Compelled to action, he drew up his forces, and confronted the 
royal army. A sharp action ensucd, with considerable loss to 
both sides, and Khán-khánán, being defeated, fled towards the 
Siwálik hills. Wali Beg Zá-l Kadar and his son Isma’il Kuli 
Beg (who now holds a position among the great nobles), Ahmad 
Beg, Ya'küb Beg Hamadáni, and all his brothers, were taken 
prisoners, and great booty fell into tho hands of the royal troops. 
This victory was gained in the fifth year of the Iláhí, agreeing 
with 967 A.n. 

After Shamsu-d din Muhammad Khan Atka had marched for 
the Panjab, the Emperor left Khwaja ' Abdu-1 Majid Harawi (who 
had been admitted to the position of a minister (silk i wusard), 
and had been honoured with the title of Asaf Khán,? in charge 
of Dehli, and on the 2nd Zi-l ka’da, 967, himself marched to 
the Panjáb. He placed Husain Kuli Beg, son of Wali Zú-l 
Kadar, „by, way of precaution, in custody of Asaf Khán, with 


! Blochmann’s Afn-¢ Akbari, vol. ii. p. 821. 2 Ib. p. 323. 

3 “In the vicinity of Jálandhar, between the Satlej and Biyah.” —Akbar-ndma, 
vol. ii. p. 140. 

* Badáüni (p. 40) calls it * Kanür." Abú-l Fazl, *Konajár." Faizi says 
“ Kon&chár," one of the villages of pargana R&hün. i 

® According to Abá.l Fazl and Faizí, the Imperial forces were at first repulsed, 
and the victory was gained only by the great gallantry and desperate exertions of the 
Imperial generals, 

9 Asaf was: the wazir of Sulaim4n, and proverbial for his wisdum. . See Bloch. : 
mann's Ain-¢ Akbari, vol. i. pp. 366, 868. , 
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directioms to treat him generously, and do him no harm. When 
the Emperor reached Jálandhar, Mun'im Khán, who had been 
summoned from Kábul, arrived,! and was aecompanied by Mukim 
Khan, sister's son of Tardi Beg Khan, and several other amirs.’ 
Mun’im Khan was raised to the dignity of minister (wakálat), 
and received the title of Khán-khánán, and the nobles in his 
company received favours and honours suitable to their respective 
positions, 

At this place Akbar received the intelligence of the vic- 
tory gained by Shamsu-d din Muhammad Khan. Those who 
had been taken prisoners in that engagement were brought into 
the royal presence captive and forlorn, and were committed to 
safe custody. One of the number, Wali Beg, who had received 
a severe wound, died in prison. So his head was cut off and 
sent to Dehli. The Emperor then marched onwards toward the 
Siwálik hills? in pursuit of the Khán-khánán. He reached the 
neighbourhood of Talwára, a district in the Siwálik, belonging 
to Rájá Gobind? Chand, where the Khán-khánán had sought 
refuge, A party of adventurous soldiers dashed forward into 
the hills, and surrounding the place put many of the defenders 
to tho sword. Sultán Husain Jaldir was killed in the action. 
When they brought his head into the presence of the Khan- 
khánán, in a burst of feeling he exclaimed, ** This life of mine is 
not worth so much, that a man like this should be killed in my 
defence." Depressed and anxious, the Khan instantly sent one 
of his followers, Jamál Khán, to the Emperor with this message: 
* I deeply repent my deeds, which have not been entirely under 
my own control; but if I am favoured with the royal elemency, 


! “On the 15th Zí-l ka’da.”—<Akbar-ndma, vol. ii, p. 143. Mukim Khán 
afterwards became Shujá'at Khan. See Blochmann’s Jfía-$ Akbari, vol. i. p. 371. 
Bad&ání says the meeting was at Lüdhiyána, — Bad&üni, vol. ii. p. 43, 

. ? He first went to Lahore, which ho reached on the 26th Zí-1 hijja.—Akbar-néma, 
vol. ii. p. "145. 

3 Abá-l Fazl says: * Raj& Ganes of Talwára, a strong place in the midst of the . 
Siw&lik hills;" and, according to him, the royal forces had & good deal of fighting 
with the hill people, —Akbarapdma, vol. ii. p. 146. x 
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I wil throw the veil of oblivion over my misdeeds, and will 
present myself in your presence, and hope for your forgiveness,” 

When this message was brought to the ears of the Emperor, 
the recollection of old services rose up in his memory, and he gave 
orders that Mauláná ’Abdu-lla Sultánpúrí, who had received the 
title of Makhdümu-l Mulk, should proceed, with several other 
attendants of the Court, to Khán-khánán, and having assured 
him of the Emperor's kindly feeling, should bring him to his 
presence. When the Khán-khánán approached the royal camp, 
all the amirs and khdns went out, by the Emperor’s order, to 
meet him, and conducted him to the Emperor with every mark 
of honour. On his coming into the royal presence, the Khan 
placed his sad countenance upon the ground of supplication, and 
craved forgiveness for his offences. The Emperor received him 
with the most princely grace, and presented him with a splendid 
robe of honour, Two days afterwards, he gave him permission 
to depart on a pilgrimage to Mecca? and the holy places. The 
royal camp then moved on its return to Dehli, and the Emperor 
went towards Hisár-Fírozah hunting. 

Khán-khánán, with his people, took the road to Gujarát. He 
reached the city of Pattan, in Gujarát, and there rested for some 
days. ‘This city was then under the government of Musa Khán 
Lodi Puládí. Khán-khánán went about examining the city, and 
one day he went out to the Kolábí (lake), a place within sight of 
the city, and famous for Sahasnak. They call it in the Hindi 
language Nard. A temple Ránámand, like a thousand temples, 
stood there, and gave it celebrity. After visiting this place, he 
went about (the'lake) in a boat, When he disembarked and 
returned home, an Afghan, named Mubárak Khán Lohání, 


1 Badádní (vol. ii, p. 44) says it was Mun’im Khan who conducted him to the 
Emperor, and that he placed all his tenta and attendants at the fallen minister's 
disposal. p ` " 

2 According to Bad&üní (vol. ii. p. 44), the Emperor furnished him with money, 
and the nobles, great and small, and the courtiers, lent their assistance, “ and made 
up the supply of money and goods which the Turks call * Chandogh.’” 

3 “ Sahuas Lang." —Badáúní, vol. ii. p. 45. x 


er 
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whose father had been killed in an action with the Mughals,! 
eame to wait upon the Khán-khánán, with the intention of 
wreaking vengeance upon him. When they were shaking hands, 
he assassinated him with his dagger? The words “ Muhammad 
Bairám"' contain the date of this murder. Some scoundrels 
then.plundered the encampment of the deceased. Muhammad 
Amin Díwána and Bábá Zambür, with several of the eunuchs, 
reseued from the fray Mirzá 'Abdu-r Rahím, the son of the 
Khán-khánán,? who was then a child of only four years of age, 
but in these days has been exalted io the dignity of Khán- 
khánán. They conducted the boy to Ahmadábád, and from 
thence they carried him to the Court of the Emperor, in the 


hope of obtaining his protection. ‘Fhe Emperor received the: 


child with the most princely favour, and the good qualities which 
he exhibited so won upon the Emperor's mind, that his prosperity 
went on growing until he attained the dignity of Khán-khánán. 

When the Khán-khánán (Bairám Khán) went to Gujarát, 
the Emperor proceeded towards Hisár-Fíirozah on a hunting 
exeursion, but the army was sent on to Dehlí, the capital, by 
the direct route. Having hunted with some leashes of a kind 
of leopard, which is called chifa in Hindi, on the 4th Rabí'u-l 
awwal, 968 x. (9th Nov., 1560), he arrived at Dehli, and there 
stopped awhile for a little rest and enjoyment. On tho 2nd 
Rabí'u-s sání he started for Agra by boat, and arrived there on 
the 12th of the same month. 


Sixth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year was Sunday, 24th Jumáda-] ákhir, 
968. n. (10th March, 1561). In this year the marriage of 
Muhammad Baki Khan was celebrated with a lady whose family 


1 He had been put to death by order of the Kh&n-Kháná&n.—Bad&ánf, vol. ii. p. 46, 

2 Ho had thirty or forty companions. lle stabbed the Khan with his dagger in 
the back, so thatthe point came wut of his bosom, and one of the assassin’s com- 
panions finished the business with his sword.— 7. Alfi, and Akbar-ndma, vol.ii.p. 165, 

3 His mother and the attendants were also rescued by the courage of Muhammad 
Amin and his followers.—TZ. Alfi. 
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connexions have been explained in another place. The ceremony 
was performed with great magnificence, and was followed by 
rejoicings and feasting for several days. 

In the days of Sher Khan the country of Malwa had been 
held by Shujé’at Khán, who was one of his own clan (Kidssa- 
khai) and after his death it had come into the hands of his 
son Dáz Bahádur. It now came to His Majesty’s knowledge 
that Baz Bahadur had given himself up to sensuality,? and cared 
nothing forthe country. Tyrannical and overbearing men had 
consequently oppressed the poor and helpless, and the peasantry 
and people had been reduced to distress. The honour of the 
Imperial throne required that this country should be again 
brought under its control, and find peace and security. So 
Adham Khan, Pir Muhammad Khan, Sadik Khan, Kiyé Khán 
Gang, 'Abdu-lla Khan Uzbek, Shah Muhammad Kandahari, 
and some other amétrs, were nominated to effect the conquest of 
that country. They accordingly marched thither, and when 
they came within ten Kos of Sárangpür in that country, Baz 
Bahadur, who was in that city, awoko from his slumber of neglect, 
and took up a position, which he fortified, two hos from the city. 

Báz Bahádur was the most accomplished man of his day in the 
science of music and in Hindi song. Hè spent much of his time 
in the society of singers and musicians. When the Imperial army 
was at ten kos from Sárangpür, Adham Khan sent forward an 
advanced force to the entrenchments which Baz Bahadur had 
thrown up around his army. Several attempts were made to 
entice him out of his lines, and the royal forces drew together 
in order to surround him. Baéz Dahádur then threw off his 
apathy, and marched out to give battle. But the Afghdn nobles 
in his army were disaffected, and made their escape, and he 
himself was obliged to take flight. Riup-mati, his favourite 


1 He was, as before stated, commonly called **Shujáwal Khán," but Badá&üni 
(vol. ii. p. 47) goes a little wider, and calls him “ Sazáwal Khán.” y 

2 Abú-l Fazi calls him also drunkard. 

3 «With five or sıx thousand men.””—-Faizi. 

« “Towards Khándesh and Burh&npür."—Faizí. 
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wife, who used to recite poetry, several other wives, and all his 
treasure Tell into the hands of the Imperial forces. As the 
fugitives were making off, a eunuch of Báz Dahádur's wounded 
Rüp-matí with a sword, to prevent her falling into the hands 
of strangers; and when Adham Khán summoned her to his 
presence, sho took poison and killed herself. 

Adham Khán wrote an account of the vietory to the Emperor. 
He retained all the ladies and musicians and singers, but he sent 
some elephants, under charge of Sadik Khan, to Court. This 
retention of the ladies and other spoils displeased the Emperor, 
and made him deem it necessary to proceed in person to Málwa. 
On the 21st Sha'bán, 968 n., the Emperor left Agra, and marched 
towards Málwa. When he reached tho fort of Gágrün, which 
is celebrated among the fortresscs of Málwa for its strength and 
"height, he gave orders for its reduction, But the commandant 
of the fort hastened to surrender, and presented his tribute. 
This greatly pleased the Emperor, who made a forced march in 
the night, and arrived by dawn in tho vicinity of Sárangpür.! 
Adham Khan had left Sárangpür in order to bosicgo Gágrün, so 
he mot the Emperor at three kos distance from that placo,? and 
was graciously received. Then they rode on to the city, and 
Adham Khán's abode was given up to His Majesty. Adham 
Khan now collected all his spoils, and presented them to the 
Emperor, who stayed a few days to refresh and enjoy himself, 
and then returned to Agra. 

At that place Pir Muhammad Khán Shirwáni and other nobles 
who had jdégirs in Malwa, waited upon the Emperor. They 
were honoured with gifts of robes and horses, and were then 
sent back to their yagirs. When the Emperor was near Narwar, 

1 The journey was performed in sixteen days.—Faizi. 

2 ‘As he knew nothing of the Emperor's approach, he was astounded, and wondered 
what was the reason. "T. Alfi. Abú-l Fazl also describes the amazement of Adham 
Khán at the sudden appearance of the Emperor, who had marched so fast that ho 
outstripped the messengers sent by Máham Anka to warn Adham Khan. He also 
describes how Adham Khán surrendered his spoils, and how reluctantly he at last 


gave up the women and the singing and dancing girls of Baz Bah&dur.—Akbar- 
ndma, vol, ii. p. 178. 
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a formidable tiger came out of the jungle. The Emperor slowly 
approached the beast, and with one blow of his sword brought 
her to the ground. Some of his attendants killed the young 
ones with swords and spears. 

Muhammad Asghar, mir-munsht, who was celebrated» for the. 
beauty of his writing and composition, was now appointed Mir- 
munshi, and received the title of Ashraf Khán. On the 29th 
Ramazan, 968, the Court reached Agra. 

When ’Adali, the Afghan, was slain by the sons of Muhammad 
Khán Bangálí,! who was one of the nobles of Salim Khan Afghan, 
' Adali's son, Sher Khán, took his seat upon the throne of Govern- 
ment, in the fort of Ohunár, and then led an army to attempt 
the conquest of Jaunpur. Thereupon Khán-zamán sent infor- 
mation to the Imperial Court, and the amirs who held jágírs in, . 
that part of the country were commanded to support Khán-. 
zaman. Ibráhim Khan Uzbek, Majnün Khan Kákshál, Sháham 
Khan Jaláir, Kamál Khán Gakhar, and many other chiefs, in 
obedienee to the royal order, joined Kuli Khan (Khán-zamán).? 
The Afghans, having crossed the river, gavo battle, but Khán- 
zamán exerted himself gallantly, and put them to flight. 

Various actions of Khán-zamán excited a suspicion of his 
intention to rebel, so towards the close of the year His Majesty 
proceeded towards Jaunpür, on a progress of hunting and 
pleasure. On approaching Kalpi, the camp was about to be 
pitched, when *Abdu-lla Khan Uzbek, who held Kálpí in sagir, 
came forward, and begged His Majesty to honour his house 
by taking up his quarters there. The proposal was graciously 
accepted, and "Abdu-Ila Khan rendered the services due from 
him, and presented his offerings, for which he was honoured by. 
His Majesty's pprobation. 

When the Court reached Karra, 'Alí Kuli Khán Khán-zamán 

1 See supra, p. 66. 

2 The force of the enemy was nearly 20,000 horse, 50,000 foot, and 500 elephants. 
Khán-zamá&n declined to meet them in the open. ‘When the enemy crossed the river, 


he bore all before him, but his force was eventually cut up in the streets and suburbs 
of Jaunpür.—.AXbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 185. 
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and his brother Bahádur Khan came up by forced marches from 
their jdgir of J aunpür, and on being received, they presented 
suitable offerings. Their fidelity and services being recognized, 
they received presents of horses and robes, and were then dis. 
missed to their jágirs. On the 17th Zí-1 hijja, of the sixth year 
of the Iláhí, corresponding with 968 x., the Court reached Agra. 

Shamsu-d din Muhammad Atka,! who bore the title of Khán-i 
'azam, and held the government of the Panjab, now came to 
Court. He was graciously received, and the direction of the 
affairs of the State was committed to his charge.? About the 
same time, Adham Khán, in obedience to a royal command, 
came from Malwa to the capital, and was welcomed with due 
honour. 

On the 8th Jumáda-l awwal, 969 H., the Emperor started to 
pay a visit to the tomb of Kutbu-l auliyá Khwája Mu'ínu-d din 
Chishti.2 When he reached the town of Sambar, Rájá Bihari 
Mal, one of the chief rdjds of that country, came with great 
loyalty and respect, along with his son Bhagwán Das,° to pay 


1 Shamsu-d din Muhammad was a nativo of Ghazní, and began life as a common 
soldier under Prince Kamran. It was ho who assisted tho Emperor Humáyün out 
of tho river after the disastrous battle of Kanauj (suprà, p. 205), Le accompanied 
the Emperor in his exile, and his wife was one of the nurses (aka) of Akbar, As 
foster father (atka) of Akbar, he received the title of Atka Khán, and his sons were 
the kokas or kokaltdshes of the Emperor. His family is sometimos called tho Atka- 
khail.—Blochmann's Ain-i Akbart, vol. i. p. 321. 

2 This appointment greatly annoyed M&ham Anka, who, from her superior intelli- 
gence and many services, had deemed herself permanent minister (wakil i sultanat ba- 
istikid?). Mu'nim Khán, who had been tho ostensible minister, was also aggrieved.” 
—Akbar-ndina, vol, ii. p. 189. 

3 He was a native of Sístán, and is called also Sanjarí.-—4f Ebar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 195. 

* Bihárí Mal was a Kachhw&hah, and was the first Rájpút chief who joined Akbar. 
He is often called, as in our MS., Bihár& Mal. He and-his family played distinguished 
parts in the reign of Akbar, and intermarried with the Imperial fumily. His four 
brothers were named Páran, Repsf, Askaran, and Jag Mal. He had three sons in 
Akbar's service, Bhagwan D&s, Jagann&th, and Salhádí; the first of whom was 

'a most distinguished officer, and on one occasion saved the Emperor's life. He is 
also called Bhagwan and Bhagwant Das. The son of tho latter, named Mán Sing, 
was no less distinguished, and attained the highest rank.—See Blochmann’s A’in-¢ 
Akbari, vol. i. pp. 328, 333, 339. 

` 6 Phe MSS, have “Gobind Das,” but Badáúní (vol. ii. p. 60) is right in calling 

him “ Bhagwan Das.” 
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hig services to His Majesty. He was received with great honour 
and attention, and his daughter, an honourable lady, was 
accepted by His Majesty, and took her place among the ladies 
of the Court. From thence he proceeded to Ajmir, and he 
dispensed many gifts and pensions among the inhabitants of that 
noble city. Mirz& Sharafu-d din Husain, who held a ydgir in 
the territory of Ajmír, came to pay his homage. He was sent 
with several other amirs of that province to effect the conquest 
of the fort of Mírtha,! about twenty kos from Ajmir, which was 
held by Jai Mal? His Majesty then started for Agra, and 
making forced marches, he performed the distance, one hundred 
and twenty kos, in a day and night. 


Seventh year of the Reign. 


The boginning of this year corresponded with Tuesday, 7th 
Rajab, 969 n. (10 March, 1562). At the beginning of this 
year Mirza Sharafu-d din Husain besieged the’ fort of Mirtha, 
being assisted by Sháh Bidégh Khán,* and his son 'Abdu-l 
Matlab Khan, Muhammad Husain Shaikh, and somo other 
nobles. Great exertions were made on both sides, but at length 
it was agreed that the garrison should march out with their 
horses and arms (kamcht), but leave behind all their property 
and effects. When the victorious army went to take possession 
of the fort, Jai Mal marchod out with his men. But Deo-das, 
in shame and pride, set fire to the property which was in the 
fortress, and then sallied forth at the head of a party of Rájpúts, 
and passed in front of the royal army. Mirzá Sharafu-d din and 
other nobles followed Deo-dás, and when they came up with him, 
he turned round and attacked them. Many of the royal soldiers 
fell, and nearly 200 Rájpüts were slaifi. Deo-dás himself was 


1 Mirtha, or Mairtha, forty miles west by north from Ajmir.”’ 

2 Jai Mal was the commandant on behalf of R&i M4l Deo.—Asbar-ndma, vol. ii, 
p. 204. 

3 Dar shabdn-roz. Tho T. Alfi gives the more probable time of “three days," 
and Abü-l Fazl says “less than three days.” 

4 See Blochmann’s Ain-¢ Akbar, vol. i. p. 371. 
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unhorsed, and being overtaken as he lay upon the ground, he 
was cut to pieces. The fort of Mirtha was then occupied by 
the Imperial forces. 

` About this time Pir Muhammad Khán,? who, after the depar- 
ture of Adham Khan, held the government of Málwa, assembled 
the forces of that province, and marched to subdue the countries 
of Asir and Burhánpár. He laid siege to Bíjágarh, the prin- 
eipal of all the fortresses of that country, which he took by 
storm, and put all tho garrison to the sword. He then marched 
against Asir, a well-known placo in Khándesh. Crossing the 
river Nerbadda, he gave many of the towns and villages to the 
sword and destruction, and came to Burhánpür. That city also 
he took by storm, and gave orders for a general massacre. 
Many of the learned mon and saiyids of the place he caused to 
be decapitated in his presence. The governors of Asir and 
Burhánpür, and Baz Bahadur, who lived in this vicinity since 
his flight from Málwa, now concorted togethor, and, assisted by 
all the saminddrs of the country, they assembled a force with 
which they assailed Pir Muhammad Khán.* Unable to resist, 
Pir Muhammad fled towards Mandi, and when he came to the 
Nerbadda, he, and all the nobles with him, plunged into its 
waters. It so happened that a camel came up and bit the horse 
upon which he was riding. He was thrown off into tho water 
and drowned, thus receiving tho recompense of his deeds? The 
other nobles, on reaching Malwa, found that the country was 
lost, so they pursued their course to the Court of the Emperor. 


1 «Some say he was wounded, but escaped, and after some yoars re-appeared in 
the guise of a jogi. Somo recognized, others repudiated, him. At length he was 
killed in one of their quarrels." —Tdrikh-i Alfi. 

2 « Whose boldness and courage were greater than his judgment." —Akbar-ndma, 
vol. ii. p. 211. 

3 «Ho next proceeded against Sult&npür, and annexed it to the Imperial terri- 
tories,’ —Akbar-ndina, vol. ii. p. 212. i 

4 As his men “were pursuing their straggling march homewards, laden with spoil. 
Pfr Muhammad made an attempt to beat off the pursuers, but he was ill supported.” 
— Akbar-náma, vol. ii. p. 213. A 
* 6 Badáúní (vol. ii. p. 51) is eloquent upon the subject: “ By way of water he 
went to fire; and the sighs of orphans, poor wretches, and captives settled his business,” 
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Báz Bahádur pursued them, and brought the whole pf Malwa 
once more into his power. The amirs who had abandoned 
Málwa, and had come to Court without orders, were imprisoned 
for a time, and then set at liberty. 

"Abdu-lla Khan Uzbek now received orders to retrieve this 
disaster in Málwa, and Mu'ínu-d din Ahmad Khán Farankhüdi, 
and several other Kháns, were directed to assist him. "Towards the 
end of the year 969 xr. (1562 A.p.), 'Abdu-lla and his auxiliaries 
entered Málwa, and Báz Dahádur, being unable to withstand 
him, took to flight.! A force was sent in pursuit, and coming up 
with the fugitives, killed many of them. Baz Bahádur found 
protection for some time with Rana Udi Sing,? one of the chief 
rájás of Márwár, and afterwards he repaired to Gujarat, but 
eventually he threw himself upon the mercy of the Emperor, 
and sought a refuge from the frowns of fortune? "Abdu-lla Khan 
remained at Mandi, and the other airs returned to their ydgirs. 
Mu'in Khán, after setting the affairs of the country in order, 
returned to Court. 

An intimacy and friendship had existed between the late 
Emperor Humáyün and Sháh Tahmásp Safi of Persia. When 
Humáyün died, and was succeeded by Akbar, the Sháh was 
desirous of keeping up friendly relations, He accordingly sent 
his nephew, Saiyid Beg, son of Ma'süm Beg, to whom he gave 
the title Ummü-üghlí (unele's son), as his ambassador, with 
costly presents. When Saiyid Beg approached Agra, many 
kháns and great men were sent forth to meet him, and to bring 
him into the city with suitable honours. The sum of seven /acs 
of tankas was appropriated to him. He remained at Agra two 
months, and having received a horse and a robe, he took his, 
departure, carrying with him presents from Hindüstán. 


1 “To the hills of Kambalmír."— 7. Alfi. 
? * At Chítor and Udipür."— Bad&üni, vol. ii. p. 51. 
3 Ho was imprisoned for some time, but (soon after his release) he died.—Bad4tni, 


vol ii. p. 61. Faizi says he was granted a mansab of 2000, See Blochmann’s 
Min-t Akbari, vol i.p.428. € $ | 
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. Eighth year of the Reign. 


. The beginning of this year corresponded with Wednesday, 18th 

Rajab, 970 1. (13 March, 1568 A.D.). A tragical event occurred 
in the course of this year! Adham Khán Kokaltásh, son of 
Máham Anka, could not endure to see the elevation of his 
compeers.? In the presumption of youth, and pride of wealth and 
station, he yielded to the incentives of Shahábu-d dín Ahmad 
Khán,Mu'nim Khán Khán-khánán, and several other nobles, 

and murdered Khán-i 'azam [Shamsu-d dín Muhammad Atka], 

then prime minister, as he was sitting in his publie office. Then 

trusting to the favour and kindness which had been shown to 

him by the Emperor, he went and stood at the door of the 

harem. His Majesty rushed oyt of thé harem, sword in hand, 

and the assassin was bound hand and foot, and cast over the 

parapet in punishment of his crime This murder was com- 
mitted on the morning of Sunday, 12th Ramazán,.970 m. All 
those who had taken part in the conspiracy fled, and hid them- 
selves through fear of punishment. Mu'nim Khán and Mu- 
hammad Kásim Khán Mir-¢ bahr (commander of the boats) 

went over the Jumna, and destroyed the bridge by whiclf'they : 
crossed. Shabábu-d din Ahmad Khán Naishapürí concealed 

himself. His Majesty showed great solicitude for the sons of 
the deceased minister, and for Máham Anka; but the latter, 

in anger and in grief for her son, fell ill and died forty days 

afterwards. 


1 Abü-] Fazl and most other writers place this evont one year earlier. 

2 He was her younger son. His brother was Muhammad Bakf Khan. Sec Akbar- 
ndma, Vol. ii. p. 218. Blochmann's Ain-t Akbari, vol. i. pp. 823 and 381. 

3 The 7. Alfi represents him as gratified with the death of Bairam Khan, who had 
always been suspicious and watchful of him. 

4 Badáúní places this assassination in 069 x, He says the unfortunate minister 
was cut to pieces ( pdra pdra), and he adds that as a spark of life was left in the 
assassin after his fall, the Emperor ordered him to be thrown over the parapet ngain. 
He was buried one day before his victim. — Figishta's account agrees; but the trans- 
lation is inaccurate in two points, It calls the minister Shahábu-d din instead of 
Shamsu-d din, and makes M&ham Anka father of the minister instead of mother of 
the assassin, Seo Extract from Ahbar-ndma, infr. : 
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Next day (after the murder) Ashraf Khén Mér-munsht ro- 
ceived orders to seek out and bring back to His Majesty Mw nim 
Khán, Shahábu-d din Ahmad Khan, and Kásim Khan. The 
thought of having participated in this plot weighed upon the 
mind of Mu'nim Khán, so although he held the title of Khán- 
khánán, and held the offices of minister (waká/at) and tutor 
(atálik), he having found an opportunity left Agra by night, and 
went off along with Kasim Khan, commander of the boats, to- 
wards Kábul, where his son *Abdu-l Ghani Khán was then living. 
When they came to the pargana of Sarit, in the Doab, the 
Jágír of Mir Mahmúd Munshi, one of the Munshi’s officers, 
Kásim Ali Sístání, who was shikkddr of the district, having 
heard of their arrival as fugitives from the Court, went out with 
a party of the inhabitants, and' made them prisoners. They 
were then sent to His Majesty, who winked at their offence, 
and reinstated them in their offices. 


Conquest of the Gakhar country. 


_ The country of the Gakhars lies upon the banks of the river 
Sind, well known as the JVi-áb. This territory, from the 
Siwálik hills to the borders of Kashmir, has been from all time 
the possession of the Gakhars, although other tribes, such as the 
Khari, Jánüba, Jatriya, Bhükiyál, and Jat dwell in those parts 
in subordination to the Gakhars. From the beginning of the 
reign of the late Emperor Bábar to the prosent time, this tribe 
would not suffer any intermission of loyalty to the illustrious 
dynasty, but remained steadfast in their obedience and devotion. 
Sárang Sultán was especially noted for his fidelity and loyalty. 
When Sher Khán acquired the supreme power in Hindüstán, he 
wanted to bring the Gakhars under his authority, and used 
strenuous exertions to effect his purpose, but made little progress, 
until he succeeded, after much trouble, in getting Sárang Sultán 
into his hands as a prisoner. He ordered Sárang Sultán to be 
flayed, and shut up his eon Kamál Khán in the fort of Gwalior, 
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After the death of Sárang, his brother Adam became the chief 
of the clan. He also espoused the cause of the Imperial family, 
and opposed the Afghans. 

When Sher Khán died, and his son Salim Khan obtained 
the supreme authority, he also, in imitation of his father, plun- 
dered and laid waste various portions of the Gakhar terri- 
tory, and did his utmost to vex and injure them. On one 
occasion, when some prisoners were brought to Gwalior for 
punishment, he ordered them to be placed iu a house with a 
quantity of gunpowder, and the house to be set on fire. Common 
report tells how all these captives were blown into the air, and 
how their bodies were blown to pieces. Kamál Khan, who was 
sitting in a corner of the house, was by God's mercy saved. 
When Salim Khan heard of his preservation he sent for him, 
and having induced him to take an oath of fidelity, appointed 
him to act, in concert with the governor of the Panjab, in the 
subjugation of the Gakhar territory. 

Afterwards, when Hindüstán again came under the rule of 
the Imperial house, Kamál Khán followed the example of his 
predecessors, and paid his allegiance. Ho was treated with 
princely favour, and received a grant of the parganas of Hanswa, 
Fathpür, and Karra-Mánikpür as a jágír. There he remained 
until Sher Khan, the son of Salim Khán, attacked 'Alí Kuli 
Khan, and endeavoured to get possession of these districts. 
Kamál Khán was then ordered to support ’Ali Kuli Khan, 
and. he exhibited such courage and resolution that he was 
graeiously told that whatever request he liked to make should 
be granted. Kamal Khan, in his love for his native land, 
begged that he might be restored to his paternal inheritance. 
A Jürmán was accordingly issued that of the territories for- 
merly held by Sultán Sárang, and now in the possession of 
Adam Khán Gakhar, one half should be given to Kamál 
Khán, and the other half should remain in the possession 
of Adam Khán. Orders were accordingly issued to the amárs 
of tle Panjáb, to Mir Muhammad Khán, known as Khdn-i 
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kalán, and to Kutbu-d din Muhammad Khán, that if Adam 
Khán made any resistance to the arrangement, they were to take 
the whole of the territory from him, and give it to Kamal Khan. 

When the amirs informed Adam Khan of the purport of the 
Jarmáns, he and his son and his army were dissatisfied, and paid 
no heed to the command. A royal army marched into the 
country of the Gakhars to subdue it, and Adam Khan and his 
son resisted. Some sharp fighting followed, but the Gakhars 
were defeated, and Adam Khán was made prisoner. His son, 
with tho defeated army, fled into Kashmir, but after some time 
he also was taken prisoner2 All the Gakhar territory then came 
under the power of the Imperial officers, and they made it over 
to Kamál Khán. The amírs also placed Adam Khan and his 
son in charge of Kamál Khán, and departed to their own jdgirs. 
Kamal Khan kept Adam Khan near him until he died. 


Affairs of Mu'nim Beg (at Kábul). 


When Mu’nim Khan left Kabul to visit the Court of the 
Emperor, Muhammad Khán Akhta-begi was left thero as go- 
vernor, but on Mu'nim Khán being informed of his ill-treatment 
of the people of Kábul, he removed him from office, and appointed 
his own son, Ghani Khan, in his place. Ho also sent back his 
nephew Abü-l Fath Beg, son of his brother Fazáil Beg, to 
assist Ghani Khán in his government. After a time Máh 
Chochak Begam and the people of Kábul were greatly distressed 
by the proceedings of Ghani Khan. Among other acts he kept 
in confinement Tolak Khán Külchín, one of the oldest servants 
of the dynasty, until the people interfered and set him at liberty, 


1 He was the elder brother of Atka Khan, Khdn-é 'azam. Kutbu-d din was a 
younger brother. They belonged to the Atka-khail. See note, supra, p. 278. 
Blochmann’s Ain-¢ Akbart, pp. 322 and 333. 

3 Both father and son were placed in the custody of Kam&l Khán. The father 
was kept in confinement till his death; the son was put to death.—<Akbar-ndma, 
vol. ii. (The episode about the Gakhars seems to have been omitted from the printed 
edition of the Akbar-ndma.) à 

3 “Io was wanting in sense and suavity." —=Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 231. 
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Tolak Khán then went to the village of Mámá-khátün, which 
was his jdgir, and there waited his opportunity. It happened 
that, a caravan from Balkh came and halted in the village of 
Cháríkárán, and Ghaní Khán went forth in haste to meet it. 
Tolak Khán assembled a body of his servants and adherents, 
and making a rapid night march fell upon Ghani Khán,! and 
made him prisoner. At length some ‘persons intervened, and 
obtained the freedom of Ghani Khán. They took from him a 
treaty and covenant that he would never again molest Tolak 
Khan, but before Ghani Khán got back to Kábul, he broke his 
covenant, and marched-against Tolak Khán with a strong force. 
Tolak Khan, however, was apprised of the movement, and fled 
to the Court of the Emperor. Ghani Khan pursued him in 
vain for some distance, and then returned to Kabul. 

Some little while afterwards Ghani Beg went out one day for a 
stroll in the melon gardens, and the opportunity was seized by 
[ Máh Chochak Begam] the mother of Mirzá Muhammad Hakím,? 
in concert with Sháh Wali Atka, Mirzá Fazáil Beg and his son 
Abü-l Fath Beg, to enter the fort and close the gates against 
Ghaní Khan. On returning and finding the gates of the fortress 
elosed, Ghaní Khán understood that the people had revolted 
against him. Unable to do anything, he went off to the 
Imperial Court. The mother of the prince then took the direc- 
tion of affairs into her own hands. She appointed Mirzá Fazáíl? 
Beg, whom Mirzá Kámrán had blinded, to the office of minister 
(wakdlat), and his son Abú-l Fath Beg was made his deputy. 
But when in the distribution of the jágírs and villages he (Abú-l 
Fath) reserved the best for himself, and appropriated the worst 
to the prince and his attendants. Sháh Walí Atka, *Alí Mu- 
hammad Asp, and others, could not brook his unjust allotment. 
In communication with the mother of the prince, they deter-' 

! While he was drunk and asleep.—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 239. 

2 Son of the Emperor Humáyán, then about ten years of age. —Bad&ünt. 

. $ Abú-l Fazl calls him * Füzil Beg," and says that although he was blind, “in 


matters of craft and contumacy, his whole body was eyes.” He adds that he inter- 
fered with his nephew in his duties as governor.— Akbar-ndma, vol, ii. p. 231, 
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mined to remove him. One night Abú-l Fath came to the door 
of his house in a state of intoxication and went down. Miran 
Beg having seen this, despatched him with one blow upon the 
head with his sword. His father, Fazáil Beg, endeavoured to 
escape into the Hazara, but some of the adherents of the prince 
went in pursuit, and overtook and beheaded him. Shah Wali 
Beg Atka, with the approval of the mother of the prince, 
assumed the management of affairs, and gave himself the title 
of ' dil Sháh. 

When the report of these occurrences reached the ears of the 
Emperor, he appointed Mu'nim Khán governor of Kábul and 
guardian (aid/ik) of the young prince Mirzá Muhammad. He 
also appointed Muhammad Kuli Khan Dirlás, Husain Khan 
brother of Shahábu-d din Ahmad Khán, Timur Beg Uzbek, and 
Beveral other nobles to assist and support him. The mother of 
the young prince, who was then ten years of age, assembled all 
the forces she could, and taking the prince with her, she went, 
with the intention of resisting by force of arms, to Jalálábád, 
known in old times by the name of. Jusáí, There. she awaited 
Mu'nim Khán, who quickly marched against her, and defeated 
and scattered her forces at the first attack. After this he 
returned to Court. The Begam réturned to Kabul, and sus- 
pecting the designs of Sháh ' Alí Atka against her, she caused him 
to be put to death, and Haidar Kasim Kohbar was named wakti 
of the mirzá in his stead. i 


Affairs of Mirzá Sharafu-d din Husain. 


^ Mirzá Sharafu-d din Husain was son of Khwája Mu’inu-d din, 
son of Khwája Jáwíd Mahmud, son of Khwaja 'Abdu-lla, who 
. was a distinguished man' among the Khwdjas, and was the son 
of Násiru-d din ’Abdu-lla Ahrér.1 When the Mirzá came to 
Court, he was promoted to the dignity of 4míru-] umará, and 
received the jdgir of Nágor. There he was distinguished by his 


1 See Blochmann's inet Akbari, vol. i. p. 822, 
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 energetig labours. His father now returned from Mecca, and | 
received a right royal reception. After a while Mirzá Sharaf, by 
the will of fate, and without any apparent reason or cause, 
having had his mind perverted by designing men, fled towards 
Nágor! Hazrat Husain Kuli Beg, son of Wali Beg Zú-l kadar, 
a relation of the late Khán-khánán Bairám Khan, having on 
account of his services been admitted to the ordor of nobility, 
and dignified with the title of khán, now received a grant of the 
Jágir of Mirzá Sharafu-d din Husain. Some of the principal 
nobles, as Muhammad Sédik, Muhammad Kuli TuwgA-báni, 
Muzaffar Mughal and Mirak Bahadur, were directed to support 
Husain Kuli Beg, and the command was given for them to 
pursue and capture Mirza Sharafu-d din. If he repented of his 
unrighteous deeds, they were to soothe him and bring him to 
Court; but if not, they were to use their best exertions to punish 
his misconduct. When intelligence of the approach of Husain 
Kuli Beg Khan reached Mirzá Sharafu-d din, he left Tarkhan 
Diwana, a trusty adherent, in Ajmir, and went off towards 
Jálor? The Imperial forces invested Ajmir, and after two or 
three days Tarkhán Díwána capitulated.’ Tho nobles then 
hastened in pursuit of Sharafu-d din towards Jálor. 

It so happened that just as Sharafu-d din reached Jálor, Shah 
Abü-l Ma'álí was returning from Mecca to the Imperial Court, 
and having had a meeting with Sharafu-d din, they concocted 
together a rebellious scheme.  Abü-l Ma'álí was to march 
against the people of Husain Kuli Khan, who were in Hájipür,' 
and having disposed of him was to push on to Kabul and bring 
Mirz& Muhammad Hakim to Hindüstán. Sharafu-d din on his 
side was to do all he could to promote a rebellion. Abd-l Ma'álí 

1 «Towards Ajmir and Négor, which were his sdgirs.”—Akbax-ndma, vol, ii, 
i Rm MSS. have *Négor." But Abá-l Fazl says “towards Jálor, which he 
had got into his power,’ and the context shows him to be right.-— 4Ebar-ndma, 
vol. ii. p. 248, 3 

3 The fort of Mirtha also fell into the hands of the Imperial general,- Akbar» 


ndma, vol. ii. p. 248, 
4 Husain Kuli had left his wives and family there. — 4Kkbar-ndma, vol, ii, p. 248, 
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marched off, taking with him a party of Sharafu-d dín's men, and 
when he approached Hájípür, he learned that Ahmad Beg and 
Sikandar Beg, relations of Husain Kulí Khán, had come out to 
stop him. Thereupon he turned in the direction of Nárnaul, 
and upon reaching the fort of that place, he made Mir Kísü 
the shikkddr prisoner, and seized all the money which he found 
in the treasury, and divided it among his followers.! 
After receiving intelligence of this, Husain Kuli Khán sent 
his brother Isma’il Kuli Khán along with Muhammad Sadik 
Khan in pursuit of Abú-l Ma'álí. Upon reaching Hájípür, and 
learning that Abú-l Ma'álí had drawn off to Nárnaul, they took 
Ahmad Beg and Sikandar Beg with them, and went in pursuit 
of him. Twelve kos from Nárnaul, the brother of Abü-1 Ma'áli, 
who was named Khán-záda [Muhammad], and was also called 
Shah Lündán, left his jdgír, and was on the way to join his 
brother, but he was intercepted and made prisoner. Abi-l 
Ma'áli fled from Nárnaul and went towards the Panjéb. Ahmad 
Beg and Sikandar Beg were sent off with a detachment in hot 
haste after him. A body of the men under their command had 
formerly served under Mirzá Sharafu-d din Husain, and these 
men had bound themselves by an oath to desert Ahmad Beg 
and Sikandar Beg whenever Abú-l Ma'áli should be attacked, 
and to go over to the latter. One of this party, Dana Kuli by 
name, slipped away and hastened to inform Abü-l Ma'áli of the 
conspiracy. Upon hearing it he placed himself in ambush in 
a jungle by the side of the road, and when the two Begs came 
up he fell upon them unawares. The conspirators then drew 
their swords, and advanced against their own commanders, and 
the other soldiers, seeing how matters stood, took to flight. 
Ahmad Beg and Sikandar were left quite alone. They fought 
‘most manfully, and killed several of their assailants, but were 
eventually slain. 
His Majesty was engaged in a hunting excursion at Mathura 
when the news of this disaster reached him. He sent Bidágh 
1 « And plundered the town.” —Akbar-ndma, vol, ii. p. 262, 
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Khan, Tátár Khán, Rámí Khan, and others, to follow Abá-l 
Ma’álí, and he himself proceeded to Dehli, the seat of Govern- 
ment (dáru-| mulk). 

A remarkable occurrence has now to be mentioned. When 
Sharafu-d din Husain fled from Court to Nágor, he had a 
slave, by name ,Koka Fülád, one of the slaves of his father, 
who at all times secretly did everything in his power to 
injure the Emperor. This wretched man came into the royal 
camp, and was constantly on the watch for an opportunity. 
When the Emperor returned from his hunting excursion, and 
passing through the bázár, of Dehli, came near to the College? 
of Máham Anka, this bloodthirsty fellow shot an-arrow at His 
Majesty; but by the mercy of God, who watched over the 
Emperor's safety, it did not inflict a severe wound, but merely 
grazed the skin. The attendants of the Emperor instantly fell 
upon the traitor, and with strokes of sword and dagger they sent 
him to hell. The Emperor pulled out the arrow and rode on to 
the palace. The wound was cured in a few days, and on the 
6th Jumáda-s sání he mounted his royal litter,? and proceeded 
to Agra, where he arrived on the 15th of the same month, in 
the year 971 A.H., agreeing with the eighth year of the reign. 


Ninth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year was Wednesday, 29th Rajab, 971 
(18th March, 1564). When Abú-l Ma'áli killed Ahmad Beg, 
and found that the royal army was coming up in pursuit of him, 
he was dismayed, and turning aside from the direct roads he 
fled towards Kábul. When he approached Kabul, he wrote a 
letter full of expressions of affection and devotion for the late 
Emperor, and sent it to Máh Chochak Begam (the Emperor’s 

1 He arrived there on the 26th Jum&da-l awwal.—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 254. 

2 Abü-l Fazl agrees, and says that the man stood near the College (Akbar-ndma, 
vol. ii. p. 265) ; but Badáání (vol. li. p. 62) says that the arrow was shot from tho 


roof of the College. He agrees that tho wound was merely superficial ( post-mdi), not 
the severe wound, * nearly a span deep," which Abú-l Fazl and Firishta describe, 


3 "e . The Hindi singhdsan “ throne." 
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widow). She sent to invite him in, and received him with 
honour. She also gave him her daughter in marriage. Abú-l 
Ma'álí now pushed himself forward, and took the direction of thie 
establishment of Prince Muhammad Hakim. 

A party of malcontents, who were displeased with the treatment 
they had received from Máh Chochak Begam, such as Shúgún, 
son of Karrácha Khán, and Shádmán, and others, leagued with 
Abá-l Ma'&lí, and persuaded him that matters would never go 
on well as long as the Begam lived. He fell in with their views, 
and slew the unfortunate woman with a dagger. Then he got 
into his hands the Prince Mirz& Muhammad Hakim, who was 
of tender age, and took the direction of the government. He 
seized upon Haidar Kasim Kohbar, who was the minister (wakil) 
of the Mirzá, and put him to death. He also imprisoned his ' 
brother Muhammad Kásim. Hereupon Tardi Muhammad Khan, 
Baki Muhammad Khan Kákshál, Husain Khán, and several 
other adherents of the late Begam, conspired against him to 
avenge her death. ‘Abdi Sarmast informed Abü-l Ma'áli of this 
conspiracy, and ho instantly armed a party of his supporters, 
and went forth to destroy them. ‘The conspirators cut their way 
into the fort, and Abú-l Ma'áli pressed after them. Many on 
both sides were killed, but at length Abü-l Ma'áli succeeded in. 
driving them out of the fort, and they fled in all directions. 

Muhammad Kásim, who was in confinement, obtained his 
release, and went to Mirzá Sulaimán, in Badakhshán. He 
informed him of all that had passed at Kábul, and urged him 
to march against the city. Mirzé Muhammad Hakim also sent 
a person to Mirz& Sulaiman, calling upon him for assistance. 
The Mirzá, on hearing the state of affairs, assembled the forces 
of Badakhshán, and with the approval of Khurram Begam his 
wife, marched against Kábul. Abi-l Ma'álí, on his side, assem- 
bled the forces of Kábul, and taking with him Mirzá Muhammad 
Hakim, advanced to the river Ghorband. Both sides drew up 
their forces, and the battle began. The Kabul men on the 
right of Abú-l Ma’éli were defeated by the Badakhshán forces, 
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and began to retreat. He hastened up with some reinforcements 
to support them, leaving Mirzá Muhammad Hakim in chargo 
of his servants, These men seized the opportunity to cross the 
river and join Mirzá Sulaimán. When this was discovered by 
the Kábul forces, they were seized with panie, and every man 
fled to his home. 

When Abii-l Ma’éli came back from his charge, he was 
dismayed to find no trace either of Mirzá Hakim or of his 
army, ¿80 he fled. The DBadakhshán men pursued and over- 
took him at the village of Cháríkárán. He was brought to 
the presence of Mirzá Sulaimán, who, elated with his success, 
went on to Kabul, taking Mirzá Muhammad Hakim with him. 
Three days afterwards he sent Abu-l Ma’ali, with his hands 
bound behind his nock, to Mirzá Muhammad Hakim, and he 
ordered him to be strangled in punishment of his crimes. This 
happened on the night of the 17th Ramazan, 970 m. Mirzá 
Sulaiman now sent to Badakhshán for his daughter, and married 
her to Mirzá Muhammad Hakim. After giving jdgírs in the 
Kábul territory to many of his followers, and appointing Ummaid 
'Alí, who was in his confidence, to the post of minister, ho 
returned to Badakhshan. 

In the courso of this year, Khwája Muzaffar ’Ali Tarbati, 
one of the old associates of Khán-khánán Dairám Khán, was 
raised to the office of financial minister (wazdrat-i diwán-i ala), 
and received the title of Khán.! 


Conquest of the fort of Chunar. 


The fort of Chunér was held by a slave of ’Adali, named 
Fattó. He now wrote a letter offering to surrender it? The 
"Emperor sent Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus and Asaf Khán to 


1 Abá-l Fazl places this appointment at the beginning of the eighth year.— 
Akbar-ndma, vol, ii. p. 250. See Atn-t Akbari, vol. i. p. 348. 

2 Abü-l Fazl places this surrender in the sixth year of the reign. The Emperor, 
on his return from Karra, deputed Asaf Khan to besiege the fort, and this frightened 
Fattá into submission. Akbar-ndma, vol, ii. p. 190. 
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receive the surrender of the fort. When it was delivered o over, 
they placed it in charge of Husain Khan Turkomén. At this 
Ghází Khán Súr, formerly one of the nobles of ^Adali, but who . 
had for a time lived in allegiance to the Emperor, now that Asaf 
Khán was appointed to the government of Karra, took flight, 
and went to the country of Panna. There he gathered some 
men, and arrayed himself in rebellion. When Asaf Khán was 
sent to Karra, Ghází Khan led his followers against him, but he 
was defeated in battle by Asaf Khan, and killed upon the field. 
Asaf Khán thus established his power and authority. 

The country of Garha-Katanka was near to Asaf Khán, and 
he formed the design of subduing it. The chief place of that 
country is Chaurágarh. It is an extensive country containing 
seventy thousand (Aaftád hazar) flourishing villages. Its ruler 
was at this time a woman named Durgávati, who was very 
beautiful. When Asaf Khan heard the condition of this country, 
he thought the conquest of it would be an easy matter, so he 
marched against it with fifty thousand? horse and foot. The 
Rání collected all her forces, and prepared to oppose the invader 
with 700 elephants, 20,000 horsemen, and infantry innumerable. 
A battle followed, in which both sides fought obstinately, but by 
the will of fate the Rani was struck by an arrow, and fearing 
lest she should fall alive into the hands of the enemy, she made 
her elephant-driver kill her with a dagger. After the victory 
Asaf Khan marched against Chaurágarh. The son of the Rani, 
_who was in the fort, came forth to meet him ; but he was killed, 

and the fort was captured, and all its treasures fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. Asaf Khán, after he had achievéd this 


1 Seo Extract from the Akbar-ndéma, infra. 

2 Abü-l Fazl, Badüüní, and Faizf all agree in this number, but it is a manifest 
error.— Akbar-néma, vol, ii., p. 264. 

3 The MSS. differ widely. One of them says jive thousand, the other two- P 
thousand. There are other discrepancies. Two of the MSS. omit the word *'innu- 
merable," making the Rani's force to bo “20,000 horse and foot”; but they agree 
in the incredible ** 700 elephants." Firishta, moreover, gives “ 1500 elephants and 
8000 horse and foot.”—See Extract from the Zdrikh-t Alfi, supra, p. 169. 
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victory and — so mugh treasure, returned, puke elated, 
| to Karra, ‘and took possession of his government. 


Journey of the Emperor to Narwar. 


On the 12th Zí-l ka'da, 971 =., corresponding with the ninth 
year of the reign, the Emperor left Agra, and went towards the 
river Chambal with the object of elephant hunting. In conse- 
quence of the heavy rains and the inundations, he had to halt 
fifteen days, and when he did cross over one of his choice 
elephants named Lakhna was drowned. "When he came to the 
vicinity of the town of Narwar he pitched his camp, for the 
jungle hard by was an elephant haunt. * * * After they had 
cleared that neighbourhood. of elephants, he marched on towards 
Malwa, and halted at Rewar.* Heavy rains compelled him to 
remain two days in sight of that town. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to Sárangpür, and again the heavy rains and floods 
greatly distressed his escort. When he approached Sárangpür, 
Muhammad Kásim Khán Naishapürí tho governor came forth 
to meet him and presented tribute. Next day the Emperor pro- 
ceeded onwards towards Mandü. 

"Abdulla Khán Uzbek was governor of Mandá, and as there 
were sundry differenees between him and tho Emperor, he was 
greatly alarmed at his approach, and consequently fled off towards 
Gujarát. When the Emperor was informed of his fight, he 
sent Mukim Khán, one of his chief nobles, to ’Abdu-lla, to 
advise and reassure him. Although Mukim Khan urged and 
persuaded, his words had no effect, for "'Abdu-lla thought that 
the object of the Khan was to detain him with words and stories 

till the royal forces had arrived and secured the roads. So he 
left Mukím Khán and fled; and the Khan went back and re- 
7 ported hi8 want of success. 
9"; The Emperor’ s anger was MT and he gave orders for a force 
' o be sent to arrest "Abdu-lla's progress. The Emperor himself 
Eos According to. Abá-l Fazl, the real object was to check the proceedings of 

^Abdu.lla. Khán. ~—Akbar-ndma, voliip.279. | ? Avery doubtful name, — 
l VOL, Ve - 19 , 
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followed, and on reaching Mandá intelligence arrived that his ad- 
vanced force was engaged in action with "Abdu-lla, so he pressed 
on with all speed. When 'Abdu-lla saw that some of his most 
faithful followers had fallen, and heard that the Emperor was 
near at hand, he left his baggage and soldiers and hastened off. 
The Imperial forces pursued him as far as the country of Alí,! 
on the confinos of Gujarát, and drove him away from his wives 
and elephants. He then went to Ohángíz Khán in Gujarát. 
This Changiz Khán was a slave of Sultán Mahmúd of Gujarát, 
after whose death he had obtained the government of the 
country. The royal forces which had captured the horses and 
elephants and wives of ’Abdu-lla then turned back to an where 
they were received with honour. 

The Imperial army then moved, and on the new moon of 
Zi-l hijja, 791 n., reached Mandú. The zamindárs of the neigh- 
bourhood came in to pay their allegiance, and met with a 
gracious reception. Miran Mubárak Shah, ruler of Khándesh, 
sent a letter and suitable presents by the hands of ambassadors 
to the Emperor. After some days the ambassadors received 
permission to return, and a farmdn was sent to Miran Mubárak 
Shah directing him to send any one of his daughters whom 
he thought worthy to attend upon the Emperor. "Itinád Khan 
was also sent along with the ambassadors. When Mubarak 
Shah received this gracious communication, he was greatly de- 
lighted, and he sent his daughter with a suitable retinue and 
paraphernalia to His Majesty, esteeming it a great favour to be 
allowed to do so. Whilst the Emperor remained at Mandi, 
Khan Kulí? a servant of 'Abdu-lla Khan, who was now in 
Hindia,’ and Mukarrab Khán, one of the nobles of the Dekhin, 
in compliance with the royal command, came in with their fol- 
lowers, and had an audience. Makim Khán, who had exhibited 
vigour and ability in this expedition, received the title of Shujá'* 
Khán. 


1 “ The country of KI, a large territory (mamiukat) in Málwa." — T. Afi. 
3 s Jón * Ali."— 7. Alfi. 
3 “On the borders of Malwa."— 7, Alfi. It lies on the left bank of the Nerbadda. 
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In Muharram, 972 (August, 1564), the- Imperial camp moved 
from Mandá, and was pitched in sight of the town of Nálcha. 
Karra Bahádur Khan was appointed governor.of Mandú, and an 
„order was made directing a party of the Imperial followers who 
remained behind in Mandú to stay in that province along with 
Karra Bahádur, and zealously serve His Majesty. Two days 
after, the camp moved towards Agra, and upon reaching Ujjain, 
it remained there four days, in consequence of heavy rain. In 
four days’ march from thence it reached Sérangpir, and in a 
week afterwards it arrived at the pargana of Kherür, within 
sight of the town. By regular stages it reached Siprí. Here 
the scouts brought in news of a herd of elephants, in which there 
was one very largo animal? The royal servants went in chase of 
them, and captured the whole of them. Proceeding by way of 
Narwar and Gwalior, the Emperor reached Agra on the 3rd 
Rabi’u-] awwal. In the course of this year the Emperor had 
twins borne to him, one of whom was named Hasan, the other 
Husain ; but they lived only a month. 

After His Majesty returned from Mandü, and while ho was 
enjoying himself at Agra, he often rode out to Kakrani,® a village 
in the vicinity of the capital, which was remarkable for the 
purity of its air and the excellence of its water. He deemed 
this a suitable site for a palaco, so he ordered one to be built. - 
In a short time fine houses arose, and a great town sprung up, 
which was called Nagar-chin. 


* 
Account of Khwdja Mwassam. 


Khwája Mu'azzam was maternal uncle of the Emperor. He 
was son of `Ali Akbar, and a descendant of Shaiku-l Islam 
Ahmad Jám. ‘This person had been guilty of several dis- 
graceful actions during the reign .of the Emperor Humáyün, 


1 Five or six miles north of Mandd. 
' 3 «Tn the present day there are not such forests near Bipri as to afford shelter for 


droves of olephants." — Briggs, Firishta, vol. ii. p. 216. 
_ 3 "Lagrüáni" in one MS.; Badíüni (vol. ii. p. 80) has “ Gahr&wali." ui 
AD, Alfi. „p NS Aba ending vol, ii, p. 298. 
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who had felt constrained to speak about and censure his 
offences to his son and successor. His unseemly conduct at 
length compelled the Emperor to banish him, whereupon he 
went to Gujarát. From thence he proceeded to Mecca, and. 
after staying there some time he returned to the Court of Hu- 
máyün. Upon the demise of the crown, Bairám Khán Khán- 
khánán became the ruling power in the State, and he, knowing 
the character of the Khwája, procured an order for his exile. 
After his banishment, the Khwája stayed for a while in Gujarat, 
but subsequently returned to the Court of the Emperor. Bairám 
Khán then countenanced him, and he received some degree of 
attention. Upon the disgrace of Bairam Khan, the Emperor 
jpok compassion on the Khwaja, and gave him some districts in 
Jágir. But the Khwája's perverse and evil nature got the better 
of him, and he was guilty of some disgraceful deeds. To 
mention one—There was a woman named Fatima attached to 
the harem of the late Emperor, and the Khwaja had taken to 
himself a daughter of hers named Zuhra Agha. After some 
time he formed the design of putting her to death. Upon her 
mother being informed of this fact, she hastened to make it 
known to the Emperor, and to crave his protection. The 
Emperor was just about to start on a hunting excursion, and 
he assured the poor mother that he would take measures to 
rescue her daughter from the Khwája. Accordingly he sent 
Táhir Muhammad Khán Mir-i fardghat and Rustam Khán to 
give the Khwája notice that the Emperor was about to visit him. 
When Táhir Muhammad reached his house, he was so enraged 
that he killed the poor woman. As soon as the Emperor arrived, 
and was informed of the Khwája's cruel actions, which cried 
for punishment, he gave orders to his followers to well thrash 
him, and then to put him in à boat and souse him several times 
in the river. After this he sent him a prisoner to the fort of 
Gwalior, where he died in confinement. 


1 Abáü-I Fazl says the Emperor had him and his vile associates bound hand and 
foot and cast into the river. Although immersed several times, he would not drown, 
nd dod he came up he abused the Emperor. He died insane.—4.1X5aor-ndma, 
vol. ii. p. 276. 
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© Mirsi Sulaimdan’s Third Visit to Kábul. 


It has been before narrated how Mirzá Sulaimán came to the 
rescue of Mirzá Muhammad Hakím, and how, after overthrowing 
Sháh Abá-l Ma'áli, he gave jágírs to his own adherents, and then 
returned home, Mirzé Muhammad Hakím and his people, being 
greatly annoyed by these Badakhshánís, drove them out of 
Kabul.  Mirzá Sulaiman then came again with a large army to: 
take revenge for this expulsion. Mirzá Muhammad ‘Hakim left | 
Baki Kákshál in command of his followers at Kábul, and went 
off himself to Jalálábád and Parsháwar. Upon reaching the 
river Márán,! Mirzá Sulaimán learnt how Mirzá Muhammad 
Hakim had abandoned Kábul, and gone to Jalálábád. 

Mirzá Muhammad Hakim went on from Parsháwar to the 
shores of the Indus, and from thence forwarded to the Emperor a 
letter containing a statement of his grievances. Mirzá Sulaiman, 
on learning that Mirzá Muhammad Hakím had made an appeal 
io the Emperor, and had left Parsháwar, stationed one of his 
adherents named Kambar with three hundred men at Jalálábád, 
and went towards Kábul. 

When the statement of Mirzá Muhammad Hakím reached the 
Imperial Court, an order was given directing all the nobles and 
jagirdars of the Panjáb (such as Muhammad Kuli Khan Birlás 
Khán-i Kalán, Kutbu-d dín Muhammad Kbán, Kamál Khán 
Gakhar, and others) to assemble their forces and march to the 
assistance of Mirzá Muhammad Hakim. These nobles, in 
obedience to the command, proceeded to the Indus, and joined 
Muhammad Hakím. Then they began their march to recover 
Kábul. On reaching Jalálábád thóy : sent Mirzá Kasán into the 
place to summon Kambar, Mirzá Sulaimán's representative, to 
surrender; but that doomed one would not submit, so the 
Imperial forces attacked the fort. They took it in an hour, 
and put Kambar and all his three hundred men to the sword. 
Two men were allowed to go and carry the intelligence to 


1 One MS. says simply “the river.” 
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Mirzá Sulaiman, and the head of Kambar, with the.news of 

the capture of the city, was sent to Bákí Kákshálat Kábul.  “ 
. Mirzá Sulaiman, on hearing of the fall of Jalálábád, and 

the approach of the royal forces, fled to Badakhshán.  Mirzá 

Muhammad Hakim, escorted by the-Imperial nobles, returned 

to Kábul, and again assumed the Government. The nobles, 

in obedience to the orders which they had received from the | 
Emperor, then returned to their jégirs, excepting Khán-i Kalán, 
who had been appointed guardian of Mirzá Muhammad Hakím. 
Shortly afterwards the Mirzá, without consulting Khán-i Kalán, 
gave his sister, who had formerly been married to Sháh Abú-l 
Ma'álí, to be the wife of Khwája Husain Nakshabandí, a de- 
scendant of Khwája DBaháu-d din, Presuming upon the im- 
portance he had acquired by this marriage, the Khwája began 
to interfere in the affairs of the Mirza, and to call Khán-i Kalán 
to account. The Khan was a hot-tempered man, and would not 
endure this, so he left Kábul, and went to Lahore without taking 
leave. Then he made a report of what had occurred to the 
Emperor. 


Tenth Year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Sunday, 9th 
Sha'bán, 972 x. (11 March, 1565 a.p.). At the beginning of this 
year His Majesty wished to go elephant hunting. Scouts were 
accordingly sent out to seek for the animals, and to report when 
they found them. On the lst Rajab, 972, the Emperor himself 
started for Narwar and Garha by way of Dhülpür. Upon 
reaching Narwar, he pitched his camp. The scouts then reported 
that there were several herds of elephants in the neighbouring 
jungles. His Majesty speedily went to the jungle, and returned 
after capturing all the elephants. Another day the scouts 
brought news to the camp that there were many elephants in 
a desert about eight Kos distant. The royal servants started off, 
and towards the close of the day they found the animals, every 
one of which they captured. They drove them towards the fort 
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, of Panwa, where they arrived in the middle of the night. Three 
" hundred and fifty elephants were taken that day. From thence 
they returned to the royal camp, which was in the vicinity of 
Garha. There it remained nearly twenty days. The hot season 
now came on, and the unhealthy winds blew, and many men in 
the camp became weak and ill, so His Majesty returned to Agra. 


Building of the Fort of Agra. 


* In this year the command was given for building a new fort 
. of hewn stone at Agra, instead of the old citadel, which was of 
brick, and had become ruinous. The foundation was accordingly 
laid, and in four years the fortress was completed.! In these 
days it has no equal in the world. The walls are ten gaz in 
thickness, and are built of stone and mortar. The stones are cut 
on both sides, and are joined with the greatest nicety. The 
height of the fort is more than forty gas. There is a moat dug 
all round, and faced on both sides with stone and mortar. It is 
twenty gas wide and ten gas deep, and water is conducted into it 
from the river Jumna, The cost of this building was nearly 
three krors of tankas? The date of foundation of its gates is 
found in the words “ bíndi dar-t bihisht” (974 n.). 


Rebellion of "Al Kuk Khan-zaman, Ibrahim Khan, and Sikandar 
Khan. 


In consequence of the severe proceedings against 'Abdu-lla 
Khán Uzbek, which have been narrated above, an opinion got 
abroad that the Emperor had a bad opinion of the Uzbeks. 
When the Emperor went to Narwar elephant hunting, Áshraf 
Khán Mir-munsht was sent to Sikandar Khan, to soncilitie him 
with gracious promises of the Emperor's favour, and to bring him 
to Court. As Ashraf Khán approached Oudh, which was the 


‘2 The work was carried on under the direction of-Kásim Khan Mir-¢ barr o bahr, 
and was completed in eight years. —Akvar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 811. 

3 An assessment in money amounting to the value of three sirs of grain per farid 
of land was imposed, and collectors and officers (tawdché) were pene to realize it 
ftom the jdgirddrs, —Bad&ní, vol. ii. p. 74. 
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Jágir of Sikandar Khan, the latter came out to meet him, and: 
conducted him to his house with-all due ceremony. He sub-' 
mitted to the Emperor's command, and acted as if he meant to 
go to Court. But after some days he said to Ashraf Khan, 
* Ibráhim Khan is a much greater man than I, and he is in this 
neighbourhood; the best thing we can do is to go to him, and 
get him to acquiesce in your demand, We will then go to 
Court together.” Upon this understanding they went to the 
town of Saráwar,! which was the jágír of Ibráhim Khan. ^. 

When Sikandar Khán and Ibráhím Khán met, they took coun- 
sel together, and resolved to consult with ’Ali Kuli Khan, who 
was one of their own tribe, and was the Emperor's representative 
in their part of the country. In pursuance of this resolution, 
and with the concurrence of Ashraf Khán, they proceeded to 
Jaunpur, the ydgir of Khán-zamán. After consultation their 
judgment was adverso to the course proposed, and they deter- 
mined to rebel. They improperly detained Ashraf Khan, and then 
broke into open rebellion. Ibráhím Khán and Sikandar Khán 
went to Lucknow, full of hostile designs. Khán-zamán and his 
brother went to Karra Mánikpür, aud there began their revolt, 

Sháham Khan Jalair, Sháh Bidágh Khán, Amir Khán, 
Muhammad Amin Díwána, Sultán Kuli Kháldár, with all the 
Jágirdárs of his neighbourhood, Sháh 'Táhir Badakhshi, the 
brother of Sháh Khalilu-lla, and other nobles, being informed of 
these rebellious proceedings, marched out against the rebels, and 
fought against them. In the course of the fighting Muhammad | 
Amín fell from his horse, and was made prisoner by the rebela. 
Sháham Khán and Bidágh Khán exerted themselves most 
strenuously, but as the forces of the rebels more than: doubled 
their own, they were obliged to retreat and shut themselves up 
in the fort of Nam{khé,? from whence they sent an account to the . 
Emperor. 


ee Surharpür. "—Badádání, vol. ii. p. 75. Akbarendna, vol ii. p. 314. Sur. 
harpdr is in the sarkdr of Jaunpár.—Elliot's Glossary, vol. ii. p. 112. 

2 Ver. “ Namakha.” 'CNím-kah&r."—Baod&üni. “ Nimkar” —Akbar-ndma, vol. 
ii. p. 315. 
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. Khán;zamán and his brother Bahádur Khán now showed 
‘their dispositions, and began to plunder the country in their 
neighbourhood. Majnün Khán Kákshál,! the jágirdár of that 
quarter, shut himself up in the fort of Mánikpür. He sent to 
inform Asaf Khán Khwája 'Abdu-l Majid, governor of Garha, 
of the state of affairs, and summoned him to his side. Leaving 
a detachment in charge of the country of Garha, Asaf Khán 
proceeded with a strong force to Karra, which was his own jagér. 
pThere he divided, as a bounty among the soldiers, the treasures 
of Chaurágarh which had fallen into his hands. He also sent 
a large sum to Majnün Khán. Asaf Khan and Majnün Khán 
took a bold course, and.went forth to confront the rebels, and 
sent a report to the Emperor of the position. 
When the statements of the amirs reached the Emperor at his 
encampment, he resolved to punish these attempts. He ordered 
Mu'nim Khán Khán-khánán to march in advance with a strong 
force, and to eross over the river at Kanauj, to keep the enemy 
in check, He himself remained behind a few days to collect and 
organize his forces. In the month of Shawwál he crossed over 
the Jumna, and marched to chastise the rebels. Upon approach- 
ing Kanauj Mu’nim Khan came forth to meet him, bringing 
with him Kiyá Khán Gang, who had joined the rebels, and 
begged forgiveness for him. The Emperor pardoned his crime, 
-and restored him to his former position. He remained ten days 
waiting for an opportunity to cross the river. 

' When the waters subsided, intelligence was brought that 
Sikandar Khán, heedless of what was to happen, was still in 
Lucknow. Thereupon His Majesty left, Khwája Jahan, Mu- 
zaffar Khan, and Mu'ín Khán in charge of the camp, while he 
himself started off at midnight with a valiant body of men to 
mareh against the rebel with all speed. That night and the 
next day he struggled through all obstacles without taking rest, 
and on the following morning came in sight of Sikandar at 
Lucknow. As soon as Sikandar heard of his approach, he hastily 

1 See Blochmann’s, Ain-¢ Akbari, vol. i. p. 369. 
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abandoned Lucknow and fled. The horses of the Emperor's 
force were quite worn out with fatigue, so Sikandar made his 
escape, and went off unmolested to Khán-zamán and Bahádur 
Khán. "They also were now alarmed, and retreated from before 
Asaf Khán to Jaunpür. They marched from thence, and 
sending forward their adherents, they crossed the river at the 
ferry of Narhan, and halted on the other side of the river. 

The Emperor sent on Y ásuf Muhammad Khan! in advance from 
Lucknow, and himself followed close after him. He encampedg 
in the neighbourhood of Jaunpür, and there Asaf Khán and 
Majnün Khan came to pay their respects, and were graciously 
received, Asaf Khan brought with him some costly offerings, 
which were accepted. Next day his army, which had been got 
together by means of the treasures of Garha, and numbered five 
thousand horse, was drawn out in the plain and reviewed by 
His Majesty, who expressed his royal satisfaction. On Friday, 
the 12th Zi-1 hijja, the royal forces entered the citadel of Jaun- 
pir. Orders were given to Asaf Khán and other great nobles 
to cross over the Ganges at the ferry of Narhan, where ‘Alf 
Kuli Khan and his followers had passed, and then to go to 
confront the rebels, and act according to circumstances. Asaf 
Khan, in obedience to orders, crossed the Ganges with the force 
under his command. 

Between "Ali Kuli Khán-zamán and Sulaiman Kirání Afghan, 
ruler of Bengal, there was a strong alliance and identity of 
interest; it was therefore deemed expedient to send an envoy to 
Sulaiman, in order to forbid his rendering assistance to Khán- 
zaman. Haji Muhammad Khan Sístání, a man remarkable for 
prudence, was accordingly sent. When he reached the fort of 
Rohtás, some Afghan chiefs, who were in league with `Ali Kulf 
Khán, arrested him and sent him to 'Alí Kulf, The Hájí was 
on very friendly terms with the Khán, who was greatly pleased 
to see him, and did his utmost to treat him with respect and 
honour. The Khán thought it advisable to make the HAA the 

! Son of the Iate Atka Khan. 
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medium of seeking forgiveness for his offences, and determined 
to send his mother along with the Haji to make intercession at 
‘ti Court. The result of this proceeding will be hereafter narrated. 


Orissa. 


The Rája of Orissa, one of the divisions of the province of 
Bengal, was a powerful chief, and kept a strong hand over all 
the surrounding country. The Emperor sent Husain Khan 

*Khazánehi and Mahápátar, who was an accomplished master of 
Hindi musie, on an embassy to the Rája, holding out great 
promises of favour and distinction to induce him to prevent 
Sulaimán Khán Afghán from rendering any assistance to 'Alí 
Kulí Khán. After honourably entertaining Husain Khán and 
Mahápátar for four months, he sent them back to Court with 
Beveral fine elephants and other splendid presents. This country 
of Orissa is an extensive territory, of which tho capital is Jagan- 
náth—Jagannáth being an idol which gives name and renown to 
the city. 

" Flight of Asaf Khan to Garha. 


After Asaf Khán had joined the Emperor and shown his 
forces, Muzaffar Khán showed hostility towards him, and in- 
duced some persons to bring charges against him in respect of 
the plunder of Garha. He himself also alarmed Asaf Khán 
with some significant observations. This filled the heart of Asaf 
Khan with suspicion and anxiety. When he was made com- 
mander Óf the forces, and was sent against "Ali Kulí Khan, he 
seized the opportunity, and at midnight went off with his brother 
Wazir Khan, aud his party, towards Karra., Next day the chief 
nobles, without delay, communicated the fact of his flight to the 
Emperor, and the Emperor appointed Mu'nim Khán to succeed 
him in the. command. He also sent Shujá'at Khan with a 
detachment in pursuit of Asaf Khán, to chastise him for his: 
conduct. When Shujá'at Khán reached Manikpir, he found 
‘that Asaf Khan had gone to Karra, and intended to proceed 
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from thence to Garha-Katanka.! Shujé’at Khán embarked his 

men in boats, intending to cross the river, and Asaf Khan, being 

informed of this, turned back to the river-bank, and reached it 

as the boats arrived. A great struggle ensued, in which Asaf 
Khán succeeded in preventing the landing of Shujé’at Khan, 

who was obliged to return to his own side at nightfall. In the 

course of the night, Asaf Khán resumed his flight, and next 

morning Shujá'at Khan crossed the river in pursuit; but finding 

the attempt to overtake him hopeless, he fell back and rejoinede 
the Emperor at Jaunpür. 


Mission of Kali Khdn to the Fort of Rohtds. 


This fort is situated in Bihár, and in height and strength 
excels all the fortresses of Hindüstán. The surface of the hill 
upon which the fort is built is more than fourteen kos in length, 
and its width is three fos, and the height from the plain to the 
battlements is about half a kos.2* From the time of Sher Khan 
Afghan it remained in the hands of the Afgháns, until the time 
when Sulaimán Kirání became ruler of Bengal. Fath Khán Tibati 
then seized upon it, and refused to submit to Sulaimán. In the 
year 972 n., Sulaimán collected an army, and in the expectation 
of the help of ’Ali Kuli Khán marched against Rohtás, and 
laid siege to it. 

When the Imperial forces marched in that direction against 
Khán-zamán, Fath Khan, seizing upon this favourable chance,’ 
sent his brother Husain Khan to the Emperor with rich 
presents, and with a message in which he said that* the fort 
belonged to the Emperor, and that he would send him the 
keys as soon as the Imperial camp was pitched at Jaunpur. 

1 Near Jabalpür,in Central India. See a note in Blochmann’s Ain-¢ Akbari, 
vol. i. p. 867. i 

2 Agriculture is carried on within the fortress, and water is so abundant that if a 
peg is driven into the ground, or a-hole is dug for a fire, water is everywhere found, 
—Badáúní, vol, ii. p. 78. 

3 Abú-l Fazl says that Fath Khán having professed allegiance, the Emperor sent 


Kalfj Kh&n to arrange matters, He was so far successful that Fath Kh&n sent his 
brother with Kalij Khán to wait upon Akbar.—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii, p. 236. 
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Sufaimán, on being informed of the approach of the Imperial 
forces, raised the siege. Fath Khán being thus relieved of 
his adversary, brought into the fort all the provisions he could 
Collect. Repenting of having sent his brother on the mission, 
he now wrote to him directions to make his escape, and come 
into the fort, which was well stored. When the Emperor 
encamped at Jaunpür, Husain Khán requested that some one 
might be sent with him to receive the keys of the fort. Kalij 
.Khán was accordingly sent to receive the keys from Fath Khan, 
and bring them tothe Emperor, But when Kalíj Khan reached 
Rohtás, Fath Khan affected to comply, and detained him some 
days.  Kalíj Khán at length discovered the duplicity of Fath 
Khan, and returned to Court unsuccessful. 


_ Proceedings of °A Kult Khán (Khdn-zaman). 


When ’Ali Kuli Khan faced the Imperial forces at the ferry 
of Narhan, he sent his brother Bahadur Khán, in company with 
Sikandar Khan, to the country of Sarw4r,! in order to stir up 
a rebellion in that country. When this news reached His 
Majesty’s ears, he issued orders for several of the chief nobles, 
such as Shah Bidágh Khán and his son 'Abdu-] Matlab Khan 
Kiyá Khan and * * * to march against Sikandar and Bahádur 
Khan, under the command of Mir Mu'izu-] Mulk, who was a 
descendant of the Saiyids of Meshhed, and was renowned for 
his valour.? 

It has been already dna that Khán-khánán (Mu'nim 
Khan) was sent to take the place of Asaf Khán in command 
of the army, which confronted Khán-zamán at the ferry of 
Narhan. Between Khán-khánán and Khán-zamán there was an 
old and warm friendship, and when they were thus opposed to 
each other, à correspondence was opened, and it was agreed tha} 

1 So in the MSS., and so written also by Bad&üní and Abü-l Fazl.**TE would 
* therefore seem to be another name of Surharpür. See note supra, p. 296. 

' 3 Badáüni (vol. ii. pp. 79, 80), on the contrary, speaks of his incapacity, and is 


pareastic about the impractical temper of the pepe t of Meshhed, See Blochmann’s 
‘Aint Akbari, vol. i, p. 381. 
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Khán-zamán should wait upon Khán-khánán to discuss thé 
terms of peace, The negociations lingered on for four or five 
months, and warlike operations were suspended. 

The Emperor then sent Khwája-jahán and Darbar Khan to 
the army, to ascertain and report if this cessation of hostilities 
were advisable, and if not to order an immediate advance of the: 
Imperial forces over the river against the rebels. When Khwája- 
jahán and Darbár Khán reached the army, Khán-zamán resolved 
to profit by their arrival, and having offered his congratulations 
he brought forward his proposals of peace. After many com- 
munications and much correspondence, it was agreed that Khán- 
zamán and Ibrahim Khán on one side, and Khwája Jahan arid 
Darbár Khan on the other side, should have an interview in 
boats in the middle of the river.! After a long discussion it was 
determined that Khán-zamán should send his mother, 'Alí Khán, 
and Ibráhím Khan his uncle, to the Court of the Emperor, to ask 
pardon for his offences. Upon receiving forgiveness the Khan 
and his brother and Sikandar Khan were to go to Court. Khán- 
zamán was also to send with his mother some elephants which 
he possessed. These matters being agreed upon, Khán-zamán 
returned to his camp.  Khán-khánán and Khwája-jahán wrote 
a statement of the settlement, and sent it by Darbár Khán to 
the Emperor. Next day 'Alí Kuli Khan sent his mother; and 
Ibráhím Khan, and the elephants in charge of Mir Hádí his 
Sadr, and Nizám Aká, one of his confidants.  Khán-khánán 
and Khwája-jahán took them and the elephants, and proceeded 
to Court to ask forgiveness for Khán-zamán. 

Just at this time accounts arrived of the operations which 
Mir Mu'izu-l Mulk and the other nobles were carrying on 
against Bahádur Khán and Sikandar, whom Khán-zamán had 
sent to create disturbances and make a diversion in the sarkdr 

1. Abfi-k Fazl condemns Khán-khánán’s simplicity, says that it was he who met 
Kháün-zamán on the river and settled the terms of peace, and that at his recom- 
mendation the Emperor sent Khwája-jah&n to reassure Khfn-zaman.—Akbar-ndma, 


vol. ii, y. 326. But Bad&üní states (vol, ii. p. 79) that Khán-kbhánán and Khwája- 
jahán went together to the meeting, attended by three or four others, 
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of Sarwar, When intelligence of the approach of the royal 
forces reached them, they halted where they were, and sent 
persons to Mir Mu'izu-] Mulk to assure him that they had no 
' wish to contend against him, and entreated him to be the 
mediator to obtain their forgiveness from the Emperor. They 
. promised to send the elephant which they had as an offering, 
and to return to their duty upon pardon being vouchsafed to 
them. Mu’izu-l Mulk sent to say that their S ences could be 
purified only by the sword. Bahddur Khan again sent a person 
to Mu'izu-l Mulk to propose that he should wait upon him, 
and discuss the matter. Mu’izu-l Mulk agreed to this, and went 
to the border of his camp, whither Bahádur Khán came to meet 
him, and to make his propositions of peace. But Mu’izu-] Mulk 
would hear of nothing but war, so DBahádur Khan returned 
disappointed, and resolved to mako ready for battle. 

Lashkar Khan Mir Bakhsht and Rajé Todar Mal! now arrived 
with reinforcements for the royal army,? and Bahadur Khan and 
Sikandar Khan renewed their proposals of peace, and asked for 
a delay until it was ascertained what answer was given by 
the Emperor to the mother of Khán-jahán and to Ibrahim 
Khan, who had been sent to sue for forgiveness, But Mu'izu-l 
Mulk was so eager for war? that he would not listen to their 
words, and so brought upon himself defeat. 

Mu'izu-] Mulk drew out his forces for battle, and sent on his 


1 Ráj&á Todar Mal, the celebrated financier and administrator, was a Khatri and 
a native of Lahore. His futher diod when the son was quite young, and left no 
provision for him. The young man entered life as a writer, but he soon rose from 
that humble position, and was employed by Sher Sh&h in superintending the 
erection of New Rohths (suprà, p. 114). It was under the able government 
of Sher Shah that his natural talents were trained and developed, so that he was 
afterwards of inestimable service to Akbar, and made a name which still remains“ 
famous. This is the first time the Zadakdé mentions him, but henceforward he i 
one of the most prominent and active of all the able subordinates of Akbar. Hé 
died on the 11th day of the year 998 (10 Nov. 1589). J 
_ 3 “They were sent to hasten on a decision either for peace or war,” —Bagsint, 
vol. ii. p. 80. 

3 ^ Mu'iz was all fire, and Rájá Todar Mal poured on oil and naphtha,"— Yadáúni, 


vol, ii. p. 80. ; 
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advanced guard under Muhammad Amin Diwéna, Salim Khép, | 
'Abdu-] Matlab Khán, Beg Mürín Khán, and other veteran 
soldiers; he himself took post with the main body. On the other 
side Sikandar had command of the advance, and Dahádur of 
the centre. In this order they advanced, and a warm action 
ensued. The royal forces defeated the advanced division under 
the command of Sikandar. Muhammad Yar, his son-in-law, was 
killed, and he himself fell back to the Black River, which was in 
his rear. Many of his soldiers were drowned in the river, and 
many others died by the sword. The victorious forces then broke 
up in search of plunder. Mu'izu-] Mulk, with a few men, kept 
his position, and Bahadur until now did not stir from his post. 
But now he seized the favourable moment, attacked Mu'izu-l 
Mulk, and drove him from his position. Muhammad Baki Khan 
and other of the amírs, under pretence of securing the baggage, 
and some others, treacherously withdrew themselves and stamped 
themselves with disloyalty. Sh&h Bidágh Khan, observing the 
condition of affairs, hastened forward, and in the hi:t of the 
fight was unhorsed. His son 'Abdu-] Matlab Khan rushed 
"forward to rescue his father; but just at that juncture a party 
of the enemy made a charge and took Didágh Khan. prisoner, 
and it was only by dint of great exertion that 'Abdu-l Matlab 
made his escape. Mir Mu'izu-] Mulk was compelled to turn his 
: back and flee. Rájá Todar Mal and Lashkar Khán, who were 
in reserve, struggled valiantly till night, and maintained their 
position; but as the centre had been driven away, their efforts 
were fruitless. 
. Next day-all the defeated forces assembled in one place,! and 
made for Kanauj, after sending a report of the engagement to 
N His Majesty. | 
It has already been related how Khán-khánán conducted the 
ther of Khán-zamán and Ibráhim Khán, with Mir Hádt Sadr 
KhéuNizám Aká, to the Court of the Emperor. Ibráhím Khan, 
Eier Doe head and with a sword and shroud:upon his: 
jahin X “At Bhergarh." » —DBadáüní, vol. ii. p. 72. 
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néek, stepped forward, and Khán-khánán entreated forgiveness. 
He urged that the services of Khán-zamán and his brother to 
the Imperial throne were manifest to all men, and the services 
„they had rendered were invaluable. By the influence of their 
destiny they had now been guilty of an offence; but he trusted 
that the boundless mercy and kindness of His Majesty would 
look with an eye of tenderness upon the faults of such useful 
servants. 

When this old servant thus besought forgivehess for past 
offences with a face full of hope, the Emperor, out of the 
kindness that he felt for Khán-khánán, said, “ For' your sake, 
I forgive their offences, but I am not satisfied that they will 
remain faithful" ^ Khán-khánán then inquired what the order 
was as regarded their jágírs, and His Majesty replied, ** As I 
have pardoned their offences, what question can there be about 
their jdgírs ? But so long as I remain in this neighbourhood 
they must not come over the river. When I return to the 
capital, they must send their vaké/s there, and farmdns for their 
Jági. shall then be issued, under which they may take posses- 
sion." Khán-khánán cast a look of joy to heaven, and sent the 
good news of the pardon to the mother of Khán-zamán. By 
eommand of the Emperor, the sword and shroud were taken off 
the neck of Ibráhim Khán. Khán-zamáu's mother immediately 
sent messengers to Sikandar and Bahádur Khan, to carry the 
glad tidings of the pardon, and to inspire them with hope. She 
also advised them to send directly to Court the elephants which 
they possessed. Sikandar and Bahadur were greatly delighted 
at this information, and sent the elephants called Koh.pára and 
Saf-shikan, along with other gifts, to His Majesty. 

At the same time the report arrived from Rájá Todar Mal 
and Lashkar Khan upon the action which had been fought, and 
upon the misconduct of some of the amirs, as above related. 
His Majesty had pardoned the offences (of Sikandar and Ba- 
hádur Khan), so he said “ their faults have been forgiven ;” and 
to carry out his decision he sent orders to his amirs to return 
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to Court. Mir Mu'izu-l- Mulk, Rájá Todar Mal, and Lashkar 
Khán, accordingly returned ; but those who had acted disgrace- 
fully were forbidden to make their appearance for a time. 

The Emperor then went to visit the fort of Chunar, celebrated 
for its height and strength. He made three days’ march from 
Jaunpür to Benares, and there rested several days. From 
thence he went to the fortress, and having surveyed it, he 
ordered it to be repaired and strengthened. Here he was 
informed that there were many elephants in the jungles of 
Chunar, so he set off with a party of his attendants on a 
hunting expedition. At ten kos distance they found a herd, 
and having captured ten, they returned to the fort of Chunar, 
and from thence to the Imperial camp. 


March against "Ali Kult Khan-zamdn. 


It has been above related how Khán-zamán was pardoned, 
and his jdgirs restored, upon condition that he did not pass over. 
the river without permission. But when the Emperor had gone 
to Chunár, he crossed the river, and went to Muhammadábád, 
one of the dependencies of Jaunpur, and from thence sent parties 
of troops to occupy Gházipür and Jaunpür. As soon as the 
Emperor returned to his camp, he was informed of this evil 
proceeding of “Ali Kuli Khán's, and he said reproachfully to 
Khán-khánán, * No sooner had I quitted this neighbourhood 
than 'Alí Kuli Khan broke the copditions of his pardon." 
Khán-khánán looked mortified, and endeavoured to make ex- 
cuse. 

Orders were given for Ashraf Khán JMir-bakhshi to go to 
Jaunpür, and make prisoner the mother of 'Alí Kuli Khán, 
who was in that city, and to confine her in the fort of Jaunpür. 
He was also to secure every rebel he could lay hold of. Khwája 
- Jahan and Muzaffar Khan were to remain with the camp, and 
lead it by regular marches. The Emperor himself, with a con- 
siderable force, started off upon a rapid march, against 'Alí Kuli 
Khan, Ja'far Khan, son of Karák Khan Turkomán, who had 
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come from 'Irák, went to the fort of Gházípár, intending to 
make a dash at it; but 'Alí Kulí Khán's people, who were in 
the fort, hearing of his intention, let themselves down from the 
walls on to the river Ganges, and went to Muhammadábád. 

Khán-zamán, who was in that town, on being informed of 
what had occurred, hastened to make his escape by the water. 
When he reached the river Sarwar (Sarü), some boats, laden 
with his property and effects, fell into the hands of the royal 
forces, A body of troops was sent across the river with orders 
to take no rest until they had secured Khán-zamán. The 
forces under the Emporor-occupied the banks of the Sarwar 
(Sard), and after searching all the jungles, they found that 
Khán-zamán had gone off to the Siwálik hills! News now 
arrived that Bahádur Khan had gone to Jaunpir,? and liberated 
his mother. He made Ashraf Khán prisoner, and formod the 
design of making an attack upon the royal eamp. Upon 
learning this, the Emperor gave up the chase of Khán-zamán, 
and turned towards Jaunpür. The detachment also, which had 
been sent on in pursuit of him, returned and joined the Em- 
peror. Sjkandar and Bahadur Khan, being informed of this 
movement, made a retreat, and crossed the Ganges at tho ferry 
of Narhan. 

In the month of Rajab, when the royal camp was near the 
pargana of Nizamabad, the annual Majlis-i wasn was held. 
Twice every year, on the Emperor's birthday, both according to 
the solar and lunar reckoning, the ministers and nobles weighed 
the Emperor against gold, silver, and other things, which things 
-were afterwards distributed among the poor and needy.* 

The Emperor marched from Nizámábád to Jaunpur, where 
he ordered a pleasant site to be selected, and a splendid palace 


1 [Ie proceeded first to the fort of Jaliphra.—Akar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 335. i 

3 He took the fort by escalade.— Bad&ünf, vol. ii. p. 83. 

$ We levied contributions && Jaunpür, and afterwards at Benares.—Akbar-ndma, 
vol, ii. p. 356. 

4 This is a Hindu practice, and Badfuini says (vol. ii. p. 84) the gold and other 
things were given to the brahmans and others. 
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to be built ; and the nobles also were to build houses and palaces 
suitable to their rank. For it was determined that so long as 
"'Alí Kuli Khán and his brother should remain in the world, 
Jaunpür should be the capital of the State. The royal forces 
were sent in pursuit of the fugitives, with instructions to take 
no rest until they had inflicted the punishment due to them. 
When ’Alf Kuli Khan heard of this, he left the Siwálik hills, 
whither he had fled, and came to the side of the Ganges. "Then 
‘he sent a faithful follower named Mirz& Mubarak Rizwi! to’ 
Court with a message. This man went along with the mother 
of Khán-zamán to Khán-khánán, and delivered his message. 
Khán-khánán, with the assistance of Mir ’Abdu-] Latif, Mulla 
' Abdu-lla Makhdümu-l Mulk, who was Shaikhu-l Islám of Hind, 
and Shaikh 'Abdu-n Nabi the Sadr, again made intercession for 
Khán-zamán ; and the Emperor, in his great kindness, once more 
pardoned his offenees. 

Khwája-jahán, Mir Murtaza Sharifi, and Makhdámu-1 Mulk 
were commanded to go to Khán-zamán, to reprove him, and to 
convey to him the glad tidings of his forgiveness. When the 
party reached the camp of Khán-zamán, he came forth to meet 
them, and conducted them with great honour to his dwelling. 
He detained them some time, and treated them most respect- 
fully. Then as required, he expressed contrition for his faults, 
took an oath of fidelity, and bade his visitors farewell The 
Emperor's opponents having repented of their unrighteous deeds, 
and made their submission, he returned to the capital in the 
beginning of the eleventh year of the reign, corresponding with 
978 H. « 


Eleventh year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Monday, 20th 
eSha'bán, 973 x. (12th March, 1566). The Court reached the 
capital Agra at the beginning of this year, on Friday, the 8th 


1 This was the title he afterwards acquired. He was at this timo called Mirz& 
Mírak.—Badáúní, vol. ii, p. 84. 
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Ramazin, After a few days’ rest and pleasure, the Emperor 
visited Nagar-chin, a fine building which he had founded. [ His 
pleasure in the game of chaugdn; game played at night with fire- 
balls. Death of Muhammad Yusuf Khán Atka, Kokaltdsh of the 
Emperor, from excessive drinking. | 


March of Mahdi Kasim Khan to Garha, and Flight of .A'saf 
Khán to Khan-saman. 


The Emperor’s mind being now relieved from all anxiety in 
respect of “Ali Kuli Khán and other rebels, Mahdi Kásim 
Khán, one of the old nobles of the Imperial house, was sent 
with 3000 or 4000 men to Garha to settle the affairs of that 
country, and to capture Asaf Khan. Before Mahdi Kásim 
Khan arrived, Asaf Khan quitted the fort of Ohaurágarh, and 
went off into the jungles. He wrote a letter, full of humility 
and repentance, to the Emperor, asking permission to go on the 
pilgrimage. Mahdi Kásim Khan, on arriving in Garha, secured 
all the country, and went in pursuit of Asaf Khán, who then 
wrote letters to Khán-zamán, proposing to go and join him. 
Khán-zamán wrote in reply, inviting him to come to him. Asaf 
Khán, deceived by this, went to Jaunpür, along with his brother 
Wazir Khan; but at the very first audience he beheld the arro- 
gance of Khán-zamán, and was sorry that he had come. Mahdi 
Kasim Khan, being in despair of capturing the fugitive, returned 
to Garha, and he sent back to Court the men who had been 
despatched to reinforce him. 

Khán-zamán sent Asaf Khán along with Bahádur Khán 
to seize upon some territories which were in the hands of 
the Afghans; but he kept Wazir Khan near himself, and 
‘appointed men to watch him. Wazir Khan sent a person to 
Asaf Khan to say, “I intend to fly from this place at such 
and such a time: do you also in some way or other get aways 
from Bahádur Khán." Asaf Khán accordingly, leaving all his 
baggage and property behind, went off in the night, and took 
the road to Karra-Mánikpür. In the course of the night 
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he travelled thirty kos, but Bahadur Khan pursued him, and 
overtook him between Jaunpüár and Mánikpür. A fight ensued, 
in which Asaf Khán was defeated and taken prisoner. DBahádur 
Khán threw him into a howda on an elephant, and went on his 
way, when Wazir Khan, who had got away from Khán-zafhán, 
eame up. Dahádur Khan, feeling that he was unable to cope 
with Wazir Khan, gave orders for putting Asaf Khán to death 
at once in the Aowda. Sword-cuts were aimed at Asaf Khan, 
three of his fingers were cut off, and he received a wound also in 
the nose; but Wazir Khan fought his way through, and rescued 
his brother. The two brothers then went to Karra, and Bahadur 
Khan returned without accomplishing his object. Wazir Khan 
proceeded to Court, and, through the intervention of Muzaf- 
far Khan, he was admitted to an audienco, and received pardon 
for his own and his brother's offences, while His Majesty was 
near Lahore, engaged in the pursuit of Mirzá Muhammad 
Hakím and in hunting, as will be related in their appropriate 
place. A farmdn of favour and conciliation was sent to Asaf 
Khan. 


Mirza Sulaiman’s fourth attempt upon Kábul. 


It has been related in a former page how Mirzá Sulaiman led 
his army against Kábul, and how the Imperial forces were sent 
to the assistance of Mirzá Muhammad Hakim. Mirzé Sulaimán, 
unable to resist, retreated to Dadakhshán, and the Imperial 
nobles, having taken leave of Mirzá Muhammad Hakim, returned 
to Hindüstán. Sulaimán being now informed of the return of 
the Entperor’s forces, assembled his army in Dadakhshán, and 
marched with his wife Khurram Begam to effect the conquest 
of Kábul. Mirzá Muhammad Hakim left Kábul in charge of 
Ma'süm Koka, who was in his confidence, and had a reputation. 
for courage. He himself went with Khwája Hasan Nakshabandí 
and the army into the valley of the Ghorband. Mirzá Sulaimán 
advanced to Kábul, and invested the fortress. When he found 
that he was not likely to capture it, he took counsel, and sent 
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his wife Khurram Begam into Ghorband to Mirzá Muhammad 
Hakím, in order to delude him with a show of kindness and 
friendship, and to prevail over him by plausible representations. 
Khurram Begam accordingly left Mirzá Sulaimáu before Kábul, 
and" went towards Ghorband. She sent forward some persons 
to assure Mirzá Muhammad Hakim of her great affection for 
him, that having no son of her own, she looked upon him as her 
son, and that the great object of her Journey was to bring about 
concord and unity. 

Mirzá Muhammad Hakim, in consequence of this message, 
determined to have a meeting with Khurram Begam at Kará- 
bagh, which is about ten kos from Kábul; and he sent messen- 
gers to her to inform her of his intention, and to receive from 
her satisfactory assurances, Khurram Begam showed great joy 
at the prospect of a meeting, and affirmed with strong oaths that 
she had no deceitful or iiehoitétous designs, and that her sole 
object was unanimity. The messengers listened to those words 
and returned. They had not gone far, when that stupid! woman 
sent off messengers in hot haste to Mirzá Sulaiman, informing 
him of the intended mecting at Karábágh, and advising him to 
come there secretly with all speed, and await his opportunity. 
Mirz& Sulaimán left Muhammad Kuli Shagháli, a man of 
courage and one of his confidential nobles, with 1000 men, in 
charge of his daughters, who were with him in his camp at 
Kábul. With the rest of the army he made a forced march to 
the neighbourhood of Karábágh, and there took post in ambush. 

The messengers sent by Mirzá Muhammad Hakim to Khur- 
ram Begam returned to him, and reported all her assurances and 
pledges. They strongly urged him to meet her, and Khwaja 
Hasan Nakshabandi exerted his influence to the same end. 
But Baki Kákshál was opposed to the Mirzá's going, and said 
the woman was intent upon some stratagem and deception, 
Mirzá Muhammad Hakim, howevér, having promised to meet 
Khurram Begam, would not listen to B&ki Kákshá!'s objections, 


1 ndkis-'akl, hardly an appropriate epithet. 
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and proceeded with a few trusty followers towards Karábágh. 

When they reached the appointed place, some of Mirzá Sulai- 
man’s soldiers, who had got separated in the night, came in and 
made known the fact of Mirzá Sulaiman having come, and of 
his lying in concealment. As soon as he was informed of this, 
Mirzá Muhammad Hakim returned, and Sulaiman, being in- 
formed of his departure, set off in pursuit. In the pass of 
Sanjad-darra they overtook some of Mirz4 Muhammad Hakim’s 
men, and made them prisoners. They also plundered the Mirzá's 

baggage, etc., which was in the rear, and they stopped in the pass. 

The Mirzá himself, along with Muhammad Hakim, reached 
Ghorband. From thence they went to Jalálábád, and afterwards 
to tho banks of the Indus. 

As soon as he crossed the river, the Mirzá wrote a letter to the 
Emperor, and sent it by his envoys. "They reached the Court at 
the time it was at Nagar-chín, and were honoured with an inter- 
view. They presented the Mirzá's letter, in which he set forth 
the unfortunate state of his affairs. Intelligence of the distrac- 
tions at Kabul had reached the Court before their arrival, and 
the Emperor had appointed Farídün Khán, maternal unele of 
the Mirzá, and a noble of the Imperial Court, to go to his assist- 
ance, He now sent Khush-khabr Khán, one of the royal heralds, 
with money, goods of IHindüstán, and a horse and saddle, to the 
Mirza; and he wrote a farmán, in which he said that if the Mirzé. 
required assistance, he would send the amírs of the Panjab to 
support him. 

When Khush-khabr Khán approached the eamp, the Mirzá 
hastened out with due ceremony and respect to receive the 
Jarman. After the arrival of Khush-khabr Khan, Farídün 
laboured to instigate the Mirzé to hostile attempts, representing 
that it would be easy for him to effect the conquest of Lahore. 
Hostilities having been resolved upon, he tried to persuade the. 
Mirzá to seize Khush-khabr Khán. But although the Mirzá 
had been led away by his foolish persuasions, he was too honour- 
able to consent to the detention of Khush-khabr Khán; so he 
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invited the Khán to his presence secretly, and sent him away. 
Sultán ’Alf, a clerk who had fled from the Court, and Hasan 
Khán, brother of Shahábu-d dín Ahmad Khán, who was in 
Kabul, helped to excite the hostile spirit, and added their voices 
to Farídün's. 

Won over by their persuasions, the Mirz& broke into open 
revolt, and marched against Lahore. Upon coming into the 
neighbourhood of the city, he began to plunder. Some of the 
nobles of the Panjab, such as Mir Muhammad Khán-i Kalán,! 
Kutbu-d din Muhammad Khan, and Sharif Muhammad, hearing 
of these proceedings, assembled in Lahore. They looked to 
the safety of the fort, and wrote an account of the Mirzá's 
rebellion and hostile acts to the Emperor. On arriving near 
Lahore, the Mirzá encamped in the garden of Mahdí Kásim 
Khan, which is in sight of the city. Several times he marshalled 
his forces, and advanced to the foot of the fortifications ; but the 
amira of the Panjáb repulsed him with the fire of their guns 
and muskets. _ At length, when intelligence came of the advance 
of the royal forces, the Mirza, feeling unable to offer resistance, 
took to flight. 


March of the Army to Lahore. 


When the hostile proceedings of Mirzi Muhammad Hakim 
became known to the Emperor, his countenance showed the 
anger which he felt, and he gave orders for the preparation of 
the army. Leaving Mu’nim Khan Khán-khánán in charge of 
Kara, the capital, and Muzaffar Khan in direction of the déwáni, 
on the 3rd Jumáda-l awwal, 974 H., he began his march. In 
ten days he reached Dehli, and went to visit the shrines of the 
saints who there repose, and bestowed his royal bounty on the 
poor and needy. From thence he proceeded by regular marches 
to Sirhind. He was greatly pleased with the bdzdrs of this 
town, and commended Hafiz Rakhna, who was the shikkddr; and 


1 « And all the Atka amiras,” 4.e. all tho relations of Shamsu-d din Muhammad Atka. 
—-Bad&ünt, vol. ii. p. 91,- Tho Khan-i Kalan was elder brother of Shamsu-d din. 
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placed the sarkdrdart of that place in his charge. After erossing 
the Jumna, he received intelligence of the flight of Mirzé 
Muhammad Hakim, but he went on joyfully to Lahore. Upon 
approaching the city, the great amirs, who had exhibited their 
loyalty and devotion, came forth to meet him, and received dis- 
tinguished marks of royal favour. In the month of Rajab he 
arrived at Lahore, the dáru-s saltanat, and took up his abode in 
tho house of Mahdí Kásim Khán, in the citadel. By command 
of Ilis Majesty, Kutbu-d din Muhammad Khén and Kamál 
Khan Gakhar went in pursuit of Mirzá Muhammad Hakim, and 
advanced boyond the pargana of Bahra. There they learnt that 
the Mirzá had crossed the Indus, so they returned. 

When Mirzá Muhammad Hakím heard that Mirzá Sulaimán 
had gone back to Dadakhshán, he made haste to Kabul. It 
has been related in a former page how Mirza Sulaimán left 
his daughters in his camp at Kábul, and went off in haste to 
seize upon Mirzá Muhammad Hakim at Karábágh. Next day 
Muhammad Ma’sim Koka, whom Mirzá Muhammad Hakim 
had left in command at Kábul, sent out a force to attack the 
besiegers’ camp, and defeated them. Muhammad Kuli Shaghali, 
who was in command, gave up his baggage to plunder, and went 
off with the daughters of Mirzé Sulaiman to Chahár-diwár 
Bagh, a place in the vicinity, and there entrenched himself. 
The Kábul forces surrounded the place, and sought to make him 
and Mirzá Sulaimán's daughters their prisoners; but Ma'süm 
Koka, considering it ‘unseemly to make prisoners of the ladies, 
recalled his men, Mirz& Sulaiman returned unsuccessful from 
Karábágh, and again laid siege to Kabul, but Ma'süm Koka 
had grown bold and daring. Every day he sent out parties of 
men, and sorely troubled the besiegers. The weather grew very 
cold, so Mirzá Sulaimán became desirous of peace. Ma'süm 
Koka was aware of his distress, and was anxious to fight; so he 
would not make peace. Finally, Mirzá Sulaimán sent in Kazi 
Khan Badakhshi, who had been tutor of Ma’sim Koka, and 
prevailed upon him to send the Mirzá a small present. Peace 
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was thus made. The Mirzá first sent on his wife, and then 
followed her to Badakhshán. 

When the Imperial Court arrived at Lucknow, many of the 
saminddrs of the country came in to pay their allegiance, and 
were graciously received. Those who were unable to come them- 
selves sent their representatives with presents and offerings, and 
their assurances of loyalty. Among them, Muhammad Baki 
Tarkhán, son of Mirza 'Tsá, ruler of Sindh, sent his ambassadors 
to Court, to say that his father, who had been one of the 
dependents of the Imperial throne, was dead, and that he, the 
successor, considered himself among the vassals of the Emperor. 
Sultán Mahmúd, the governor (wali) of the fort, supported by 
the Kazilbáshís of Kandahár, was making attacks upon his 
territories, and he therefore besought the Emperor to prevent 
these molestations. In compliance with this application, the 
Emperor sent a farmán to Sultán Mahmúd, directing him to 
keep within his own boundaries, and not to attack tho territories 
of Muhammad Báki. 

During the stay at Lahore, a letter arrived from Agra, from 
Mu'nim Khán Khán-khánán, with the intelligence that the sons 
of Muhammad Sultán Mirzá and Ulügh Mirza, by name Ibrá- 
him Husain Mirzá, Muhammad Husain Mirza, and Shah Mirza, 
who held jágírs in the sarkdr of Sambal, had broken out in 
rebellion. And when he, Khán-khánán, had marched as far as 
Dehli to punish them, they had heard of his approach, and had 
gone off towards Mandi. This Muhammad Sultan Mirza was 
son of Wis Mirzá, son of Mankará Mirzá, son of Mansür, son 
of Mankará, son of 'Umar Shaikh, son of Amir Tímür Gürgán 
Sáhib-kirán. His mother was a daughter of Sultán Husain 
Mirza. After the death of Sultán Husain Mirzá, he came to 
the Court of the Emperor Bábar, and was honourably received. 
The Emperor Humáyün also treated him with consideration 
during the days of his reign. His sons, Ulügh Mirzá and Sháh 
Mirzá, were also in the service of Humáyün. These men had 
several times been guilty of rebellious actions, and their offences 
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had been forgiven. Uligh Beg was killed in an attack upon 
the Hazara country, and Sháh Mirzá was killed by the arrows 
of robbers in the pass of Ma'müra, about ten parasangs from 
Kábul. Ulügh Beg left two sons, Sultán Muhammad Mirzé 
and Sikandar Mirzá. His Majesty [Humáyün] treated them 
kindly, and to Sikandar Mirza he gave the title of Ulügh Mirza, 
and to Sultan Muhammad Mirzé the title of Shah Mirza. 
When the Emperor Akbar succeeded to the throne, Muhammad 
Sultan Mirzá had grown old, so he was excused service, and 
the pargana of ’Azampur, in Sambal, was settled upon him for 
his maintenance. Several sons were borne to him in his old 
age—Ibrahim Husain Mirzá, Muhammad Husain Mirza, and 
’Akil Husain Mirzé. To every one of these the Emperor gave 
suitable ydgtrs, and advanced them to the dignity of amérs. 
They were constantly in attendance upon His Majesty, rendering 
their services. When the Emperor returned from his Jaunpir 
campaign, they repaired to their /ágírs, and remained in Sambal. 
But when His Majesty went to Lahore, to repress the attempt 
of Mirzá Muhammad Hakim, Uligh Mirzá and Sháh Mirza, 
in concert with their uncles Ibréhim Husain and Mirzá Mu- 
hammad Husain, broke out into rebellion, and attacked several 
parganas. But the jdgírdárs of the neighbourhood gathered 
together and attacked them, so that they had to fly to Málwa, 
as will be related in the sequel. 


Twelfth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Monday, 2nd 
Ramazán, 974 m. (12th Feb. 1567). At the beginning of this 
year, which was near the Nauros, His Majesty determined to 
go out for a Kamurgha hunt. An order was issued to all the 
great amirs for forty miles round Lahore to drive the animals 
together into a large plain, situated about five kos from Lahore. 


1 Kamurgha, a Turki word for a great battue, in which the game is driven into a 
centre by a large circle of beaters.—_Akbar-ndma, vol, ii. pp. 354, 421. 
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Accordingly the amírs, under the direction of Mir Muhammad 
Atka, drove together about fifteen thousand animals, deer, nil- 
gáos, jackals, foxes, etc., into that plain. The extent of this 
hunting ground was five kos on every side, and the Emperor's 
tent (kasar), which he used in his campaigns, was brought here 
and set up. The Emperor then mounted, and went out to hunt. 
The amtrs and the khdns daily drew their lines closer, and 
narrowed the circle. When several days had passed in this 
sport, His Majesty graciously gave his attendants permission to 
shoot, and afterwards made tho permission general, so that there 
was no soldier or any person who did not get several kinds of 
game. After the sport was over, the Emperor returned towards 
the city, and on reaching the river of Lahore, he plunged into 
the water on horseback and swam over. Of the attendants who 
followed His Majesty, Khush-khabr Khán Yasdwal and Mir 
Muhammad, son of Sher Muhammad Kürdár, were drowned. 
While the hunt was going on, Hamid Bakri, one of the most 
favoured equerries (yasdwal), having drunk too much, had 
wounded one of the Emperor’s attendants with an arrow. This 
person found an opportunity in the course of the hunting to 
complain to the Emperor, who ordered Kalij Khan to strike off 
the offenders head. Kalij Khan used a sword, which broke 
with the blow, without doing the culprit any harm. When tite 
Emperor saw this, he respited him, but had him exposed to 
public derision. 

About this time Muzaffar Khan, who had been left m charge 
of the diwdnt at Agra, proceeded to the camp of the Emperor, 
along with Wazir Khan, brother of Asaf Khan, and joined it 
while he was out on the hunting excursion. The author's father, 
who had remained behind at Agra on government business, 
accompanied Muzaffar Khan on this journey, and I, the author 
of this work, went along with my father. In fine; the Emperor 
forgave the offences of Asaf Khán and Wazir Khan, and 
admitted the.latter to an audience. A command was given that 
Asaf Khan, along with Majnün Khán Kákshál, should go to 
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Karra-Mánikpár, and provide for the safety of the dependent 
territories, 

Intelligence now arrived that "Ali Kuli Khan, Bahádur Khan, 
and Sikandar Khan had again broken their engagements, and 
risen in rebellion.! Hereupon the Emperor placed their vakil 
Mirzá Mírak Rizwi in custody of Khan Baki Khan, and leaving 
the direction of the affairs of the Panjáb in the charge of Mir 
Muhammad Khan and all the Atkas, on the 12th Ramazan, 
974 m. (22nd March, 1567), he started on his return to Agra. 

When the Emperor arrived at Thánesar, there was an assem- 
blage of Jogis and Sannydsis on the banks of a lake called Kur- 
khet. This is a sacred place of the brahmans, and on occasion of 
eclipses the people of Hindüstán flock thither from all parts to 
bathe. There was a great assemblage there on this occasion, 
and the people were bestowing their gifts of gold and silver, 
and jewels and stuffs, upon the brahmans. Many of them threw 
themselves into the water, and the Jogis and Sannydsis? were 
gathering a rich harvest from their charity. In consequence of 
a feud which existed between these two sccts, they came to the 
Emperor, secking permission to settle it by fighting. The 
Sannydsis were between two and three hundred in number, and 
the Jogis, who wear only rags, were over five hundred. Whon 
tlie adversaries stood ready to begin the fray, by tho Emperor's 
order, some soldiers smeared their persons with ashes, and went 
to support the Sannydsts, who were the weaker party. A fierce 
fight ensued, and many were killed. The Emperor greatly 
enjoyed the sight. At length the Jogis were defeated, and the 
Sannyásis were the victors. 

When the Imperial camp reached Dehli, Mirzá Mirak Rizwi, 
who had been left in the charge of Khan Bákí Khan, made his 
escape, and although the Khan pursued him, he did not succeed 


1 They had caüsed the khutba to be read in the name of Mirzá Muhammad 
Hak(m.—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 869. 

2 Abd-1 Fazl sáys the two sects were called “Gurs and Puris” (Akbar-ndma, 
vol. ii. p. 361); and he also speaks of the pleasure that Akbar derived from wit- 
nessing the fight, | 
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in recaptyring him, and so, being apprehensive of the Emperor’s 
displeasure, he himself fled. Tatar Khan, the governor of Dehli, 
reported that Muhammad Amin Diwána, who had fled from 
Lahore, had gone to the houso of Shaháb Khán Turkomán, 
where he stayed some days, and after obtaining from him pecu- 
niary assistance and a horse, had gone off to join the insur- 
gents. This greatly incensed the Emperor, and he directed 
Sháh Fakhru-d din Meshhedí to apprehend Shaháb Khan. 
When the Emperor was encamped at the village of Palwal? 
Shaháb Khán was brought in for punishment, and was there 
executed. 

Upon arriving at Agra, the Emperor was informed that Khán- 
zaman was besieging the fort of Shergarh, four kos distant from 
Kanauj, in which fort Mirzá Yusuf Khan was shut up. Nineteen 
days after his arrival at Agra, the Emperor left Khán-khánán in 
charge of the city, and on Monday, the 23rd Shawwal, 974 u., 
marched towards Jaunpár. When he reached the pargana of 
Saket, 'Alí Kuli Khan decamped from before Shergarh, and fled 
to his brother Bahádur Khán, who was in Mánikpür. Tho 
royal camp was next pitched near the town of Bhojpür, and the 
Emperor detached Muhammad Kuli Khan Birlas, Muzaffar 
Khan, Raja Todar Mal, Sháh Bidágh Khan and his son 'Abdu-l 
Matlab Hasan Khán, ’Adil Muhammad, Khwája Ghiyásu-d din 
"Ali Bakhshé, and other officers, with nearly 6000 horse, against 
Sikandar, who was in Oudh. Ho himself continued his march 
towards Mánikpür. 

When he reached the pargana of Rai Bareilly, he learnt 
that ’Ali Kulí Khán and Bahadur Khan had crossed the Ganges 
with the object of proceeding towards Kálpí? He then directed 
his camp to proceed under the command of Khwaja Jahan to 


1 He had made an attempt upon the life of one of the Imperial generals, and was 
condemned to death; but his punishment was commuted for the bastinado and 
imprisonment. He received the corporal punishment, and escaped next day.— 
Akbar-ndima, vol. ii. p. 358. 9 

3 Half way between Dehli and Muttra. 

3 The Akbar-ndma (vol. ii. p. 366) says “ Gwalior.” 
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+ 
the fort of Karra, and then marched with all possible speed 
to the ferry of Mánikpür. There he crossed the river upon 
the back of an elephant, and from 1000 to 1500 men swam 
the river along with him. Majnin Khán and Asaf Khán, 
who were in advance, constantly sent back intelligence of the- 
enemy. It so happened that ’Ali Kuli Khan and Bahádur Khén 
had occupied themselves all that night in wine-drinking and 
licentiousness, and were hoedless of everything else. The warlike 
demonstrations against them they attributed to the daring of 
Majniin Khán, and would not believe that the Emperor was 
near at hand. 

On Sunday, the 1st Zí-l hijja, the Emperor made his disposi- 
tions for action, He himself took command of the centre. 
Asaf Khán and all the Atkas? were on the right; Majnün 
Khan and other amírs were on the left, This day His Majesty 
rode an elephant called Bálsundar, and Mirz& Koka, who 
bore the title of 'Azam IChán, was seated in the howda with 
him. The enemy, being now fully aware of the Emperor’s 
advance, prepared themselves for death. They drew out their 
forces, and sent a body of men to opposo the advanced guard 
of the Emperor? Bábá Khan Kákshál, who commanded the 
advance, repulsed them and drove them back upon the lines of 
^Alí Kulí Khán. In the confusion, the horse of one of the 
fugitives ran against the horse of 'Alí Kulí Khán, and the 
Khán's turban fell off. Bahadur Khan saw this, and his spirit 
being roused, he made a bold charge upon the advanced guard 
under Bábá Khan, and drove it back upon the ranks of 
Majnün ‘Khan. Bahddur Khan in the pursuit came between 
these two forces. Ile fought manfully, but his horse, being 


1 There had been heavy rains; the country was flooded, and the river much 
swollen. —.445aa -ndma, vol. ii. p. 366. 
? The word “Atkas” is taken from Bad&üní (vol. ii. p. 96). The name used in 
the MSS. of the Zadakdé is doubtful. 
e3 Only 500 men and 500 clephants had managed to keep up with the Emperor. 
The rest followed and took part in the fight as they arrived, —.dAkbar-ndna, vol, ii, 
p. 968. 
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wounded by an arrow, became unmanageable, and he was thrown 
to the ground and made prisoner. 

As -the battle grew hot, the Emperor slighted from his 
elephant and mounted à horse. Then he gave orders for the 
elephants to be driven against the lines of ^Alí Kuli Khan. 
There was among them an elephant named Híránand, and when 
he approached the ranks of the enemy, they let loose against 
him an elephant called Diyána; but Híránand gave him such 
a butt, that he fell upon the spot. ’Ali Kuli Khán received a 
wound from an arrow, and while he was engaged in drawing it 
out, another arrow struck his.horse. The animal became restive, 
and 'Alí Kuli Khág also was thrown. An elephant named 
Narsing now came up, and was about to crush him, when ’Ali 
Kuli- Khan cried out to the driver, ** T am a great man; if you 
take me alive to the Emperor, he will reward you.” The driver 
paid no heed to his words, but drove tho animal over him and 
crushed him under foot. When the field was cleared of the 
enemy, Nazar Bahadur placed Bahadur Khan behind him on a 
horse, and conducted him to the presence of tho Emperor. By 
the efforts of the amirs he was put to death. After a little 
while, the head of 'Alí Kuli Khán-zamán was also brought.! 
The Emperor then alighted from his horse, and returned thanks 
for this victory. This battle was fought at the villago of Man- 
karwál, one of the dependencies of Josí and Payág, now known 
as Illahábás, on Monday, the 1st Zi-1 hijja, 974 n. 

While the Emperor was on his campaign against Khán-zamán, 
the author's father remained at Agra, in the performance of his 
duty to the Emperor, and the author himself was at Agra with 
bim. Every day turbulent and designing mon spread disastrous 
news. One day I said to one of my companions, ** Suppose we 
Bet some favourable reports afloat P" and he asked what we 
‘should say, and I replied, * Let us say that news has come, 
that they are bringing in the heads of Khán-zamán and Bahadur 

1 His death being doubted, a reward was offered for every head, His head was 
then brought in and recognized, —Akbar-ndina, vol. ii. p. 371. 
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Khan.” I told this. story to several persons. Three days 
afterwards ’Abdu-lla, son of Murád Beg, brought in the heads 
of Khán-zamán and Bahádur Khan. The rumour was started 
in Agra on the very day they were slain. 

When tho Emperor’s mind was relieved from all apprehension 
about his adversaries, he proceeded to Josi and Payag, and there 
rested two days. Some persons, who had deserted the royal 
army to join ’Ali Kuli Khan, were here brought in, and were 
handed over to keepers. He then proceeded to Benares.? Every 
follower of 'Alí Kuli Khan who came forward and was sub- 
missive to the Emperor’s power was pardoned. From Benares 
he went to Jaunpür, and remained three days in sight of that 
city. Somo of "Ali Kuli Khán's men, who had escaped from 
the battle-field and fled to Jaunpür, were all forgiven and kindly 
treated. From thence he went, attended by four or five persons, 
and, by rapid travelling, in the course of three days he reached 
tho Ganges, at the ferry of Karra and Mánikpür, where there 
was a camp. Crossing the river in a boat, he went and rested 
in the fortress. ‘Then he wrote to Mu'ním Khan Khán-khánán, 
summoning him from Agra. 

Several jágírdárs of the Eastern province paid their respects, 
and were dismissed with honour. Some men of ’Ali Kuli’s 
army, who were prisoners and always intent upon creating a 
disturbance, such as Khán Kuli Uzbek, Yar 'Ali and Mirzá 
Beg Kákshál, people of Majuün 'Alí Khan, Khushhál Beg 
one of the guards of tho late Emperor Humáyün, Mír Sháh 
Badakhshi, and other malcontents, met with a terrible fate.? 

1 Abüsl Fazl tells a similar story of his father. He says that while the Emperor 
was on this campaign, the hopes of the disaffected roso to the highest pitch, and 
Mu'ním Kh4n, who was in charge of the capital, was sorely troubled, In his per- 
plexity, he consulted Shaikh Mubárak, who predicted that the heads of the rebels 
would be brought in.—Akbar-ndina, vol. ii. p. 373. 

2 The people of Benares had closod their gates, so orders were given for plundering 
the city.—Akbar-ndma, vol, ii. p. 378. 

3 Trampled to death by elephants.— 7. Alfi. Bad&üni informs us (vol. ii. p. 100) 
that Kází Tawáísí, the Kazi of the Imperial camp, gave it as his opinion that the 


execution of these prisoners and the seizure of their property was unlawful. For 
this independent judgment he was dismissed. à 
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Mirzá Mírak Rizwi Meshhedí, the vakil of 'Al Kuli Khán, 
who had fled from Court to join the latter, was taken prisoner on 
the day of battle, and was ordered to be cast under the feet of an 
elephant. But the elephant merely rubbed him with his trunk, 
and finally, in virtue of his being a saiyid, his crime was forgivon. 

Khán-khánán, who had been summoned from Agra, now waited 
upon His Majesty, and was invested with the care and govern- 
ment of the jdgírs of ’Alf Kuli Khán and Dahádur Khan in 
Jaunpür, Benares, Gházípür, the fort of Ohunár and Zamániya, 
as far as the ferry of Chaunsa. He also recoived a present of a 
splendid robe, and of a horse. In the midst of the rainy season, 
in Zi-l hijja, 974, the Emperor began his homoward march, and 
in Muharram, 975, arrived at Agra. 

It has been previously mentioned that Muhammad Kulí Khán 
Birlas and Muzaffar Khán were sent with a force against Sikan- 
dar, and went towards Oudh. On hearing of their approach, 
Sikandar took refuge in a fort.! The royal forces came up and 
laid siege to the fort. Sikandar was already hard pressed, when 
the nows arrived of the destruction of 'Alí Kuli Khan and 
Bahádur Khan. This greatly dispirited the Uzbeks, and thoy 
sent men to'Alí Kuli and Muzaffar Khan, to treat for peace. 
Having thus engaged the commanders in negociations, Sikandar 
evacuated the fort by the gate towards the river, and embarked 
in boats. As he had all the boats, the Imperial generals were 
unable to cross the river. Sikandar again sent a message to 
them, declaring that he was quite ready to keep the engagement 
he had made, but his men were suspicious. lle therefore re- 
quested that they would come out in a boat to the middle of the 
river, and he would meet them with two or three persons and 
settle the terms. "This would satisfy his men, and they would 
proceed together to Court. Muhammad Kuli Khan Birlas, 
Muzaffar Khán, and Rájá Todar Mal agreed to this proposition, 
and went out to the middle of the stream. Sikandar Khán, on 
the other side, came out with two or three persons, and had the 


1 The fort of Oudh.—Bad44ni, vol. ii. p. 101. 
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interview.! The amirs promised to sue for the pardon of Sikan- 
dar, and swore that they would make no attack on the lives or 
. property of him or his men. Upon this agreement, they sepa- 
rated, and each party went to his own side. 

Sikandar then made two days’ march, and wrote to the amirs, 
stating that the rise of the waters had prevented his staying on 
the banks of the river. On hearing of his departure, the amirs 
went after him. When they reached Gorakhpir, they discovered 
that he had erossed the river and gone off. The country before 
them belonged to the Afgháns, into which they could not enter 
without the order of the Emperor. They wrote a statement of 
the position to Court, and received an answer to the effect, that 
as Sikandar had left the Imperial territory, it was unnecessary 
to pursue him. His estates and jdgirs were given to Muhammad 
Kuli Khan DBirlás. The amirs, on being acquainted with tho 
contents of the letter, left Muhammad Kuli Khán, and returned 
to Court. 


Conquest of the Fort of Chitor.? 


Many saminddrs and rdjds of Hindustan had become subjects 
of the Imperial throne. But Rana Udi Singh, Rájá of Márwár, 
confident in the strength of his fortresses, and the number of 
his men and elephants, had thrown off his allegiance. Now that 
the Emperor had returned to the capital, with his mind at rest 
in respect of ’Ali Kuli Khan and other rebels, he turned his 
attention towards the capture of Chitor. He accordingly began 
to make preparations for the campaign. The pargana of Bayána 
was taken from H4ji Muhammad Khan Sístání, and given in 
jágir to Asaf Khán, who was ordered to proceed thither, and 
collect provisions and materials for the army. The Emperor 
followed to the town of Bari, with the avowed intention of 


1 Abú-l Fagl places this conference after Sikandar's escape, and says that he 
demanded the restoration of his jdgír and offices, and acted in a very false and 
unworthy manner.—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 877. 


2 See suprà, p. 169. 
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hunting,,and there killed a thousand animals in sport. Then he 
ordered his army to be brought up, and proceeded onwards to 
Mü-maidána. When he reached the fort of Süpar, he found . 
that, hearing of his approach, the men who garrisoned that fort 
for Ráí Surjan of Rantambhor, had abandoned it and fled to 
Rantambhor. The fort was placed in charge of Nazar Bahádur, 
one of the Imperial adherents. From thence he went on to 
Kota, one of the parganas of that country, of which he made 
Sháh Muhammad Khán Kandahári the governor. Next he 
marched to Gágrün,* on the borders of Málwa. 

Mirzá Ulüágh and Mirzá Sháh, sons of Muhammad Sultán 
Mirzá, had fled from Sambal, and had come into these parts, 
where they had begun a revolt, which the Emperor deemed it 
necessary to suppress. He therefore appointed Shahábu-d din 
Ahmad Khan, Shéh Bidách Khán, Muhammad Murád Khan, 
and Háji Muhammad Sístáni to jágirs in Manda, and charged 
them with that duty. When the amírs reached Ujjain, which 
is one of the chief places in that country, they found that the 
Mirzás, on hearing of the Emperor's approach, had assembled 
together and fled to Gujarát, to Changíz Khán, the ruler of that 
country, who had been one of the adherents of Sultán Mahmüd 
Gujaráti. So the amirs obtained possession of Manda without 
opposition. 

When the Emperor marched from Gágrün, Ráná Udi Singh 
left seven or eight thousand men to hold Chitor, under the 
command of a Rájpüt named Jai Mal, a valiant chief, who had 
fought against Mirzá Sharafu-d din Husain, in the fort of 
Mirtha, as before related. The Ráná himself, with all his 
relatives and dependents, took refuge in the hills and jungles. 

The fort of Chitor is seated on a hill, which is about one Kos in 
height, and has no connexion with any other hill, The length 
of the fortress is three kos, and the width half a kos. It contains 


1 Or “ Si{wi-Stipar.”—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 881. ‘Sheopoor,” 120 miles S.W. 
of Agra. 
2 Near the junction of the Ahd ond Káli Sind in Kota. 
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plenty of running water. Under His Majesty’s orders, the 
ground round the fort was portioned out among the different 
amirs. 

The royal forces were ordered to plunder and lay waste the 
country, and Asaf Khán was sent to Rámpür, a prosperous 
town of the province. He attacked and captured the fort, and 
ravaged all the neighbourhood. Husain Kuli Khán was sent 
with a detachment towards U'dípár and Kombalmir,? which is 
one of the chief fortresses in that country, and is the residence 
of the Rana. He ravaged several towns and villages, but finding 
no trace of the Rand, he returned to the Imperial camp. 

When tho siege of Chitor had been carried on some time, the 
Emperor ordered the construction of sdbdts, and the digging of 
mines. About 5000 builders and carpenters and stonemasons 
were collected, and began their work of constructing sábáís on 
two sides of the fort. A sdbdtis a kind of wall which is begun 
at musket-shot distance (from the fort), and under the shelter of 
its planks strongly fastened together and covered with raw 
hides, a kind of way (Aucha) is conducted to the fortress. The 
walls are then battered from it with guns, and a breach being 
made, the brave assailants rush into the fort. The sdddé which 
was conducted from the royal battery (morchal-i bádsháhi) was 
so extensive that ten horsemen abreast could ride along it, and 
it was so high that an elephant-rider with his spear in his hand 
could pass under it. 

While the sdébdé was in course of construction, the garrison 
kept up such a fire of guns and muskets, that more than 100 of 
the workmen and labourers employed in it were killed daily, 
although they covered themselves with shields of bull-hide. 
Corpses were used in the walls like bricks. In a short time, the 
sdbdé was completed, and carried close to the fort. 


X w 


1 About fifty miles S.E, from Chitor. Asaf Khán had previously reduced tho fort 
of Mfndal (the ** Mundalour” of Malcolm's map, ten miles. S.E. of Gágrúu ?).— 
Akbar-ndma, vol, ii, pp. 395, 396. 

2 Thirty-four miles N.W. of Udíptr. 
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The miners also carried their mines to the foot of tho walls, 
and having constructed mines under two bastions which were 
near together, they filled them with gunpowder. A party of men 
of well-known bravery, fully armed and accoutred, approached 
the* bastions, ready to rush into the fort as soon as a breach 
was made by the explosion of the mines. Fire was applied to 
both mines at the same time, but the match of one was shorter 
than the other, and that made the explosion first. The bastion 
was blown into the air, and a large breach was effected. The 
Storming party at once rushed to the breach, and were about 
to enter, when the second mine exploded, and the bastion was 
blown up. Friends and foes, who were contending in the breach, 
were hurled into the air together, and those also on whom the 
stones fell perished. It is notorious that stones of: 200 mans 
were carried to a distance of three or four kos from the walls, 
and bodies of men who had been burnt were found. Saiyid 
Jamalü-d din and * * * and a great number of tho Emperor's 
attendants, wore slain, and nearly 500 picked soldiers were killed 
by blows from the stones, A large number also of the infidels 
perished. 

After this disaster, the pride and solicitude of the Emperor be- 
came still more intent upon the reduction of the fortress. A sdbdt 
which had been laid down in the battery of Shujá'at Khan was 
now completed. On the night of Tuesday, 25th Sha'bán, 975 H., 
the Imperial forces assembled from all sides, and the wall being 
breached, a grand struggle began. Jai Mal, commander of the 
‘fortress, came into the breach to encourage his men. The Em- 
peror was seated in a gallery, which had been erected for him 
on the sdbdt, and he had a musket in his hand. The face of 
Jai Mal was discernible by the light which was cast upon the 
spot by the fire of the guns and muskets, The Emperor took aim 
at him, and so wounded him that he died upon the spot. The 
garrison was disheartened by the fall of their leader, and each 
manu hurried to his own home. They collected their wives and 

. w . 
children, property and effects, in one place, and burnt them, This 
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proceeding, in the language of the infidels of Hind, „is called 
jauhar. The royal forces were now massed, and they assaulted 
the breaches in several places. Many of the infidels rushed 
forward to defend them, and fought most valiantly. His Majesty, 
seated on the sdbdt, beheld the exertions of his men with an 
approving eye. 'Adil Muhammad Kandahárí * * * * and 
others exhibited great valour and daring, and received great 
praise. All that night the fighting went on, but in the morning, 
which was a glorious morning, the place was subdued. "The 
Emperor mounted on an elephant, and, attended by his devoted 
followers on foot, entered the fortress, An order for a general 
massacre was issued, and more than 8000 Rájpüts who were in 
the place received the reward of their deeds. After noon the 
slaughter was stayed, and the Emperor returned to his camp, - 
where he remained three days. Asaf Khán was appointed to 
rule this country, and His Majesty started for the capital, on 
Tuesday, the 25th Sha’ban. 

A curious incident in this siege was this: A person was sitting 
near the battery of the author of this book, under the shelter of 
a tree, with his right hand placed upon his knee. As an oppor- 
tunity presented itself, he raised his thumb, covered with the 
stall usually worn by archers, and just at that moment a gun 
was fired from the fortress, and the ball passed within the length 
of a barley-corn from his thumb, and did him no harm. 

When the Emperor started to effect the conquest of Chitor, he 
vowed that if he were successful, he would make a pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Khwája Mu'ínu-d din Chishti, which is at Ajmir. In 
performance of this vow, he set off for Ajmir,.and walked all the 
way on foot. On Sunday, the 7th Ramazan, he reached Ajmir. 
He performed all the observances of the pilgrimage, and made 
the poor and needy glad with his alms and offerings. He 
remained there ten days, and then departed for the capital. 


1 Abá-l Fazl states that the number of the slain amounted to near sí Aasdr 
(30,000) ; but perhaps si Aazdr, 3000, is meant,~Akbar-ndma, vol, ii. p. 407. See 
supra, p. 174, 
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The beginning of this year corresponded with Thursday, 14th 
Ramazan, 975 x. (14th March, 1568). At the beginning of this 
year the Emperor left Ajmír, and proceeded by way of Mewát 
towards Agra. On his journey, he passed a jungle which was 
the abode of lions (sher) and tigers (babar). A terrible tiger 
(sher)! came out, and His Majesty's followers, who were con- 
stantly in attendance upon him, discharged their arrows and 
stretched him in the dust. His Majesty then gave orders, that 
if a like thing should occur again, they were not to shoot until 
he directed them. As they went on, another tiger (sher), larger 
and fiercer than the first, came out and made towards the 
Emperor. No one of the attendants dared to fire without 
orders. The tiger-hunting King alighted from his horse and 
levelled a musket at the beast. The ball grazed the animal's 
face, inflicting a slight wound, which caused him to rush from 
his place towards His Majesty. The Emperor fired a second 
time, and brought hit down. At this juncture, Adil Muham- 
mad Kandahárí, boldly placed an arrow to his bow, and faced 
the animal, which then turned away from the Emperor and 
attacked him. It brought him to the ground, and was about 
to take his head in his mouth. That brave fellow, in this 
supreme moment, thrust his hand into the animal’s mouth, and 
sought to draw his dagger to stab him in the belly. But the 
handle of the dagger stuck in the sheath, and the beast gnawed 
the flesh and skin of the hand which was in his mouth. Not- 
withstanding this, 'Adil managed to draw his dagget, and in- 
flicted some deep wounds in the animal’s belly. Brave men 
gathered round on all sides and finished him. ’Adil Muhammad 
received a sword-cut besides the wounds the tiger had given him. 
He lay for some time on the bed of pain before he died of his 
' wounds. 

After the tiger hunt the royal camp moved towards Alwar, and 


. 2 It was in all probability a tiger, although the author weuld seem to use the 
words sher and babar distinctively. 
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directions were given that it should proceed thither, while the 
Emperor himself went to pay a visit to Shaikh Nizám Nárnauli. 
He then returned to the camp, and proceeded with the army to 
the capital. š 
After a stay of some months at Agra, the Emperor resolved 
to attack the fort of Rantambhor, renowned as one of the 
strongest and highest fortresses of Hindüstán. An order was 
issued for the assembling of those troops which had not been 
engaged in the sioge of Chitor. Ashraf Khan Mir-munshi and 
Sádik Khan wore sent on this servico with a large portion of 
the Imperial army. When these amirs had marched several 
stages, intelligence reached tho Emperor of disturbances created 
by the sons of Muhammad Sultán Mirzá, who had escaped from 
tho hands of Changiz Khán, in Gujarát,! and had laid siege to 
the fort of Ujjain, in Malwa, The Emperor then directed that 
Kalíj Khan, with the amirs and the army that had been sent 
*to Rantambhor, should undertake the repression of the revolt 
of the Mirzás. ^ 
Tho two forces united according to the order. On approach- 
ing Sironj Shahábu-d dín, the ruler of that sarkár, came 
forth to meet them. He joined them and marched on with 
them. When they encamped at Sárangpür, Shah Bidágh Khán 
joined them with his forces. The army had now grown very 
large. When the Mirzás were apprised of its approach, they 
raised the siege of Ujjain, and went off towards Mandi. Mu- 
hammad Murád Khán and Mirzá 'Azizu-lla, who had been 
besieged in Ujjain, being thus released, came out and joined the 
amirs. All marched together in pursuit of the Mirzás, who 
fled before them from Mandi to the banks of the Nerbadda, 
They crossed this river in such confusion that many of their 
men were drowned, Just at this time Jajh4r Khan Habshi 
murdered Changiz Khan, the ruler of Gujarat, in the tirpauliya 
maidan of Ahmadábád, When the Mirzás heard of this, they 


1 “The Mirzás did not got on amicably with Changfz Khán, and were tyrannical in 
their jdgirs, so they fled from him," —Dad&ünf, vol. ii. pp. 106, 199, 
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seized the chance which it afforded, and fled to Gujarát. The 
Imperial amírs turned back from the river Nerbadda, and the . 
Jágirdárs of Manda returned to thoir jégtrs. Kalíj Khán and 
the other amírs proceeded to Court, and were reccived with 
royal favour. On reaching Gujarat, the Mirzás first seized upon 
the fort of Chámpanir, and thon marched against Broach, to 
which they laid seige. After a while, they by stratagem got 
into their power Rustam Khán Rimi, who was besieged in the 
fort, and put him to death.2 The remainder of this transaction 
will be told in its proper place, 

In the course of this year Mir Muhammad Khán.i kalán, 
Kutbu-d din Muhammad Khan, and Kamal Khán Ghakar, 
Jágirdárs of the Panjab, wero summoned to Court. They 
hastened to obey, and in Rabí'u-l awwal, 976 m., they arrived 
and made their offerings. Husain Kuli Khan and his brother 
Ismail Khan were summoned from Nágor, and appointed to 
the government of the Panjáb instead of them. Tho jágir of 
Muhammad Khán-i kalán, in the sarkár of Santbal, became a 
tanklwáh. When the Emperor marched to conquer Rantambhor, 
Husain Kulí Khán was his personal attendant in the campaign. 
But after the reduction of Rantambhor, and the return of His 
Majesty to Agra, Husain Kuli Khán and his brother Ismail 
Kuli Khan took leavo and departed to the Panjáb. On the 
Ist Rajab, the Emperor marched from Agra against Rantambhor. 
Proceeding to Dehli, he stayed there some days and went out to 
askamurgha hunt, in.the neighbourhood of Pálam, where four 
or five thousand animals were killed. 


: Fourteenth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year agreed with 5th Ramazan, 976 n. 
(22nd February, 1569). The Emperor marched at the opening 


1 ** And Surat." —Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 418, 

-3 The fort was held by Rustam Kh&n, a Turki slave, in whose houso the sister of 
Changiz Khan had taken refuge. He fought bravely, and held out for two years; 
but being left without help, he was at length obliged to surronder, and was then “in 
a base and dastardly manner put to death.” —Akbar-ndma, vol, ii. p. 418. 
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of the year towards Rantambhor, and in a short period, arrived 
at the foot of the fort. The place was invested, batteries raised, 
sdbdts constructed, and several breaches were effected by batter- 
ing with cannon. 

Ráí Surjan, the commander of the fort, when he observed the 
progress of the siege, was brought down from the pinnaele of 
his pride and insolence, and he sent out his.two sons, Düdh 
and Dhoj by name, to ask for terms. His Majesty received 
kindly the two young men, who had come to seek his mercy, 
and pardoned their transgressions. He sent Husain Kulí Khan, 
who had received the title of Khán-jahán, into the fort to give 
assurances to Rái Surjan. He did so, and brought the Rai to 
wait upon the Emperor, when he made a frank submission, and 
was enrolled among the royal servants. On Wednesday, 3rd 
Shawwál, the conquest of the fortress was accomplished, and on 
the next day tho Emperor went in to examine the place. He 
placed Mihtar Khán in command of the fortress, and then pre- 
pared to retufn to the capital. Leaving the army under the 
command of Khwája Aminu-d din Mahmúd, who was entitled 
Khwája-jahán, and Muzaffar Khán, the Emperor left them to 
conduct the army back to the eapital, while he made a hasty 
journey to pay a visit to the tomb of Faizu-l anwár Khwaja 
Mu'inu-d din Chishti. He remained there a week, and then 
departed for Agra, where he arrived on Wednesday, 4th Zí-l 
ka'da, 976. Darbar Khán, one of his personal attendants, had 
been compelled by sickness to continue with the army, and he 
died before His Majesty reached Agra. Upon his return His 
Majesty went into the Khán's dining-hall, and made a princely 
provision for his family. 


Foundation of the town of Fathpár. 


The Emperor had several sons born to him, but none of them 
had lived. Shaikh Salim Chishti, who resided at the town of 
Sikri, twelve kos from Agra, had: gladdened him with the 

1 Kee Blochmann's Ain-t Akbari, vol. i. p. 408, 
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promise of a son. The Emperor went to visit the Shaikh several 
times, and remained there ten or twenty days on each occasion. 
He commenced a fine building there on the top of a hill, near 
the Shaikh's monastery. The Shaikh also commenced a new 
monastery and a fine mosque, which at the present day has no 
equal in the world, near the royal mansion. The airs also 
built houses and mansions for themselves. When one of the 
Emperor’s wives became pregnant, he convoyed her to the 
dwelling of the Shaikh, and left her there. Sometimes he stayed 
there himself, sometimes at Agra. He gave the name of 
Fathpür to Sikri, and built a bázdr and baths there. 


Conquest of Kalinjar. 

This is a strong fortress, and many former Sultáns had been 
ambitious of taking it. Sher Khan Afghan (Sher Sháh) besieged 
it for a year, but was killed in the attempt to take it, as has 
been narrated in the history of his reign. During the inter- 
regnum of the Afghdns, Rájá Ram Chandar! had purchased 
the fort at a high price from Bijilli? Khan, the adopted son 
(pisar-i khwánda) of Bihar Khan Afshán. The renown of tho 
conquest of the forts of Chitor and Rantambhor spread through 
the world, and the men of the Imperial army who hold jagirs 
in the neighbourhood of Kálinjar were constantly forming plans 
for the capture of that fort, and were anxious to bogin the war. 
Rájà Ram Chandar was a prudent aud experienced man, and 
considered himself an adherent of the Imperial throne. He sont 
by his envoy the keys of the fortress and sujfable offerings, with 
congratulations for the victories achieved, to the Emperor, On 
the same day the custody of the fortress was given into the 
charge of Majnün Khan Kákshál, one of the jágírdárs of that 
quarter, and a friendly farmán was sent to Rájá Ram Chandar. 
The fortress came into the possession of the Emperor in the 
month of Safar, 977 n., in the fourteenth year of his reign. 

“Raja of Panna.” —T. Alfi. See Blochmann's Ain-i Akbari, vol. i. p. 406, 


3 «Ali Khán, the reputed son of Bihár Khán ’Azam Humáyün, and son-in-law 
of Sher Khan [Sher Shah].”—Z. Adi. 
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Birth of Prince Sultan Salim Mired. 


On Wednesday, 18th of Rabi’u-l awwal, 977 1., and the four- 
teenth year wf the reign, when seven hours of the day had 
passed, the exalted prince Sultán Salim Mirzá was born in the 
house of Shaikh Salim Chishti, in the town of Fathpür. The 
Emperor himself was in Agra at the time, and the joytul tidings 
was conveyed to him by Shaikh Ibráhím, son-in-law of Shaikh 
Salim, who was right royally rewarded. In thanksgiving for this 
happy event, gifts wore distributed among the people, prisoners 
were set free, and great feasts were held, which were kept up for 
seven days with great pleasure and rejoicing.‘ The date of the 
birth is found in the words Shah-i ál i Timur. Khwája Husain 
composed an ode, of which the first lino contained the date of 
the Emperor's accession, and the second the dato of the prince’s 
birth. Tho Khwája reccived a prosent of two lacs of tankas 
for this ode, and several other poets roceived rewards for their 
productions. The Emperor made Fathpúr! a royal abode, raised 
a stone fortification round it, and built some splendid edifices, 
so that it became a great city. Beforo the prince was born, the 
Emperor had resolved in his own mind, that if the Almighty 
granted his wishes, he would go a pilgrimage on foot to the 
shrine of Murddu-1 anwar Kutbu-l wásilin Khwája Mu’inu-d din 
Chishti. Having prepared his offerings, on Friday, the 12th 
Sha’ban, 977, he started on foot from Agra for Ajmir. Every 
day he travelled seven or eight kos. He visited the shrine, and 
performed the usual observances immediately upon his arrival. 
He passed some days there, and then left Ajmír for Dehlí, 
where he arrived in Ramazan, 977. 


Fifteenth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Saturday, the 
6th Shawwál, 977 m. (14th March, 1570). * * * On Thursday, 
the 3rd Muharram, 978, the star of good fortune shone, and the 


1 Now known as Fathpur-Sikri. Seo supra, p. 333. 
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Emperor had another son, Prince Murád, borne to him in tho 
house of Shaikh Salim. , In gratitude for this blessing, he opened 
the hand of liberality, and gave away many munificent gifts, 
and men were enriched by his bounty. The noblos and officers 
of the Court presented offerings suitable to their respective 
ranks, and received robes of honour. Mauláná Kásim Arslan 
on this occasion wrote a couplet, of which the first line contained 


the date of the birth of Prince Salím, and the second that of 
Prince Murád. 


March of the Emperor to Ajmir. 


The Emperor was accustomed, wherever he might be, to pay a 
visit every year to the tomb of Mu'ínu-1 hakk wau-d din Hasan 
Sanjarí at Ajmír. In this happy year, on tho 8th Rabfu-l 
Akhir, 978, he started for that place, in order to show his grati- 
tude for the boon granted to him. Io stayed twelve days at 
Fathpür, in order to make some necessary arrangements for his 
journey. He arrived at Ajmir in due course To “show his 
favour, and to improve the condition of tho placo, le ordered a 
strong wall to bo built round it, and a palaco to bo erocted in it 
for his own residence. Tho amirs and khdns, and attendants of 
the Court, vied with each other in erecting dwellings there. IIo 
distributed the villages and lands and houses of Ajmir among 
his amírs, to enable them to pay tho expenses of the new 
buildings. On Friday, 4th Jumáda-l ákhir, ho left Ajmir, and 
arrived in sight of Nagor on the 16th. Iere there. is a large 
tank, which he ordered his soldiers to dig and fill with water. Ho 
himself inspected the tank, and gave it the name of Shukr taldo. 

While he was thus staying at Nagor, Chandar Sen, son of 
RAi Máldeo! came to pay his allegiance, and make his offerings, 
Rájá Kalyán Mal, the Raja of Bikanir, also eame with his son, 
— Rá( Singh, to wait upon His Majesty, and present his tribute. 
The loyalty and sincerity of both father and son being manifest, 


1 « Ruler of Mürwür,"—DBadáünf, vol. ii. p. 133. 
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the Emperor married Kalyán Mal’s daughter. For fifty days.he 
shed the light of his justice and equity upon the poor people of 
Nagor. Fion thence he proceeded to À jodhan, to pay a visit 
to the tomb of Shaikh Farídu-d din Mas'ud Ganj-i shakar. Rai 
Kalyán Mal, who was so fat that he could not rido on horseback, 
now received permission to return to Bikanír; but his son was 
ordered to remain in attendance upon His Majesty, in which 
he recoived high promotion, as will be related in the proper 
place. 

There were many wild asses (gor-khar) in this desert country, 
and His Majesty, who had never hunted this animal, was 
desirous of doing so. One day as he was journeying on, the 
scouts brought information that there was a herd of wild asses 
in the vicinity of the camp. He immediately mounted a fleet 
courser, and after a ride of four or five kos, came in sight 
of the herd. He got off his horse, and commandéd all his 
followers to remain quiet. He himself, with four or -five 
Bilichis, who were acquainted with the country, approached 
the herd with guns in their hands. At the first shot he struck 
an ass, and the remainder of the herd, being frightened by the 
noise, dispersed. His Majesty cautiously approached, and struck 
another, and so on, until sixteen asses fell by his hand. That 
day he travelled nearly seventeen kos in hunting, and at the 
close returned to the camp. By his order the sixteen asses were 
brought to the camp in carts, and their flesh was distributed in 
front of the royal tent among the amírs and courtiers. Then 
he proceeded towards Ajodhan; and on arriving in sight of the 
place, he went on immediately, and performed all the ceremonies 
of pilgrimage, and distributed his bounty among the poor. * * * 

From thence he proceeded towards Lahore, and when he 
arrived at Dipálpür, the sdgirddr of that pargana, Mirzá 'Azíz 
Muhammad Kokaltásh, who bore the title of 'Azam Khán, and 
was well known as Mirzá Koka, prepared an entertainment, and 
begzed him to stay there a few days and rest. His Majesty 
graciously consented, and remained there. For some days 
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feasting went on, and upon the last day splondid offerings were 
presented to him. Arab and Persian horses, with saddles of 
silver; huge elephants, with chains of gold and silver, and 
housings of velvet and. brocade ; and gold and silvor, and pearls 
and jewels, and rubies and garnets of great price: chairs of 
gold, and silver vases, and vessels of gold and silver; stuffs of 
Europe, Turkey, and China, and other precious things beyond 
all conception. Presents of similar kind also wero prosented for 
the young princes and the Emperor's wives. All the ministers 
and attendants and dignitaries received presents, and every 
soldier of the army also participated in the bounty. 


Sizteenth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Sunday, 17th» 
"Shawwál, 978 1. (13th March, 1571 A.D.) 

At the beginning of this year His Majesty departed from 
Dipálpür for Lahore, and Hasan Kulí Khán, the governor of 
that city, hastened forth to receive him. Leaving his camp at 
Malkapür, tho Emperor went on speodily to Lahoro. Ho passed 
that day and night in the house of Hasan Kuli, and next day 
the Khan prosented his gifts. On the following day the Emperor 
returned to the camp, and after spending a few days in the 
vicinity of Lahore, he set off for Hisár-Firozah, on a visit to 
the shrine of Khwája Mu'ínu-d dín. 

Náhíd Begam was wife of Muhibb 'Alí Khan son of Mir 
Khalifa, and her mother was wife of Mirzá 'Ysá Tarkhán, tho 
ruler of Thatta.  Mirzá 'Ys& being dead, Náhid Begam had 
received leave from His Majesty about a year before this date 
to go to Sind, to see her mother, and bring the daughter of 
Mirzá 'Ysá to pay homage to the Emperor. Muhammad Baki 
Tarkhán now occupied the seat of his father, and would have 
nothing to do with Náhíd Begam. She thoreforo returned in 
anger to tho Emperor, and made a statement of tho harshness 
and tyranny of Muhammad Baki, and of the disrespect he had 
shown to the Emperor's servants. She said that if the Emperor 


VOL. Y. 22. 
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would permit and support her husband Muhibb "Ali Khan, he 
could ‘easily effect the conquest of Thatta. As N áhíd Begam 
was returning from Thatta, she had some conversation at Bakar 
with Sultán Mahmúd Bakarí, who was one of the officers of 
Mirzá Shih Husain Arghin, and his oka; and, after the death | 
of Mirzá Sháh, Bakar remained in his possession. This Sultán 
Mahmid Salát Samarkandi told Náhíd Degam that if Muhibb 
'Alí Khan would undertake the conquest of Thatta, he would 
join and assist him, and that he would have no need of ¿ny 
further support. In consequence of this promise, Náhid Begam 
was very desirous of going to Sind. Muhibb ’Ali Khán had 
for a long time given up the military life, so the Emperor 
granted him a banner and a kettle-drum, and he gave hij a 
gigir of fifty lacs of tankas in the sarkár of Multán, towards, vz , 
expense of the campaign. He also sent with him his daughter's. 
son Mujahid, a young man of resolution and courage, and he 
wrote a Jarman to Sa’id Khan, the ruler of Multán, directing 
him to support Muhibb 'Alí Khan. 

When the Emperor left the Panjáb for Fathpür his/royal 
rosidenco (dáru-} khildfat), he sent Muhibb 'Ali on his éxpedi- 
tion. Upon arriving at his jágír in Multán, Muhibb Alf set 
about collecting men, and got together nearly 400 horse, Rely- 
ing upon Sultán Mahmúd Bakarí, he wrote letters to /him, and 
began his march. But Sultán Mahmúd was advorse to the 
entrance of any Imperial forces into his territory, so, disregarding 
the promises he had made to Náhíd Begam, he sent to say that 
he would not allow Muhibb ’Ali to pass through his country ; 
but that if Muhibb ’Ali would march by way of Jesalmir, he 
would send his army to him, and render him all the assistance 
he could. 

Muhibb ’Ali, and his grandson Mujahid, took y. bold course, 
and proceeded towards Bakar. Sultán Mahmúd sent his 
whole army to oppose them, but his men were defeated, and 
obliged to seck refuge in the, fort of Manila, Mujahid and 
Muhibb 'Alí Khán besieged the fort for six months, and at 
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length obtained possession of it by capitulation. At this time 
Mubárak Khán, a slave of Sultán Mahmüd's, who acted as his 
takH, being aggrieved with his master, went and joined Muhibb 
"Alf. The latter having increased his force, laid siege to Bakar. 
Sultán Mahmúd sent out his army, amounting to nearly 2000 
horse and 4000 foot, archers, and gunners. They were defeated 
in battle and driven back into the fort. For three years Sultán 
Mahmúd sometimes daily, sometimes every two or three days, 
sent out armed ships and ghrdbs to fight. Three times he sent 
out his whole army, horse and foot, to fight a regular battle, but 
each time he was defeated. In consequence of the lareo number 
of men which he had crowded into tho fort, pestilence and sick- 
ness! broke out and became very fatal, so that 500 to 1000 
persons died daily. At length, in the ycar 983, Mahmúd him- 
self died, and the fort came into tho possession of the Emperor's 
adherents. 

When the Emperor left tho Panjáb and proceeded to Fathpir, 
Mun'ím Khán Khán-khánán came from Jaunpür, bringing 
Sikandar Khéu with him. The offences of Sikandar Khán were 
pardoned, and the j4gír of Lucknow was conferred upon him. 
Kbhán-khánán quickly returned to secure his Bengal frontier. 
Sikandar Khan also took his leave, and was sent along with 
Khán-khánán to his jágír. Each received a jewelled sword- 
belt and four horses with golden saddles. Soon after his arrival 
at Lucknow, Sikandar Kháu fell sick, and died on the 10th 
Jumáda-l awwal, 979 x. s 


Seventeenth year of the Reign. 
The beginning of this year corresponded with Tuesday, 25th 
Shawwál, 979 m. (11th March, 1572 A.D.) 
Campaign in Gujarat? 


In the Court of the Emperor conversation continually turned 
upon the state of.affairs in Gujarat, and information was often 


1 «6 *ufgnat o bimdri.” Badadni (vol. ii. p. 135) calls it “ wadd.” 
2 « Gujarát had for a long time had no legitimate master, and its amére were quarrol- 
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brought about the oppression and wilfulness of its petty rulers, 
and about the ruin of its towns and cities. Now that His 
Majesty's mind was set quite at rest by the suppression of rebels, 
and the reduction of their lofty forts, he turned his attention 
to the conquest of Gujarát. The order was given for the as- 
sembling of the army, and on the 20th Safar, 980, in the 
eighteenth “year of the reign, the Emperor started and pro- 
ceeded, enjoying the chase on his way, to Ajmir. On the 15th 
Rabíi'u-l awwal, he paid a visit to the tomb of Khwája Mu’inu-d 
din Chishti, and gladdened the hearts of the shaikhs and atten- 
dants with his munificent gifts, Next day he made a visit to 
the tomb of Saiyid Husain Kháng-sawár, a descendant of Zainu-l 
'ábidin, which is on the top of a hill at Ajmir. Next day, Mir 
Muhammad Khan Atka, better known by the title of Khán-i 
kalán, was sent on in advance with 10,000 horse, and His 
Majesty followed on the 22nd Rabi’u-s sani. 

Two stages from Nagor, messengers brought him the news 
that in the night of Wednesday, 2nd Jumáda-l awwal, a son 
was born to him [at Ajmir].! He spent several days in rejoicing, 
and made many happy by his munificence. As the child had 
been born in the house of Shaikh Dániyál, one of the most 
pious and celebrated shaikhs of the time, he gave the prince tho 
name of Dániyál After. the rejoicings were over, he again 
marched,and arrived at Nágor, on the 9th Jumáda-l awwal. 
There he remained fourteen days employed in arranging for the 
supply of his army. 

From thence he marched to Mirath, and there he .was in- 
formed that when Mir Muhammad Khan came near to Sirohí, 
the Rájá of that place professed subjection and obedience, and 
sent some Rájpüts as envoys to wait upon the Mir. ‘The 
envoys arrived and delivered their message. Mir Muhammad 


ling with each other, and oppressing the peasants. 'Itimad Khán was minister of the 
country, but was not able to keep it in his grasp, and eüch chief in his own city 
considered himself supreme ruler of Gujar&t.”—Zdrikh-¢ Alfi. 


1 Badhani, vol, ii, p. 139. 
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Khán gave them an appropriate answer and fine robes, and then, 
aecording to the etiquette observed among the people of India, 
he dismissed them with his own hand. One of thoso desperate 
envoys at that moment stabbed the Khan in the breast, and the 
weapon pierced through to his back under the shoulder. Bahádur 
Khán, a young man and a servant of the Khán, who was standing 
behind Sher Khán, but now has his plaee among the nobles, 
rushed forward, and seizing the Rájpüt, dashed him to the 
ground. Muhammad Sádik Khán, who was seated by the side 
of the Khan, arose and despatched the accursed wretch with his 
dagger. When this intelligence roached the Emperor, on the 
same day he sent Lashkar Khan Mir-bakhshé to inquire aftor 
Mir Muhammad Khan, and next day he marched forward him- 
self. Sadik Muhammad Khan and the other amtrs called in 
surgeons, who dressed the Khán's wounds, and by the Emperor's 
good fortune the severe wound was cured in fifteen days, and 
the Khan mounted his horse with his quiver girt upon his loins. 
The Emperor continued his march, and on the 8th Jumáda-s 
sani formed a junction with the advanced force. When he 
reached Sirohi, eighty Rajputs in a temple and seventy in the 
Rájá's house, stood ready to perform the vow they had made to 
die. In a few moments they were all despatched. Dost Mu- 
hammad, son of Tátár Khan, perished in the Rájá's house. At 
this stage His Majesty resolved to send ono of his officers to 
make sure of the territory of Joudhpür, and keep the road to 
Gujarát open, so that none of tho Ránás might be able to inflict 
any loss. This duty was imposed upon Rai Singh Bikaniri,* 
who was sent with a strong force of Imperial troops. Farmáns 


1 «When the envoy was taking leave, according to the custom of the country, he 
asked for pdn, and the Khán taking some in his hand, called him forward to give it 
to him. The envoy then drew a dagger (jamdhar) from his bosom, and stabbed the 
Khán in the breast. * * * Tho, attendants of the Khfn killed all the followers 
of the ambassador, although they denied any complicity in the shameful deed,"— 
T. Alfi. 

3 « Rat Singh of Bikanir was sent to Joudhpür to keep the road to Gujarat open, 
and to prevent any annoyance from Ránk Kfka, chief of Kokanda and Kombalmir,” 
—Bad&iini, vol, ii. p. 146. 
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were written to the amirs and jagirddrs of that province, direct- 
ing them to render Rai Singh every assistance he might require. 

At this stage Yár'Alí Turkomán, with an escort of Turko- 
mans, came as an ambassador from Sultén Muhammad Mirzá, 
and from Sháh Tahmásp, King of Khurásán, bringing with them 
Arab and Persian horses, and other presents. They were 
received by His Majesty with all due state and honour. The 
Emperor then marched from Sirohi to Pattan Nahrwála, and 
when he arrived near the fort of Disa, which is twenty kos from 
Pattan, intelligence was brought that the sons of Sher Khan 

"üládí had taken off their troops and families towards Idar. 
The Emperor sent Rájá Mán Singh in command of a detach- 
ment after them. On the Ist Rajab, 980, the army arrived in 
sight of Pattan, and rested there for a week. The government 
of the country was conferred upon Saiyid Ahmad Khan Barha, 
a man of courage and resolution, who had numerous friends and 
allies among tho Saiyids of Hindüstán. At this halt Rájá Mán 
Singh returned, bringing in a large booty, which he had taken 
from the remnant of ihe Afghans, 

The Emperor thon marched towards Ahmadabad. Sher Khan 
Fuladi had been engaged for six months besieging Ahmadábád, 
which was held by 'Itimád Khán;! but when he heard of the 
Emperor's approach, ho took to flight. The Emperor had hardly 
advanced two stages from Pattan, when Sultán Muzaffar, son 
of Sultán Mahmúd Gujarati, whom 'Itimád Khán had kept 
continually in confinement, came with a great display of respect 
to meet the Emperor, and on Sunday,? the 9th Rajab, was 
admitted+to an intorview. Next day, 'Itimád Khan, the ruler 
of Ahmadábád, Mir Abú Turáb, Saiyid Ahmad Bukhari, Ikhti- 
yaru-l Mulk, Malik Ashraf, Wajhu-] Mulk, Ulagh Khan Habshi, 


! “The slave and prime minister of Sultan Mahmúd Gujarati.” — Bad&ni, vol. ii. 
p.141. He was originally a Hindu slave. fee Ain-i Akbari, vol. ii. p. 385. 4 

2 According to Abú-l Fazl, Sultan Muzaffar separated from Sher Khan Fuládi, 
and wandered about without aim or purpose. Akbar sent a party to search for him. 
He was found hiding in a corn-field, and was brought to the Emperor, who treated 
him very kindly.—Akbar-ndma. (There is here a lacuna of about siz months in the 
Lucknow edition of the Akbar-ndma.) "m 
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Jajhér Khán Habshí, and other cmírs and chiofs of Gujarát, 
too numerous to mention, came in to wait upon the Emperor, 
and make their offerings, "Itimád Khán presented tho keys of 
Ahmadábád, and showed every sign of submission. 

Thr officers of the Court were suspicious of evil designs on the 
part of the Habshis (Abyssinians), and brought the matter to the 
notice of His Majesty, and although he desired to act generously 
and royally towards them, as a precaution he committed them 
to the charge of some of his attendants. The Emperor then 
marched ọn, and on Friday, 14th Rajab, pitched his camp on 
the banks of the river of Ahmadabad. The Ahutba was read in 
the name of the Emperor, and all the people of the city and 
environs came to offer congratulations and thanksgivings. On 
the 20th Rajab, Saiyid Mahmüd Khan Barha and Shaikh Mu- 
hammad Bukhari brought their wives into tho royal camp. On 
the same day Jalal Khán, who had been sent on an embassy to 
a Ráná, returned. 

Ibráhím Husain Mirzá and Muhammad Husain Mirzá hold 
Broach, Baroda, and Surat! in defianco of the Emperor, so he 
resolved to free the country of Gujarát from their rebollious 
power. On Monday, 2nd Sha'bán, he started from tho river of 
Ahmadábád, and marched towards Kambay.  'Itimád Khan 
aud other of the Gujarát amírs were, at the request, of somo of 
the great officials, allowed to remain behind in Ahmadábád for 
a few days to arrange their affairs. Seizing this opportunity, 
Ikhtiyáru-] Mulk, one of the chief nobles of Gujarát, fled on the 
4th Sha'bán from Ahmadabad to Ahmadnagar. As no reliance 
could be placed on the nobles of Gujarát, "Itimád Khan was 
given into the custody of Sháhbáz Khan Kambü. On the 6th 
the Emperor reached Kambay. He went to look at the sea, and 
leaving Kambay on the 12th, he reached Baroda on the 14th. 
After reflecting upon the best means of guarding and governing 
the country of Gujarat, he appointed Mirza 'Azíiz Muhammad. 


1 Ibrahim Mirzá held Baroda, Muhammad Husain Mirzá held Surat, and Shah 
Mirz& had Champanir.—Ahbar-nama, 
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Kokaltásh the Khán-i ’asim to be the governor of the eountry, 
and especially of its capital Ahmadabad. 


A detachment sent to invest Surat. 

After the departure of the 'Asam-khán, the Emperor deter- 
mined upon attacking the fortress of Surat, which was the home 
and stronghold of the Mirzás. To effect this purpose he sent 
Saiyid Mahmid Khán Barha, Shah Kuli Khán Mahram Khán-i 
alam, Rájá Bhagwan Dás, Kunwar Mán Singh * * * and 
several others, to overpower Husain Mirzé, who was in Surat. 
Next day, 17th Sha'bán, when one watch of the night was 
passed, intelligenco was brought in that Ibráhim Mirzá Khan, 
having heard at Broach of the Emperor’s advance, had murdered 
Rustam Khán Rúmí,! and then left the town, intending to pass 
about eight kos distanco from the Emperor’s camp, and to raise 
disturbances and rebellion elsewhere. 

On hearing this, tho Empcror’s wrath was kindled. He 
instantly gave orders that Khwája-jahán, Shujá'at Khán, Kalij 
Khán, and Sádik Khán should take charge of tho young prince 
Salim, while he went to chastise Ibrahim Mirza. He took with 
him Maliku-sh Shark Gujarátí, who was well acquainted with 
the roads, and he sent Sháhbáz Khan Mir Bakhshi in all haste, 
to fecall to his side Saiyid Muhammad Khan, and the forces 
which had marched against Surat.? The remainder of that night, 
and the greater part of the next day, he kept up the pursuit for 
along distance. When night came on, he arrived with forty 
horsemen on the banks of the river Mahindri? Ibrahim Husain 
Mirzá was in tho town of Sarnál, on the other side of the river. 
When they heard this, the Emperor’s followers endeavoured to 
conceal themselves. 

At this crisis, Saiyid Mahmüd Khán Bárha, Kuli Khan 
Mahram Khán-i 'álam, Raja Bhagwan Das, Kunwar Man Singh, 


1 «Who was desirous of returning to his allegiance.” —Akbar-ndma. 

3 The force he took with him numbered about 2000 men.—Akbar-ndma. 

3 Abü-l Fazl calls the river also *Sak&nir."—7J5. Thero is a “Sinnole”’ on the 
Maujam river, thirty miles south-east of Ahmadnagar, 
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* * * Bhoj the son of Surjan, and others of the force sent 
against Surat, by a forced march came up and joined the 
Emperor. Kunwar Man Singh, at his own solicitation, was 
placed in command of the advanced guard. Although the 
whole of his followers did not number more than 100 mon, 
the Emperor, without hesitation, determined to attack, They 
dashed into the river and crossed over. 

Ibráhim Husain Mirzá, who had with him about 1000 horse- 
men, on perceiving this bold movement, went out of the town of 
Sarnál by another road, telling his men that ho intended to give 
battle in the open. The road between tho river and the fort 
was very broken, so Kunwar Mán Singh, and the advance under 
his command, took another road, and the Emperor passed by a 
road to the gate of the town by the water-sido. Some of tho 
enemy, whose blood was up, mado a stand in the street, and 
showed fight. Makbül Khan, a Kahnuck slave, who on that 
day went in front of the Emperor, cut one of them down, and 
wounded sevoral others. 

It was now discovered that Ibráhim Husain had quitted tho 
town, and the Emperor gave orders for the pursuit. The 
iroops aecordingly left the walls and went out into the plain, 
and there the two parties confronted each other. Ibráhim 
Husain made an attack upon Bábá Khán Kákshál, who had 
been sent forward with a party of bowmen. Although these 
made a stout resistance, they were driven back a short distance. 
But every man of the Imperial force fought desperately, and 
killed a great many of the enemy.  Bhüpat, son of Rájá Bihar 
Mal, a very brave young man, made a charge upon the enemy, 
aud fell. Emboldened by his fall, the enemy renewed his attack. . 
But the royal forces were in a contracted spot, where three 
horsemen could not pass abreast, as it was all hedged in with 
thorns. The Emperor had, with great courage, gone to the 


1 The text says distinctly that the whole of the Emperor’s men did not exceed one 
hundred. Firishta makes them 156. Badáúní (vol. ii. p. 142), however, states that 
Mân Sing crossed the river with 100 men. Sco Extract from Akbar-ndna, infrd. 
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front, and Rájá Bhagwán Dés had kept with him. Three of 
the enemy’s horsemen now charged them, and one of them 
attacked the Rájá. As his adversary was entangled among 
the thorns, Rájá Bhagwan Dás hurled his spear at him and 
severely wounded him, so that he withdrew. The other two 
assaulted His Majesty, who received them so valiantly that 
they wore obliged to make off. 

At this time, Makbáül Khan Ghulám and Surokh! Badakhshi 
joined His Majesty, and he sent them in pursuit of his assailants. 
The royal forces, seeing the danger in which the Emperor had 
been placed, were roused to desperation, and made a fierce 
onslaught upon the enemy. Ibráhim Husain Mirzá was dis- 
heartened, and took to flight. Some brave men pursued him, 
and cut down several men on their way. But the night came 
on darker than the fate of that band, so the Emperor gave 
orders to stop the pursuit. Ibráhím Husain Khan, glad to save 
his life, made off with a few persons by the Ahmadnagar road 
to Sirohí. The Emperor went into the town of Sarnál, and 
offered thanks for his victory. Every man who served in this 
engagement received his reward in increased rank and in jagirs. 

Next day the Emperor started on his return to the royal 
camp, but he sent on in advance Surokh Badakhshi, whose con- 
duct in this affair had gained the royal approbation, to carry 
news of the victory to the princes. When the news arrived, 
the princes and the ladies of the karem, and the amirs and the 
officials, were filled with joy sufficient to last them their lives, 
On Wednesday, the 18th Sha’ban, when one watch of the night 
was passed,.the Emperor rejoined his camp at Baroda. Next 
day he conferred a banner and a kettle-drum on Rájá Bhagwán 
Dás, who had so greatly distinguished himself in this action. 


March against. Surat. 
The fortress of Surat is small, but exceedingly strong and 
secure, and remarkable among fortresses. It is said, that a slave 
1 One MB. invariably calls him * Iraj.” 
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of Sultán Mahmúd Gujarati, Safar Aká by name, who received 
the title of Khudáwand Khan, built this fortress on the sea- 
shore! in the year 947, in order to resist the attacks of the 
Europeans, for before the fort was built, the Europeans did all 
kinds of mischief to the Musulmáns. When Khudáwand Khán was 
engaged in the erection of the fort, the Europeans several times 
fitted out ships to attack it, but could not succeed in their object. 
Khudawand Khan then called for his architect, a very clever man, 
to provide for the security of the fort. After a little reflection, the 
careful builder determined on his plan. On the two sides of the 
fort which face the land, he formed ditches reaching to the water, 
which were twenty yards (dard)* wide, and filled with water ; they 
were built of stone, chunam, and burnt bricks. The thickness 
of the double walls? is five yards, and the height twenty yards, 
and these are likewise built of stone, chunam, and burnt brick, 
The thickness of the four walls is fifteen yards, and the height 
twenty yards. It is a remarkable circumstance that each stone 
is firmly fastened to the next with cramps of iron, having molten 
lead poured into the interstices. The battlements and embra- 
sures are formed of stone, and are formidable to look at. On 
the top of the tower there is a chaukandi,* which, in the opinion 
of Europeans, is an invention of the Portuguese. When the 
Europeans were unable to prevent the erection of the fortress 
by force of arms, they offered large sums of money to prevent 
the raising of this structure. But Khudáwand Khan, in con- 
tempt of the Europeans, rejected their application and raised the 
structure. 

After the death of Changiz Khan, the fortress came into the 


1 “Qn tho shore of the Persian gulf,” but it is really on the river T&ptf, twenty 
miles from the séa. 

2 Badáünf (vol, ii. p. 146) uses “gaz’’ as the equivalent of ** dara." 

3 se 29 lye. 

4 This word is used for the howda of an elephant, and so by inference may mean 
a watch tower or a cupola; or perhaps it was something in derision of Christianity. 
Badáúní uses the word * ghurfa, upper room," as an equivalent. See Sir H. Elliot's 
note in the Extract from Bad&üní, infra. 
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possession of the Mirz4s. When the Emperor marched into 
Gujarat, the Mirzás placed all their soldiers in the place, and 
left it under the command of Ham-zabán, who had formerly 
been one of the orderlies (orchidn) of the Emperor Humáyün, 
but had fled from the Imperial Court, and joined the rebels. 
The Mirzás themselves did their best to stir up war and strife 
outside. i 

When Ibráhím Husain Mirzá was defeated and put to flight 
at Sarnál, the Emperor returned to Baroda, and renewed his 
design of conquering Surat, He sent forward Shah Kuli Khan 
and Sadik Khán, with instructions to invest the fort so that 
no one could get out. Upon this movement becoming known 
to the garrison, Gulrukh Begam, daughter of Prince Kamran 
and wife of Ibrahim Husain Mirzá, took her son Muzaffar Khán 
Mirza with her, and fled to the Dekhin before the arrival of the 
Imperial forces. When tho amirs heard of her escape, Shah 
Kuli Khan Mahram pursued her for fifty kos, and returned 
unsuccessful, but some of the Begam’s servants fell into his 
hands. Some days afterwards the Emperor sent Rájá Todar 
Mal to examine and ascertain precisely the inlets and outlets of 
the fortress. After a week he returned and made his report.! 

His Majesty, relying on the help of the Alinighty, left Baroda 
on the 25th Sha'bán, and encamped at the distance of a kos 
from Surat on the 18th Ramazán. On the same night ho went 
up and reconnoitred the fort. He distributed the batteries 
among his amírs, and three days afterwards he moved his camp, 
and pitched his tent so near the fortress that cannon shot and 
musket halls could reach it. But the chief carpet-spreader 
brought to his knowledge through the amirs that there was near 
at hand a tank called Golí-táláb, and although the bank of the 
tank was close to the fort, the uneven ground and the trees 
would prevent balls from reaching it. So the order was given 
for the removal of the royal tents to this spot. 


! He considered its reduction an easy matter, not requiring the presence of the 
Emperor.—Akbar-ndma. Badáúní, vol. ii. p. 144. 
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The siege was pressed on, and in a short time the way for 
drawing water was closed. After it had gone on for nearly two 
months, the besiegers advanced their batteries, so that every 
way of ingress or egress was closed. (The soldiers and the 
followers of the amirs collected a vast quantity of earth, and 
raised a high mound, which commanded the fort. And the 
gunners and musketeers stationed upon the mound kept up a 
fire that greatly harassed the gdtrison, and prevented the men 
from moving about or bringing anything up. Every hole big 
enough for a mouse was closed. The miners pushed their mines 
under the bastions, and made such progress that the capture of 
the place was a mere matter of to-day or to-morrow.’ When 
the garrison perceived the state of affairs)! they were reduced to 
the greatest alarm and distress. 

The wretched disloyal Ham-zabán and all the people in the 
fort sent out Maulana Nizámu-d din Lári, who was a student 
and an eloquent man, to sue for quarter. The Mauláná was 
conducted to the royal tent, and made his plea for mercy through 
the amíirs and officials. The chief amérs reminded His Majesty 
that the batteries had been advanced very forward, and when 
they saw that he was inclined to mercy, they remarked that the 
garrison had resisted and fought with all their might so long as 
they had any power; and now that they saw that the fall of the 
place was imminent, they were ready to beg for mercy. His 
Majesty, in his gentleness and humanity, granted the petition. 
Mauláná Nizámu-d din Lari was allowed to pay his homage to 
the Emperor, and, being dismissed, he returned to the fortress 
with the glad news of quarter having been conceded. 

A royal order was then issued for Kasim 'Alí Khan and 
Khwéja Daulat Nazir to proceed into the fortress with the 


1 The passage in parenthesis is not given in the MS. of the E. I. Library, but is 
found in the: margin of the Nawab of Jhajhar’s copy, from which Sir H. Elliot’s was 
transcribed. It is written in a different hand from that of the MS., and does not fit 
in very well with the context; but it is found in Badüüní (vol. ii. p. 144). "There 
are other similar additions, which are in accord with Dad&üní, and the probability is 
that they have been borrowed from his work. 
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Mauláná, to give assurances to Ham-zabán and the men of the 
garrison, and to bring them out with them. An ordér was also 
given for a party of trustworthy clerks to be sent in to'seize 
upon all property, live stock and dead stock, and take care that 
nothing was lost. The names of all the people in the place 
were written down, and the list was presented to the Emperor. 
Kasim 'Alí and Khwája Daulat Nazir, by order of His Majesty, 
brought Ham-zabán and all the men before him, and Ham- 
zaban, for all his fluency, hung down his head with shame, and 
could not speak. In gratitude for the victory, the Emperor 
pardoned the common people and inhabitants of the place, but 
Ham-zabán and some others, who were the instigators of all the 
strife, wore punished and kept in custody. This eonquest was 
effected on the 23rd Shawwál, in the year 980.? 

Next day the Emperor went in to inspect the fortress. After 
much consideration and examination, he gave orders for tho 
necessary repairs and improvements. During his inspection 
some large mortars (deg) and guns (zarba-san) attracted his 
attention. Those mortars bore tho titlo of Sulaimáni, from the 
name of Sulaimán Sultán of Turkey. When he mado his 
attempt to conquer the ports of Gujarát, he sent these mortars 
and some guns,? which are in the fort of Junágarh, with a large 
army by sca. As tho Turks were unable to overcome the diffi- 
culties and obstacles they encountered, and were obliged to 
return, they left those mortars and the gun which is now in 
Jundgarh on the sea-shore, and returned to their country. The 
mortars remained upon the sea-shore until Khudáwand Khan 
built the fortress of Surat, when ho placed them in the fort. 
The one which was left in the countr y of Sürath* was taken to 

1 The tongue of Ham-zabán was cut out.—Akbar-ndma of Abá-1 Fazl and Faizi. 

2 The siege having lasted one month and seventeen days.—A kbar-ndina. 

3 The plural is here used, but if would scem that only one gun was men to 
J mnga, 

4 The names “ Surat” and * Súrath ” are identical, both being derived from the 
Sanskrit Surdshtra; but as they belong to very different places, a distinction in 


spelling has been maintained. ‘“ Surat” is the city; “Strath” is a prdnt or district 
of Kattiwár, of which Junfgarh is the chief town. 
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the fort, of Junágarh by the ruler of that country. As there was 
no great necessity for these mortars in the fort of Surat, the 
Emperor gave orders for their being removed to Agra. On the 
same day he placed the custody of the fort and the government 
of the country in the hands of Kalij Khán, On the last day 
of the month Rájá Bihár Jíá, Rájá of the country of Baglána, 
captured and sent to His Majesty's presence Sharafu-d din 
Husain Mirzá, who for ten years past had been engaged in 
various turbulent and rebellious proceedings. His Majesty's 
anger had been roused by the disturbances of the country’s 
peace, so he censured the Mirzá and placed him under restraint. 

When the Emperor had settled to his satisfaction all the 
affairs of the province, on Monday, 4th Zi-l ka'da, 980, he 
marched towards Ahmadábád. When he came to Broach, the 
mother of Changiz Khan complained to him that Jajhár Khan 
Habshi had unjustly killed her son, and the order was given for 
Jajhár Khan’s being brought up to answer the charge! Upon 
being questioned, Jajhar Khan acknowledged the deed, and the 
Emperor, in his indignation, ordored him to be cast under the 
feet of an elephant. 


Various Events that occurred during the Siege of Surat. 


While the Emperor was engaged in the siege of Surat, several 
events occurred. Among them was tho journey of Ibrahim 
Husain Mirzá to Hindüstán, for the purpose of raising disturb- 
ances. After his defeat at Sarnál, Ibrahim fled to the neigh- 
bóurhood of Pattan, where ho joined Muhammad Husain Mirza 
and Sháh Mirzá, and informed them of his escape, and of the 
giego of Surat. After consultation it was resolved that Ibrahim 
Husain Mirza should go into Hindüstán and create disturbances, 
while the other two Mirzás, along with Sher Khan Fulédi, laid 
siege to Pattan: their expectation being that the Emperor, on 
receiving intelligence of these proceedings, would abandon the 
siege of Surat, and fall back upon Ahmadábád, to repress these 


1 He was tried and found guilty.— Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 6. 
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two outbreaks. Having induced Sher Khan Fuládi to join 
them, they invested Pattan. Saiyid Ahmad Khán Bárha (the 
governor) put the fort in order, and shut himself up. He sent 
an account of the investment to the Emperor, who, on hearing it, 
issued orders that Kutbu-d din Muhammad Khan and * * * all 
the jdgirdárs of Málwa, Raisin, and Chanderi, and all the other 
nobles and adherents of the Imperial throne, such as * * *, 
should assemble under the command of ’Azam Khán to repress 
this rebellious attempt. 

The nobles accordingly joined ’Azam Khán and marched to 
Pattan. When they were five kos distant from Pattan, Muham- 
mad Husain Mirzá and Sher Khan Füládi came forward to 
meet them.? The Mirzás fell upon the advance and defeated it. 
They then attacked the right, which was under Kutbu-d din 
Muhammad Khán, and defeated it also. Shah Muhammad 
Atka received a wound and fled, These two divisions being 
broken, fled towards Ahmadabad.  Kutbu-d din’s camp was 
plundered, and Shaikh Muhammad Bukhari? was killed. When 
"Azam Khan saw the defeat of his right and left, and the fall of 
Muhammad Bukhari, he resolved to make a bold attempt to 
retrieve matters, and to dash into the fight. But Bidágh Khan, 
who was himself a man of war, held his bridle, and would not 
let him go. When the enemy’s men dispersed in scarch of 
plunder, and there remained but few in array, ’Azam Khan, with 
Bidágh Khan, formed his ranks and fell upon the enemy's 
centre, Dy God's help, vietory declared in their favour, and 
tho foe was scattered on every side. Sher Khán F'uládi, in a 
forlorn and helpless state, went to Amin Khán, the ruler of 
Junágarh, and there found refuge. Muhammad Husain Mirzá 

1 Abú-l Fazl’s view is different. He says that Ibrahim, who was as able with 
the sword as he whs wanting in sense, quarrelled with his brothers, and left thom 
with the crude design of making an attempt on the capital. —4Xbar-ndmá. 

* Abü-l Fazl and Faizf state that the rebels endeavoured to treat and gain time 
for the arrival of expected reinforcements.—.4Xbar-ndma. 

3 Tle held the jdgir of Dalaka.—Faizi. 


4 Abü-l Fazl attributes the victory to Kutbu-d din, who rallied his broken fois, 
and led them again to tho fight. 
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fled to the Dekhin. This victory was won on the 18th Rama- 
zán, 980. 

"Azam Khán, aftex setting things in ordér at Pattan, left 
Saiyid Ahmad Khán Bárha in command as before, and went to 
the Emperor, whom he joined under tho fort of Surat, on the 
20th Shawwál, and reported the devotion and bravery of the 
amérs and all the troops. On his way back, he sent Kutbu-d 
din Muhammad Khan and some other amérs to Ma! mürábád, in 
order to'chastise Ikhtiyáru-l Mulk! and the defeated troops 
who were scattered in the jungles and forts. Kutbu-d din drove 
Ikhtiyáru-l Mulk and the other Zabshis out of the jungles, 
took possession of the forts, and left his own garrisons in them. 
When the Emperor departed from Surat for Ahmadábád, 
Kutbu-d din Muhammad Khán, and the aire who had taken 
part in his campaign, joined him on the road at the town of 
Mahmüdábád., 


Highteenth Year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Wednesday, 
5th Zí-l ka'da, 980 (11th March, 1573). The Emperor arrived 
at Ahmadábád on tho last day of Zi-l ka'da, and there he 
entrusted the government of Gujarát to Khán-i 'azam (Mirzá 
Koka). On the 10th Zí-l'hijja, tho ’Z'd-zuha, he commenced 
his journey to the capital. On the 18th Zi-l hijja, at the town ` 
of Haibatpür, one of the dependencies of Pattan, ho gave fine 
robes and horses to ’Azam Khán and the other amirs, and dis- 
missed them to their jágirs. At the same place, Muzaffar Khan 
(late King of Gujarát) received the Imperial bounty. The 
sarkárs of Sárangpár and Ujjain in Malwa were taken from the 
Rání and granted to him, with fifty dacs of tankas in Jágir3 He 


1 He had escaped from prison at Ahmadnagar. —Badaüní, vol. ii. p. 149. 
3 Pattan was given to Mir Muhammad Kh&n-i kalan; Broach to Kutbu-d din 
Muhammad; and Dulaka and Dandáka to Saiyid Hamid Bukh&ri.—Ahbar-ndina, 


vol. iii. p. 6, and MS. a T 
3 E (vol. ii. p. 149) says, "Two and a half krors in jdgír, S&rangpáür, Ujjain, 


and the whole of M4lwa.” 


"nr. Ww. 23 
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was then sentsto his jdgír. ' The Emperor eontinged his 
journey by Jálor towards Fathpür. At one stage from Ajmir, 
he received a communication from Sa'íd Khan, the governor of 
Multán, to inform him of the death of Ibráhim Husain Mirza. 

When Ibráhím Husain Mirzá hurried off from Gujarát, he 
proceeded to the town of Mirtha. At eleven kos from that 
place, he plundered a caravan which was on its way from Gujarát 
to Agra, Upon reaching Nágor, Farrukh Khán, son of Khán-i 
kalán, who governed there on behalf of his father, withdrew 
into the fort,? and the Mirzá, after plundering the houses of the 
poor people in the environs of the city, went on to Nárnaul. 
Rai Ram and Réí Singh, whom the Emperor had left at Joudh- 
pár with about 1000 horse to keep open the communications 
when he marched into Gujarat, gathered their men and pursued 
the Mirzá. On reaching Nágor, they joined Farrukh Khan, 
and continuing the pursuit, they came up with the Mirzá one 
evening at the village of Katholi$ twenty kos from Nagor, but 
he took the alarm, and managed to make his escape. 

On the 2nd Ramazán, 980, the troops halted on the banks of 
a great tank, when the Mirzá, who was only a little in advance, 
turned back and attacked the troops which were in pursuit of 
him. The troops held their ground and defended themselves. 
Three times the Mirzá, forming his men in two divisions, at- 
tacked them on two sides, and showered arrows upon them. 
Finding he could make no impressiou, he again fled. One 
division got separated in the darkness, and the men were scat- 
tered in the neighbouring villages, where they were taken 
prisoners, and many of them were put to death. Nearly 200 
fell alive into the hands of Farrukh Khán and the amirs of 
Joudhpür. 

1 He had with lu his youngest brother, Mas'ád Husain Mirzé.—Ahbar-ndma, 
vol. iii. p. 8. Faizf Sirhindi. 

3 The Mirz& besieged the fort, and was near upon taking it cc dblaridma, 
T3 iii. p. 8. Faizi Sirhindf. 

* Kahtoli"—9Bad&óní, vol, ii, p. 150. “ Kahntoni.”—Akbar-ndma, vol, iii, 
P. A * Kahtoli."—Feaizí. 
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The Mirz4, with about 300 men who accompanied him, 
plundered the villages and places in their road, and crossing 
the Jumna and Ganges, he proceeded to the pargana of ' Azam- 
pur, in the district of Sambal, which had been his jdgír while 
he was loyal to the Emperor. He stayed there five or six days, 
and then started for the Panjáb. He plundered Pánipat, Sonpat, 
Karnal, and other places on his route. Many plunderors and 
adventurers joined him, and inflicted great wrongs upon the 
people. 

When he reached the Panjáb, Husain Kuli Khán Turkomán, 
Amtru-l umará of the Panjáb, was engaged with the forces of 
his province in besieging Kangra, well known as Nagarkot. On 
hearing of the Mirz4’s arrival, Husain Kuli Khan set off with 
his brother Isma'íl Khan * * * and other amírs, and by forced 
marchos came up with the Mirzá near tho town of Tulambha, 
forty kos from Multán. He was returning from hunting free 
from apprehension and in disorder, when he was attacked. His 
men were dispersed, and were unable to reach him. His brother 
Mas'üd Husain Mirzá, who had come up before him, attacked 
the troops of Husain Kuli Khan, but was taken prisoner. Ibrá- 
hím Husain Mirzá, being unable to do anything, made off. 
Upon arriving near Multán, he wanted to pass the Gára, which 
is the name of the river formed by the junction of the Biyáh 
and Satlej. But it was night, and-he had no boats, so he rested 
on the bank, A party of Jhils, who are fishermen dwelling 
about Multán, made an attack upon him in the night, and the 
Mirzá received a wound in his throat from an arrow. Seeing 
no other means of escape, he quickly changed his clothes, and 
separating from his people, endeavoured to get away. But some 
of the people of that country recognized him, took him prisoner, : 
‘and carried him to Sa’id Khán at Multén, and fn the custody 
of the Khan he died.! 

On the 12th Muhgrram, 981, in the eighteenth year of the 


1 He had received a severe wound, and died soon after his capture. ernaia, 
vol. iii, p. 12, Badáúní, vol, ii. p. 159. 
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reign, the Emperor paid a visit to the tomb of Khwaja Mp'inu-d ) 
din Chishtí, and observed the usual ceremonies, and dispensed 
his customary gifts. He remained there ‘week, and every 
morning and evening paid a visit to the tomb, showing strict 
attention to all the observances. From, thence he started for the 
capital, and on reaching Sangánír, he left his camp and went on 
express with a few attendants to Fathpir. In.two nights esee 
one day he reached the town of Bachüna, twelve kos from Fato» 
To sccure an auspicious time, he remained there three dae; pm, 
on the 2nd Safar he arrived at Fathpür. ‘yf thé 
ee “aul 
March of Husain Kult Khan against Nagarkot. 


(There was a brahman named Brahma Das, a bard (bdd-’ 
Jarosh), who was distinguished above all his compeers for his 
skill in celebrating the achievements of great men, and he used 
to make excellent Hindi verses. He was some years in the 
service of the Emperor, and was admitted among the number 
of his private attendants, when he received the title of Kab Rai, 
chief of poets).! 

When the Emperors favour was alienated from Raja Jai 
Chandar, Raja of Nagarkot, ho issued orders for putting him in 
confinement. The Raja’s son, Badi Chand; although a minor, 
assumed the place of his father, and deeming him as dead, broke 
out in revolt. The Emperor -having given to Kab Rai the title 
of Raja Birbal? bestowed upon him the country of Nagarkot. 

hereupon jarmdns were sent to Husain Kuli Khan, and the 
amirs of the Panjab commanding them to take Nagarkot from 
Badi Chand, and place it in the possession of Rájá Birbal3 
Birbal in Hindi signifies courageous and great, so his title 
means ‘ Brave and mighty Raja.” 


1 This passage is another marginal addition apparently taken from Bad&üni. 

2 In the MSS. the name is more frequently written **Bfrbar"; but the more 
familiar form has been bere adopted. 

3 Abú-l Fazl places this transaction in the seventeenth year of the reign.— 4Xbar- 
ndma, vol. ii. p. 426. 
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Whqnithe Rájá arrived at Lahore, Husain Kuli Khán, * * * 
and other n'es of the Panjáb, set out for Nagarkot. On 
reaching Dafunarí, the holder of that place, whose namo was 
, Choto, and who was a relative of Jai Chand, relying on tho 

^ geeurity of his fort whieh he had strengthened, kept himself in 

, "ivate, and sent two vaktls with his offerings. He also sent 

message exeusing himself from attending in person, on the 

_ gfound of his fears arid anxiety, but he undertook the duty of 

keeping the roads clear. Husain Kuli Khán presented the cukils 

with robes and sent them back. Leaving a party of men at a 
villago situated near the opening of the road, he wont onwards. 

On arriving at the fort of Kütila, he pitched his camp. ‘This 
fort is a very high one. It formerly belonged to Rájá Rám 
Chandar, of Gwálior;! but Rájá Dharm Chand and Rájá Jai 
Chand had obtained possession of it by force. 

The officers left in charge of the fort by Rájá Jai Chand 
discharged muskets and arrows and stones against the troops 
who had dispersed in search of plunder, and inflicted some 
damage. Upon hearing of this, Husain Kuli Khan mounted 
his hase with the othor airs to reconnoitre the place. He 
ascended a hill which is opposite to the fort, and commands it. 
With great labour gome guns were brought up the hill, and fire 
was opened upon the fort. Its cracked masonry was shattered 
by the balls. A large number of men stood under the walls, and 

` great loss was suffered. As evoning approached, ho returned to 
the camp, leaving a force in charge of that position. During 
the night, the Rajputs who were in the fortress, and wero terri- 
fied by the cannonade, made thoir oscape. In the' morning 
Husain Kuli Khán, beating his drums, marched into the fort of 
Kitila, which he delivered over to the Rajé of Gwalior, to whose 
ancestors it had formerly belongeds but he left a garrison of his 
own there. 

Continuing his march, he came to a thickly wooded country, 
through which it was difficult even for an ant or a snake to 

The Gwalior in the hills, Seo Vol, IV. p. 494. 
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creep ; so a party of men was set to cut a road through thg jungle. 
On the Ist Rajab, 990, he encamped by a field of maize near 
Nagarkot. Tho fortress (Aisdr) of Bhün, which is an idol temple 
of Mahámái, and in which none but her servants dwelt, was 
taken by the valour and resolution of the assailants at the first 
assault. A party of Rajputs, who had resolved to die, fought 
most desperately till they were all cut down. A number of 
Brahmans, who for many years had served tho temple, never 
gave one thought to flight, and were killed. Nearly 200 black 
cows belonging to the ITindás, during the struggle, had crowded 
together for shelter in the temple. Some savage Turks, while 
the arrows and bullets were falling like rain, killed these cows 
one by one. They then took off their boots and filled them with 
the blood, and cast it upon the roof and walls of the temple. 

The outer fortifications having fallen, the buildings were 
destroyed and levelled to make a camping ground. After this 
the fort was invested. Sdldéts were formed, and a mound com- 
manding tho fort (sar-kob) was raised. Some large guns were 
also placed upon a neighbouring hill, and were fired several times 
a day upon the fort and the residence of the Rájá. One gay the 
commander of the artillery fired a large gun upon a place which 
the Raja had thought to be safe, and in whigh he was sitting at 
meat. The ball struck the walls, and killed nearly eighty 
people who were within the building. Among them was Bhuj 
deo, son of Rájá Takhat Mal. | 

In the beginning of Shawwál, letters came from Lahore with 
ihe intelligence that Ibráhím Husain Mirzá had crossed the 
Satlada, (Satlej), and was marching upon Dípálpár. Husain 
Kuli Khan held a secret council with the amérs about the course 
necessary to be pursued. The army was suffering great hard- 
ships, and the dogs in the fortress were anxious for peace, 80 
Husain Kuli Khan felt constrained to accede. The infidels 


1 Husain Kuli required each of the amire to give him a written opinion, signed 
and sealed, in favour of granting a capitulation. Abú-l Fazl gives a somewhat 
different version of the terms, 1. The H&jà was to send his daughter to the 
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undertook to pay a large tribute: five mans of gold, Akbarshéhi 
weight, d various kinds of stuffs for His Majesty. A mosque 
was founded in front of the palace of Rájá Jai Chandar, and after 
the completion of the first arch a pulpit was raised, and Háfiz 
Muhammad Bákir read the khutba in the name, of the Emporor 
on Friday, in the middle of Shawwál, 980. As he repeated the 
titles of the Emperor, gold was showered upon his head. When 
peace was concluded, the Ahutba read, and the coins stamped 
with the Emperor’s name, Husain Kuli Khán marched 
away. 

He then proceeded against Ibrahim Husain Mind At the 
town of Jamári he paid a visit to the holy Khwaja ’Abdu-sh 
shahid, who presented him with his garment, and sent his 
blessings with him. When ho reached Tulambha, he achieved 
the victory, which has already beon described. Upon His 
Majesty arriving at Fathpür after his campaign in Gujarát, 
Husain Kuli Khán took Mas’id Husain Mirzá with him, and 
went to wait upon the Emperor. The other prisoners, nearly 
900 in number, were presented to the eyes of the Emperor with 
cow-hides placed on their necks in a strange fashion. The 
eyes of Mas'üd Husain Mirz& were sewed up, but the Emperor 
in his kindness ordered them to be opened. Several of the 
„prisoners were liberated, but some, who had taken a leading part 
among the rebels, were kept in custody. On the same day Sa'id 
Khan arrived, bringing with him as an offering the head of 
Ibráhím Husain Mirzá, and he received distinguished marks 
of favour. 

When the Emperor returned from Gujarát, there remained 


Emperor's harem. 2, To pay a proper tribute. 3. To give his children and some 
relations as hostages for the surrender of tho fort, if the Emperor refused to ratify 
the peace. 4. To compensate Ráj& Birbal for tho loss of his jégir.—Akbar-ndma, 
vol. iii. p. 10. Faizi Sirhindi incorporates the versions of the Zabakdt and Akbar. 
daa 

“ Charmhde gdo dar galt anddkhtah." Such are the words in the text and in 
ud Charm-i gdo means a thong or lash, the American “cowhide”; but Abú-l 
Fazl makes the matter clear. He says, “The prisoners were brought in cow-skins, 
from which the horns had not been taken away." —Ahbar-ndina, vol, iii. p. 14. 
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no resistance in that country, all the forts were in the hands of 
his servants, and such of his troops as had not served on the 
campaign were sent to strengthen ’Azam Khan. But he had 
hardly been six months in his capital, when news of fresh out- 
breaks came in time aftor time, and “Azam Khán himself wrote 
for reinforcements. 


Events which occurred in Gujarat. 


When the Emperor had settled the affairs of Gujarát, and 
had returned to his capital, the disaffected and rebellious men, 
who had crept into corners and hidden themselves in dread of 
the royal forces, once more raised their heads. Having assem- 
bled round Ikhtiyáru-l Mulk,! they got possession of Ahmad- 
nagar and the surrounding territory. 

Muhammad Husain Mirzá left the Dekhin? with the intention 
of attempting the recapturo of Surat. Kalíj Khan, who was 
Jágirdár of the fort, made it secure, and prepared for a siege ; so 
Husain Mirzá gave up the project, and made a rapid march upon 
Kambáy. Hasan Khan Karkaráh, the shikkddr, being unable to 
make any resistance, fled to Ahmadébad.4 

Khán-i 'azam sent Naurang Khan and Saiyid Ahmad Bukhari 
against the Mirza, while he himself marched to Ahmadnagar 
and Idar against Ikhtiydru-l Mulk, When Naurang Khan and 
Saiyid Bukhari approached Kambáy, Muhammad Husain Mirzá 
came out to meet him. Sharp fighting went on for several days, 
and Saiyid Jalal, son of Saiyid Baháu-d din Bukhari, was 
killed. At length the Mirzá was worsted, and fled to join 
Ikhtiyám-l Mulk, "Azam Khan, who had marched against 
Ikhtiyáru-l Mulk, took a position near Ahmadnagar. He 
several times attacked him, and fighting went on for several days 
between Ahmadnagar and Tdar with no decisive result. 

t He was in the neighbourhood of Idar, and was supported by R&f Narfín, tho 
gainínddr of that place.—Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 13. 

3 The neighbourhood of Daulat&ábád.—72. p. 14. 


3 He got possession of Broach on his way.—J6. p. 18. 
* Abü-l Fazl imputes negligence to Hasan Kh&n.—J/. p. 13. 
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Intelligence now came that the sons of Sher Khán Fulédi, the 
son of Jajhár Khán, and Mirzá Muhammad Husain had joined 
Ikhtiyáru-l Mulk, and had formed the plan of making a rapid 
march by a different road to Ahmadábád. On being informed of 
this, Khán-i 'azam marched for that city, and when he reached 
it he sent a messenger to summon Kutbu-d din Muhammad 
Khán from Broach, who accordingly marched and joined Khán-i 
'azum at Ahmadábád.  Ikhtiyáru-l Mulk and Muhammad 
Husain Mirzá, and the othor insurgents, got together a force 
of 20,000 men—Mughals, Gujarátís, Habshís, Afgháns, and 
Rájpüts—around Ahmadábád. The Rájá of Ydar also kept up 
a connexion with them. 

Khán-i ’azam and Kutbu-d din, being unable to depend upon 
some of their men, shut themselves up in the town, but sallied 
- out every day and fought under the walls. One day Fázil Khan, 
son of Khán-i kalán, went out and made a bold attack upon the 
enemy, and killed several men; but he was slain by a thrust from 
a spear. Khán-i azam daily sent off despatches to tho Emperor, 
calling for assistance. The Emperor therefore resolved once 
more to raise his banner in Gujarát, to elear the country of the 
rebels, and to uproot their families. 

The Emperor summoned his clerks and officials, and gave 
them directions to provide for tho outfit of an army. The 
former campaign had lasted a year, and the men through the 
length of the march were without accoutrements, After re- 
turning they had not had sufficient time to get money from 
their jágírs to replace their necessaries. His Majesty therefore 
issued money from the public treasury to the soldiers, and made 
liberal grants for procuring the materials of war. He sent 
Shujá'at Khan! on in advance with his camp equipage, and he 
sent with it his horses under the charge of Khwaja Aká Khan. 
He personally enjoined the diwdnt officers to use the greatest 
despatch in outfitting the army. To expedite matters he on the 


Raja Bhagwin Das and R&i Singh were sent with him.—Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. 
p. 18. 
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same day sent the men of his advanced guard out of thg city to 
join his camp equipage. He frequently said that although he 
was exerting himself in the organization and despatch of the 
army, no one would be ready sooner than himself to take his 
part in its work. 

When several amírs with their troops had been set in motion 
for Gujarát, he bestowed tho title of Khán-jahán upon Husain 
Kuli Khan, who had rendered good service, and he increased 
his jágírs and allowances. He confirmed to him the government 
of Lahore and the sarkdr of the Panjab, and then dismissed him 
do his duty. Each person who sought for an increase of dignity, 
or for an increase of his allowances, met with a favourable 
hearing.  Rájá Todar Mal was ordered to join Khán-jahán 
Husain Kuli Khan, and to give him and the amirs of tho Panjab 
the benefit of his experience and advice in the management of 
the province. All the amírs of the Panjáb took their leave with 
Khán-jahán, excepting Mirzá Yusuf Khán. The Mirzá and 
Muhammad Zainén, who exhibited great intelligence, wem» to 
accompany the Emperor. Sa'id Khan, the ruler of Multan, 
was sent to his jdgir, taking with him his brother Makhsüs 
Khan, who had been promoted. 

In the early morning of Sunday, 24th Rabi’u-] ákhir, 981, the : 
Emperor, with his companions and attendants, mounted swift 
she-camels,' and took their departure. On that day he rode to 
the town of Toda? without drawing rein. There he ate what 
he could get, and continued his journey. On the morning of 
Monday, he took a short rest at Hans-mahal, but quickly 
resumed his journey. One watch of the night of Tuesday had 
passed, when he reached the village of Mu'izábád. He was 

1 Abú-l Fazl (vol. iii. p. 18) agrees. The words used are jummdza and ndka ; 
and the annotator of the Akbar-ndma gives as an explanation the Hindi sdndni. 
According to Bad&tni (vol ii. p. 165), the animals were dukhtis, or two-humped 
camels. Faizf uses both terms, Jummdza and bukhtt. 

3 About seventy miles W. by S. from Agra. “Ho proceeded by way of Bashwar 


and Toda, and accomplished 100 fos in two days. On the 26th he arrived at Ajmir,” 
—Badáúní, vol. ii. p. 166. 7 


3 Thirty miles S. W. from Jaipur. 
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«now fatigued,! and several of his attendants had dropped behind, 
so he stayed a few hours to take rest. After his attendants had 
come up, he mounted a fast-going cart? and travelled all night. 
On Tuesday he reached the tomb of Khwája Mu'ínu-d dín 
Chishti (at Ajmír),? where he went through the usual observ- 
ances, amd bestowed his gifts upon the poor. He rested for a 
while in tho palace, which he had built for his own use, but 
towards the end of tho day he mounted his horse, and continued 
his journey. Among his attendants when he started were Mirzá 
Khán, son of Khán-khánán Dairám, Asaf Khan Koka, Zain 
Khan Koka, and * * *, The night was bright moonlight. ‘In 
the morning they joined Sháh Kuli Khán Mahram, and Mu- 
hammad Kuli Khan Túghbánt, who had been sent on in advance 
from Fathpür. The intelligencers now brought tho information 
of the royal army having marched, His Majesty alighted at 
ihe town of Páli which was near at hand, and then, having 
chosen Khwája 'Abdu-lla, Asaf Khán Bakshi, and Ráísál Dar- 
bar® he took them along with him. On the 2nd Jumáda- 
awwal, 981, he reached the town of Disa, twenty kos from 
Pattan, in Gujarat, where the shikkdar * * came forth to meet 
him. His Majesty now sent Asaf Khán to Muhammad Khan, 
directing him to collect his forces, and join the party at the 
town of Bálísána, five kos from Pattan, In the middle of the 
night His Majesty started from Disa for Bálísána, and turning 
aside from Pattan, came in sight of Balisana® in the morning, 
and there halted. Here he was joined by Mir Muhammad 


1 According to Faizf, his limbs had to be anointed with oil, to assuage the offects 
of the friction. * 

2 Here the T. Alfi says they rode on swift female camels, but Abá-1 Fazl agrees 
as to the carriages.—Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 19. 

3 Distance 140 kos.—Faizi. ‘ 228 miles."—"Thornton. 

t The routo from Ajmir was by Mírtha, thirty miles to tho N.W.  Jít&ran forty- 
five miles S.W. ‘Thirty miles farther to Sojhat, and from thence twenty to Pali. 
From thence to Bhagw&npár. He now wished to take the shortest road by Sirohi ; 
but as that route was dangerous, his attendants were in favour of J&lor. The guide 
pretended to lose the way in the night, and they went io Jálor, and so on to 
Pattanwal.—Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 20. — Faizí. i 


5 About five miles south-east of -Pattan. 
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Khán with his army and all his amirs and attendants, such as, 
* * * and a party of the principal Rájpüts, such as Khangár, the 
nephew of Rája Dhagwán Dás, who had previously marched 
from Fathpár to support Khán-i 'azam, but whom caution had 
restrained from advancing beyond Pattan. 

An order was now issued for all the troops to appear fully 
armed and accoutred. ‘The amirs accordingly brought out their 
men, and the Emperor reviewed them. Although he had full 
trust and hope of heavenly assistance, he neglected no material 
means of success. He gave the command of the centre, which 
is tho place of the Sultán, to Mirzá Khan, son of (the late) 
Khán-khánán Bairam Khán, a young man of great parts and 
promise. He also appointed Saiyid Muhammad Khán Bárha, 
a man of great bravery, and Shujá'at Khán and Sádik Khan 
to tho centre. * The command of tho right was given to Mír 
Muhammad Khán-i kalán, and that of the left to Wazir Khán. 
The advance, composed of a number of brave fellows, was placed 
under tho command of Muhammad Kulí Khán and Tarkhán 
Diwána. His Majesty kept under his own immediate direction 
100! horsemen, men who had been pickod out from a thousand 
thousand—a reserve intended to support any division which 
might be hard pressed. Strict orders were issued that no man 
was to stray from his place. 

Although the horsemen under his colours were only 3000 in 
number, and the enemy had more than 20,000, he put his trust 
in God, and in the latter part of the day marched from Bálísána 
towards Ahmadábád. A messenger was sent to apprise Khán-i 
’azam of „his approach. He marched all night, and on Tuesday, 
3rd Jumáda-l awwal, he reached Kari, a town twenty kos from 
Ahmadábád. The scouts now brought in the intelligence that 
a large force of the enemy had come out of the fort to give 
battle Orders were accordingly given to attack them, and 


1 This is tho number given by Abá-1 Fazl, Dadáání (vol. ii. p. 166), and Firishta ; 
but one of our MSS. has “ 600.” 

2 Under the command of Roliy&, an officer serving under Sher Khan Ful&di.— 
Akbar-ndma, vol, iii. p. 28. 
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drive them from the road, but not to incur any embarrassment 
by attacking the fort, This was accomplished in the twinkling 
of an eye, and those. of the enemy who escaped the avon, 
threw themselves into the fort. Leaving the fort untouched, in 
obedience to orders, tho army marched five kos from Kari, where 
it rested till dawn. e 

As soon as it was light, the bakhshis drew up tbe forces, and 
marched on without drawing rein to a place about three hos 
from Ahmadábád. Orders were given for ovory man to arm 
himself, and the royal armoury was opened, so that every man 
who had lost or damaged a weapon might choose one to suit 
him, Asaf Khán was sent to Kh4n-i’azam, to inform hin of the 
proximity of the Emperor, and directing him to effect a junction, 
Thus, in nine days, the Emperor marched from Fathpür to the 
outskirts of Ahmad4bad, a feat which it is difficult for the pen 
to describe. 

It was now discovered that the enemy, drunk with wine,’ were 
asleep on the bed of heedlessness, quito unaware of tho approach 
of the royal army. The feeling ran through tho royal ranks, 
that it was unmanly to fall upon an enemy unawaros, and that 
they would wait till he was roused? Whon the blast of the 
trumpets was heard, the enemy, in amaze and alarm, rushed to 
their horses? Muhammad Husain Mirzá advanced with two or 
ihree horsemen to tho bank of the river to ascertain the truth, 
and it so happened that Subhán Kuli Turk had also gone down 
to the river with two or threo mon from our side. Muhammad 
Husain Mirzá called out to Subhán Kuli, inquiring whose army 
it was, and he was answered that it was the Emperor, who had 
marched from Fathpür to punish traitors. The’ Mirzá replied, 
s My spies have informed me, that fourteen days ago the 
Emperor was at Fathpür; and if this is the Imperial army, 


1 This is probably figurative. Bad&dni (vol. ii. p. 166) employs a more common 
simile, “ the sleep of neglect.” 

2 Tho battle was fought on the 5th Jumáda-l awwal.—Akbar-ndma, vol. iii, p. 26. 

3 Some thought a reinforeement had arrived for themselves, and others that it was 
a force come from Pattan to support Khén-i kalan,—Akbar-néma, vol. iii. p. 26. 
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where are the royal elephants which always accompany: it?" 
Subhán 'Alí said, “How could elephants have travelled with 
us 400 kos in nine days?" Muhammad Husain Mirzé returned 
amazed and troubled to his army, and drawing out his forces, 
he prepared for battle. He directed, Ikhtiyár Khán to take 
5000 horse and present Khán-i 'azám from sallying out of 
the city. 

When the time for delay drew to an end, the Emperor directed 
the advance to cross the river, and that Wazir Khán also should 
eross with the left. This being done, he himself crossed over at 
the head of his chosen men. Some little confusion occurred in 
the passage, but the troops all got over together, and advanced 
a short distance on the other side, when a strong force of the 
enemy came in view. Muhammad Husain Mirzá, with 1500 
Mughals,' all devoted mon of his own, came up and fell upon 
the advanced force under Muhammad Kuli Khán and Tarkhán 
Diwana. Simultaneously the Habshís and Afghans attacked 
Wazir Khan, and then the fight grew close and warm. 

The Emporor perceived some signs of weakness and distress 
in the advanced force, so he gave the word, and charged the 
enemy like a fierce tiger. Another body of the royal forces 
eame up and took them in flank. Saif Khan Koka made a rash 
charge and was killed. Muhammad Husain Mirzá and Sháh 
Mirzá struggled manfully, but ill-luck attended them, so they 
turned and fled. The royal troops advanced and cut off some. 
His Majesty with several of his men drew up and stood fast. 
Muhammad Husain Mirzá had received a wound, and in his 
haste to make his escape, he put his horse at a thorn hedge, but 
the animal fell. One of the royal troops, a Turk named Gadá 
"Ali, who pursued him, threw himself from his horse and made 
him prisoner. 

Wazir Khán on the left fought well and bravely, but the 
Habshí and Gujarati troops made charge after charge, until they 
became acquainted with the defeat of Muhammad Husain Mirzá 

1 The name is generally spelt ** Mughul” in this work. 
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and Shgh Mirzá.. Then they also turned their backs. Mir 
Muhammad Khán on the right drove back the sons of Sher 
Khán Fuládi, and put many of their men to the sword. Victory 
now declared itself on every side, and His Majesty returned 
triumphant to his couch, which was placed at the edge of the 
battle-field, and there he offered up his thanks for the victory 
vouchsafed. 

Gada 'Alí Badakhshí and a servant of Khán-i kalán now 
brought in the wounded Muhammad Husain Mirzá a prisoner, 
each laying claim to the honour of capturing him. Rájá Birbal 
asked him who made him prisoner, and he replied, ** Ingratitude 
to His Majesty ;" and he spoke the truth. His Majesty spoke 
a few kind words to him, and gave him into the custody of Rai 
Singh. Among the prisoners taken was a man named Mard 
Azmái Shah, who declared himself the Koka of Mirz4 Ibráhim 
Husain. His Majesty struck him to the earth with a spear, 
and the attendants cut him to pieces with their swords. It was 
afterwards found out that he had killed in the battle of Sarnál, 
Bhipat, brother of Rájá Bhagwán Dás.! 

An hour after the victory was won, another large division of 
the enemy? made its appearance, and the vedettes brought the 
information that it was Ikhtiyáru-l Mulk Gujarati. He had 
been charged with the duty of closing the road against "Azam 
Khan, but when he heard of the defeat of the Mirzás, he left 
the city roads and came out into the ficld. His Majesty ordered 
a force to advance and assail him with arrows. When he came 
in sight, some fierce horsemen charged and overthrow the troop 
which preceded him. Ikhtiyéru-] Mulk in his fright cast a look 
upon the hill whereon the royal standard was planted, and he 
(and his men) ran off on both sides of it in such disgraceful 
panie that the royal troops pulled the arrows out of the quivers 
of the fugitives, and used them against them. A Turkomán 

1 According to Abá-l Fazl, it was the knowledge of this fact which induced the 


Emperor to kill him.” ——Akbar-náma, vol. iii. p. 36. 
? “More than 5000 in number. "ect Bin vol, iii. p. 37 5 Bad&üní; vol. ii. 


p: 168. 
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named Suhráb Beg now recognized Ikhéiyáru-] Mulk, and pur- 
sued him. Coming to a thorn hedge, the fugitive endeavoured to 
make his horse leap over, but the animal threw him.  Suhráb 
Beg dismounted and took him prisoner. Ikhtiyéru-l Mulk said, 
.** You look like a Turkomán, and the Turkománs are followers 
of'Ali. I belong to the Saiyids of Bokhára, do not kill me." 
Suhráb Beg replied, “‘I recognized you and pursued you. You 
are Ikhtiyáru-] Mulk.” Thus having said he cut off his head 
and returned $o mount his horse, but some one had taken it, 
80 he wrapped the head in tlie skirt of his garment and walked 
back. At the time that Ikhtiyáru-| Mulk advanced towards 
the hill on which the Emperor was standing, the Rájpüts of 
Ráí Singh, who had charge of Muhammad Husain Mirzá, cast 
the Mirzá off an elephant to the ground, and despatched him 
with a spear. 

After the victory, "Azam Khán and the other officers who had 
been besieged in the city came out to the Emperor, who be- 
stowed upon the Khan many marks of his approval. To every 
one of ihe Kháns he gave promotion or other distinctions, and 
he had hardly finished with them, when Suhráb Beg Turkomán 
came up and threw down the head of Ikhtiyáru-l Mulk. When 
the Emperor saw it, he praised him and liberally rewarded him; 
and thon he ordered that a pyramid should be raised of the heads 
of the rebels who had fallen in the battle, and these were more 
than 2000 in number. After this he proceeded into Ahmadábád, 
and occupied tlie royal abode, which is in the citadel. 'The men 
of the city of all ranks waited upon him with their offerings and 
congratulations. He rested five days in the citadel, and then 
he removed to the house of 'Itimád Khan, in the middle of 
the city. : | 

His first act was to see that all those who had rendered good 
service in this campaign, especially those who had distinguished 
themselves in the battle, should receive their due reward in 
advanced rank and increased allowances. Eloquent scribes were 
employed to write despatches of the victory, and the heads -of 
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abstr Husain Mirs and Ikhtiyéru-] Mulk were sent to 
be hung up over the gates of Agra and Fathpür. | 
. After attending to the wants of the poor people of Ahmadébéa, 

he sent Kutbu-d din Muhammad Khén and Naurang Khan to 
Broach and Chámpánír, to uproot the power of Sháh Mirzá. 

Ráj&á Bhagwán Dás, Shah Kuli Mahram, Lashkar Khán Mir- 
bakhshi, and several others, were sent to Ydar, to ravage the 
country which Ráná U'dí Singh had abandoned. The govern- 
ment of Pattan was again confided to Mír Muhammad Khán 
(Khán-i Kalán) Wazir Khán was appointed to Dilaka and — 
Dandüka, and he was to support Khán-i ’azam. 

When the Emperor had made all his arrangementa, he re- 
Solved to return home, and on Sunday, l6th Jumáda-l awwal, 
he left Ahmadábád for Mahmudábád, and rested in the lofty 
and fine palace of Sultán Mahmüd of Gujarát. Khwaja 
Ghiyásu-d din 'Alí Bakhshí, who had rendered good service in 
this campaign, received the title of Asaf Khán, and he was 
- appointed déwán and bakhshi of Gujarát, so he remained behind 
with Khán-i 'azam. The Emperor travelled by night from 
Dilaka to Karí, and from Kari also by night to Sítápár. Here 
a despatch was received from Rájá Bhagwán Dés, and Sháh 
Kuli Mahram, reporting the capture of the fort of Darnagar,! and 
a letter of thanks was returned. He made no other halt till 
he reached Sirohi, where he gave Sádik Klhán a commission 
to chastise rebels and robbors. On Wednesday, 3rd Jumáda-l 
awwal,981, he reached Ajmír, and immediately went to visit 
the tomb of Khwája Mu'inu-d din Chishtí, and made liberal 
donations to. the poor. Next day he departed, and marching 
night and day, he reached the village of Puna, three kos from 
Sángánír, in the ydgir of Ram Dás Kachhwáha. Here Rám 
' Dés had prepared an entertainment for His Majesty and all his 
. attendants. 

k At this station Rájá Todar Mal, who had been directed to 


1 About thirty miles east of Patten, 
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fit out a thousand boats (hishti) and» ghrabs at Agro, had an 
interview with His Majesty. The revenues of Gujarát had not 
been paid up satisfactorily, so the Rájá was sent to ascertain 
and settle the assets, and draw up an account of them for the 
royal exchequer. The Emperor startod again at midnight, and 
rode to Toda, which he reached on the morning of the 6th, 
and, after resting for a while, he again mounted and reached 
Basawar in the middle of the night, where he was met by 
Khwája-jahán and Shahábu-d din Ahmad Khan, who had come 
out of Fathpür to meet him. At dawn he again started and 
went to the town of Bajana, where he remained till the following 
day. He then ordered his attendants to march into Fathpúr 
with spears in their hands, He himself followed, riding upon 
a gray horse, and holding a spear in his hand. Thus he reached 
Fathpür on Saturday, 7th Jumáda-l ákhir, having been absent 
forty-three days. 


Events after the Emperors Return to Fathpur. 


On the 25th of Jumada-l ákhir, the ceremony of circumcising 
the young princes was performed, amid great rejoicings and 
congratulations, The time was now arrived for beginning tho 
education of Prince Salím, so on the 22nd Rajab His Majesty 
appointed Mauláná Mir Kalan Harawi to be his tutor, and to 
instruct him in the creed and the Kuran.! 

Muzaffar Khan, who had been formerly appointed to the 
government of Sárangpür, in tho territories of Ahmadábád, was 
summoned to Court, and on the 4th Rajab he was appointed wastr 
or prime minister of Hindüstán, and received the additional title 
of Jumlatu-l Mulkí. The general management of the affairs 
of the country was committed to his hands. 

The debts of Shaikh Muhammad Bukhárí, who was killed at 
the battle of Pattan, and of Saif Khán Koka, who fell in the 
second campaign of Ahmadabéd, were ordered to be paid out 
of the public treasury. The total amounted to one /ac of Akbar- 


! The translation of this and other unimportant passages of this section is abridged. * 
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sháhí rupees, equal to 2600 £umáns of '"Irák. Such a fact has 
not been recorded of any king in books of history. 

Rájá Todar Mal, who had been sent to settle the revenues 
of Gujarat, having made the ‘necessary arrangements, now re- 
turned, bringing the accounts of his settlement, and suitable 
presents for His Majesty. He was highly applauded. After a 
few days the Emperor gave him one of his own swords, and sent 
him along with Lashkar Khán Mir-bakhshi to serve under 
Khán-khánán Mu'ním Khán, and assist in the conquest of 
Bengal. i | 

Mir Muhsin Rizwi, who had been sent on a mission to the 
rulers of the Dekhin, returned, bringing with him the presents 
they had sent to His Majesty. 

On the 16th Shawwál the Emperor went to pay a visit to the 
tomb of Khwája Mu’inu-d din at Ajmir, for although he had 
visited it this year on his return from the second campaign in 
Gujarát, he had now determined upon au invasion of Bengal; 
and as this campaign might last longer than a yoar, he might be 
prevented from making his usual pilgrimage; so he determined 
io proceed thither at once, and offer up his prayers for divino 
help in his war against Bengal. He accordingly sot out on the 
l6th Shawwál, 981, and remained till the 20th in the village 
of Dáír! * * * At this placo Diláwar Khan, assisted by the 
Emperors orderlies (yasdwals), was directed to protect the 
cultivated land in the vicinity of tho camp; and besides that, 
trustworthy men were appointed to tarefully examino the land , 
after the camp had passed, and were ordered to place the amount 
of any damage done, against the government claim for revenue. 
This practice became a rule in all his campaigns, and sometimes 
even bags of money were given to these inspectors, so that they 
might at once estimate and satisfy the claims of the raiyats and 
farmers, and obviate any interference with the revenue collec- 
tions. Continuing his journey, and hunting as he proceeded, he 
arrived at a spot seven kos from Ajmir, on the 12th Zí-1 ka'da. 

1 « Four kos from Fathpir.”—Badaini, vol. ji. p. 171. 
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Next day he went on foot to pay his visit to the tomb, and froin 
thence he repaired to his palace in Ajmir. There he remained 
twelve days, visiting the tomb every day, and enriching the poor 
with his bounty. 


Nineteenth year of the. Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Thursday, 17th 
Zi-] ka'da, 981 x. (11th March, 1574 a.n.) 

After paying his visit to the tomb of the holy Khwaja, gu 
is the helper and protector of kings, the Emperor started on his 
return from Ajmír on the 28rd Zí] ka'da. Hunting as he went 
along, he arrived at F'athpür on the 17th Zi-] hijja. 


Campaign against Patna and Hádjipár. 


Sulaimán Kirání, one of the amirs of Salim Khán Afghdn 
[Salim Sháh ], and ruler of Bengal and Bihár, who had always in 
his letters acknowledged himself a vassal of the Imperial throne, 
died while the Emperor was engaged in his Surat campaign, in 
the year 981 n. His eldest son Bayazid succeeded, but he was 
murdered by the amirs,! and the younger son Dáüd was raised 
to the throne. The Emperor was informed that Déid had 
stepped out of his proper sphere, had assumed the title of king, 
and through his morose temper had destroyed the fort of Patna, 
whieh Khán-zamán built when he was ruler of Jaunpár. A 
farmán was immediately sent to Khán-khánán, directing him to 
chastise David, and to conquer the country of Bihar. 

At that time Daud was at Hájipür, and his chief noble, Lodí, 
who was in open hostility to him, was in the fort of Rohtás, and 
set up a claim to independence. Khán-khánán Mu'ním Khan 
marched with the Imperial forces against Patna and Hájípür. 
Lodi, knowing the destruction of the Afghans to be certain, 

1 “In consequence of his evil conduct.”—Badéunf, vol. ii. p. 178. According to 
Abú-l Fazl, the nephew and son-in-law of B&yazíd, whose ndme was Hánsú, took an 


active part in his removal. He in his turn was killed by Lodí, and Dáúd was M 
upon the throne.—Akbar-ndina. 
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notwithstanding his hostility towards Dàúd, made a sort ef 
peace with Khán-khánán. The old friendship and respect which 
Khán-khánán had for the late Sulaimán Kirání led him to agree 
that, upon the payment of two dacs of rupees in money and one 
lac in stuffs as a tribute, the Imperial forces should be with- 
drawn. Then having sent Jalál Khán Krorí, he entered into 
a peace with Dáüd. 

But Dáüd was a dissolute seamp, and knew nothing of the 
business of governing. At the instigation of Katli Khán, who 
had for a long time held the country of Jagannath and of 
Sridhar Hindú Bengali, and through his own want of judgment, 
he seized Lodi his amtru-? umard, and put him in confinement 
under the charge of Sridhar Bengali. When in prison, Lodi 
sent for Katlü and Sridhar, and sent Dáúd this message, “ If 
you consider my death to be for the welfare of the country, put 
- your mind quickly at ease about it; but you will be very sorry 
for it after I am dead. You have never given me any good 
wishes or advice, but still I am willing to advise you. Act upon 
my counsel, for it will be for your good. And this is my advice: 
After I am killed, fight the Mughals without hesitation, that. 
you may gain the victory. If you do not do so, the Mughals will 
attack you, and you will not be able to help yourself. Do not 
be too sure about the peace with the Mughals, they are only 
biding their time.” " 

The power of Daud and of all the Afghans was on the wane: 
it was God’s will that they should fall, and that the power of 
the Emperor should be established over the country of Bengal. 
So Dáüd resolved to put Lodi out of the way, and by so doing 
to establish his authority to his own satisfaction. Katli Khan 
and Sridhar Bengali had a bitter animosity against Lodí, and 
they thought that if he were removed, the offices of vaki? and 
wazir would fall to them, so they made the best of their oppor- 
‘tunity. They represented themselves to Dáüd as purely dis- 
interested, but they repeatedly reminded him of those things 
which made Lodi’s death desirable.  Dáüd, in the pride and 
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intoxication of youth, listened to the words of these; sinister 
counsellors. The doomed victim was put to death, and Dáüd 
became the master of his elephants, his treasure, and his troops. 
But he was puffed up with conceit and folly, and took no pre- . 
cautions for combating his enemies, and relying upon that 
unsatisfactory peace which Lodi had concluded, he banished 
all care. | 

When tho death of Lodí was reported to Khán-khánán and 
his circle, which was full of amírs of renown, he at once set his 
heart upon the conquest of Bengal and Lakhnauti, and marched 
against Patna and Hájípür. In high spirits he arrived in the 
vicinity of Patna. Dáúd now deeply regretted the murder of 
Lodí, who, by his wisdom, and judgment, and devotion, had kept 
the affairs of Bengal in order. He marched towards Patna, 
and was at first resolved upon battle; but he afterwards recoiled 
from trying an action, and resolved to take shelter in his fortifi- 
cations. Khán-khánán was delighted when he was informed of 
this resolution, and he already foresaw the conquest of Patna 
and Hájípár. Dáúd, without drawing a sword or shooting an 
arrow, retired precipitately into the fort of Patna, and set about 
repairing the works. 

Khán-khánán, with the concurrence of the amírs, proceeded 
to invest Patna. Upon hearing this, the Emperor determined 
to personally direct the operations against Patna and Héjipar. 
After resting for a few days at Fathpür, he sent off his camp 
and elephants by land under the command of Mirzá Yüsuf Khan 
Rizwi one of his chief amirs. lle placed Agra in charge of 
Shahábu-d din Ahmad Khán N aishapürí, and embarked on 
board a boat'ón Sunday the last day of Safar, 982 m. The 
young princes went with him. The boats carried all his equip- 
ments and establishments, armour, drums,. treasure, carpets, 
kitchen utensils, stud, ètc., ete. Two large boats were specially 
prepared for his own accommodation, in which he embarked with 
his attendants. The boats required by the amire for themselves 
and their establishments were in the rear of the royal boats, 
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and so they started. On arriving at the village of Ratambh, one 
of the dependencies of Agra, he stopped and sent a letter to 
Khán-khánán Mu’nim Khan, to give information of his approach. 
On the ist Rabí'u-l awwal the expedition proceeded. Every 
day. he left the boat and went hunting on shore.! Every day he 
was joined by fresh parties of troops. [Punishment of a brahman 
guilty of incest with his daughter. | 

On the 28rd of the month the Emperor reached Illahabás, 
which is situated at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna. 
This is a great place of pilgrimage for the Hindüs, and contains 
some fine buildings. It is celebrated in all parts of the world 
as a holy place of the Hindüs, who resort thither from all parts. 
On the 25th he reached Benares, from whonco he sent on Sher 
Beg Tawáchi in a boat to Khán-khánán Mwnim Khan, to 
apprise him of the Emperor's arrival at Benares. At that city 
he remained three days taking rest. On the 28th he reached 
the village of Kori, a dependency of Saiyidpür,? at the confluence 
of the Gumti? and Ganges, and there anchored.* Here he was 
waited upon by Mirzá Yusuf Khan, who had brought down the 
army by land. He now determined that until he received 
accurate intelligence from  Khán-khánán, he and the young 
prince and his wives would go and stay at Jaunpir.> So he 
left the army at this encampment, and went up the Gumti in 
boats to Jaunpur. 

On the 2nd Rabi’u-s sání he reached the village of Yahyá- 
pur, a dependency of Jaunpür. Here a despatch arrived from 
Khán-khánán, urging him to march on with all speed. So on 
the 3rd he sent on the young prince and ladies to Jaunpür, and 


1 «Tn the evening they cast anchor, and the Emperor engaged in discussions upon 
science and poetry,” etc. —Bad&dni, vol. ii. p. 176. 

3 Bad&üni for Saiyidpür has Jaunpür, and is probably right. 
. 9 Here called in the MS. “Gada” and “Giri”; by Badáánt " Gádi," and by 
Ab6-1 Fazl * Küdi." 
' 4 The expedition encountered three violent storms, and several boats sank.— 
Akbar-ndma, vol. iii, p. 64. 

5 The T, Aifi writes the name indifferently ** Jaunpár ” and “ Jünipár." 
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then departed on his campaign against Bengal!  On,the 4th 
the-boats fell down the Gumti to the Ganges, and Mirzá Yüsuf 
Khán, the commander of the army, waited on His Majesty. 
It was now arranged that the army should keep within sight of 
the royal flotilla, On the 6th it eneamped in the SR of 
Gházípür, and the Emperor went hunting. * * * On the 7th 
he halted at Gangadáspár, and here he was met by the eunuch 
'Itimád Khán, a distinguished noble, who had been rendering 
good service in the siege of Patna, and who now made a full 
réport of all the occurrences to His Majesty, and urged him to 
hasten forward. His Majesty thereupon directed Saiyid Mirak 
Ispahání, one of his principal attendants, who was learned im 
charms, to seek an augury in his books by sortilege. The 
augury was favourable, and a few days proved its trath, 

On Tuesday, the 8th Rabi’u-s sání, he encamped at the ferry 
of Chaunsá, and here a despatch arrived from Khán-khánán, 
reporting that Tsa Khán Nidzi, an Afghán renowned for his 


courage, had made a sortie with elephants and a large force from 


Patna, and had attacked the besiegers. 'Ys& Khán was slain 
by Lashkar Khan, one of the Emperor’s men, and a great 
number of Afghans fell. This news was sent on to the princes. 
On the following day Dilawar Khan was ordered to transport 
the army over at tho ferry of Chaunsé, and on the 10th the army 
encamped at the villago of Domni, belonging to Bhojpür. Kfsim 
"Ali Khan, was now sent to inform Khán-khánán of the. hear 
approach of the Emperor, and to inquire what he advised. to, be 
done. The Khán advised the Emperor to advance as hitherto, 
himself by boat and his army by land; and he requested, that 
some horses might be sent to replace those that had beet 
rendered useless by the rains? Horses and arms were accord: 


s News arrived on this day of the conquest of Bhakar.” This ig-. ithe text, bat 
TR been placed here as a note. Bad&Gni’s version is, “ News arrivéd. of. the.death of 
Sultan Mahmád of Bhakar, and of Muhibb ’Ali Khán's obtaining pension ak that 
country.” TA " 


4 The weather continued very stormy; ; heavy raius fell, and the water a mugh 
out.— 3 bbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 76. 
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ingly sent. Khán-khánán and the other amirs advanced two 
kos from Patna to meet His Majesty, who, on the 16th Rabi’u-s 
,Sáni, reached his destination, and took up his abode in the tents 
of Khán-khánán. Great rejoicings followed, and rich offerings 
were made. $ 

On the 17th Akbar called a council of war in the tents of 
Khán-khánán, when he observed that the siege had now lasted 
a long time, that he was resolved upon reducing the place, 
and upon crushing the defenders, so that they should be unable 
to make any farther resistance either in the city or in the 
country. He thought that the best course to pursue was to first 
reduce the fort of Hájípür, which rendered very material assist- 
ance to the garrison of Patna, and that their operations must 
be directed to that object. The Kháns greatly applauded this 
scheme. At that same council Khán-'álam was sent off with 
three thousand men in boats, with the materials required for a 
siege. Rájá Gajpati, the zamíndár of that country, who had 
many armed adherents, was directed to support Khán-'álamn. . 
- Next day, the 18th, Khán-'álam crossed the river, embarked 
immediately, and went to lay siege to Hájípür, whilo tho troops 
marched by land? In order to see the field, His Majesty 
mounted a battery of Sháham Khán Jaláir, which was upon 
a hill on the bank of the Ganges, and from which Hájípür was & 
visible, As, however, he could get no certain information of ` 
what was passing, in the evening he sent a party of men in three 
` bóiits toward Hájípür to gain intelligence, When the enemy ” “ 
Baw these boats approaching, they sent eighteen boats full of ' 
‘fighting men against them. But the three "Imperial boats pre- 
Vented them from advancing, and by hard fighting cut their 
"way through, and joined Khán-'álam. Victory now declared in 
fayour, of Ape Emperor? Fath Khán Bárha, commander of 


8 KA wA fort Which stood opposite to Patna; the Ganges, about two kos in width, 
ks ‘between them." —.4Xbar-ndma, vol. iii. P. 18. 

2737 le went up the Gandak.—.Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 75. 

P: Fait Sirhindí follows this account; but Abd-l Fazl’s version is La 
pro See tnfrd. MC . 
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Hajipar, and many Afgháns, were slain, and the place fell into 
the hands of Khán-álam. The head of Fath Khén Bárha 
and the heads of other Afgh4ns were thrown into boats, and 
sent to the Emperor. After offering his thanksgiving for this 
victory, he sent the heads of Fath Khan and of the others to 
Dáüd, that he might see with his own eyes what had befallen 
his officers, and might be led to reflect upon his own position. 
When Dáüd's eyes fell upon these heads, he was plunged into 
dismay, and set his mind upon flight. l 

On the same day, the 16th, the Emperor went out upon an 
elephant to reconnoitre the fort and the environs of the city, 
and he ascended tho Panj-pahárí, which is opposite the fort. 
This Panj-pahári, or “ Five domes,” is a place built in old times. 
by the infidels with burnt bricks in five stages. The Afghans, 
who were on tho walls and bastions of the fortress, saw the 
Emperor and his suite as he was making his survey, and in 
their despair and recklessness they fired some guns at the Panj- 
pahari, but they did no injury at all to any one. 

When Dáüd saw the Imperial forces swarming in the plain, 
and when he was informed of the fall of Hájípür, although he 
had 20,000 horse, abundance of artillery, and many elephants, 
he determined to fly, and at midnight of Sunday, the 21st 
Rabi’u-s sání, he embarked in a boat and made his escape. 
Sridhar the Bengéli, who was Dáüd's great supporter, and to 
whom he had given the title of Raja Bikramájít, placed his 
valuables and treasure in a boat and followed him. 

Güjar Khán Kiréni, who was Dáüd's minister, brought the 
elephants out, and fled by the rear of the city. On that dreadful 
night, a foretaste of the day of judgment, the inhabitants were 
in a state of bewilderment and despair. Some endeavoured to 
escape by the river, but through the crowding and struggling 
many of them were drowned. Others endeavoured to fly by 
land, but were crushed under the feet of elephants and» horses 
in the narrow lanes and streets. Some in their despair cast 

! His title was “ Ruknu-d daula." —Bad&ünf, vol. ii. p. 181. 
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themselves down from the walls, and others perished in the moat. 
When Gijar Khán came to the Punpun? river, ho passed his 
elephants over the bridge; but the fugitives in his rear so pressed 
and crowded upon the bridge that it broke down, and numbers 
were precipitated into the water. Those who came up aftorwards 
threw away their arms and clothes, and cast themselves naked 
into the river. 

Late at night, when the flight of Dáüd was roported, the 
Emperor gave thanks to heaven, and as soon as it was light 
Khán-khánán having assured himself of the fact, the royal 
forces entered the city with great display. Fifty-six elephants, 
which the enemy had been unable to carry off, were found in 
the city and paraded before His Majesty. "The date of the fall 
of Patna, which was indeed the conquest of Bengal, is found in 
this line, ** Muik-? Sulaiman zi Dáüd raft” (988). 

The Emperor remained in the city till four hours of the day 
had passed, and having made a proclamation of amnesty to the 
inhabitants, he left Khán-khánán in command of the army, 
while he himself dashed off with a detachment in pursuit of 
Güjar Khán and the elephants. When he reached the Punpun, 
he swam over on horseback, and the amérs and soldiers followed 
his example. Then he gave orders for every officor and man to 
press on with all his might in the pursuit of the enemy, and he 
himself spurred forward. The amírs, driving Güjar Khan before 
thom, secured Dáüd's elephants, and brought thom to His 
Majesty. On reaching the pargana of Daryápür, twenty-six 
kos? from Patna on the banks of the Ganges, they drow rein, 
and it. was found that nearly 400 elephants* had been taken. 
His Majesty halted at Daryápür, but ordered Shahbáz Khan 
Mir-bakhsht and Majnún Khán Kákshál to continue the pursuit. 
They went on to the river Balbhind, seven kos from Daryápür. 


1 A rjver which runs from the south, and falls into the Ganges near Patna. 
3 On the right bank of the Gangos, sixty miles east from Patna. 

3 Abú-l Fazl makes it thirty os.-—Akdar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 78. 

& Two hundred and sixty-flve." —0. 
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There: they learned that Gújar, worn out and fialf dead, hid 
“Passed | ‘over the river, and that some of his men had been 
lost in the water. Shahbaz Khan and Majnin Khan then 
returned. 

. On Monday, the 21st, Khán-khánán, according to orders, eame 
by water to wait upon His Majesty, bringing with him the royal 
."boats and attendant establishments. The Emperor stayed at 
Daryápür'six days. He appointed Khán-khánán to the govern- 
ment of Bengal, and left him an additional force of 20,000 horse. 
He increased his military allowances twenty-five or thirty per 
cent., he gave him all the boats which he had brought down 
from Agra, and invested him with full power and authority, 
Then he raised the standard of return, and dismissed Khany 
khánén ahd the other amirs. Next day he marched to the town 
of: Ghiy&spür on the bank of the Ganges. There he résted 
four days, employed in tho pleasing occupation of viewing the 
elephants captured from Dáád and his Afgháns. From thence 
lie determined to go on to Jaunpür rapidly. Leaving the com- 
mand of "the army as usual with Mirzá Yusuf Khan, he started 
at midnight of the 2nd Jumáda-l awwal, 982, mounted upon an 
elephant. - Ih the morning he halted at an encampment of the 
royal forces between Daryápür and Ghiy&spür, where he wit- 
nessed ‘some elephant fights. 

At this stage Muzaffar Khán,! who was formerly a clerk, but, 
now an amir of reputation, was sent along with Farhat Khan, 
one of the late Emperor's slaves, and now enrolled in His 
Majesty’s service, to besiege the fortress of Rohtás, a very lofty 
and strong place, And he gave orders that after its capture 
it Should be placed under the command of Farhat Khán, and 
that Muzaffar Khán should return to Court. On Friday, 3rd 
Jumáda-] awwal, he proceeded to Patna, and spent a short time 


1 Muzaffar Khan, who was appointed prime minister (see supra)jahad been 
since removed from office, for reasons which will appear.in an Extract from the 
* Akbar-ndma, infrd. Abi-l Fazl says he was sent on this campaign to Rohtás in 
disgrace.— Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 81. p, 


w^ 
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in examining the buildings.of Dáüd. From thence he started 
to make the best of his way, and on Saturday, the 4th, he 
reached the village of Fathpür Sahína, which is twenty-one kos 
distant, and on Monday, 6th Jumáda-l awwal, at mid-day, he 
arrived at Jaunpér. Mirzá Yüsuf Khán arrived with the army 
on the 7th. The Emperor remained at Jaunpür thirty-three, 
days, devoting his time to making arrangements for the army* 
and the government of the country. He placed’ Jaunpür, 
Benares, the fort of Chunár, and sundry other maAd!/s and par- 
ganas directly under the royal exchequer, and he gave the 
management of them to Mirz& Mírak Rizwi and Shaikh Ibréhim 
Siri. .On the 9th Jumáda-s sání, 982, he departed from Jaun- 
‘par, and went to Khánpür, where he stayed four days, Here 
he. was waited upon by Kázi Nizam Badakhshi, who [being 
graciously received and appointed to ofre) afterwards achieved 
a high position among the nobles. Ye 
A despatch now arrived from Khán-khánán, reporting the 
capture of the fort of Garhí? When Dáád fled from Patna, he 
went to Garhi. Leaving some trusty men there, he proceeded. 
to the town of Tanda. He made such efforts to strengthen the * 
fort of Garhi that in his vain idea it was impregnable. Khán- 
khánán marched against Ténda, and arrived near. Garhi? , Ag 
soon as the eyes of the terrified Afghans foll upon his army, thoy 
fled and abandoned the fort, so that he obtained possession of 
Garhi without striking a blow. This intelligence greatly pleased 
the Emperor, and he sent letters of commendation to Khán- 
khánán and the other amírs. Continuing his journey, and hunting 
as he went, he arrived, on the 8th Jumáda-s sáni, at the town of 
Iskandarpür, where he received intelligence of the fall of Tanda. 
After taking possession of the fort of Garhi, the Imperial 
1 &Tt is a curious fact that in this place there are thatched houses called chhappar- 
band, which, although they are covered only with wood (chod posh), are worth 30,000 
or 40,000 rupees each.””-—Badfiiini, vol. ii. p. 182. 
2 SeoVol. IV. p.367. Also Extract from 4k.-ndma, infra, respecting Garhiand Tanda, 
3 He had previously made himself master of Surajghar, on the Ganges, about 


eighty miles from Patna; of Mongir, with the help of Raja Sangram of GorakbhpGr - 
and Páran Mal Raja of Kidhár; and of Bhagalpur.—<Akbar-ndina, vol, iii, p. 84. 
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forces marched on towards Tanda, which is the capital of the 
kingdom (of Bengal), Khán-khánán's explorers at first reported 
that Dáüd intended to make a stand there, and had made his 
dispositions, Khán-khánán thereupon summoned his amérs, and 
took every precaution for the security of his army. Next day 
he marshalled his forces, and advanced in great force against 
Ténda. When Dáüd's spies carried him the intelligence of 
Khán-khánán's advance, he and his associates thought of the 
black night of Patna, and fled in dismay, abandoning the town. 
Thus on the 4th Jumáda-s sání, the capital of Tanda was won 
for the Emperor without fighting, and a proclamation of protec- 
tion was issued to the people. 

Again tho Emperor was delighted with this good news. He 
determined to go on to Dehli, and ho arrived there on the Ist 
Rajab. He made a pilgrimage to the tombs of the saints and 
holy men; he also visited the tomb of his father, and he dis- 
pensed his bounty among the needy, and offered up prayers 
suitable to his position. To give his escort rest he remained at 
Dehlí seme days, and employed himself in hunting. In the 
beginning of Sha bán he started for Ajmir, and hunted as he 
went. At the town of Nárnaul he was waited upon by Khán- 
jahán, who came from Lahore to see him. The Emperor was 
much pleased to see the Khan, and gave him some princely 
marks of his approval. A few days afterwards 'Azám Khan 
also came from Ahmadábád expressly to offer his congratula- 
tions. In the beginning of Ramazán, the Emperor reached 
Ajmir, and hastened immediately to pay his visit to the tomb. 
Out of the spoils of Bengal he presented to the nakdra-khdna of 
the Khwája a pair of drums which had belonged to Dáád. He 
also dispensed the usual gifts. 

Tt now came to his knowledge that Chandar Sen, son of Mál 
Deo, was oppressing the raiyats in the neighbourhood of the forts 
of Joudhpür and Siwánah, and was creating disturbances. His 


! This intelligence was brought from Siwfnah by Raja Réi Singh, — Akbar- 
náma, vol, iii. p. 87. Siw&nah is about sixty miles S.W. of Joudhpür. 
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Majesty sent Tayib Khán, son of Táhir Khán Mir-i farághat 
the governor of Dehlí, and Sübhán Kulí Türk, with a suitable 
force, to-chastise him. When they approached, the rebel with- 
drew with his followers! into dense jungles and places hard of 
access. But some of the fugitives were caught and put to the 
sword, and the royal troops returned with considerable spoil. In 
the middle of Ramazán the Emperor started on his return to 
the capital, and on the same day Khán-i 'azam departed for 
Gujarát. The Emperor arrived at Fathpür on the last day of 
Ramazan. ) 

It had become manifest that much of the cultivable land of 
Hindustan was lying uncultivated ; and to encourage cultivation, 
some rule for dividing the profits of the first yoar between the 
Government and the cultivator seemed to be required. After 
careful consideration, it was arranged that the various parganas 
should be examined, and that those which contained so much 
land as being cultivated would yiold a Aror of tankas, should be 
divided off and given into the charge of an honest and intelligent 
officer, who was to receive the name of Arorí. ‘Tho clerks and 
accountants of the Exchequer were to make arrangements with 
these officers, and send them to their respective districts, where, 
by vigilance and attention, in the courso of three years the 
uncultivated land might be brought into cultivation, and the 
revenues recovered for Government. To carry out these views, 
a number of the most honest and trustworthy servants of the 
State wore selected, such as * * and appointed to the office of 
krort. Tho amírs also were called upon severally to appoint 
kroris, who were sent into the country upon their responsibility. 

At this time Shah Kuli Khan Mahram, Jal4l Khan Korchi, 
and some other amirs, were sent to effect the reduction of the 
fort of Síwánah, belonging to the son of Rai Mál Deo. ` The fort 
was bosieged for a long time, and J al4l Khan Korchí, one of the 
officers of the Court, was killed there. After that Shahbáz Khán 
Kambü was sent there, and he took the place in a very short time. 

! by way of Rampar.”—Ak.-ndima. R&mpür in Tonk, seventy miles S. from Jaipür, 
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A statement was now recojved from the ministers (wukalt) 
of Sultán Mahmúd of Bakar, reporting that Sultán Mahmúd 
was dead, and that they had no confidence in Muhibb 'Alí Khan 
and Mujáhid Khan. If, therefore, his Majesty. would send one 
of: his officers, they would render up the fort into his charge. 
Tis Majesty accordingly sent Mir Kish Bakdwal-begi, who had 
received the title of Kisi Khan. 

In this year a great pestilence (wabd) and famine occurred in: 
Gujarat, and lasted for nearly six months. From the severity of 
these calamities, the inhabitants, rich and poor, fled the country, 
and were scattered abroad. For all this, grain rose to the price 
of 120 tankas per man, and horses and cows had to feed upon 
the bark of trees. 

Khwaja Aminu-d din Mahmúd Khwdja-jahdn, who was wazir-i 
mustakill of the territories of Hindustan, died at Lucknow. 


Twentieth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Monday, 29th 
Zi-l ka’da, 982 x. (19th March, 1575). 


Defeat of Dáüd Khan by KAdn-khándn. 


After the conquest of Tanda and the flight of Daud to Orissa, 
Khán-khánán devoted his attention to the settlement of the 
affairs of the country. Then he sent Rájá.Todar Mal with 
some other amirs towards Orissa, in pursuit of Dáüd. He ap- 
pointed Majnin Khan Kákshál to the government of Ghora- 
ghat. When the Khan proceeded to Ghora-ghát? Sulaiman 
Mangali, the jdgirddr of the place, and one of the bravest of 
the Afghans, collected a force to resist his taking possession. 
Some sharp fighting followed, and Sulaimán was killed, and the 
wives and children of him and of other Afgháns. were made 
prisoners. Immense booty fell into the hands of the Káksháls. 
Majnin Khán married Sulaimán's daughter to his own son 


1 “ Jawdrt rose to the price of 120 black tankas per man. ^ Bed&dni, vol. ii. p. 186. 
2 Forty-eight miles S.E. of Din&jpür. 
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Jabbari, He then went on to Ghorá-ghát, and after divitling 
the whole of the country among the Káksháls, he mado a report 
to Khán-khánán. : 

Raja Todar Mal, who had been sent in pursuit of Dáád, when 
he reached Madáran,! was informed by his scouts that Dáüd Waa 
engaged collecting men in Dín-kasárí, and that his forces were" 
daily increasing. Todar Mal stopped at Madáran, and wrote 
a full report from thence to Khán-khánán. On receiving .it, the 
Khán sent Muhammad Kuli Khén Dírlás * * with reinforce- 
ments for the Rájá. - Upon their arrival, all the chiefs concurred 
in the expediency of marching to Gowálpára, ten kos from Din- 
kasári, with all speed. When Daud heard this, he did not fly, 
but stood his ground at Dharpür.? 

The spies now brought in information that Junaid, son of 
Dáüd's uncle, à man of high repute among the Afghans for 
bravery and resolution, who had formerly come into the service 
of the Emperor, but fied from Agra to Gujarat, and aftorwards 
came from Gujarat to Bengal, was now at Dín-kasárí, secking 
to form a junction with Dáüd. Raja Todar Mal, with the 
approval of the other amirs, sent Abu-l Kasim Namaki and Nazar 
DBahádur to attack Junaid. These men, making light of the 
matter, neglected the precautions necessary in warfarc, and were 
defeated by Junaid, thus bringing disgrace upon themselves. 

Rájá Todar Mal, on receiving the news, with the approval of 
his amérs, marched against Junaid; but before he could arrive, 
Junaid had fled into the jungles. Todar Mal therefore stopped 
at Midnapir. Muhammad Kuli Khan Bírlás died hero after a 
few days’ illness. He was an able man, and his loss was a great 
cause of weakness in,the Imperial forces. 

In concurrence with the remaining amirs, Rájá Todar Mal 
returned from Midnapür to Madáran. Here Kiyé Khan Gang, 


! In tho Hügif district between Dardwan and Midnapür. See Blochmann’s 
Ain-t Akbari, vol. i. p. 375. " 
.9 « A place lying between Bengal and Orissa," —Akbar-ndina, vol, iii. p. 99. 
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beinf offended with the other amérs! without reason, went off 
into "ts jungle. Todar Mal reported the fact to Khán- khánán, 
end remained for some days in Madáran. Hereupon Khán- 
khánán sent Sháham Khan Jaláir and * * * to support Rájá 
Todar Mal. When they joined the Rájá at Bardwán, the Rájá 
left them, and went out into the jungle after Kiya Khan, and 
having pacified him, brought him back with him. From Madá- 
ran they marched to Jitüra. Thero they were informed that 
Dáüd, with his forces, had gone into the fort of Katak Danáras,? 
and was engaged in preparations for war. 

Raja Todar Mal halted, and sent swift messengers to inform 
Khán-khánáun of the position of affairs,  Khán-khánán then 
left Tanda to march against Dáüd, and he formed a junction 
with Rájá Todar Mal. Dáüd had organized his army and now 
advanced to meet him. The Afghans entrenched their camp. 

On the 20th Zi-l ka'da, 982,3 the armics met. After the 
array was formed, the Afghans advauced rapidly and boldly to 
the attack. Khán-khánán ordered fire to open upon them from 
the swivels (sarb-san) and light guns (sambürak), which wore 
mounted on arábas in front of his m The fire of the guns 
drove back the elephants which were placed in front of the 
Afghán attack, and the musketry mowed down the Afghans 
who wero in the advance. Güjar Khan, with his division in 


! With Khán-khánán in particular.—Akbar-náma, vol. iii. p. 98. 

2 Attock and Cuttack, at the two extremities of the Empire, both*have the word 
Banfras (Bonares) added to their names in tho Tabakát. 

3 This date shows that Abá-l Fazl is right in placing the batilo in the nineteenth 
year of the reign. Several lines are occupied with the names of the amírs in com- 
mand of the various divisions of tho two armies. 

4 “at Bajhora,"—Dad&üní, vol. ii. p. 194. ‘The MSS. of the Akbar-ndma have 
“ Takaroi.”” The name is not given in the MSS, of the Zabakdt, nor in the Akbar. 
náma of Faizi Sirhindi. Mr. Blochmann finds the locality of the battle in tho 
Trigonometrical Map of Orissa, in two places called Mughulm&ri (Mughal’s fight), 
and “ Tookaroe," a village about soven miles southwards, half way between Muchul- 
márí and Jalcsar (Jellasore), and two miles from the left bank of the Soobanreeka 
river, lat. 21° 59. The battle extended over a large space. Bad&tini (vol ii. 
p. 195) speaks of three or four Kos, i.e. about six miles,"—See Ain-i Akbari, vol. i, 
p. 376. 
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excellcat order, now came up boldly, and drove back Khén- 
khánán's advanced force upon the Z//amsh.!  Khán-i filam, who 
commanded the advance, held his ground, and was killed. The 
Aliamsh division was next defeated and driven back upon the 
centre, which in its turn was in great difficulty. — Khán- 
khánán did all in his power, but could not restrain his men. At 
this time, Gujar Khán attacked and wounded Khán-khánán, and 
as the latter had no sword, ho returned Güjar Khan’s euts with 
slashes of his whip. In this conjuncture Khán-khánán's horse 
took fright ; and although his rider was anxious to stop him and 
rally the fugitives, he could not restrain him. The Afghéns 
pursued Khán-khánán for half a kos, when Kiyá Khan Gang 
attacked the Afgháns, and showered arrows upon them. Tho 
Afghans were exhausted by their long rido, and could not move. 
Then Khán-khánán got his horse under control, and rallying 
his men, led them back to the field. They discharged showers 
of arrows, and by the guidance of fate, an arrow struck Güjar 
Khan, and brought him down: When the Afgháns saw their 
leader fall, they turned their backs and fled; but many of them 
were cut down in their flight. Rájá Todar Mal, Lashkar Khan, 
and others who were upon tho right, now charged the left of the 
enemy. Sháham Khan and others, who were on the left, also 
attacked their opponents of the right, defeated them, and drove 
them back upon Dáüd. Iis olephants, being worried by the 
arrows, turned round upon the body of his army, and the stone 
of dismay was cast among them. The banner of Khán-kliánán 
now became visible, and the death of Güjar Khan came to the 
knowledge of Dáúd. This shook his resolution, and he turned 
and fled. Immense booty fell into the hands of the victors, and 
Khán-khánán encamped victorious on the battle-ficld. He 
remained there a few days, to have his wounds tended, and sent 
a report of the victory to the Emperor. All the prisoners taken 
were put to the sword. Lashkar Khan Mir-bakhshi, who lad 


1 Altamsh is a Turki word meaning “sixty,” and it is applied to a force plaeed at 
the head of an army between the advanced guard and the general.—See supra, p. 364, 
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rendered such good service, died of his wounds ‘before the’ army 
moved. 


Conclusion of peace with Dáüd. His interview with Khán-khánán. 


After his defeat, Dáüd fled to Katak Banaras (Cuttack), in the 
centre of Orissa, and Khán-khánán, who remained stationary on 
account of his wounds, held a council, in which he and his amirs 
determined to pursue Dáád.! Rájá Todar Mal and * * * were 
directed to proceed after him, and it was agreed that Khán- 
khánán himself would follow as soon as his wounds permitted. 
The Rájá and his amirs accordingly started, and did not halt 
until they reached Kalkal-gháti? After resting there a while, 
the scouts brought in the intelligence that Daud and the Afghans, 
with their wives and children, were shut up in the fort of Katak 
Banaras. Reduced to extremities, and having no other refuge, 
the inen were resolved upon fighting, and fugitives from the 
field of battle daily gathered round them.  Rájá Todar Mal 
sent a report of the state of affairs to Khán-khánán,? and the 
Khán set out for Katak Danáras, never resting till he came 
within two kos of that place. Then he held a council with his 
amirs, and having pitched his camp on the banks of the Mahá- 
nadi, which is half a kos from Katak, he began to collect 
materials for a siege. 

Dáüd had suffered several defeats in succession, and Gijar 
Khán, his mainstay and support, was slain. Death stared him in 
the face; so, in his despair and misery, he sent a messenger to 
Khán-khánán with a message to this effect: “The striving to 
crush a party of Musulmáns is no noble work. I am ready to 
submit and become a subject; but l beg that a corner of this 

1 A large number of Afghán prisoners were put to death by order of Khán- 
khánán."— 7. Alfi. 

2 Abü-l Fazl calls the place * Bhadrak.” The * Bhudruck" of Thornton, north 


of Cuttack. Badáúní and Faizi Sirhindi follow the Zadakdt, and have “ Kalkal- 
ghati.” 


3 According to Abú-l Fazl, the Raja's men were despondent, and he was obliged 
to call for support, —Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 107. 
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wide country of Bengál sufficient for my support may be assigned 
to me. If this is granted, I will rest content, and never after 
, rebel," The amirs communicated this to Khán-khánán, and 
after considerable discussion, it was determined to accept the 
proposal! upon the condition that Dáüd himself should come 
out to meet Khán-khánán, and confirm the agreement by solemn 
binding oaths.? 

Next day? Khán-khánán ordered a grand Court to be held, 
and all the nobles and attendants to bo present in their places in 
fine array, and tho troops drawn up in arms in front of the 
tents. Dáúd came out of the fort, attended by his Afghan 
nobles and officers, and proceeded to the tent of Khán-khánán. 
When he approached it, Khán-khánán, with great courtesy and 
respect, rose up and walked half-way down the tent to meet 
him. When they met, Dáúd loosened his sword from tho belt, 
and holding it before him, said,“ I am tired of war since it 
inflicts wounds on worthy men like you," Khán-khánán took 
the sword, and handed it to oue of his attendants, Then gently 
taking Dáüd by the hand, he seated him by his side, and made 
the most kind and fatherly inquiries. Food and drink and 
sweetmeats were served, of which the Khan pressed him to 
partake. 

After the dishes were removed, the terms of peace came under 
discussion. Dáúd protested that he would never take any course 
hostile to the Imperial throne, and he confirmed his promise 
by the most stringent oaths, The treaty of peace was drawn 
up, and then Khán-khánán brought .a sword with a jewelled 
belt of great value out of his stores, and presenting it to Daud, 


! ¢ Raja Todar Mal, who well understood tho true position of affairs, though he 
wrung his hands and stamped his feet (to prevent the armistice), met with no 
support.” He refused to take any part in the settlement, —Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. 

. 108. 
d 2 The terms were that D&ad was to do homngo of service, to surrender his best 
elephants, and pay up his tribute. Eventually ho was to go to Court and do homage 
in person, but for the present some relations were to be sent as hostages. His 
nephew Shaikh Muhammad was the hostage. —Akbar-ndma, vol. iit. p. 108. 


3 1st Muharram, 983 (12th April, 1575).—Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 108. 
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said, ** You have now become a subject of the Imperial throne, 
and have promised to give it your support. I have therefore 
requested that the country of Orissa may'be settled upon you 
for your support, and I feel assured that His Majesty will 
confirm my proposition—granting this to you as my tankhudh 
has been granted to me. I now gird you afresh with this war- 
like sword." Then he bound on the sword with his own hands ; 
and showing him every courtesy, and making him a great variety 
of gifts, he dismissed him. The Court then broke up, and 
Khán-khánán started on his return. 

On the 10th Safar, 983, he reached Tanda the capital, and, 
sent a report of his arrangements to the Emperor, who was 
greatly delighted and satisfied with tho conquest of Bengal. 
Splendid robes and jewolled swords, and a horso with a golden 
saddle, were sent to Khán-khánán, and all the arrangements he 
had made were confirmed. 

While Khán-khánán was occupied at Katak Banaras, tho sons 
of Jalálu-d din Súr, in concert with the saminddrs of Ghorá- 
ghát, attacked and defeated Majnün Khan, drove him to the 
neighbourhood of Tánda, and captured the fort of Gaur. Mu'iu 
Khan and Majnin Khan provided for the security of Tanda, and 
awaited intelligence of Khán-khánan's sucecss. When his return 
became known, the insurgents scattered and hid themselves in 
the jungles.' 


Building of an ?Ibadat-Khana. 


The Emperor had from his early youth taken delight in the 
society of learned and accomplished men, and had found pleasure 
in the assemblies of men of imagination and genius. He always 
treated them with the greatest respect and honour, and frequently 
graced their heavenly meetings. He listened to their discus- 
sions of nice points of science, of the ancient and modern history 
of religions and pcople and sects, and of all matters of worldly 


1 Abd-l Fazl says that Mu'ním Khfn went to Ghor&-ghát, and suppressed the 
insurrection. —Akbar-ndma, vol. iii, p. 140. 
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interest; and he profited by what he heard. His great favour for 
such men, led him at the time of his return from Ajmir in the 
month of Zi-1 ka'da, 982,'and in the twentieth year of his reign, to 
issue his commands for skilful architects and clever builders to 
erect in the gardens of the royal palace a refuge for sáfís, and a 
home for holy men, into which none should be allowed to enter 
but saiyids of high rank, learned men ('wamd), and shaikhs. In 
obedience to the Imperial commands, skilful architects planned a 
building, containing four halls (aiwán), and ia a brief period 
completed it. When this happy abode was finishod, the Emperor 
_used to go there on Friday nights and on holy nights, and pass 
the night until the rising of the sun in the society of distin- 
guished men. It was arranged that the western hall should be 
occupied by saiyids, the south by the learned (ulamd) and the 
wise, the northern by shaikhs and men of ecstasy (arbáb-i hál); 
all without confusion or intermixture. The nobles and officers of 
the Court, whose tastes were in unison with those of men of 
greatness and excellence, were to sit in the eastern hall. His 
Majesty graced each of the four halls with his presence, and 
enriched those present with his gifts and bounty. The members 
of the assembly used to select à number of tho most worthy 
among those presént to be presentod to His Majesty, and to 
reccive fram him handfuls of ashrafis and rupees. Those, who 
from evil fortuno did not participate in the royal bounty in the 
evening, used to sit down in rows before tho *tbddat-khdna on 
Friday mornings, and receive handfuls of ashrafts and rupees 
from His Majesty's own hands. This assemblage used fre- 
quently to last beyond mid-day on Fridays. Sometimes, when 
His Majesty was tired, one of the attendants of the Court, in 
whose kindness and gentleness he had confidence, was deputed 
to perform this duty. * * 

In this year Gulbadan Begam, daughter of the Emperor 
Bábar, and aunt of Akbar, piously undertook the journey to 
Mecca. When Gujarat was annexed to the Imperial dominions, 
he determined that every year one of the officers of his Court 
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should be appointed Mir Háji, or Leader of the Pilgrims, to 
conduct a caravan from Hindüstán, like the earavans from Egypt 
and Syria, to the holy places. This design was carried out, and 
every year a party of enlightened men of Hind, of Máw&ráu-n 
nahr, and Khurásán, received provision for their journey from 
the royal treasury, and went under the appointed leader from 
the ports of Gujarat to the holy places.| Never before had any 
monarch provided for the annual departure of a caravan from 
India, nor had any one furnished means to the needy, to enable 
them to perform the pilgrimage. Gulbadan and Salima Sultan 
Begam? now obtained the Emperor’s permission to go the 
pilgrimage, and received from him a sum of money for the 
expenses of the journey. All the pious poor who desired to 
join in the pilgrimage obtained the means of travelling. 


Arrival of Mirza Sulaiman. 

Mirzá Sulaiman had been ruler of Dadakhshán since the time 
of the ‘Emperor Babar. He had a son, Mirzá Ibréhim, a fine 
intelligent young man, who was taken prisoner in battle and 
killed by the adherents of Pir Muhammad Khan Uzbek, in tho 
year that Mirza Sulaiman invaded Balkh. Mirzé Ibráhím left 
a son, Shah Rukh by name, whom Sulaiman carefully brought 
up, and to whom, in spite of his tender age, he gave several 
districts of Badakhshan. 

When Sháh Rukh arrived at years of discretion, and Mirza 
Sulaiman grew old, some designing people incited the youth 
with stories of his rights, But the Mirza’s wife was a clever 
woman; she kept a sharp watch over Shah Rukh, and pre- 
vented any outbreak. But when she died, these same people 
stirred up Shah Rukh’s ambition to be ruler of Badakhshán. 
He came from Kunduz to Koláb, and being supported by his 


1% After five or six years, this arrangement was set aside,” — Badáúní, vol. ii. 
p. 213. 

2 «Daughter of Nuru-d din Muhammad Mirzh, who was married to Bairám 
Khán ” (see suprd, p. 206), — Badüáni, vol, ii. p. 213. 
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party, the whole of Badakhshán, from Hisar Shádmán. to Kábul, 
fell into his hands, and he wanted to send his grandfather to 
join his father. 

Mirzá Sulaiman fled in great distress to seek assistance from 
Muhammad Hakim Mirzá. But he did not meet with the 
reception he expected, so ho begged to be sent on to the Indus. 
Hakim Mirzá did not comply with this trifling request. He 
sent him a party of pretended guides, who left him at the first 
stage and fled to Kábul. But Mirzá Sulaiman, trusting in God, 
continued his journey,' and although he was sometimes opposed 
by the Afgháns, and had to fight his way, and was wounded by 
an arrow, he at length reached the Indus. Thence he wrote to 
the Emperor, who sent him 50,000 rupees, horses, and neces- 
saries, by the hand of Khwája Aká Khán, * * * and after some 
days Rájá Bhagwán Dás? came to the Indus with an escort, 
and conducted him honourably to Lahore. 

At this time a farmán was sent to summon ’Azam Khan from 
Gujarát, and he arrived at Court? with speed and alacrity. 
Sóme cavillers and fault-finders made insinuations about his 
management of affairs, and the Khan, in defending himself, 
passed the bounds of prudence and respect, and mado use of 
unseemly words, which brought upon him the displeasure of the 
Emperor. Thereupon the Khan, forgetful of his duty, retired 
to his garden at Agra, shut himself up alone, and refused admis- 
sion to everybody. l 

Mirzá Sulaimán, after staying a few days at Lahore, started 
for Fathpúr. On reaching Mathúra, twenty kos from Fathpúr, 
the Emperor sent * * several nobles to meet him, and to arrange 
for his meeting the Emperor on the 15th Rajab, 983. All the 
nobles and officers were sent out to the distance of five kos from 


1 He had his daughter with him.—Badáúní, vol. ii, p. 214. i 

2 Then ruler of Lahore.—Badáúní, vol. ii. p. 214. — ? On the 4th Rajab, 983 x. 

4 Abú-l Fazl (Akbar-ndma, vol, iii. p. 126) says the charge was about the branding 
of the horses; but Bad&üní (vol ii. p. 214) states that there were complaints also 
against his revenue, military and general administration. They agree that he was 
sent into retirement. 
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Fathpür to receive him. And when intelligence of his. having 
left this stage was brought, the Emperor himself went out on 
horseback to meet him. Five thousand elephants, with housings 
of velvet and brocade, with gold and silver chains, and with 
white and black fringes om their necks and trunks, were drawn 
up in lines on each side of the road to the distance of five kos 
from Fathpár. Between cach two elephants there was a cart 
(ardba), tho chitas in which had collars studded with gold and 
housings of fine cloth; also two bullock-carts, which had animals 
that wore gold-embroidered headstalls. 

When all the arrangements were made, the Emperor went 
out with great pomp and splendour. Upon approaching, the 
Mirza hastened to dismount, and ran forward to His Majesty ; 
but the Emperor observing tho venerable age of the Mirza, 
also alighted from his horse, and would not allow the Mirza to 
go through the usual observances and ceremonics. He fondly 
embraced him; then he mounted and made the Mirzá ride on 
his right hand. All the five kos he inquired about his circum- 
stances, and on reaching the palace ho seated him by his side'on 
the throne. The young princes also wero present, and were 
introduced to the Mirza, and after a great entertaininent, he 
gave the Mirzá a house near to the royal palace. On this 
occasion an order was issued. to Khán-jahán, the ruler of the 
Panjab, to take 5000 horse and proceed to Badakhshán in 
attendanee on the Mirzá, to recover the country and restore it 
to him, and then to return to Lahore. 


, Death of Khán-hhánán Mu'nim KAán. 

When Khán-khánán, with his mind at ease about Dáüd, re- 
turned to Tanda, the capital of the country, under the influence 
of his evil destiny, he took a dislike to Tanda, and crossing the 
Ganges, he founded a home for himself at the fortress of Gaur, 
which in old times had been the capital of Bengal,! and he ordered 


! He was influenced by two reasons. It was on the side of the river nearest to 
Ghor&-ghát, the seat of the rebellion, and it contained many handsome and convenient, 
buildings.—.4kbar-ndma, vol, iii. p. 140. Faizí Sirhindí. 
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that all, the soldiers and raiyats should remove from Tanda to 
Gaur. In the height of the rains the people were involved in 
, the trouble of expatriation. The air of Gaur is extremely un- 
healthy, and in former times, the many diseases which distressed 
its inhabitants induced the rulers to abandon the place, and raise 
the town of Tanda, Sickness of many kinds now broke out 
among the people, and every day numbers of men departed from 
Gaur to tho grave, and bade farewell to relatives and friends. 
By degrees the pestilence reached to such a pitch that men were 
unable to bury the dead, and cast the corpses into the river.? 
Every day the deaths of many amírs and officers were reported 
to Khán-khánán, but he took no warning, and made no resolu- 
tion to change his residence. He was so great a man that no 
one had the courage to remove the cotton of heedlessness from 
his ears, and bring him to a sense of the actual position. His 
own health became affected, and he grew worse, and at the end 
of ten days, in the month of Safar, 983, he departed this life. 
His nobles and officers, who had so often met to congratulate him, 
now assembled to lament him. They placed Shdham Khán 
Jaláír in command,’ and made a report of the facts to tho Em- 
peror. KĶŅhán-khánán had no son, so all his property escheated 
to the royal exchequer, and an account of it was made out. 
When the despatch reached His Majosty, he appointed Khán- 
jaháu, who had been supreme governor of the Panjab, to be 
governor of Bengal. He raised him to tho dignity of amiru-l umard, 
commended the raiyats and people to his tender care, bestowed 
upon him gifts of embroidered coats, jewelled swords, and a 
richly-caparisoned horse, and dismissed him to his government. 
Khán-jahán, furnished with full credentials, then departed to 
assume his authority. 


1 Az gaur ba gor: the two words being written exactly alike. A neat though 
misplaced pun. 

2 «Qui of the many thousand men that were sent to that country, not more than a 
hundred were known to have returned in safety." —Dad&ünf, vol. ii. p. 217. 

3 Upon this appointment, Bad&ünf, in his caustic way, quotes the proverb—* In 
the treeless land the shrub Palma Christi is a tree.” 
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Twenty-first year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Sunday, 9th 
Zi-l hijja, 983 s. (11th March, 1576 a.D.) 


Mired Sulaimán's Journey to Mecca. 


* * The Emperor had determined that Khán-jahán should 
march with the army of the Panjáb to recover the country. of 
Badakhshán, but fate ruled otherwise. Khán-khánán, the ruler 
of Bengal, was removed by death, and the Emperor deeming 
the retention and administration of that country more important 
than the conquest of Badakhshán, sent Khán-jahán thither. 
When Mirzá Sulaimán saw this change of fortune, he sought 
leave of the Emperor, through tho officers of state, to go on the 
pilgrimage. The Emperor complied with his request, and fur- 
nished him with 50,000 rupees in cash, besides other things 
required for the journey. He sent with him, to attend upon him 
in his journey to the coast, Muhammad Kalij Khan, one of the 
chief nobles, who had been appointed governor of Surat. When 
the Mirzá went on board ship, twenty thousand rupees more were 
given to him out of the revenues of Gujarát. The Mirzá per- 
formed the pilgrimage in the same year, and afterwards returned 
and recovered his kingdom of Badakhshán. 

On the 7th Zí-1 ka'da, 984, the Emperor set off on a visit to 
Ajmír. He hunted as he went, and on the 4th Zí-1 hijja he en- 
camped at ten kos from Ajmír. He afterwards, as usual, walked 
five kos on foot to the tomb of the saint, and after going through 
all the observances of the pilgrimage, he gave away two thousand 
rupees in charity. l 


Twenty-second year of the Reign. 
The beginning of this year corresponded with the 20th Zi-l 
hijja, 984 xt. (11th March, 1577 A.».). 
While the Emperor was encamped at Ajmír,, the intelligence 
was brought to him that Dáúd Afghán had flung away the treaty 
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which hå had made with Khán-khánén, had risen against the 
‘royal authority, and had marched against Tánda. The Imperial 
‘officers in that quarter, having no chief among them on whom they 
eould rely, had abandoned the country, and retired to Hájípür 
and Patna. All this commotion had arisen because Khán-jahán 
had taken his time in going there in consequence of his army 
being at Lahore. Upon receiving this intelligence, the Emperor 
sent a letter by Subhán Kulí Turk to Khán-jahán, directing him 
to take with him all the amirs and sdgirddrs who had abandoned 
Bengal, and to march against Dáüd. In twenty-two days 
Subhán Kuli travelled nearly a thousand Los, (!) and delivered 
the farman to Khán-jahán. The Khán took the field, and ad- 
vanced into Bengal. He had an action with three thousand men 
whom Dáüd had left in charge of Garhí, and took the place. 
Nearly fifteen hundred of the enemy were slain, and many chiefs 
were made prisoners. 

Whilst the Emperor was staying at Ajmir, he sent Kunwar 
Mán Singh, a brave and able man, with five thousand horse, 
against Ráná Kíká? He also sent Kazi Khán Badakhshi, * * * 
and other ambitious young men with him. Asaf Khan was 
appointed DMir-bakhshi of this army. His Majesty presented 
Kunwar Mán Singh and all the amirs and sardárs of the army 
with robes and horses. After fitting gut this army, he started 
to return home on the 20th Muharram, and reached Fathpür on 
the Ist Safar, 985 um. 

After his arrival at Fathpür, messengers arrived with the in- 
telligence that Khán-jahán, after the capture of Garhi, had 
advanced to the vicinity of Tanda. There he found that Dáüd 
had evacuated Tanda, and had taken up a position in the village 
of Xk. On one flank was the river, on the other a mountain, 

! Badáúní (vol. ii, p. 227) confirms this. 


3 ‘ Against Kokanda and Kombalmir, the territory of Rané Kika.” —Badadni, — 
vol ii. p. 328. Kombalmir is in the Arfvalli mountains, about forty miles north of 
Udipár. 

3 Or “ Xk-mah&l" or Xg&-mahál, afterwards called “ R&j-mahal” by Réj& Mán 
Singh, when governor of Bengal. The ancient name was Rájá-griha, 
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and he had thrown up entrenchments to secure his position. 
Khán-jahán marched against him, and sharp fighting followed. 
One day Khwája 'Abdu-lla, one of the Imperial officers, ad- 
vanced from his battery to the edge of the Afghán entrenehment. 
The enemy sallied forth and attacked him, and he fell, fighting 
bravely. On hearing of his fall, the Emperor's anger was 
roused, and ho sent an order to Muzaffar Khán, the governor 
of Patna and Bihár, to assemblo all the troops in his province, 
and to march to the assistance of Khán-jahán. In a few days, 
a letter arrived from Khán-jahán, with the news that there had 
been a battle with tho enemy, in which the royal troops had 
fought bravely, and had won a victory, in which they killed 
the commander of the onemy's army, who was called Khán- 
khánán. 


Defeat of Rand Kiká by Kunwar Man Singh. 


Ráná Kika was chief among tho Rájás of Hindustan. After 
the conquest of Chitor, he built a town called Kokanda,! with 
fino houses and gardens, in the mountains of Hinduwára. There 
he passed his days in rebellion. When Kunwar Mån Sing? 
drew near to Kokanda, Rané Kika called all the Rájás of Hindu- 
wara to his aid, and came out of Ghati Haldoo? with a strong 
force to oppose his assailant. Kunwar Man Singh, in agreement 
with his amirs, put his troops in array and marched to the battle- 
field. Some desperate charges wore made on both*sides, and 
the battle raged for a watch with groat slaughter. The Rájpüts 
in both armies fought fiercely in emulation of each other. 
Nearly 150 horsemen of the royal army were killed, and more 


1 This is the spelling of our MSS., of Badáüni and of the Lucknow edition of the 
Akbar-ndma. ‘Todd calls the place * Gogoonda.” Blochmann ae in-i Akbari, vol. i. 
p. 939) writes it “ Gogandah." e 

2 Man Singh was supported by Asaf Khan, and marched from Ajmir by way of 
Mándalgarh.—Dad&dání, vol. ii. p. 230. 

3 Or ITaldi-ghát. 


4 The Rájpáts of the ponds army were commanded by Réj& Lon Karan of Sám- 
bhar.—Badaani, vol. ii. p. 331. 
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than 500 Rajputs of the enemy's army were sent to pordition.} 
The enemy lost Rámeswar Gwaliári and his son,? and the son of 
Jai Mal. On that day Ráná Kiké fought obstinately till he 
received wounds from an arrow and from a spear; ho then turned 
to save his life, and left the field of battle. The Imperial forces 
pursued the Rájpüts, and killed numbers of them. Kunwar 
Man Sing wrote an account of his victory to the Emperor. 
Next day he went through the pass of Haldeo, and entered 
Kokanda. He took up his abode ‘in the house of Rana Kika, 
and again returned thanks to tho Almighty (sic). Rana Kika 
fled into the high hills for refuge. Tho Emperor rewarded 
Kunwar Man Sing and his amérs with robos and horses. 


Khán-jahán's campaign against Dáüd. ‘ 


When the battlo fought by Khán-jahán became known to the 
Emperor, he sent five lacs of rupees by ddk-chauki towards 
defraying the expenses of the army. Orders were givon for 
the despateh of boats laden with grain from Agra, for the use of 
the army. * * * 

Gajpati was a saminddr in tho neighbourhood of Hájipür and 
Patna, who had been enrolled among the partisans of the 
Emperor. When Muzaffar Khán went with reinforcomonts to 
Khán-jahán, leaving this country void of troops, he collected a 
party and attacked Farhat Khán and his son Mirak Rawi, who 
were at the station of Arah. In the fight which ensued Farhat 
Khán and his son were killed. Great disturbances followed, and 
the roads were closed. 


1 Badáúní was in this battle, and gives a detailed account of it. The Imperialists 
had a hard victory, and were much indebted to their Hindú auxiliaries on this, as 
on many othor occasions, But notwithstanding this and the enlightened policy of 
tho Emperor, the Musulmán generals could not repress their contemptuous hatred 
of the infidel. Bad&ání (vol. ii. p. 231) relates that ho was with a party of the 
advanced force, and in the middle of the fight he asked Asaf Khan how they were to 
distinguish between their Rajput friends and foes. They were told to shoot at a 
venture, let the consequences bo what they might, “ So,” says he, “we kept up the 
discharge of arrows, and our aim at that mountain-like mass (of men) never failed.” 

3 Named * S&libahán " (Badáúní, vol. ii. p. 233). The Jai Mal roferred to was 
the hero of Chitor. 
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When intelligence of this reached the Emperor at Fathpür, 
on the 25th Rabí'u-l ákhir he set off. At five kos distance he 
made a halt, and issued orders for the assembling of troops, and 
for the preparation of boats and artillery. Here he was waited 
upon by ¿Abdu-lla Khan, whom he had sent as a messenger to 
Khán-jahán, and who now returned to cast the head of Dad 
at the foot of the Emperor's throne. Rejoiced at the victory, 
he returned to the capital. 2n 

Saiyid ' Abdu-lla Khán thus rehearsed the story of the victory: 
Muzaffar Khan arrived with the forces of Bihár, Hájipür, and 
Patna, amounting to nearly 5000 horse, and joined Khán-jahán. 
On the 15th Rabf'u-l ákhir, 984, they drew out their forces and 
attacked the enemy.  Dáüd also, supported by his uncle Junaid 
Kirani and other Afghán chiefs, made his dispositions. Junaid 
was struck by a cannon-ball His leg was broken. After a 
while the armies closed with each other, and the enemy was 
defeated. ^ Dáüd being left behind, was made prisoner, and 
Khán-jahán had his head struck off, and sent it to His Majesty. 
Great spoil and many elephants fell into the hands of the. 
victors. * * * 

At this time, Sultán Khwája was appointed Mir Haji, and à 
sum of six lacs of rupees in cash and goods was assigned for 
the benefit of the poor people about to make the pilgrimage to- 
the holy places, and given into his charge. He was directed to 
furnish what was necessary to any one desirous of being a 
pilgrim, and many benefited by this liberality. 

[The annual pilgrimage to the tomb of Khudja Mu’tnu-d- din 
at Ajmtr.] 

It has already been related how Rájá Mán Singh defeated 
Rané Kiké, and occupied his country—how the Ráná fled into 
the high hills, and how the army penetrated to Kokanda, which . 
was the Ráná's home, The roads to this place were so difficult 
that little grain reached it, and the army‘ was nearly famished. 
, The order was given for Mán Singh to fall back quickly, and he 
very soon arrived at the Emperor's throne. When the distress 
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of the army was inquired into, it appeared that, although the 
men were in such great straits, Kunwar Mán Singh would not 
suffer any plundering of Ráná Kíká's country. This caused the 
Emperor to be displeased with him, and he was banished from 
Court for a time.! After a while he was forgiven, and was sent 
at the head of a force to ravage the Ráná's country. It must 
be understood that in the language of Hind “ Kunwar ” signifies 
“son of a Rájá." On the 19th of the month the army marched 
from Ajmir towards the Ráná's country. 


Khwdja Sháh Mansür made Diwdn. 

Shah Mansür, a Shirazi clerk, at the beginning of his career 
was employed in the royal perfumery department. But Muzaffar 
Khan was then in power, and he caused him to be first im- 
prisoned, and afterwards banished from Court. He then entered 
the service of Khán-khánán Mu'nim Khan at Jaunpür, and rose 
to be his déwdn. The conversation of tho Khán made his 
abilities known to the Emperor, and after Khán-khánán's death, 
Mansur was summoned to Court, and appointed to the ollice of 
diwán in chief.” 

Sultán Khwaja had been appointed Mir Haji, or Leader of the 
Pilgrims, and as the road to Gujarat oid Kokanda was nearest, 

» Kutbu-d din Khan * * and the other amirs were ordered to 
escort the caravan through Kokanda. Thoy were directed to 
. plunder and lay waste the country of Rana Kiká, and to follow 
"him up, and harry him whorover they might hear of him. 
When Sultán Khwaja was about to depart on the pilgrimage, 
the Emperor, acting after the manner of pilgrims, stripped him- 
self, put on the zd or pilgrim's garment, and went somé steps 
after the Khwája? A cry arose from those present, and their 
voices were raised in benediction and praise. i 


1 Badáúní (vol. ii. p. 240) tells us that Asaf Khán fell into disgrace along with 
tho Kunwar; but that the others, including Bad&üní himself, received rewards and 
promotion, 3 Abridged translation, 

3' According to the Akbar-ndma (vol. iii. p. 165), the Emperor had a strong desire, 
to go on the pilgrimage, but was dissuaded by his friends and counscllors. 
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When His Majesty. reached the pargana of Mohí,! news came 
in from the front that Kutbu-d din Khan and the other amirs, 
on arriving at Kokanda, found that the Rana had fled into the 
hills. Orders were then given for Kutbu-d din and Rájá Bhag- 
win Dás to remain at Kokanda, and for Kalij Khan and the 
other amirs to accompany the caravan of pilgrims as far as Idar. 
The gmírs were to stop at Idar, and lay siege to it ; but they were 
to send on an escort with the caravan as far as Ahmadabad, 
forty-eight kos from Ydar. When Kalij Khan arrived there, he 
found that the Rájá? had fled into the hills, but that a party of 
Rájpáts remained in the temple resolved upon death. They 
wero all killed in a short time. Next day Kalij Khán sent on 
Tímür Badakhshi with the caravan to Ahmadábád. Here 
Shahábu-d dín Ahmad * * * and other jágirdárs of Málwa 
came in to pay their respects. 


Grants of mansabs to various chiefs. 

When the Emperor reached U'dípür, a despatch arrived from 
Sultan Khwaja, the Mir Haji, from the port of Surat, reporting 
that, owing to no pass (kaul) having been obtained from the 
Europeans, the ship was useless. ‘The Emperor directed a mes- 
senger to be sent to Kalij Khan to bring him quickly to Surat, in 
order to secure the doparturo of the vessel. During Kalij Khán's* 
absence, Asaf Khán was to have the command of his army. 

Kutbu-d din Khan and Rájá Bhagwán Das-returned from 
Kokanda, and waited upon the Emperor. Sháh Fakhru-d dí 
and Jagannath were loft in U'dípür, and Rajá Bhagwan Das and 
Saiyid *Abdu-lla Khan were left in Dhauli-ghátí of U'dípür. 
Wheh His Majesty came into the territory of Bánswála 
(Bánswára) and Düngarpür, the Rájás and zamindárs of the 
'eountry eame to wait upon him with their offerings, and were 
right royally recoived. Here also Raja Todar Mal came from 


1 5 Mohaní." —Dadá&Gní, vol. ii. p. 241. it 

2 “Néréin Das” by name.—Badainf, vol. ii. p. 241. . 

3 Abü-l Fazl specifies “ Rawal Partab, chief of Bansw&ra, and Rawal Askaran, 
chief (marzbdn) of Dangarptr.”—<Akbarendma, vol. iii. p. 169. 
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Bengal. to wait upon him, bringing nearly 500 elophants from 
the spoils of Bengal, with other prosonts and. offerings. Kalij 
Khán also arrived to attend upon him, and was sent to Surat 
to despatch the ships. He went along with Kalyan Rai, a 
merchant (bakkdl); and having got passes (kaul) from the 
Europeans, he sent off the ships. He quickly returned, and - 
waited upon His Majesty, while he was in Málwa. After 
arranging his posts (tidnajdt) to his satisfaction, and securing 
the loyalty of the samtnddrs, ho ‘entered Málwa. 


Twenty-third year of the Reign. 

The beginning of this year corresponded with Tuesday, the 
2nd Muharram, 986 u.! (11th March, 1578). 

The festivals of the Nau-roz and of the Emperor’s accession 
were celebrated in tho pargana of Dípálpür, a dependency of 
Malwa. The Emperor devoted his attention to measures for 
increasing tho prosperity of this country, and the raiyats waited 
upon him in parties, and made statements of thcir cireumnstances, 
He paid the kindest attention to every ono’s case, and made a 
satisfactory settlement of the affairs of the province. Many 
samindárs became submissive and obedient to his will. 

Rájá ’Alf Khán, the ruler of Asír and DBurháupür, had not 
. been duly subordinate, and it being deemed necessary to chastise 
him, several amirs, such as Shahábu-d din Ahmad and * *, with 
other jdgirdars of Malwa, were sent against him. Shahabi-d 
din was appointed commander. Shahbáz Khan, the Mir-bakhshi, 
was to check the brands (of the horses) and the muster of the 
army. The other amérs were to exercise their diligence, and 
secure the speedy departure of the force. 

At this same place Rájá Todar Mal was commissioned to : 


~ -The MS, has 985, but this is a manifest error. The Akbar-ndma (vol. iii. 
ý 203) is correct. The twenty-second year bogan (suprà, p. 396) on the 20th Zí-1 
hijja, 984, and being a solar year, it extended over the whole of Hijra 985, and ended 
on the Ist day of 986. ‘The oversight of this fact has given rise to some confusion in 
the dates about this period, and the events here recorded as having occurred in the 
twenty-third year of the reign are placed by Abü-l Fazl in the twenty-second. See 


Table, p. 246 supra. 


pe 
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settle the revenue and other affairs of tho province of Gujarát. 
News also was brought from tho force at dar, that a battle had 
been fought with Rájá Náráin Dás and a victory gained. The 
particulars of the occurrence were theso: When Muhammad 
, Kalij Khán, in obedience to orders, repaired to the Imperial 
camp along with ’Ali Murád Uzbek, the army was left under 
the command of Asaf Khan. Intelligence came in that the 
Rájá of Ydar, with a number of Rájpáts who had been driven 
from their homes, together with some zaméinddrs of the country, 
and supported by Rájá Kíká, had gathered a force which was 
posted ten Kos distance, and contemplated a night attack. When 
this intelligence was confirmed, Asaf Khán and * * * held a 
eouncil. About 500 men were left to secure the camp, and the 
rest of the force was called out at midnight, and marched towards 
the enemy. On the morning of the 4th Zi-1 hijja, after marching 
seven kos, they encountered the foe, and a battle bogan. Mirza 
Muhammad Mukim, who led tho advanco, was killed; but the 
enemy was defeated. Rájá Nardin Das fled, and the chiefs of 
the royal army obtained the victory, Asaf Khán's despatch 
gave His Majesty much pleasure, and he ordered letters. of 
thanks to be written to the amirs and officers of the ar my. 

When His Majesty had arranged the affairs of Malwa, and 
settled the matters of the amirs of Asir and Burhánpür, he 
turned homewards; and, hunting as he went, he arrived at 
Fathpür on Sunday, 23rd Safar. After three months, troubles 
arose in Gujarat, through the coming thither of Muzaffar Husain 
Mirza, son of Ibráhím Mirza, who was son of the daughter of 
Kámrán Mirza. The circumstances of his case are these: 
When the Emperor was engaged in the siege of Surat, Gulrukh 
Begam, daughter of Kamran and wife of Ibrahim, carried off 
her child Muzaffar Husain, as has been related in the account 
given of the conquest of Ahmadabad. A disaffected man named 
Mihr’ Ali, a servant of the late [brahim Mirzé, who accompanied 
Gulrukh Begam when she fled from Surat to the Dekhin, now 
stirred up the ambition of Muzaffar Husain, who was fifteen or 
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sixteen years of age. He induced him to leave the Dekhin, and 
collecting a number of adventurers from all directions, he ontered 
Gujarát intent upon insurrection. 

Ai this time Rájá Todar Mal was in Pattan, engaged in the 
settlement of tho revenue. The insurrection spread, and the 
disaffected were everywhere raising their heads. Wazir Khan, 
the ruler of Gujarat, had 3000 horsemen, but there were amongst 
them many adventurous men upon whom he could not rely, so 
he retired into a fortress, and sent an account of the occurrences 
to Rájá Todar Mal. Before tho Rájá came to his assistance, 
Baz Bahadur, son of Sharif ‘Khan, and Baba Gadái, the deán 
of Gujarat, attacked Muzaffar Husain in the pargana of Nan- 
durbár, and were defeated. Muzaffar Husain then went to 
Kambay,? and after staying two or three days, he wont off 
towards Ahmadábád. Rájá Todar Mal turned back from Pattan, 
and arrived at Ahmadábád. 

When the insurgents heard of this, thoy fell back, and went 
towards Dülaka. The Rájá and Wazir Khan pursued them, 
and coming up with them at Dülaka, a battle ensued, in which 
thé royal forces were victorious, and the enomy drew off to 
Jünágarh.  Rájá Todar Mal then departed on his return to 
Court. 

Muzaffar Husain, as soon as he heard of the Rájá's depar- 
ture, came back and besieged Wazir Khan in Ahmadabad ; for 
although Wazir Khán's force was large, it was not trustworthy, 
and so he was obliged to seek the shelter of tho fortress. Mihr 
' Ali, the caki] of Muzaffar Husain, and the great prop of the 
revolt, brought forward scaling-ladders to attempt an assault, 
but he was sent to hell‘ by a bullet from the fortress. When he 


1 In Khándesh. This is written Nadarbar and Naryadaba in the MSS. Badáúní 
has “ Patlad." : 

2 But failed to gain possession of tho fort, — 4Xbar-ndma, vol. iii, p. 181. 

3 The rebels had a number of partisans in the city also, who acted in concert with- 
them.—Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 187. 

4 This charitable expression, though commonly used for the deaths of infidels, is 
not reserved exclusively for them. 
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was removed, Muzaffar Husain withdrew, and went towards 
Sultánpür. So the insurrection came to an end, 


Arrival of the amirs with an Imperial army at Astr and - 
Burhanpir. 


Tt has been mentioned above, that Shaháb Khan and other 
amétrs were sent with 10,000 horse against Asir and Burhánpür. 
When Raji ’Ali Khán heard of tho approach of this force,-he 
drew in his horns and crept into his fortress. The amérs entered 
the country, and did not stop till they reached Bijanagar.! Great 
dissension arose in the country of Asir, and Rójá 'Alí Khan was 
reduced to beg pardon for his offences. He promised the amire 
io send suitable tribute and some elephants in charge of his 
people to the Emperors Court. At this time, Kutbu-d din 
‘Muhammad Khan separated from the othor amérs, and went off to 
Nandurbár and Sultánpür, in consequence of disturbances which 
had arisen in his jdgírs of Broach and Baroda, through the pro- 
ceedings of Muzaffar Husain. Tho disorders in Asir and Bur- 
hánpür which tho amzrs had been sent to settle being ended, by 
the submission of Rájá 'Ali and his payment of tribute, the 
amirs retired to their rospective ;ágírs. When Hakim 'Aínu-l 
Mulk, who had gone on an embassy to "Adil the ruler of the 
Dekhin, returned, he was sent with the elephants and the tribute 
to the Imperial Court. 

[ The annual pilgrimage to Ajmir. | 

The Emperor, on his return journey, when he reached the 
neighbourhood of Ambír,? ordered a fort and town to be founded 
in the village of Mulathán,? one of the dependencies of Ambir, 
on the site of an old city which had been in ruins for some 
thousand years. Walls and forts, and gates and gardens were 
allotted out among the amíre, and injunctiong were given for the 
completion of the work. So a building ('imárat), which might 

1 * Bijagarh,” about seventy miles N.W. of Burhanpar? : 


* Four miles N.E, of Jaipár. 
3 Or as Bad&üni (vol, ii. p. 251) writes the name '* Multan. " 
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* "4 " 
have taken years for its completion, was finished in twenty days. 
Orders were then given for raiyats and all sorts of mechanies to 
be collected from all the parganas of that province, to populate 
the fortress (Aisdr). The land, of this place was an ancient 
possession of Ráí Lon Karan, and his son, who was young and. 
was being brought up with the princes, was námed Manohar, go 
the town was called Manohar-nagar after that child. This child 
has now grown up a clever young man, and composes poetry 
under the ¢akhallus (nom de plume) of "Tánsani? 


Appearance of a Comet? 


At this period, at the time of evening prayer, a comet appeared 
in the sky towards the east, inclining to the north, and con- 
tinued very awful for two hours. "The opinion of tho astrologers 
was, that the effects would not be felt in Hindüstán, but pro- 
bably in Khurásán and 'Irák. Shortly afterwards, Shah Isma’tl, 
son of Sháh Tahmásp Safawi, departed this life, and great 
troubles arose in Persia. 

On arriving at Nárnaul, the Emperor paid a visit to Shaikh 
Nizám Nárnaulí. * * From thence ho proceeded to Dehli, and 

-encamped near the Hauz-i Khás, and paid a visit to the tomb 
of his father with due ceremony. Then he visited the tombs of 
the holy men who sleep at Dehli and dispensod large charities. 
He next halted at the saráí of Bawali, and here he was waited 
upon by Haji Ilabibu-la, who had visited Europe, and had 
brought with him fine goods and fabries for His Majesty's in- 
spection. He started from thence, and passed through the 
pargana of Pálam. He passed the night in the house of the 


1 ¢ Ruler of Sámbhar."' —Dad&üní., ? The celebrated wit and poct, 


3 Bad&üní (vol. ii. p. 240) places the appearance of this comet in thé twenty- 
second year of the reign. Ho also records a joke of the time. Sh&h Mansür, the 
diwdn, used to wear a turban with the end hanging down his back ; so he got the 
name of *'The Comet," or “ Long-tailed Star,"  Abü-l Fazl likewise places this 
comet ip the twenty-second year of the reign, or 1677 A.D., and according to 
Fergusson, the comet passed its perihelion on the 26th October, 1577 (Fergusson's 
"Astronomy, vol. ii. p. 284). Abú-l Fazl enters into a learned discussion upon 
comets in general.—.4 tiar-ndma, vol. iii, p. 192, 2 
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mukaddam of the village, and in the morning he directed that 
the revenue officers, whenever he so rested in the house of a 
cultivator, should remit the tax and tribute (bdj o khirdy) of his 
cultivated land by way of madad-m’dsh,! or help for subsistence.? 
* * * When he arrived at the pargana of Hánsi, he went to pay 
a visit in the town to Shaikh Jamál Hánsawi, and made his 
offerings and alms. Here a despatch arrived announcing that 
Muzaffar Husain Mirza, after flying from Gujarát, had been 
taken prisoner by Rájá'Alí Khán, the ruler of Asir and Bur- 
hánpür. On tho Ist Zí-l ka’da the camp moved for the Panjab, 
and a farmán was sent to Rájá 'Alí Khan, directing him to send 
Muzaffar Husain Mirzá with his (the Rájá's) son to Court. 
[The maulid-ndma or horoscope of. His Majesty. | 


Twenty-fourth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Thursday, 18th 
Muharram, 987? xr. (12th March, 1579) * * * [ Hunting, etc.] 

The Emperor marched to the town of Bahira, and here intel- 
ligence was brought of the approach of Her Highness Maryam 
Makáni from the capital, and Prince Salim was sent to meet 
her. * * * After conforring the government of the Panjab on 
Sa’id Khán, the Emperor started on his roturn homewards, and 
on reaching the village of Sultánpür, appertaining to Khizrábád,' 
he ordered boats to be colleeted, so that the rest of the journoy 
might be performed by water. Muhammad Kásim Khán, the 
Mir-bahr, collected the vessels, and on the 3rd Jumáda-s sání, 
986 m., the Emperor embarked. The camp returned by land. 
He reached Dehli, and the boats were moored opposite the tomb 
of Khwája Khizr on the 29th of the month. This being the 
time of the ’ars, or anniversary of Khwája-Mu'ínu-d din, he left 
the boats on the 1st Rajab, and set off. Travelling thirty kos 


! This is the title of a very common /d-EAirdj tenure. 

` 2 This passage, and a few more lines of no importanoo, are found in only one copy. 
3 The text has ‘“ 986,” but see note, p. 408, suprà. 
4 “ Sádhaura.” == Badáúní, vol. ii. p. 254. 
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a day, he reached Ajmír on the evening of the 6th, which was 
the day of the festival, and paid his visit to the tomb. Next 
day he started for Fathpür, and travelling fifty kos a day, he 
arrived there on the evening of the 9th.! There he spent much 
of his time in the building called the 'Zbádat-kAána, in the 
company of learned and holy men, every one of whom he 
enriched with gifts of gold and silver. Every Friday he used 
to pass the night there, making offerings and dispensing charity. 

In those days there was a reservoir in tho court-yard of the 
palace at Fathpür, twenty gaz long by twenty broad and three 
gaz deep. This he caused to be filled with red, white, and 
black money (i.e. gold, silver, and coppor), the whole of which 
he gave away to the amirs, the poor, the holy, and the learned. 
The total of this money amounted to twenty krors of tankas}? 
and the distribution of it lasted for three years. - 

In this year Ma'süm Khán, Koka of Mirz& Hakim, a young 
man of courage, who had done some great things, being offended 
with the Mirzá, left him and came to the Court of the Emperor, 
who received him with great kindness. Ho gave him a mansab 
of 500, and a jágír in Bihár, whither he sent him. When 
Ma'süm went there, Kala Pahár, ono of the highest and bravest 
of the Afghán amirs, attacked him ; but he was victorious, 
although he received several wounds. The Empcror bestowed 
upon him as a recognition a mansab of 1000, with a horse and 
a robe. 

In the month of Shawwal he appointed Mulla Taiyib to the 
dtwdnt of the province of Bihár and Hájípür, Purkhottam to be 
bakhshi, Mullá Majdi amin, and the eunuch Shamshir Khan to 
the charge of the khálisa of that province’ In the same month 


1 The journey was performed on horseback, with an escort of nine persons, The 
distance was 120 kos in two days.—Akbar-ndma, vol, iii. p. 214. 

3 « Raja Todar Mal collected seventeen Arors of ddms for this purpose ”— Akbar- 
ndma, vol, iii. p. 210. 

3 Bad&ání was not pleased with the appointment of these officers. He says they 
were low base men, and acted as such, serving neither God nor the king.— Vol. ii. 
p. 266. . 
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Maksüd Jauhari, who went to fetch Mirzá Muzaffar Husain 
from Rájá "Ali Khén of Asfr, arrived at Court with the’ Mirzá 
and the Rájá's tribute, and presented it to His Majesty. 


Campaign against Rand Ktkd. 


His Majesty's mind was always intent upon clearing the land 
of Hindüstáu from the troubles and disturbances created by 
infidels and evil men, Ho sent Shahbaz Khan Mir-bakhshi * * 
and several other amis, against Ráná Kiké, to ravage and 
occupy his country. Shahb4z Khan accordingly laid the country 
waste, and pursued the Ran4 into the mountains and jungles. 
Upon reaching the fort of Kombalmír, Shahbáz Khan laid siege 
to it, and captured it in a few days. The Ráná made his escape ' 
from the fort by night. 

Sultán Khwaja, whom His Majesty had appointed Mir-i Adj, 
now returned from Mecca, and waited upon him with presents— 
fabries and stuffs of Turkey and of Europe, Arab horses, 
Abyssinian slaves, holy relics, and curiosities. These His 
Majesty accepted with much satisfaction, and he raised Sultán 
Khwaja to the mansab of Sadr (chief judge). As it had bedi: 
determined to send a leader of the pilgrims every year, Khwaja 
Muhammad Yahya * * was now appointed, and he received 
four lacs of rupees for expenses. 

At the end of this year, 987, intelligence arrived of the death 
of Khán-jahán, the ruler of Bengal. His Majesty was much 
grieved, and sent a letter of condoleneo to Ismail Khan, the 
brother of the deceased. Muzaffar Khán, who had been ap- 
pointed diwdn, was promoted to be governor of Bengal, Rizwi 
Khan to be bakhshi, and Hakim Abáü-l Fath and Patar Dás to 
discharge jointly the office of diwdn. 


Twenty-fifth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Thursday, the 
24th Muharram, 988 u.! (12th March, 1580). 
1 The author has now got the date correct. 
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The. rulers of Kashmír had always been well-wishers and 
servants of the Imperial house. His Majesty now intended, 
after performing his usual pilgrimage to Ajmir, to pay a visit to 
the tomb of Shaikh Farid Shakar-ganj, and to visit the Panjab. 
So he sent Mullá Ishki, one of the old servants of the Court, 
along-with Kazi Sadru-d din, to Kashinír. 'Alí Khan, tho ruler 
of Kashmír, entertained them nobly and respectfully, and exhi- 
bited his fidelity and devotion. Along with the two envoys he 
Sent his own vakil, Muhammad Kasim, to carry his tribute and 
productions of Kashmir as presents to the Emporor—saffron, 
musk, paper, shawls, ete. They accordingly brought them to 
His Majesty, and reported what they had seen and kuew of 
"Ali Khan's cordiality and good wishes. 

Muzaffar Husain Mirzá, whom Maksüd Jauhari had brought 
from Rájá 'Alí Khán, was pardoned through llis Majesty’s 
clemency, and released from prison. 

One day, when His Majesty was taking his dinner, it occurred 
to his mind that probably the eyes of some hungry one had 
fallen upon the food ; how, therefore, could he eat it while the 
Mungry were debarred from it? He thereforo gave orders that 
every day some hungry persons should be fed with some of the 
food prepared for himself, and that afterwards he should be 
served. 

Hakim 'Alí was now sent to Bijagarh along with the envoys 
of 'Adil Khán Dakhiní. Tho rulers of the Dakhin, overy one 
of them severally, had been accustomed to send their onvoys 
every year with tribute and presents to the Imperial Court. 
When Khwája "Abdu-lla brought presents and elephants from 
"Adil Khán, the ambassador, and his son Shahi Beg were 
presented with robes, one hundred Akbar-sháhí asArafís, ono 
thousand five hundred and one rupees, and twenty-four tankas, 

Mir Nizam, husband of the sister of Mirzá Shah Rukh, the 
ruler of Badakhshén, came on a mission to the Imperial Court, 
bringing Turki horses bred in Badakhshán, fine rubies, several 
camels, and other gifts. . 
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The Emperor used to keep every year the anniversary.of the 
Prophet’s birth. This year ho kept it on the 12th Rabí'u-l 
awwal, and he gave a great entertainment, at which the saiyids, 
learned men, shaikhs, and amírs attended. Open table was kept, 
and no one in the city was debarred from partaking of the 
refreshments. On this occasion it was represented to him that 
the Prophet and the four lawful Khalífas! used themselves to 
preach. The 'Abbáside Khalífas also observed this tradition, and 
themselves used to speak.? Sultáns such as Sáhib Kirán Amir 
Tímár and Mirzá Ulugh Beg used to follow the examples thus set 
thom. His Majesty therefore folt it to be his duty to carry into 
practice on some Friday the custom observed by the Khalifas 
and Imánms. On Friday, 1st Jumáda-l awwal, he went into the 
Masjid-i jáma’ of Fathpür, and mounting the pulpit, he opened 
his speech with these linos : 

Tho Lord who gave me empire, 

Gave me a wise hoart and a strong arm, 

Guided me in the way of justice and equity, 
` And drove all but justice from my thoughts. 

His praise surpasses undorstanding ! 

Great is His power—Great is God !? 


To these eloquent lines he briefly added some verses of the 
Kurdn, expressing thanks for mercies and favours; then he 
repeated tho fátiha, and came down from the pulpit and said 
his prayers. 

Muzaffar Khán, since his appointment to the government of 
Bengal, had not sent a single article of the productions of the 
country, or any portion of its revenue, to the Imperial treasury ; 
but he now sent five acs of rupees in cash, various goods and 
articles of the country, and clephants and rarities of great value, 


1 Abú Bakr, "Umar, "Usman, and ’ Alf. 

a“ Khutba mi khwdndand.” This, however, is not the technieal Khutba, but 
simply a speech. 

3 Bad&üní (vol. ii. p. 268) says these verses were the production of Shaikh Faizi, 
and that the Emperor, “stammering, trembling, and in great confusion, got half 
through them with the help of others,” 
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which were graciously accepted. Muhammad Ma’sim. Kábulí 
also sent thirty-nine elephants as tribute. 

On a Friday in this month notice was givon for all the poor and 
needy to assemble on the chaugdn ground. Sultán Khwája Kalij 
Khán distributed the alms to them one by one. Nearly a Jae of 
persons assembled, and there was such a crowd and crush that 
eighty weak women and children were trampled to death. When 
the Emperor was informed of this, he ordered that for tho future 
the people should come a few at a time, and not make a crowd. 

Kutbu-d din Atka, a nobleman of high rank, was now ap- 
pointed tutor to Prince Salim. In celebration of this appoint- 
ment he gave a grand feast, and the young princo honoured him 
with his presence. There was a grand assemblage, and Kutbu-d 
din made many offerings of elephants and. Arab horses, jewels 
and cloths. According to the usual custom, Kutbu-d din Mu- 
haminad Atka carried the prince upon his back, and raised his 
aspiring head to the pinnacle of grandeur. He mado prosents 
of money and jewels to the princo, and the clamour of congratu- 
lations reached the sky. 

»’Abdu-lla Khan Uzbek, ruler of Máwaráu-n nahr, had always 
kept up a friendly intercourse and community of focling, aud 
used to send his envoys to the Imperial Court. llis Majesty 
now sent Mirzá Fulád with Khwaja Khatib, a native of Dukhárá, 
as his envoys to ’Abdu-lla Khan, bearing a letter’ full of kind 
words, and a great variety of presents. [A legal discussion. 
The usual journey to Ajmér.] On the 21st Shawwál ho returned 
to Fathpár. Mihtar Sa'ádat, whose title is Peshrau Khan, 
and who had been sent on an embassy to Nizimu-l Mulk 
Dakhiní, now returned with the Dakhini envoys, who brought 
with them elephants and other tribute. 


Twenty-siath year of the Reign. 


Corresponding to 988 x? 
An Imperial order was made abolishing the /amghá (tolls) 


1 Seo Inshde Abé-l Fucl, Daftar IV. 2 See Table, p. 246, 
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and the sakd¢} (customs) throughout the empire. Farméns 
enforcing this abolition were issued. 'Fhese taxes amounted to 
as much as the whole revenue of Yrán, and it is clear that no 
king would have remitted them without divine guidance? In 
this year Muhammad Ma’sim Khan, son of Mu'ínu-d din 
Ahmad Khán Farankhüdí, who held the government of Jaun- 
pür, came to Court, and was allowed to return to that place. 
Mulla Muhammad Yazdí was appointed chief kdsé of Jaunpur. 
The government of Dehli was given to Muhibb ’Ali Khán, son 
of Mir Khalifa. | 


Affairs of Bengal. 

Muzaffar Khan, on arriving in Bengal, set about arranging the 
affairs of that province. But his prospérity was on the wane, 
and his day was gone by. Ho was harsh in his measures, he 
offended men with his words, he doprived many «mírs of their 
Jágirs, he demanded the ddgh (brand-tax), and brought old 
practices up again. 

Baba Khán: Kákshál, although ho was conciliatory, and begged 
that his jágér might be left undisturbed, was called upon for the 
ddgh, and received no attention. The pargana of Jalesar, which 
was the jdgír of Khaldi Khan, was taken away from him at the 
beginning of the spring harvest, and was added as tankherdh to 
the gir of Shah Jamálu-d din Husain. A sum of money due 
from the spring harvest had been received by Kháldí Khan, and 
to recover this Muzaffar Khán put him in prison, and ordered 
him to be scourged and bastinadoed. 

At this time a farmdn arrived from the Imperial Court, direct- 
ing Muzaffar Khán to apprehend and put to death a servant of 
Mirzá Muhammad Hakím named Roshan Beg, who had left 
Kabul and gone into Bengal, and to send his head to Court. 
This Roshan Beg was among the Káksháls, and Muzaffar Beg 


! Badftini (vol ii. p. 276) substitutes "*jizya" for "*zakdt," and says that the 
produce of these taxes amounted to several krors (of ddms ?). Abü-l Fazl calls 
them * Adj (misprinted £d/) and tamgAd." — Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 268. 

3 C taufik na-ydfta," 


` 
i 
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issued an order for his execution. He also spake some harsh 
words about Bábá Khan Kákshál The soldiers who were 
present, and especially Bab& Khán and the Káksháls, trembled 
together, and resolved upon mutiny. They shaved their heads, 
put on their high caps,' and broke out into revolt. Crossing 
the rivor, they went to tho city of Gaur, celebrated in old times 
under the name of Lakhnauti. "There they collected men, and 
having found property of Muzaffar Khan in several places, thoy 
took it or destroyed it. Muzaffar Khán collected | boats, and 
sent Hakim Abü-l Fath and Patar Das,? with an army against 
them on the banks of the river. 

When the disaffection of the Káksháls was reported to the 
Emperor, he sent a farmdn to Muzaffar Khan, in which he said 
that the Ké&ksháls had long been sorvants of tho throne, and 
‘that it was not right to hurt them; thoy were therefore to be 
conciliated and encouraged with hopes of the Emporor’s favour, 
and the matter of their jdgirs was to be settloda The farmdn 
arrived at the time when Muzaffar Khan was in faco of the 
insurgents, 

JJpon the arrival of the farmán, Bab& Khan and tho other 
rebels made a show of submission, and sent a message to 
Muzaffar Khan, asking him to send Rizwi Khan and Patar Das 
to arrange terms with them, and to sot their minds at case. He 
accordingly sent Rizwi Khan, Mir Abú Ishak, son of Mir 
Rafi’u-d din and Rai Patar Das. Baba Khan put all three 
of them in confinement, and so stirred the fire of warfare. 

Coincident with this, it so happened that Mulla Taiyib, Pur- 
khottam Bakhsht, and the revenue officials of Bihar, also entered 
upon harsh dealings. They took away the jdgirs of Muhammad 
Ma’sim Kábuli,'Arab Bahadur, and all the amérs, and so laid 
the foundation of an evil system. Ma’sim Kabuli, who after 
this insurrection obtained the cognomen of ’Ast, having leagued 

1 fdkihde Mughált, * Mughal caps." — Bad&üni, vol. ii. p. 280. 

? Bad&üni (vol. ii. p. 281) observes that Abú-l Fath was fonder of feasts than of 


war,.and Patar Dás was a moro Hindu clerk, so that no vigorous action could be 
expected, i 
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with "Arab Bahádur and Sufaid Badakhshi, resolved to rebel, 
and kill Mullá Taiyib and RÁf Purkhottam. Having put them 
to flight, they plundered their dwellings. After a few days, 
Purkhottam rallied somé loyal subjects, and crossed the river 
Jausa with the intention of attacking the rebels. But tho 
rebel Arab Bahadur anticipated him, took him unawares, and 
killed him. 

Upon intelligence of "Así Ma'süm's rebellion reaching Bábá 
Khan Kákshál, a correspondeneo was opened between them, apd 
when the Káksháls confronted Muzaffar Khan, "Así marched to 
assist them, and arrived at Garhi. Muzaffar Khán then sent 
Khwája Shamsu-d din Muhammad Khwáfi with a detachment 
and some guus to the passos of Garhí, to arrest tho progress of 
"Así Ma’stin. But the latter had a strong force; ho broke 
through Garhi, and attached the Khwaja and defeated him. He 
then formed a junction with the Káksháls, and tho revolt 
gathered strength. 

The Káksháls then crossed the river, and advanced against 
Muzaffar Khan, Wazir Jamil one of tho old amiérs of the 
State, along with Ján Muhammad Bihbidi and some othgrs, 
deserted Muzaffar Khan, and joined the insurgents. Muzaffar 
Khan then took shelter in the fort of Tanda, which was 
nothing better than four walls. The rebels occupied the town of 
Tanda. They took Hakim Abu-l Fath, Khwaja Shamsu-d din 
and others prisoners, and began to pillage. Hakim Abü-l Fath 
with the Khwaja and Rai Patar Das effected their escape by 
artifice, and fled on foot. By the help of the saminddrs, they 
managed to reach IIájipür. - Tho rebels made thomselves masters 
of the fort of Tanda, brought Muzaffar Khán out of his house 
upon a solemn assurance (of safety); and put him to death. 
They took possession of his property and effects, and all the 
country of Bengal and Bihár fell into their hands. Nearly 
30,000 horsemen assembled round the rebels. The Emperor 
some time before this had taken Mirza Sharafu-d dín- Husain 

1 « Wazir Khan Jamil Bog." —Badáúní. 
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out of prison, and sent him to > Bengal to-Muzaffar Khán. Tlie: 
rebels now released him from confinement, and placod him at 
their head. So the revolt increased. 

Upon the facts being communicated to the ee hee sent 
Réj& Todar Mal * * and other amírs to repress it. Furmdns 
were sent to Muhammad Ma'süm Farankhidi, governor of 
Jaunpur, and Samánjí Khán and tho jdgirddérs of that country, 
directing them to place themselves under the command of Todar 
Mal, and render every assistance to quash the rebellion. 

While tho Imperial army was on tho mareh, Sháham Khán 
Jaléir fought with Saiyid Badakhshí and killed him. When 
the army reached Jaunpüár, Muhammad Ma’sim joined Todar 
Mal with 3000 horsemen fully armed, and marched on with 
him. But Muhammad Ma'süm was a weak-minded man, his 
dignity and the strength of his army had turned his brain, and 
he began to show many little actions savouring of disaffection, 
and to utter expressions indicative of disloyalty, Rájá Todar 
Mal, like a prudent and experionced man, temporized with him, 
and did all hé could to reassure and conciliate him. 

o When the Imperial army reached Mongír, ' Xsí Kábulí and the 
Káksháls, and Mirzá Sharafu-d din Husain with 30,000 horse, 
and 500 elephants, and with war-boats and artillery, in battle 
order, advanced to meet the Imperial army. Raja Todar Mal 
had ne confidence in the (cohesion of the) adventurers composing 
the enemy’s army, and deeming it incxpedient to fight, he oc- 
eupied the fort of Mongir, and throwing up other fortifications 
around it, he kept that position, Every day combats occurred 
between the men of the outposts. When these procecdings were 
reported to the Emperor, he on one occasion sent Zainu-d din 
Kambü by ddk-chauki with a dae of rupees for the expenditure 
of the army. Some days after, he gent the same amount by ‘the 
-hands of Daryá Khan db-ddr, and so on by different personpe 
At different times Re sent a great deal of money. | 

m this time Humáyün Farmáli and Tarkhán Díwána deserted 

2 1 To be kept in custody. —~Akbar-ndma, m 
YoLe A QUAS 
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the Imperial army and joined the insurgents. For four months 
the loyal forces and the insurgents faced each other, but at length 
some loyal samíndárs of the vicinity cut off the supplies from 
the insurgents, and great scarcity prevailed among them. Baba 
Khan Kákshál fell sick at Tanda and died. Jabbári, sou of 
Majnán Khán Kákshál, who was the main prop of the rabble, 
being informed of the sinking condition of Bábá Khán, wanted 
to go to Tánda. 'Así [Ma'süm], not being able to maintain his 
ground, withdrew to Bihár. 'Arab Bah4dur made a rapid march 
to Patna, seized upon the city, and appropriated the treasure. 
Bihár Khan Khássa-khail! went into the fort of Patna, and held 
out, Raja Todar Mal and his supporters sent Muhammad 
Ma'süm Farankhidi with a detachment to the relief of Patna. 
On hearing of his approach, ' Arab Bahádur raised the siege, and - 
went off towards Gajpati, one of the chief saminddrs of that 
country. 

The Rájá and Sadik Khán and * * * and the other amirs 
marched to Bihar after ? Así Ma’stim, who sought an opportunity 
to make a night attack upon Sádik Khán's camp? But Sadik 
Khan was a wary commander, and on that night he and Fis 
men were prepared. Ján Beg and Ulügh Khán Habshi were 
in command of his advanced force, and the enemy attacking 
them unawares, Ján Beg was killed and Ulügh Khán fell back. 
Sadik Khán had to resist a sharp attack, but the Emperor's 
good fortune aided him, and he defeated Ma'süm, who went off 
to Bengal in sorry plight. Now, Garhi fell into the hands of 
the royal troops. 

Among the strange occurrences of the time was this: A letter 
was sent by the hands of Hasan tardcht-bdshé to Shujé’at Khán, 
ruler of Malwa, summoning him to Court. Accordingly, he and 
his son Kiyám Khan set off from Sárangpür to attend upon His 
Majesty. His attendants were seized with the desire to rebel, 
so they killed both him and his son, and then dispersed, each 
one taking his own way. When the Emperor heard this, he 


1 «€ Commonly known as Saiyid ' Arif" — Bad&ünuf, vol. ii. p. 283. 
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“sent Sharif Khán Atka to be governor of Málwa, and called the 
young surviving children of Shujá'at Khán to Court. 

In consequence of the state of affairs in Bengal, 'Azam Khán 
who had been living for some time in retirement at Agra, was 
again received into favour, and he was sent with 5000 horse to 
assume the government of Bihár.! For greater security, Sháh- 
baz Khan Kambü, who was ongaged against Ráná Kiíká, and 
had nearly driven the Ráná from the country, was summoned 
and sent with an army to the support of the forces in Bengal. 
When Sháhbóz Khán came near to Hájípár, where 'Arab 
Bahadur had taken refuge with Rájá Gajpati, he marched to 
attack him. For one month he carricd on operations against 
him, clearing away the junglo, until at length ho drovo off '" Arab 
Dahádur, and made the Rájá succumb. 

[The Emperor pays a visit to Sharif Khin .Atka. Hakimu-l 
Mulk Giláná appointed “ Leader of the Pilgrimage." ] 

A despatch now arrived from Rájá Todar Mal, stating that 
he had kept Muhammad Ma’sim FParankhüdi along with him 
by conciliatory treatment and all kinds of expodionts. That 
Khwája Mansür [the dirán] had written sharp lettors to him, 
claiming a good deal of money due from him. He [the diwán] 
had also written letters to Tarsán Muhammad Khan, ono of tho 
great amírs and commander of an army, holding out threats to 
him, at à time when encouragement was necessary. Tho sharp 
practice of the diwdn having beon repeatedly mentioned to llis 
Majesty, he removed him from office, and placed him in chargo 
of Sháh Kuli Khan. An order was promulgated appointing 
Wazir Khan to be déwán in chief instead of him, and Kazi ’Ali, 
son of Kutbu-d din Baghdádi, was to assist him in deciding 
important questions. 

A great natural curiosity was brought to the notico of the 
Emperor at this time. It was aman born without ears or any 


1 The MSS. agree in this, but Bad&ünt (vol. ii. p. 285) says “ Bengal.” Abd-1 
Fazl seems more accurate in saying he was appointed to the command in the Eastern 
provinces.— 4 bar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 276. 
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orifice of the ears, who yet heard all that was spoken, just like ` 
people with ears. His Majesty was greatly interested in the 
man, and settled a pension upon him. 

| Prince Daniyal makes the usual pilgrimage to Ajmfr instead of 
the Emperor. | 

Rájá Todar Mal, Tarsin Muhammad Khan, and the other 
amirs took up their quarters in Hájípür during the rainy season, 
and Ma'süm Farankhádi, with their permission, went to Jaun- 
pur, which was his jdgir. There he began to show signs of 
disaffection. His Majesty therefore sent Peshrau Khan, ddrogha 
of the farásh-khána, to set him at ease; he also gave him the 
country of Oudh instead of Jaunpür, and bestowed the latter 
upon Tarsün Khan. Ma’sim spoke dutiful words to Peshrau 
Khan, and did not show his disaffection ; but as Oudh was near, 
he went there. 

Niyábat Khán, son of Hashim Khán Naishapüri, who had 
grown up in the nurture of the Imperial Court, broke out in 
robellion in his jdgír of Jausa and Payág (Allaliábád), and 
attacked the fort of Karra, which was tho jágir of Ismail Kulí 
Khan. Ilyás Khán, who was shikkddr of that place for Isma’A 
Kuli, fought with him and was killed. THe then invested the 
fort of Garha, and began to pillage. This being reported to 
His Majesty, he sent Ismé’il Kuli Khan, * * and several other 
ainirs to repress him. He also sent Rájá Birbal and Sháh 
Kuli Khan Mahram to excite the hopes of Ma’sim Khán 
Farankhüdí, and bring him to Court. 

When Wazir Khan had departed, Khwája Mansür was released 
from confinement, and again appointed to the office of diwdn. 

As soon as Niyábat heard of the approach of the royal army, 
he raised the siege of Karra, and went towards Kantal, one of 
the dependencies of Patna. The amirs followed him, crossed 
over the river, and came up with him. Niydbat Khán attacked 
them, and a hard fight ensued, but at last he was defeated and 
went off to Ma'süm Khan. 

At this time, also, "Arab Bahádur fled before Sháhbáz Khán, 
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and tgok refuge with Ma’sim.! Shdhbdéz Khán, in pursuit of 
him, went to Jaunpur, and from thence to Oudh against Ma'süm. 
But Ma'süm advanced to meet him, defeated him, and put him 
to flight. In one day Sháhbáz Khán travelled forty kos to 
Jaunpür. Tarsin Muhammad Khán, who commanded the right 
wing of Sháhbáz Khán's force, had been hidden by tho jungle, 
and when Ma'süm's army was disordered, this force came up 
and defeated it. When Sháhbáz Khán was informed of this, 
he returned immediately, joined his right wing, and rallying his 
forces, pursued the enemy. Ma’sim fought again in tho vicinity 
of the city of Oudh, and was again dofeated. His mother and 
sisters, wives and children, property and troops were taken. He 
himsolf fled to the Siwálik hills. This happened in tho month 
of Zí-l hijja, in the year 988? H. 


Twenty-seventh year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Sunday, 15th 
Safar, 989.9 

In the beginning of this year intelligence arrived that Mirzá 
Muhammad Hakim, allured by the inducements held out in 
letters sent to him by "Así Ma'süm Kábulí and Ma'süm Faran- 
khüdí, and urged on by his maternal uncle Farídün, had set out 
from Kábul with the object of conquering Hindustan.  IIe sent 
his servant Shádmán over the Indus (in advance), but Kunwar 
Mán Singh, son of Rájá Bhagwán Das, attacked him and killed 
him. On hearing of this, the Mirzá crossed the river, and en- 
camped in the pargana of Saiyidpür. 

The Emperor assembled his forces, and having advanced to all 
the soldiers eight months’ pay out of the treasury, ho marched 
towards the Panjáb. Prince Dániyál remained at Fathpür, and 

1 Ma'süám Khan had an immenso stock of the materials of war, “and there were 
thirty or forty banners, tughs and kettle-drums in his army. ”—Badáúní, vol. li. 


p. 290. 
? Should be 989. 3 This should be 990 (11th March, 1582). 


4 A force sent in advaneo of this had been defeated by Mirz& Yasuf Khán, 
governor of the Panjab.—Akbar-nding, vol. iii. p. 310. 
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Sultán Khwaja and Shaikh Ibráhím were there left i in chayge of 
affairs. Upon the Emperor’s reaching the sardi of Bad, fifteen 
kos from Fathpür, he received intelligence of the victory of 
Sháhbáz Khan over Ma'sám Farankhidi. Deeming this an 
auspicious omen, he continued his march. 

When Kunwar Mán Singh defeated Shádmán, he obtained 
from Shádmán's portfolio three letters from Mirzá Muhammad 
Hakim: one to Hakímu-l Mulk, one to Khwája Sháh Maasür, 
and one to Muhammad Kasim Khán Mir-bahr ; all in answer to. 
letters of invitation and encouragement. Kunwar Mán Singh 
sent these letters to the Emperor, whe ascertained the contents, 
but kept the fact concealed. 

After tho Emperor marched from Dehlí, Mirz& Muhammad 
Ilakím advanced to Lahore, and encamped in the garden of 
Mahdi Kasim Khán. Kunwar Mán Singh, Sa'íd Khan, and 
Raja Bhagwan Das had gone into the fortress. On the Empe- 
rors reaching Panipat, Malik Sani Kábuli diwdn of Mirzá 
Muhammad Hakim, who had the title of Wazir Khan, deserted 
the Mirzá, and came to the Imperial camp. He alighted at the 
tent of Khwája Sháh Mansür, and made him the channel for 
offering his services to the Emperor. When Khwaja Shah 
Mansür announced his arrival, the Emperor’s suspicions were 
aroused, and he thought that the déwdn’s arriving at the time 
when his master was invading Hindustan must have some policy 
in it. He was already suspicious of Mansür, and his doubts 
were now confirmed. So he dismissed Mansür, and showed him 
the Mirzá's letters.  Mansür asseverated (his innocence), but it 
was of no use. 

- The Emperor proceeded to Sháhábád, and Malik ’Ali brought 
him a letter to the following effect : ** When my scouts were coming 
from the ford of Ludiáná, which is under my charge, and reached 
the sardi of Sirhind, they found a footman with swollen feet. 
This footman said to them, *I belong to Sharaf Beg, the servant of 
Khwaja Shah Mansür. He is the Khwája's shikkdér in his jágir 
of Firozpur, thirty kos from Lahore, These letters are to be 
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delivergd to the Khwája; as my feet are in a bad state, do you 
convey the letters quickly to him.’ These letters my men have 
brought to me.” When the secretary opened them, one was a 
letter from Sharaf Beg to Khwája Mansür, about the affairs of 
Firozpúr, and the other was a letter from one person to anothor 
person, and of the following purport: “I met Farídün Khan, 
and he carried mo to wait upon Muhammad Hakim Dádsháh. 
Although he had sent his revenue collectors into all the parganas 
of this quarter, he has not sent any to ours, but has held us 
exempt.” On hearing and considering these letters, it appeared 
to His Majesty that Sharaf Beg had written one of them to 
Khwaja Mansür, and that the other was certainly connected 
with the coming of Mirzá Muhammad Hakiin’s diwdn, Malik 
Sáni, to Khwaja Mansüre Many of the amírs and officers of 
State were on bad terms with the Khwája, and these exerted 
their influence to secure his death. So tho Emperor gave the 
order for his execution, and he was hanged next morning. 

Three days afterwards, intelligence came in that Mirzá Mu- 
hammad Hakim, having been informed of the Emperor’s march 
towards the Panjab, had passed the river of Lahore, and gone off 
to Kábul. The Empcror advanced from Sirhind to Kaldnor,! 
and from thence to New Rohtas. There ho received good news, 
and hunting as he went along, he reached the Indus. In the 
month of Rabi’u-s sání, he ordered a fort to bo built on the banks 
of the Indus, which is called Sind-ságar, and he called it Atak 
Banáras? Boats were scarce, so he ordered the amirs and 
soldiers to search for and produce some. He assigned their respec- 
tive posts to the various amírs. Kunwar Man Singh, with Shaikh 
Jaurál Bakhtiyár and Mádhü Singh his brother * * and others 
were sent over the river towards Parshor (Pesháwar) When 
they took possession of that city, the Emperor sent Prince 


! According to Abù-l Fazl, he paid a visit to Nagarkot before reaching Kuianor. ~ 
Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 326. 

? Bad&üní (vol. ii. p. 293) says this was “ in contradistinction to Katak Banáras," 
at the other extremity of the empire. 
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Murád das with Kalfj Khán, Rai Singh, Mirzá Yásf and 
other amirs, to effect the conquest of Kábul. 

At this time Khwaja Abú-l Fazl and * * came as envoys 
from Mirzé Muhammad Hakim, to beg pardon for his offences. 
The Emperor sent Hájí Habibu-lla along with them to Kábul, 
promising him forgiveness, on condition that he repented of the 
past, would bind himself by oath (for the future), and would 
send his sister to the Imperial Court. Prince Murád passed 
through the Khaibar Pass, and on the 15th Jumáda-s sání, the 
Emperor erossed over the river Sind-ságar (Indus), and there 
encamped. 

Here he sent the least of his servants, NizAmu-d din Ahmad, 
the author. of this work, to proceed rapidly in advance of 
Prince Murád, and open communicatjons with the amirs who 
had gone on first, and to ascertain whethor they could get to 
Kábul without the Emperor, or if they needed his presence; by 
what road he ought to proceed; and whether he should come 
with all his army or travel oxpress (jarida). In one night and 
day I reached Jalálábád, a distance of seventy-five kos, and 
delivered my message to the Prince. He was determined upen 
proceeding to Kabul, and thought it advisable to send me back 
speedily to the Emperor. He also sent along with me Haji 
Habibu-lla, who had come from Kábul to Jalálábád, and I was 
to report that Mirzá Muhammad Hakim was sincerely repentant 
of the past, that he hád taken oaths, and that he was willing to 
send his sister, but that Khwája Husain, her husband, had carried 
her off to Badakhshán. When I and Haji Habíbu-lla joined 
His Majesty, he on the following day marched to Pershor 
(Pesháwar). There he left Prince Salim in camp with Raja 
Bhagwan Dads, Sa'íd Khan [etc.], and went on with speed, 
travelling about twenty kos a day. When Prince Murád came 
to within seven kos of Kábul, Mirzá Muhammad Hakim issued 
forth to the village of Khurd-kábul, and attacked him; but 
he was defeated and put to ins The vietorious Prince then 
entered Kábul. 
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On the night before this action Farídün, tho uncle of Mirzá 
Hakím, attacked the rear of the Prince's army, killed a good 
many men, and carried off considerable spoil This day the 
Emperor advanced and encamped at Surkháb, fifteen kos from 
the army of the Prince. When the rear of the Prince’s army 
was attacked and plundered, it so happened that Haji Muhammad 
Ahadí, who had gono on in advance as messenger (ddk-chaukt) 
to the Princo, arrived upon the spot, and bohold the rout. He 
turned back and reported the disaster, which annoyed the 
Emperor. ‚But notwithstanding this news, next day the Emperor 
went on a stage, and then received accounts of the victury that 
had been gained, and for which he offered up his thanksgiving. 

On Friday, 10th Rajáb, he entered Kábul, and remained there 
for twenty days visiting the gardens. Here he was informed 
that Mirz4 Muhammad Hakim intended to abandon his country, 
and take refuge with the Uzbeks. Deeming this a disgrace and 
shame, ho sent Latif Khwája to Mirzá Muhammad Hakim, who 
was at Ghorband, to tell him that his offences were forgiven. 
The Mirzá, having in the presence of Latif Khwaja made a 
prémiso and a vow of fidelity, executed an engagement, and sent 
it by 'Alí Muhammad Asp along with Latif Khwája to the 
Emperor. 

His Majesty then turned homewards to Hindústán, after con- 
ferring Kábul upon Mirzá Muhammad Hakím. Leaving the 
army, he went on quickly to Jalálábád, where there was a largo 
encampment. Prince Salim, and the nobles who were with him, 
hastened forth to meet His Majesty, and to congratulate him 
on his victory. Khwájagí Muhammad Husain, the brother of 
Kásim Khán Mir-bahr, who was one of Mirzá Muhammad 
Hakím's nobles, came to proffer his services to the Emperor, 
and was admitted among the number of his friends. 

From Jalálábád he sont a detachment to attack the hills of 
the Kator infidels. Travelling by regular stages, he reached the 
banks of the Sind-ságar (Indus)! Muhammad Kasim Khan, 

1 “On the 12th Sha'bán." —Badáúní, vol. ii. p. 296. 
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who had been left behind to make a bridge, had constructed one 
of boats. The journey to Kábul had been performed in one 
month. In one day he [and his escort] crossed the river and 
went on to Láhore, where he arrived on the last day of Ramazan. 
He again entrusted the government of the Panjáb to Sa'íd Khán, 
Raj& Bhagwan Das, and Kunwar Mán Singh, and went on his 
way hunting to Fathpür. At Pánipat Sháhbáz Khán eame to 
wait upon him. On the 25th Shawwál he arrived at Dehli. 
Prince Dániyál and the amirs who had remained at Fathpür, amd 
Her Highness Maryam Makání came forth to meet him, and on 
the 5th Zí-l ka'da he arrived there. 

While the Emperor was engaged in the Kábul campaign, 
Bahádur "Alí, son of Saiyid Badakhshí entered the country of 
Tirhüt, and gave himself the title of Bahadur Shah;! but he 
was taken prisoner aud killed by the men of Khán-i 'azam. 
Ma’sim Khan Farankhüdí, being in great distress and anxiety 
in the Siwáhk hills, begged forgiveness for his offences through 
Khán-i 'azam ; and in consequence of the Khán's intercession he 
was pardoned. Then he waited upon Khán-i 'azam in humble 
guise, and was afterwards admitted to an interviow with the 
Emperor at Fathpür? 

When the Emperor was waited upon at Kábul by the confi- 
dential servants of Mirzá Muhammad Hakím, he made inquiry 
into the case of Khwája Sháh Mansür, and it appeared that 
Karmu-lla, brother of Sháhbáz, had colluded with others to 
concoct letters, and that he had forged the last letter on the 
evidence of which Khwája Mansür was executed. After this 
was discovered, the Emperor often regrotted the execution of 
the Khwája. He now remained for some time at Fathpür, 


1 According to Badáúní (vol. ii. p. 298), he caused the kAwtóa to be read and 
coins to be struck in his name. i 

2 He was soon afterwards murdered, as he was roturning home from the palace, 
Niy&bat was also “ pardoned for the sako of his uncle Shahábu-d din Ahmad Kh&n, 
ruler of Málwa; but he was sent to the fort of Rantambhor, and confined. There 
he was guilty of things which cannot be mentioned, and stirred up a great mutiny 
among the prisoners: so in 998 he was condemned and oxecuted.'" —Dad&üní, vol. ii, 
p. 299. 
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administering justice, dispensing charity, and arranging publie 
business. 

On the 19th Muharram, 990 u., Khán-i 'azam, governor of 
Hájipür and Patna, eame to wait upon the Emperor, and to 
give an account of the affairs of Bengal. After staying several 
days, he was sent back to Bengal, and several nobles and soldiers 
who had been to Kábul were sent with him. 


: Twenty-eighth year of the Reign. 

The beginning of this year corresponded with Tuesday, 27th 
Safar, 991 (11th March, 1588 a.p.). 

[A festival of eighteen days’ duration at the Nau-ros. | 

Sháham Khán Jalesar from Bengal, and Rájá Bhagwan Das 
from Lahore, came to wait upon His Majesty. It has been 
mentioned in a previous page how Khán-i ’azam came with a 
number of jágirdárs from Bengal to wait upon the Emperor, 
leaving the súba empty.  Evil-minded men took advantage of 
their absence, and coming out of every corner began to excite 
disturbances. A servant of Ma'süm Kábulí, by name Khabita, 
in cencert with Tarkhán Díwána and Surkh Badakhshi, raised 
eommotions in Bihár. Muhammad Sádik Khán, with Muhibb 
* Alí Khán, defeated him and killed him. 

[Return of Gulbadan Begam and Kalima Sultán Begam from 
Mecca. Prince Salim sent to Ajmár to meet them, and to visit the 
shrine of Mu'inu-d din.] , 

Muhammad Sádik Khán came from Bihár, and was well 
received, but he was soon sent to assist Khán-i'azam in suppress- 
ing the revolt of "Asi Kébuli. Shah Kuli Khan and other 
amirs who had been on the Kábul campaign were sent with him. 
About this time Mir Abú Turáb and 'Itimád Khan, who had 
visited the holy temple together, came to Court, and had an 
interview with His Majesty. Abú Turáb had brought a stone 
upon which there was said to be an impression of the Prophet’s 
foot. His Majesty went out four kos to receive this stone with 
every mark of honour. An order was issued that all the amirs 
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in turn should carry it on their backs a few steps. So each one 
carried it a little way, and brought it into the city. [ Weighing 
of Prince Salim against gold and silwer.| The traitor, Núr 
Muhammad by name, was brought a prisoner from Tirhüt, and 
suffered punishment in the markot.! 


Twenty-ninth year of the Reign. 

Agreeing with 991? m. 

[Festival of the new year. | : 

Tho news from Bengal was, that Khán-1 'azam had occupied 
Tánda, that Kháldií Khán, Jabbar Burdi, and Mirzá Beg 
Kákshál had separated from 'Así Kébuli, and had come to 
Khan-i 'azam, and that 'Xsi had sought refuge with certain 
zaminddrs. All the parts of Bengal that were in the possession 
of the rebels now came again under the aubhonty of the Im- 
perial officers. 

As 'Itimád Khan had held the government of Gujarát for 
several years, he was better acquainted with the prosperous 
management of the country than others could be, and if the, 
government were confirmed to him it might be the means of 
exciting the emulation of rulers in other countries. For this 
reason he was appointed governor of Gujarát. Mir Abü Turáb 
was appointed amin, Khwája Abü-l Kásim, brother of Mullá 
"Abdu-l Kadir was appointed diwdén, and the humble servant 
Nizámu-d dín Ahmad, the author of this work, was appointed 
bakhshi. Muhammad Husain Shaikh and * * * were made jdgir- 
dárs of Gujarat. 

Amir Fathu-lla, one of the saiyids of Shiraz, a very wise and 
learned man, had gone from Shíráz to Adil Khan in the Dakhin, 
and had there held high office. On-the 22nd Rabi’u-s sání he 
came to visit the Emperor at Fathpür. Khán-khánán and 


1 He was a Tarkh4n, and had been a rebel in Bengal. Having attacked a caravan 
of salt-merehants, they made a breastwork of their bags, and beat him off. He was 
afterwards taken near Gaya.—Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 388. 

4 Should be 992 (1684 A.D. ). 
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Hakim Abú-l Fath were sent forth to meet him, and to bring 
him in with due honour. He was appointed to the exalted 
offite of Sadr. 

The suppression and dispersion of the rebels in Bengal was 
reported to the Emperor. It was known that Así Kábulí was 
in the country of 'Aisí, and Khán-i 'azam was desirous of 
returning home. For these reasons the Emperor ordered Sháh- 
baz Khan to proceed to Bengal, to allot the whole of that sarkár 
in fdgirs to the soldiers, and to do his best to exterminato ’Asi 
Kábulí, On the 17th Jumáda-s sání, he started to assume his 
duties. 

In this year, an order was given for the translation into 
Persian of the Mahd-bhdrat, which is the chief book of history 
of the Brahmans. The translation was completed, and reccived 
the name of Rasm-ndma (Book of War). 

Information was now brought that Khán-i 'azam had sent 
Shaikh Farid to make peace with Katli Afeh4n (in Orissa). 
When the Shaikh reached his dwelling, and had an interview 
with him, Katlá was very humble. DBahádur Gauriya, one of the 
samtndárs of Bengal, and a high officer in the army of Katlü, 
eame to see the Shaikh, who then travelled on under the eyes of 
the saminddrs and the servants of Katlá. Bahadar, in a hostilg 
manner, blocked up the road by which the Shaikh was returning, 
and attacked him. Many of his men were killed, but the Shaikh 
escaped without injury. 

Burhánu-l Mulk, brother of Murtaza Nizámu-1 Mulk, ruler of 
the Dakhin, fled from his brother to Kutbu-d din Khan,' and by 
command he came from thence to wait upon the Emporor in the 
month of Rajab. But before this, a person calling himself 
Burhánu-l Mulk had waited upon the Emperor, and had obtained 
a jagir. Now that the real man had come, and the imposture 
was displayed, the impostor fled and hid himself; but he was 
discovered after the lapse of a week among some yogis, and was 
cast into prison. 

1 «In Málwa,"—Bad&üní, vol, ii. p. 824. 
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An order was given to "Itimád Khán te take away the country 
of Sirohi from Sarmán Deori, and to give it to Jagmál his 
brother, who was an adherent of the Imperial throne: 1000 mohure . 
(muhrs) was sent in charge of the writer of this work towards 
payment of the expenses. When 'Itimád Khan arrived at Jalor, 
the author, Muhammad Ma’sim Bakhari, Kambar Beg Yshang 
Aká, Zainu-d din Kambú, and Pahlawán 'Alí Sístaní, who was 
appointed kotwal of Ahmadábád, joined 'Ttimád Khan. Muham- 
mad Husain Shaikh and several jdgirddrs of Gujarat remained 
behind. After "Itimád Khan arrived at Jálor, he proceeded to 
Sirohi, and having removed Sarmán Deori, he installed Jagmál, 
whom he left there with Aghzan Khán, Mahmúd Jálorf, Bíjád 
Deora, Rai Singh, son of Chandar Sen, son of Rái Mal Deo. 
Then he proceeded towards Ahmadábád, and on approaching the 
city, Shahábu-d din Ahmad Khan came out and posted himself 
in "Usmánpáür, one of the suburbs. On the 12th Sha'bán, 'Ttimád 
Khan went into the city. Two days afterwards it was discovered 
that 'Abid Badakhshi * * and a large party of the servants of 
Shahábu-d din Khán had left him, and gone off to Káthíwár, to 
invite Muzaffar Gujaráti,! who was there living in the retirethent 
to which he had been driven by the Imperial arms; their object 
heing to promote a revolt. 

'Iimád Khán thought it desirable to have a conference with 
Shahábu-d dín upon the subject; so he sent me, the author of 
this work, to him. When I saw him, he told me that this band 
of conspirators had a design against his life, and that they had 
for a long time been preparing this plot. Now that they had 
torn the veil from their designs, they would receive no encourage- 
ment or help from him. .When I reported the state of the case 
to "Itimád Khan, he thought it expedient to conciliate the con- 
spirators; so he sent me and two other persons to appease them. 
But they rejected our overtures, and continued their journey. 


1 « Who had fled from the Imperial Court, and had sought refuge with his mother’s 
relations."-——Bad&üní, vol. ii. p. 327. Abú-l Fazl says he was really an obscure 
individual named Tanná, who took the name of Muzaffar, and called himself son 
of Sultan Mahmúd of Gujar&t.— 4 Ebar-náma, vol. iii. p. 404. 
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Shahaby-d in removed and went to Karí, twenty kos from 
Ahmadábád. We now sent several letters to Shahi&bu-d din, 
, urging him to delay his departure for a few days; but making 
no stay, he went on his way.! 

On the 27th Sha'ban, the intelligence arrived that the rebels 
had come to Dilaka,? bringing with them Muzaffar and some 
Káthíwár people. 

Kambar Beg Ishang Aká now came in from Shahábu-d dín, 
reporting that he had promised to stay at Kari. "Itimád Khán, 
Mír Abü Turáb, and I, therefore went forth to see Shahábu-d 
dín, to mollify him and bring him back with us. "Towards the 
close of day, "Itimád Khan set off for Karí. It had been urged 
upon him that it was not right for the ruler of a city to leave it 
when the enemy was at a distance of only twelve kos. But it was 
of no avail. He left his own son with Amir Ma’sim Bakhari and 
* * * and my son, and started. When he and I reached Kari, 
we talked with Shahábu-d din, and we reconciled him; upon our 
promise that the parganas which he had for a long time held 
in Jágir should be relinquished to him, and that he should be 
paid a subsidy of tyo dacs of rupees. In fact, all he asked was 
conceded. Towards close of day, '"Itimád Khan and he sot out 
from Kari, to return to, Ahmadabad. On the same day that 
*Itimad Khan went to Kari, Muzaffar Gujaráti came to Ahmad- 
&bad, The men of the city gave him (access to) the fort, 
and as part of the wall was brokon down, he made his way in 
immediately. 

At midnight, when [’Itim4d Khan and] Shahábu-d din were 
teù kos from Ahmadabad, they were met by Mir Ma'süm Dakharí 
and Zainu-d din Kambi, who had come out of the city and 
brought the news. They alighted, and after consultation de- 
cided that as the enemy had gained only one day, he had had no 
time to strengthen himself, and that we must get into the city as 


1”The author's words are explicit, though they seem to be inconsistent with what 
follows. . 
2 6 Twelve kos from Ahmadabad.”—Bad&tni, vol. ii. p. 327. 
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he had done. So we went on to the city, and in the morning 

arrived at VUsmánpür, which is on the side of the river near the 
city. Muzaffar Gujarati came forth, and drew up his forces on 
the sandy bank of the river. Shahábu-d din was quite helpless, 
because his men were not trustworthy, and many of them ran off. 
I did all I could with a few mon, but without effect. My son, 
who had been left in the city in charge of the fort, was plundered 
of everything. Shahábu-d din Ahmad Khan and 'Itimád Khán 
took to flight, and went to Nahrwála, better known as Pattan, 
forty-five kos from Ahmadábád. I, the author, wrote a report 
of the occurrences to the Emperor. 

Three days afterwards Muhammad Husain Shaikh * * and 
other jdgirdars of Gujarat came to Pattan, and having set the 
fort in order, prepared to hold out. Muzaffar Gujarati gave 
away jágirs and titles to the loading rebels, and busied himself 
in collecting forces. Sher Khán Fuládi had been governor of 
Pattan for many yoars, but had <since) lived for some years in 
adversity in the country of Sarath. He joined Muzaffar Gujarati, 
who sent him with four thousand horse towards Pattan. When 
Sher Khán arrived at Kari, he sent forwayd his men to*the 
town of Jütána, twenty kos from Pattan.! I attacked them and 
defeated them, and left Mir Muhibbu-lla * * and a detachment 
of soldiers at that place.  Zainu-d din Kamba was sent to 
Kutbu-d din, govornor of Broach and Baroda, desiring him to 
advance from that side against Ahmadábád, so that the enemy 
might be attacked on two sides and overpowered. Zainu-d din 
went to Kutbu-d din, and brought him to Baroda. When 
Muzaffar was informed of his arrival there, he led a large force to 
attack him, and Kutbu-d din, having fought in an unsoldier-like 
way, was defeated, and had to take refuge in the fort of Baroda. 
Many of his men and officers joined Muzaffar. 

Sher Khan Fuládií now advanced as far as the. town of 
Masána,! fifteen kos from Pattan, and great consternation fell 


1 South of Pattan, and about twelve miles north of Kari. 
? «Mysana” in the maps. About twenty miles north of Kart. . 
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upon the garrison, so much so that they were on the point of 
abandoning Pattan, and going off to Jálor, I resolved at all 
. hazards to fight, and went to encounter Sher Khan. Shahábu-d 
din Ahmad Khan and 'Itimád Khin stopped in Pattan,! the 
other amérs joined me. When we roached Masáua, we found 
that Sher Khán had drawn up his forces, and he advanced to 
attack us with five thousand horse, while we did not exceed 
two thousand. Sher Khán was defeated, and went off to 
Ahmadábád. Many of his men wore killed, and a largo booty 
fell into our hands. I strenuously urged that wo should advance 
against Ahmadábád, but the amirs who were with me would 
not agree. 

When we reached Kari, we remained there, awaiting tho arrival 
of the soldiers who had been sent to Pattan with the spoils of our 
victory. We waited twelve days, and during that time several 
persons were sent to Pattan to collect men. Wo now heard that 
Muzaffar Gujarátí had bombarded the fort of Baroda, and that 
Kwutbu-d din, having received a promise (of safo conduct), had sent 
Zainu-d din Kambü out (to treat). Muzaffar, regardless of his 
pledgo, put Zainu-d din to death. Kutbu-d din, although the 
perfidy and .vow-breaking of Muzaffar were manifest, was so 
demented, so blinded by fate, that he trusted to the promise of 
that promise-breaker, and went out to him.’ Then, at tho instiga- 
tion of Tarwárí, samindár of Pipla, ho was put to death. Upon 
hearing of this, I, and the men who were with mo at Kari, 
returned to Pattan. 

From Baroda Muzaffar went to Broach, and the officors of 
Kutbu-d din surrendered the fortress. He obtained there fourteen 
lacs of rupees which were in the royal treasury at Kainbay, and 
had been conveyed to Broach by Khwája "Imádu-d din Iusain. 

1 "These two nobles “had determined to fly towards Jélor, but through the efforts 
of Nizamu-d din Ahmad they remained in Pattan,"—Dad&üní, vol. ii. p. 339. 

3 « This was the proper course under the circumstances, for intelligence of Kutbu-d 
din Muhammad’s affair had not as yet been received." —Bad&ánf, vol, fi. p. 330. 

3 He was at first received with great kindness and honour,—Bad&ani, vol. ii. 
p. 381, 

VOL. Y. |: 28 
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And he also got possession of all the property and treasures of 
Kutbu-d din, which exceeded ten krors. Collecting the soldiers 
and Rájpüts from all parts near him, he raised his force to nearly 
thirty thousand men. 

When these occurrences were brought to the knowledge of the 
Emperor, he sent Mirzá Khan, son of Bairam Khan, along with 
the jágirdárs of Ajmír, such as Páyinda Muhammad Khén 
Mughal * * and others too numerous to mention, by way of 
Jélor and Pattan; and he also sent Kalíj Khan, who was the 
Jágirdár of Surat, with * * jágirdárs of Málwa, by the way of 
Malwa. This latter force had arrived at Sultánpür and Nan- 
durbár! while Muzaffar was engaged at Droach, but dread of 
Muzaffar prevented them from advancing a step further. I, the 
author, every day wrote letters from Pattan to Mirzá Khan, 
urging his speedy approach. When he arrived with his force at 
Sirohi, I went forth to meet him, and brought him on with all 
speed. . He remained one day in Pattan, and then advanced. 

When Mirzá Khán's arrival became known to Muzaffar Güja- 
ráti, he left Droach, and returned to Ahmadábád, leaving the fort 
of Broach in charge of Nasir, his brothor's son, and Charlas 
Rümí, one of the Imperial servants who had doserted to Muzaffar. 
Mirzá Khán and his army encamped at Sarkaj, three kos from 
Ahmadábád. Muzaffar pitched his camp opposite the Imperial 
army, two kos distant, near tho tomb of Shah Bhikan (God rest 
his soul !). . 

On the day the two armies were thus brought near to each 
other and afterwards some fighting went on, to the advantage 
of the Imperial arms, until Friday, 16th Muharram, 991, when 
Muzaffar marshalled his forces and attacked us. Mirzá Khan, 
on his side, had made his dispositions. I, the author, and * * 
were directed to keep the town of Sarkaj on our right, and to fall 
upon the rear of the enemy. The two armies met, “gad the battle’ 
began. Sajyid Hashim and Khizr Aké, vaki of Mirzá Khan, 


1 Sultinpdr lies, about PP miles north of the Tapti; Nandurbar nearly the 
game distance south of it.’ 
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‘were slain, and many men fell While Muzaffar was engaged 
with Mirza Khén, I brought round my men, and fell upon his 
rear. Rái Durgá, also, of the left wing, under the orders of 
Mirzá Khan, followed to support me. Muzaffar was put to 
flight, and great numbers of his men were slain.! Next morning 
Mirzá Khan entered the city, and issued a proclamation of 
amnesty, so that evory one felt reassured. Muzaffar fled to 
Ma'mürábád and the banks of the Mahindarí rivor. From 
thence he went to Kambay. Many of the fugitives rejoined him 
there, so that his force again rose to nearly ten? thousand men.’ 

Three days after tho victory, Kalij Khan arrived at Ahmad- 
ábád with the army of Málwa. Mirz4 Khán and all the ars 
then marched towards Kambay. On their arriving at ton Los 
from the place, Muzaffar went off towards Baroda. When Mirzá 
Khán reached the village of Básad, near Patlád, on the bank of 
the Mahindari,* he sent Kalij Khan and * * on in advance to 
overtake and attaek the enemy ; but this force, deterred by tho 
difficulty and narrowness of tho road, camo to a halt, and 
Muzaffar got off to Ráj-pipla and Nádot.* 

*Mirzá Khan and his army entered Baroda on the 16th, and 
there rested. While he was there, intelligence arrived that 
Saiyid Daulat, one of the officers of Muzaffar, had ontored 
Kambay, and overpowered the royal forces in the place. Naurang 
Khan 5 was sent to repress this diversion, and having driven out 
the insurgent, he returned. Saiyid Daulat then came back and 
seized the town again.  Khojam Burdi, an officer of Mirzá 


 Abá.l Fazl says the Imperial force amounted to only 10,000 horse, while their 
opponents numbered 40,000 horse and 100,000 foot.— 4 Ebar-iima, vol. iii. p. 466. 

2 Badáüni (vol. ii. p. 333) makes the number to be “ 2000,” 

3 Abú-l Fazl blames the Imperialists for not pursuing the enemy, and for allowing 
him time to levy contributions on Kambay and assemble his adlierents.— 4 kdar- 
náma, vol. iii. p. 467. 

4 This shows that “ Mahindarí ” is another name for tho Mahi or Mhye; for thero 
is no other river near Patlád, and the maps give a ** Wassud" on its northern bauk. 

5 R4j-pipla is south of the Nerbadda, almost on a line with Broach. aas is no 
doubt Nandod, between the Nerbadda and R&j-pipla. 

9 Tolak Khán in one MS. 
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Khán's, marched against him from Patlád, and defeated him. 
Mirzé Khan marched with his army to Nádot, and Muzaffar 
went off into the mountains.  Atálík Bahadur now deserted 
from the Imperial army, aid joined Muzaffar. So the insurgents 
were again set in motion. 

Mirz& Khan imprisoned San Bahádur Uzbek, of whom he 
was suspicious on account of his relations with Atálik Bahadur, 
and he resolved to attack the rebels. Sharif Khan and Naurang 
Khan were appointed to the right, Kalij Khan and Tolak Khan 
to the left, Páyinda Khan and some other amirs to the advance. 
I was sent forward to reconnoitre, and find out the best way of 
attacking tho enemy.! 

When I reached tho foot of the hills, I attacked the enemy’s 
infantry, and drove thom back for a good kos to where their main 
force was drawn up in array. A sharp action ensued. The 
discharge of arrows and bullets was quite bowildering, and many 
mon and horses on both sides were wounded. I dismounted 
some of my best men, and rode on with them to the mountain, 
and I sent some to call up Kalij Khan. I also sent Khwája 
Muhammad Rafis’, a man renowned fur his courage. Kalij 
Khan came up on the left, and becoming engaged, he bore back 
the enemy a little. But reinforcements were brought up by the 
enemy, and Kalíj Khan and Tolak Kkán were repulsed, and fell 
back a bow-shot distance. The men whom I had dismounted, 
while the enemy was pushing after Kalíj Khán, finding the way 
clear, ascended the hill, When the enemy returned, they at- 
tacked us, and many men were killed. Kalij Khán had found 
some shelter and held his ground. I sent to Mirzá Khan for 
the elephant guns (hath-ndl). They were brought up upon 
the elephants, and we discharged several guns against the spot 
where Muzaffar was standing. Naurang Khán now came up the 
mountain which covered the enemy’s left, and got the command 
of his position. When the balls from the elephant guns fell in 


1 Mir Ma'süm Dakharí (Vol. I. p. 212) was associated with him.—<Asbar-ndma, 
vol, iii, p. 429. ' 
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the midst of Muzaffar’ s division, he fled, and great numbers of 
his men were taken proonore or killed. The Imperial arms 
obtained a complete vietpry.! Mirz4 Khan returned, and came 
to Ahmadábád, where he busied himself in arranging the affairs 
of the army and the peasantry. He left Kalíj Khán and * * 
the other Málwa amirs to proceed against Broach. For seven 
months he remained in Ahmadábád, and at the end of that time 
the fort of Broach was captured. Charkas Rumi, who had 
M sorted Kutbu-d dín Muhammad Khán to join Muzaffar, and 
was appointed by him commandant of the fortress of Broach, was 
taken in the fort, and executed. Nasir, who was also an officer, 
escaped, though half-dead. 

At the time when Mirzá Khan was sent to Gujarat, His 
Majesty commanded, a city and fort to be built at Payág, at tho 
confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, to which the name of 
Illahabás was given. His Majesty wont there by boat from 
Agra, and spent four months there pleasantly. * * When in- 
telligence of the killing of Kutbu-d din and the spread of the 
revolt in Gujarát arrived, His Majesty started for Agra and 
Fəthpúr, so that he might set out from the latter place to 
Gujarát. On reaching Etáwa, intelligence of the vietory arrived, 
and so he stayed at Fathpür. He sent farmáns to the amirs 
in Gujarát. To Mirzá Khan he gave the title of Khán- 
khánán, a horse, a robe, a jewelled dagger, and the banner of 
50002 (túman tágA). On me, the author, he bestowed a horse, a 
robe, and increased emoluments. All the officers received marks 
of his favour. 

After his second defeat, Muzaffar Gujarati retreated by way of 
Champánír, Bírpár? and Jhélawar,* to the country of Surath,5 


1 Abá-l Fazl places the scene of this action near Nándod, south of tho Nerbadda. 
and estimates the loss of the enomy at 2000 killed and 600 prisoners. —Ahbar-ndma, 
vol, iii. p. 430. 

2 Bad&ünf (vol. ii. p. 386) makes this clear by using the words panj hazdrí, 

3 € Bérpür '" or ** Vírpur," fifty miles north-east of Ahmadábád ? 

4 Jhélawar is one of the ten pránts or districts of KAthiwfr. It is on the northern 
side, : 5 Sco note p. 350 suprd, 
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and rested at the town of Gondal, twelve kos! from the ifort of 
Jünagarh. His scattered forces gathered round him from all 
sides, so that he mustered nearly thre? thousand horse and foot. 
He gave a lac of Mahmáüdís and a jewelled dagger to Amín 
Khan Ghori, ruler of Sürath, and so won his support. He gave 
a similar sum to Jám Marsal,? Rájá of Jhálàwar, who was at the 
head of a body of troops and clansmen. He once more formed 
designs against Ahmadabad. Amin Khan, being cautious, said to 
Muzaffar, ** Go to the Jám, and take him along with you. I wif 
attend to the provisions for the army, and will follow you." 
When Muzaffar went to the Jám, he drew back and said, ** You 
march and advance against Ahmadabad: Y will follow.” On the 
arrival of Muzaffar at Morbi,’ sixty kos from Ahmadabad, and 
the intelligence of his advance being brought to Khán-khánán, 
the Khan set off with all diligence to encounter him. When 
Muzaffar reached Param-gáimn, forty kos from Morbi, and neither 
the Jám nor Amín Khán arrived, he returned disheartened and 
distracted towards the mountains of Barda.t Then he proceeded 
to Jagat, which is the extreme town of Sürath, and well known 
under the name of Dwarka.5 A 

The Jám seni his cakís to Khán-khánán, to represent that 
lie was friendly to the Imperial Government; that he had taken 
money from Muzaffar, but had not joined him, and that he was 
ihen ready to conduct the army to the place where Muzaffar was 
staying. Amin Khan, also, through the introduction of Mir 
Turáb, sent his son to wait upon Khán-khánán, and assure him 
of his good wishes. The Jám's men guided Khán-khánán on a 
rapid march into the mountains of Barda, which were plundered 
and ravaged. A vast quantity of booty was obtained, and many 
men were killed or made prisoners. 


1 North-east. 

3 Badáúní's reading (vol. ii. p. 359) is ** Sattars&l," which looks more correct. 

3 The “ Morvi” or “ Morbi" of the maps, in the north of K&thíw&r, on the route 
which crosses the Ran. ; 

t Barda or Jaitwar is a prán£ or district of Kathiwér. Itis bounded on the west 
by the sea, and the river Bhádar is for some distance its southern boundary.—-Thorn- 
ton, s.v, ** Burda," 6 On the coast, 
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Muzaffar, with five hundred Mughal horsemen, and five 
hundred K&thiwér horsemen, went off towards Gujarat, and 
proceeded to a place called Othanfya, which is situated between 
the Sábarmatí river and the mountain defiles, and was held by 
a rebellious Kol named Bháí. When Khán-khánán went away 
(into the mountains), he left Medini Ráf, Khojam Bardi, * * * 
and others in charge of the army at Hadála, near to Dandtka,! 
on the high road to Kambay. He also left Bayán Bahádur and 
* * * with a division at Pardnti,? four kos from Othaníya. 

"When Muzaffar proceeded to Othaniya, Saiyid Kásim Barha 
came from Pattan to Bijapur,’ which is thirty os from Othaniya; 
and the force which was at Hadála came and joined the one at 
Paranti. Muzaffar, supported by the Kols and Grássias, and all 
the disaffected zaminddrs of the vicinity, gave battle to the-force 
which was at Parántí; but he was signally defeated, and his 
elephants and canopy fell into the hands of the victors. Many 
of his men were killed, and he himself escaped barefoot and 
half-dead. 

While Khán-khánán was thus engaged in the mountains of 
Barda, it became known that the Jám was not acting honestly. 
His vakéis were dismissed, and sent back to him. The Jám pre- 
pared to oppose us, and collected an army of twenty thousand 
horse and innumerable infantry, When Khán-khánán came 
to within seven kos of him, he sent an envoy to make his 
apologies, and he also sent his son with three large elephants and 
eighteen Arab horses? to Khán-khánán, expressing his earnest 
desire to enter into a treaty, and to act in a friendly way. 
Khán-khánán then returned to Ahmadábád, and five months 
afterwards he was summoned to the Imperial Court, whither he 
proceeded in all haste, 

Muzaffar was then in Káthíwár, and was greatly aggrieved 


1 About twenty miles N.E. of Dandüka. ` 2 Thirty miles north of Ahmadabad. 
8 About twenty miles N.W. of Par&nti. 

4 Bad&üni (vol. ii. p. 360) makes the number only “ 8000 horse." 

5 « Horses of Kach, which are like Arabs.” —Badáúní, vol. ii. p. 360. 
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with Amín Khan for having taken his money, and not having — 
given him any help. Supported by the people of Káthiwár and. 
the samindars, he collected an army, and marched against Amin . 
Khán, who took shelter in the fort of Amartali. Intelligence of 
this was brought to Kalij Khan and me, who were at Ahmadabad. — 
Kalfj Khán remained in the city, and I went out with Saiyid 
Kásim Khan Bárha, Medinf Rai and * * *, and marched forward 
with all speed to Sürath. 

Whon I reached Hadála, Muzaffar, feeling unable to contend 
with me, raised the siege of Amin Khan, and went off towards 
Kach. I then sent Mir Kalij and * * to Amin Khan, pro- 
posing that we should in concert pursue Muzaffar into Káthiwár. 
I pushed forward and went to Morbi. Muzaffar fled and crossed 
the Ran, which is an inlet of the sea, and took the road to 
Jessalmir. In some places the breadth of the water of the Ran 
is ten kos and twenty kos. He went into the country which they 
eall Kach, on the other side of this wator. When I reached 
Morbi, the Jám and Amin Khan sent their sons to me, and 
having entered into engagements with me, I returned towards 
Diram-gám.! i. 

Intelligence now arrived of the departuro of Khán-khánán 
from Court, and of his having gone to the neighbourhood of 
Sirohí, with the intention of taking Sirohí and Jálor. I, in 
agreement with Saiyid Kásim Khán, proceeded with my men to 
join him. The Rájá of Sirohi came to see Khán-khánán, and 
paid a sum of money as tribute, Ghazin Khan, of Jálor, also 
came forward. But when Khán-khánün was on his way to 
Court, Ghazin had shown some rudeness and signs of disaffec- 
tion; he was therefore imprisoned, and possession was taken of 
the fort of Jélor. Khán-khánán went and took up his residence 
at Ahmadabad. 

To return to home affairs. . Twenty days after Khán-khánán 
arrived at Court, intelligence was brought of the death of Mirzá 
Muhammad Hakím, the Emperor's brother, Orders were given 

1 Or “ Yíram-g&m," twenty-five miles east of Ahmad&b&d, 
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to Raja Bhagwén Dás and Kunwar Mán Singh, the governor — 
of the Panjab, to go and take possession of Kábul. His Majesty 


E himself proceeded to the Panjáb. 


Ai this time Mir Murtaza and Khudéwand- Khán, rulor of 
the country of Birár in the Dakhin, marched to attack Ahmad- 
nagar! They were defeated in battle by Salábat Khan, the 
vakil of Nizámu-l Mulk, and then came complaining to the 
Imperial Court. A farmán was sont to’Azam Khan, ruler of 
Malwa, directing him to march against the Dakhin, and subdue 
Birar. Farmdns were also sent to Mir Murtaza, Khudáwand 
Khan, Tírandáz Khan, and other men of the Dakhin. Many of 


the great nobles, such as 'Abdu-1 Matlab Khan, * * Réi Durga,? 


Rájá Askaran? * * and many others, too numerous to mention, 
were sont with artillery, three hundred clephants, and the army 
of Malwa on this expedition. Mir Fathu-lla, who had received 
the title of ’Azdu-d daula, was sent to make arrangements in 
the Dakhin. Khwájagí Fathu-lla was appointed bakhsht, and 
Mukhtar Beg déwdn of this army. 

This force concentrated at Hindia,* on the borders of tho 
Dakhin. 'Azam Khan had a feud with Shahábu-d din Ahmad 
Khán, then ruler of Ujjain, because he suspected Shahábu-d din 
of having instigated the murder of his father. *Azdu-d daula 
endeavoured to assuage his animosity; but 'Azam Khan was a 
passionate man, and insulted both Shahábu-d din and 'Azdu-d 
daula., For six months the force remained inactive at Hindia, 
and at length matters reached such a pitch that Shahábu-d din, 
being offended with ’Azam Khan, went off to his jdgir of Ráísín. 
’Azam Khán marched to attack him, and a dire calamity was 
upon the point of falling upon the royal army; but ’Azdu-d 
daula managed to effect a reconciliation. 

When Rajé 'Alí Khán, the ruler of Asir and Burhánpár, saw 
these dissensions in the Imperial army, he gathered his forces 

1 « The capital of Niz&mu-l Mull." —Bad&ni, vol. ii, p. 343. 


` 3 See Blochmann’s Ain-t Akbari, vol. i. p. 417. 3 Ib. p. 458, 
4 On the south bank of the Nerbadda, Lat. 77. 
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and marched against 'Azdu-d daula. On his approach, ? Azdu-d 
daula went to him, and sought to win him over; but he did... 
not succeed, so he retreated to Gujarat to strengthen Khán- 
khánán. . i. | 

The above-named ('Azam Khán) went towards Dirár, and 
plundered Eliehpár; but not being able to maintain his ground, 
proceeded towards Nandurbár! The Dakhinís followed march 
by march, and ’Azam Khan, notwithstanding his great strength, 
fell back before them, till he reached Nandurbár. He wrote 
letters to Khán-khánán at Ahmadábád, calling for assistance, 
and Khán-khánán sent me and a number of amirs, such as * *, 
on in advance, and declared his own intention of following, 
When I arrived at Mahmüdábád, ’Azam Khan left his army 
at Nandurbár, and proceeded with a few attendants to Ahmad- 
&bad. Khán-khánán came out quickly from Ahmadábád to 
receive him, and they met at the place where I was resting, and 
then returned to Ahmadábád. ’Azam Khán's sister was wife of 
Khán-khánán, so he went to see her, and the two Kháns re- 
solved to proceed afterwards against the Dakhinís. 

I and iny.associates marched against the rebels to Baroda, 
and Khán-khánán and ’Azam Khan followed me; but the latter 
went on quickly, in order to get the army at Nandurbár ready. 
Khán-khánán wrote to me, directing me to wait at Daroda till 
he arrived. When the Khán arrived, he proceeded with the 
army to Broach, and on reaching that place he received letters 
from 'Azam Khán, in which he said, that as the rainy season had 
begun, operations must be postponed to the following year, and 
then they would proceed together against the Dakhin. ’Azam 
Khán returned to Málwa, Ráj& 'Ali Khan went with the 
Dakhinís to their homes, and Khán-khánán returned to Ahmad- 
ábád, where he occupied himself in matters of administration for 
five months. 

Intelligence arrived that the Emperor was marching towards 


1 Elichpér is in Birér, and Nandurbór in K&ndesh, about 200 miles due west of 
the former. 
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- Kábul, and had arrived at Atak-Bandras,! intent upon effecting 
the conquest of Badakhshán. Khán-khánán wrote a letter solicit- 
. Ing the honour of being allowed to serve under him, and the 
Emperor sent a farmán, summoning him to his presenee. Kalij 
Khán, Naurang Khán, and myself were confirmed in our com- 
mands in Gujarat. Khán-khánán and 'Azdu-d daula, who had 
come up from ’Azam Khan, went off to join the Emperor. 

Just as Khán-khánán started, the news was brought in that 
the men of Khangár; as allies of Muzaffar Gujarátí, had attacked 
and killed Rai Singh, the samtnddr of Jháláwar. This Ráí 
Singh was son of Ráí Mån, Rájá of Jháláwar; and when he 
succeeded his father, he attacked the neighbouring saminddrs, 
such as the Jám, Khangár, and others, and subdued them. His 
name is celebrated in song and story, in the towns of Gujarat, 
for the courage he displayed, and he had a great renown. 

A feud arose between Ráyat and Séyat, the nephews of the 
chief of Khangár, and severe fighting occurred, in which Sáyat 
was killed, and many men on both sides perished. Rai Singh 
also was wounded, and was left upon the field. Next day some 
jagis found him, tended him, cured him, and carried him with 
them to Bengal. He passed two years with them in the guise of 
a jogi. When Khán-khánán marched against Muzaffar Gujarati, 
he eame to the Khán, and told him his story. The Khán sent 
him to Jháláwar to be recognized by his people. He related 
the facts to them, and adduced his proofs, on which they 
acknowledged him, and reinstated him. He attacked the people 
of Káthíwár, and plundered several of the tribes, and he also began . 
to assail the country of the Jám and of Khangár, He mastered 


1 « Which is also called Atak-katak."—Badíuünf, vol. ii. p. 362. It has been 
shown in page 886 suprà, that Atak and Katak are alike distinguished by the addition 
of “ Banáras," 

3 Bad&üni here closes his account of the campaign in Gujarat with these words : 
“During the absence of Khán-khánán, N izamu-d din Ahmad rendered excellent and 
acceptable services in Gujarat, which he himself has fully described in his TáríkA-i 
Nisdmi,''-—Bad&ání, vol. ii. p. 362. 


3 Khang&r, Rao of Kach, chief of the Jh&reja tribe.—Thornton, vol, ii. p. 48. 
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and took possession of the town of Halwad, one of the de- 
pendencies of Jháláwar. The people of that neighbourhood, 
who had long been at enmity with him, assembled in force to 
attack him. The intelligence of their rising was brought to him 
while he was in the chaugán ground. He immediately started to 
meet them, and came up to them in a moonlight night. They 
sent a person to him to say that if he were really Raf Singh he 
would not attack them by night. He magnanimously assented 
io their wish, and rested where he was, and went to sleep. His 
opponents here found their ‘opportunity, and encouraging their 
followers they drew near to him, and when morning broke their 
whole party fell upon him. He and eighty men that were with 
him fought on foot, and he was killed. 

When Muzaffar Gujaráti heard of the departure of Khán- 
khánán with his troops and family, he eame to Amarin, where 
the tomb of Malik Dáwaru-l Mulk is, and laid the foundations 
of an army. Kalij Khán remained to guard Ahmadábád, and I 
with Saiyid Kasim and * * went to disperse the insurgents who 
had killed Ráí Singh. When I reached Halwad, I sent a de- 
tachment to ravage the villages in the pargana of Mélia,’ whigh 
belongs to Khangár; and I sent another detachment, under 
Medini Ráí, to Amarün, against Muzaffar. Upon their ap- 
proaching that place, Muzaffar went off to Káthíwár and hid 
himself. The Jám sent his son to me to make excuses for his 
cruel treatment of Rai Singh, and Khangár also sent his agents 
to renew his promises of loyalty. I then returned to Ahmadabad. 
. After my arrival there Kalij Khan started for Surat, and en- 
camped outside the city. 

It theh occurred to Muzaffar that after the departure of the 
army and the return of each man to his ydgir, he would make a 
dash upon Dülaka and Kambay, as he might thus be able to 
raise a force before the return of the Imperial army. So he 
advanced rapidly upon Dálaka at the head of two thousand 


! In the north of Kathiw4r, near tho Ran. "n 
2 Or * Ambarün." 3 Near the edge of tho Ran, — - 
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pev Káthís and Jhárejas. On receiving letters from 
* Mediní Ráí, who was at Dülaka, I instantly took horse and 

* started thither. As I was resting till evening at Sarkaj,) Kalij 
Khán came in and joined me with all the chief nobles and mon 
of the city. Next morning we arrived at Dúlaka, but then 
Muzaffar was four kos away. For when his scouts informed him 
that the'army of Ahmadábád was approaching, he fell back to 
“Morbi. | 

‘The Imperial army occupied Dülaka, and at night Kalíj Khán 
returned to Ahmadábád. I and my companions followed Mu- 
zaffar. One night and the next day we travelled forty-five kos, 
On reaching Bíram-gám, we heard that Muzaffar had gone to 
the village of Akhár, which was four kos off, and had thore shut 
up Saiyid "Mustafa, son of Saiyid Jalál, who happened to be 
there with his family. Night had come on, and we were upable 
to proceed farther. So I sent twenty horsemen, with a pair of 
kettle-drums, directing them to go about a kos from the village, 
and beat them, that Muzaffar might suppose our army to be near" 
and give up the siege. By God’s help my stratagem succeeded, 
the*beleaguered people were released, and Muzaffar went off to the 
Ran and Kach. In the morning I mounted and hastened off in 
pursuit. I went as far as the Ran; then leaving an outpost in 
the village of Jhajisa,? near the water, I returned to Ahmadabad. 

Four months afterwards, the saminddrs “of Kach collected a 
force of nearly a thousand horse and ten thousand foot, under 
the command of Jasá and Bajáín, nephews of Khangár. They 
proceeded to the village of Rádhanpür,? one of the dependencies 
of Pattan, and laid siege to the fort. When intelligence of this 
arrived at Ahmadabad, I and * * went off to reliove the place. 
On hearing of our approach, the enemy took flight, passed over 
the Ran, and went into their own country. 

It. was necessary to put an end to these proceedings, so [ 
crossed over the Ran into Kach at a place where the water was 


. 1 Opposite Ahmadabad. 4 3 Doubtful, 
. 79 A town sixty miles west of Pattan, 


un 
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not more than three kos wide, and set to work plundering and 
> destroying. We burnt and destroyed the towns of Kari and 
- Katáriá, two places well known in Kach. We realized an 
enormous booty, and after plundering and destroying nearly 
three hundred villages in the course of three days, we re-crossed 
the Ran opposite Mália and Morbi. Here the Ran was twelve 
kos wide, and we were engaged from dawn till eve in the"passage. 
The water was up to a man’s navel. After crossing we ravaged . 
and destroyed the parganas of Mália and Morbi, which belonged ` 
to Khangar. 

We remained at Morbi three days. Here I vios to Khangár, 
telling him how I had been informed that the hostile proceedings 
were the work of Jas& and Bajéin, and had not been sanctioned. 
by him. I had thereforo inflicted a little punishment. Had it 
been,otherwise, I would have attacked Bhúj, his residence, If he 
did not henceforth act loyally, he would see what would happen. 
Khangár sent his vaktls to me with his apologies. After this a 
"barrier was raised (against inroads). 

In the year 995 the younger son of Amin Khan rebelled 
against him, and went to Muzaffar, and brought him against^hia 
father. When I heard this, I went with * * ayainst Muzaffar, 
to repress this outbreak. On arriving at Rájkot,! 80 Kos from 
Ahmadábád, and thirty from Jünagarh, Muzaffar made off to- 
wards the Ran. Si Rihan, vakil of Amin Khan, and a pro- 
moter of the strife, with Nokin Gohil, and other zaminddrs, and 
Bir Khan Singh, Malik Rajan, and others of the chief men of 
those parts, nearly fro hundred horsemen, separated from the 
insurgents, and came in to make peace. I treated them hospit- 
ably, and held out to them expectations of royal favour. The 
Jám and Amin Khan also sent their sons to me, and renewed 
their professions of loyalty. 

After returning to Ahmadábád, I turned my thoughts to the 
repression of the Grássias. In th’ course of two months I fitted 
out an, army, and then marched towards’ Othanfya and Abmad- 

1 Near, the centre of K&thfwár, 
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nagar. .I attacked and laid waste nearly fifty villages of the 

Kolis and Grássias, and I built forts in seven different places to 

keep these people in check. Falling back with my forces, I went 
"to Wákánirü and Sarnál,! to put down the mutinous proceedings 
of the Grássias. Having put Chait Ráwat to death, I removed 

Karmi Koli, Kishna Kolí, and Lakha Rájpüt, who were the 
principal Grássias of those parts, and left forts and garrisons in 
«their places. 

eIn the year 996 the Emperor gave Gujarat to "Azam Khan, 
and recalled me to Court. By rapid stages I reached the Im- 
perial Court at Lahore in fourteen dayspand was most graciously 
received, 

The intelligence of the successes in Gujarat reached tho 
Emperor as he was travelling. He returned thanks to God 
for his shecess, and continued his journey in great joy. At this 
time Zain Khan Koka, Rájá Rám Chandar Rájá of Dittiah, a 
man of high repute among the Rájás of Hindüstán, who had 
never before acknowledged allegiance to the Sultáns of Hin- 
dástán, now expressed his desiro of doing so, and came to wait 
upón the Emperor at Fathpár. He was graciously :eceived. 
He presented as his tribute one hundred and twenty elephants, 
and a fine ruby, valued at fifty thousand rupees. 


"E 
Thirtieth year of the Reign. 


The thirtieth year of the reign and žhe Nauroz-t Sultdnt, 

New Year's Day of the Iláhí era, now arrived. ` [ [ Rejoicings. ]* 

E Teiter arrived from Mirza Muhammad Hakim, relaiiog that 

`. ^Abdu-lla Khán Uzbek had obtained possession of Badakhshan, 

-and. that Mirzá Shah Rukh and Mirzé Sulaiman were comiti 

' to Hindástán. [Mirsá Sháh Rukh crosses the Indus and meets’ 

3 Aoith a gracious reception from the Emperor in 993 m. Marriage 

a of Prince Salim with the daughter of Rdjd Bhagwan Dds. Gtreat 
- -iremany and rejoicing. ]. 


us “Wakéatra or Wankénir i is on tho Watrak river, fifty miles N, E. of Ahmadsbid. 
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_ Thirly-first year of the Reign. Uo. A. i 

The Nauros-i Sultdnt of the thirty-first year of the reign and 
the first year of the second karn of the reign fell upon Thursday, 
19th Rabí'u-l awwal, 993 a. (11th March, 1585). [The dsual 
rejoicings. | 

At the beginning of this year Mir Murtaza and Khudéwand 
, Khan, amirs of the Dakhin, came to the Imperial Court. Their 
' affairs have been already noticed in describing the occurrences in * 
Gujarat. When they were defeated by Salabat Khán, and cathe: 
to Burhánpür, Rájá 'Alí Khán, the governor of that place, took 
their elephants from them, and he sent 150 of them in charge of 
his son to the Emperor. The Dakhini amérs were received, “and 
presented their tribute on New Year's Day. 

Mir Fathu-lla Shirází, who had the title of ’ Azdu-d daula, 
was now created chief Sadr of Hindüstán, and received at the 
same time a horse, a robe, and five thousand rupees. 

Letters arrived from Kábul, stating that * * Mirzé Sulaiman, 
~- . with the assistance of Mirzá Muhammad Hakim, had returned to 

Bad@khshan, and obtained a victory over the army of ’Abdu-lla. 
Khan ÜWzbek. * * * Letters now arrived from Atak-BanáTos, 
from Kunwar Man Singh and Khw4ja Shamsu-din Muhammad, 
with the inflrmation that Mirgi Muhammad Hakim was very 
ill. That Farián had started with a caravan from Pesháwar to 
Kábul, but had aici by Afghans in the Khaibar Pass, 
and compelled to retrefat to Peshawar. That a fire had broken 
„out in the fort of "| Peshawar, and that a thousand camel-loads of 
merchand?;ze had been consumed. That through this disasteff 
Farid’{n had got free, and had gone by another road to Kábul, 
ani .that seventy men :d perished on the journey Eom: 

Jénirst. 

' Abdu-lla Khán of Badakhshán, when he -was infeed of 
Mirzá Sulaimán's success, g gathered a strong force, which he gent 
to oppose him. Mirza Sulaimán, unable to cope with this army, 
retreated to Kábul, and all Badakhshán came into the Poss ef 
the Uzbeks, da 
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Intelligence how reached the Emperor of the death of Mirzá 
Muhammad Hakim. The Mirzá was the Emperor's own brother, 
but the Emperor had shown him kindness and affection greater 
than even that of a brother. For the Mirzá had often been 
presumptuous and aggressive, and ihe Emperor had not only. 
pardoned him and showed him favour, but had sent amirs and. 
armies to maintain him in Kabul. He was greatly addicted to 
wine, and excessive drinking was the cause of his illness and 
death. He died on the 12th Sha'bán, 993. : When the news 
' of his death reached the Emperor, he was much grieved; and 
after the period of mourning was over, his purpose was to confirm 
the eountry of Kábul to the sons of the Mirzá. But the nobles. 
urged that the Mirzá's sons were of tender age, and incapable 
of ruling; and that the Uzbek army which had already taken 
Badakhshan was on the look out for Kábul also. These con- 
. Siderations induced the Emperor to march to the Panjáb, and 
he began his march on the 10th Ramazan. * * * 

The Emperor travelled on by successive stages without making 
any halt to Dehli, Thore he visited the tomb of his father and 
the shrines of the saints, and dispensed his charity upon the 
poor, and celebrated the 'Z'7. On the 19th Shawwal he reached 
the banks of the Sutlej and encamped. There he was informed 
that Kunwar Man Singh had sent a body of men across the Indus 
to Pesháwar, aud that Shah Beg, the officer of Mirzá Mu- 
hammad Hakim, had fled to Kabul. 

Sadik Khán was sent from Lahore to take charge of the 
Government of Bhakar. On the 17th Zí-l ka'da the Emperor en- 
` camped by the side of the Chináb; * * * and on the 28th he 
reached and crossed the Behut (Beyah). Hero he received a 
despatch from Kunwar Mán Singh, reporting that the people of 
Kabul had willingly submitted to the Imperial rule. Muhammad 
^Alí Khaz/ achi, who had been sont to Kabul, returned and re- 
ported that when Muhammad Hakim Mirza died, his sons! were 

1 Their names were “ Kaikúbád and Afrüsiy&b."—Dad&üní, vol. ii. p. 348. The 
former was fourteen, and the latter nine years of age.—Akbar-ndma. 

VOL. Y. 29 
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so young and incapable, that the direction of,affaifs at Kábul was 
in the hands of the nobles, who were favourable to the claims of 
the Emperor. Moreover, Farídán Khán, tho uncle of the late 
Mirzá, when Kunwar Mán Singh entered Kábul in hot haste, 
finding that he was helpless, brought the young princes to wait 
‘upon the Kunwar. Thoy were received with great kindness and 
assurances of protection. Kunwar Mán Singh left his own sons 
in Kábul in the charge of Shamsu-d din Kháfi, and set off with 
the young princes and the nobles of Kabul to moet the Emperor. 
On the 25th Zí-l hijja the Kunwar brought the princes and the 
Kabul nobles into the presence of the Emperor at the town of 
Ráwal-pindi, which is situated between Rohtás and Atak. They 

“were received with princely generosity. Each of the chief at- 
tendants reccived five thousand or six thousand rupees as a gift. 
Suitable allowances and sdgirs wore also granted. 

When the Emperor reached Atak, he sent Bhagwán Das, Sháh . 
Kuli Mahram, and other well-known amirs, with about 5000 
horso, to effect the conquest of Kashmir. On the same day 
Ismail Kuli Khan and Ráí Singh were sent against the 
Biluchis, Noxt day Zain Kháu Koka was sent with a force 
against the Afghans of Swád (Swat) and Bajaur, to reduce that 
turbulent people to order. The Emperor encamped at Atak on 
the 15th Muharram, 994. 

In former times! a Hindustani soldier had come among the 
Afghans, and set up an heretical sect.2 He induced many foolish 
people to become his disciples, and he gave himself the title 
of Pir Roshandi? He was dead, but his son Jalála, a youth of 
about fourteen, came, in tho year 989 m., to wait upon the Em- 
peror, as he was returning from Kábul. He was kindly received ; 
but after a few days his evil disposition induced him to take 
flight, and go off to the Afghéns, There he raised disturbances ; 
and gathering a good number of men around him, he shut up the 


! «Twenty-five years before this time."—Badáni, vol. ii. p. 349. 

2 6 Mazhab-i zandaka wa tlhdd.” 

3 He wrote a book called Khairu-? bayds, in which he expounded his herctical 
tenets.—Dadádünf, vol. ii. p. 849. 
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roads between Hinflüstán and Kábul. In order to repress this 
base sect of Roshandés, whose baseness will be hereafter describod, 
His Majesty placed Kunwar Mén Singh in command, aud gave 
him Kabul in jagir. 

When intelligence arrived of Zain Khan Koka having entered 
the country of Swát, and of his having encountered this sect of 
Afghans, who were as numerous as ants and locusts, on the 2nd 
Safar, 994 m., Saiyid Khan Gakhar, Rájá Birbal, and * * * 
were sent with forces to support him. A few days later Hakim 
Abü-l Fath was sent after them with additional forces. After 
these reinforcements had joined, Zain Khan began to Plunder 
and ravage the Afgháns, and great spoil fell into his hands. 
When they reached the pass of Karágar, a person observed to 
Raja Birbal that the Afgháns meditated a night attack on that 
night, that the extent of the mountain and of the pass was only 
three or four Kos, and that if they got through the pass, they 
would be safe from the attack designed.  Rájá Birbal,! without 
making any communication to Zain Khan, pushed on to got 
through the pass, and all his army followed. At closo of day, 
when the sun was about to set, they reached a defile, the heights 
of which on every side were covered with Afghans. Arrows and 
stones were showered down upon tho troops in the narrow pass, 
and in the darkness and in the narrow defile men lost their path, 
and perished in recesses of the mountain. A terrible dofeat aud 
slaughter followed. Nearly eight thousand men were killed, and 
Rájá Birbal, who fled for his life, was slain? Rájá Dharm 
Singh, Khwaja 'Arab, bakishé of the army, and * * * were all 
killed. On the 5th Rabí'u-l awwal Zain Khán Koka and Hakim 
Abá-l Fath were defeated, aud reached the fort of Atak with 
difficulty. 

This defeat greatly troubled the Emperor. Ie dismissed 


these commanders, and sent Rájá Todar Mal with a large army 


1 «In his reckless headstrong conccit,” says Badá&üní (vol, ii. p. 350), who seldom 
misses an opportunity of venting his spleen upon a Mindu. 

2 Many reports of his having escaped were afterwards current, but they all proved 
to be false.—Badáúní, vol. ii. p. 357. 
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to repair the disaster, The Rájá entered the mountain region 
with great caution. Here and there he built forts, and harried 
and plundered continually, so that he reduced the Afgháns to 
great straits. Rájá Mán Singh, who had marched against these 
sectaries, fought a hard battle with them in the Khaibar Pass, in 
which many of them were slain and made prisoners. The Raja 
obtained a great victory. 

News now arrived that Mir-Kuraish was coming to Court as 
an ambassador from ’Abdu-Ila Khán Uzbek, King of Máwaráu-n 
nahr, bringing presents. Nazar Be, who was one of the great 
nobles*of 'Abdu-lla Khan, being offended with the Khan, was 
also coming with his three sons, Kabz Be, Shadi Bo, and Báki 
Be, all of whom had attained the rank of nobles. The Emperor 
sent Shaikh Farid Bakhshí and Ahmad Beg Kábuli, with a party 
of ahadis, to mect the caravan and bring it through the Khaibar 
Pass. This armod party, with the help of Kunwar Mán Singh, 
brought the caravan through the pass, having beaten the black 


sectaries who attempted to block the road, and killed many of 
them. d 


Thirty-second year of the Reign. à 


On the llth Rabf'u-l 4khir, 995 (11th March, 1587 A.».), 
when the sun passed from Pisces to Aries, the Nauroz-i Sultdnt 
was celebrated at the fort of Atak, and Kunwar Mán Singh 
came to the feast. 

When Mirzá Sháh Rukh, Rájá Bhagwán Dás, and Sháh Kulí 
Khán Mahram reached the pass of Bhüliyás,? on the confines of 
Kashmir, Y üsuf Khan, the ruler of that country, came up and 
blockaded the pass. The Imperial forces remained for some days 
inactive, snow and rain came on, and the supplies of corn were 
cut off. Moreover, the news of the defeat of Zain Khán arrived, 
and the army was in great difficulty. The amérs resolved to 
make peace. They settled a tribute to be paid by saffron, shawls, 


1 An Uzbek, and ruler of Balkh.”—-Badaini, vol. ii. p. 361. 
?  Philbas.”—Badaiini, vol. ii. p. 352, 
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and by the mint to the royal treasury, and they appointed col- 
leetors.! Yusuf was delighted with these terms, and came to 
visit the amtrs, and they brought him along with them to sce the 
Emperor. When they came to Court, the Emperor disapproved 
of the peace, and the amérs were forbidden his presence; but after 
some days they were allowed to make their obeisances. 

About this time the ambassador of ' Abdu-lla Khán with Nazar 
Be and his sons arrived, aud had an interview. Ismail Kuli 
Khán and Rai Singh also arrived, bringing with them the chiof 
men and leaders of the Bilüchís. A sum of four lacs of tankas, 
equal to five hundred ¿úmáns of "Irák, was presented as a gift to 
Nazar De and his sons. After the feast of the Nauros was over, 
Kunwar Mán Singh was ordered to go to the support of Raja 
Todar Mal, who had been sent against the Yüsufzái Afghans 
and others. When the Emperor had settled the course to be 
pursued with the Afgháns, and the affairs of Atak and Kabul, 
he resolved to return to Laliore, and started on the 24th Rabif'u-s 
sání. Hunting and amusing himself as he went, he arrived at 
Lahore on the 18th Jumáda-s sání.? 

When Kunwar Mán Singh was appointed to the government of 
Kabul, Isma’{l Kulí Khan was sent from the river Behut (Beyah) 
in command of a strong force against the Yüsufzáí and “other 
Afghans. An Imperial order was issued to Kunwar Máu Singh, 
that when Isma’il Kuli arrived, the Kunwar was to go on to 
Kábul. Saiyid Bukhárí also was appointed to support Isina’il 
Kuli, and was, directed to occupy Pesháwar. 

Mir "Arab Bahádur, who had fled for refuge into the hills of 
Kamáán, and had troubled the inhabitants of the country at the 
foot of the hills, was killed by the servants of Mir Abü-l Fath 
in the pargana of Sherkot. 

On the 13th Rajab the ceremony of weighing the rnm 
was performed, and a splendid festival was held; and on the I9th 


1 « They gave the country entirely over to Yüsuf."—Badááni, vol. ii. p. 352. 

? The author's arrangement has been slightly changed here. In his diary style of 
writing, several lines are interposed between the Emperor’s departure for and arrival 
at Lahore. 
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Prince Salfm was married to the daughter of Rai Singh, une of 
the great nobles. The Rájá sent fine presents With his daughter, 
and felt highly honoured by the alliance. 

Muhammad Kasim Khán Mir-bahr and * * was sent with a 
large force to effect the conquest of Kashmir. After seven 
marches they entered the defiles of the mountains. When they 
reached the pass of Kartal, Ya'küb, the son of Yusuf Khán,!. 
considering himself ruler of Kashmír, came with a considerable 
forco to oppose them. He closed the pass, and there took his 
post. But fortune fought for the Imperial army, and the stona 
ef dissension was cast among the Kashmiris. The chiefs of 
Kashmir were distressed with the rule of Ya'küb, and several 
deserted from him and joined Kásim Khán. Another party 
raised the standard of rebellion in Srínagar, which is the capital 
of the country. Ya'küb, docming it of primary importance to 
crash the internal rebellion, returned to Kashinír. The Imperial 
army then entered Kashmír without opposition, and Ya'küb, 
unable tô make any resistance, fled to the mountains. Srinagar 
was occupied, aid revenue collectors were appointed to all the 
parganas. 

The Emperor, on being informed of the conquest, sent letters 
of thanks to Kásim Khán and the other amérs, and bestowed 
honours and promotions upon all of them. Ya’kub raised a force, 
and fought with Kasim Khan, but was defeated. Another time 
he tried a night surprise, but was unsuccessful. The royal forces 
pursued him into hills full of trees ‘and defiles, beating him and 
driving him before them. He was very nearly captured. At 
last, in wretched plight and in humble mood, he waitcd upon 
Kasim Khan, and enrelled himself among the subjects of the 
Imperial throne.2 The country of Kashmir was thus cleared. 


1 Yüsuf Khan had boen thrown into prison, and Ys'káb “treated his father as 
dead." —DBad&üní, vol. ii. p. 363. 
? He was eventually sent into Bihár to Rájá Mán Singh, to join his father; and 
both Yusuf and Ya'kúb there died in confinement, worn out with trouble and chagrin, 
' —Dadáünf, vol. ii. p. 353. Abú-l Fazl, however, says that ** Yusuf was released from 
prison, and received a jagir, so that he might learn better manners, and appreciate tho 
kind treatment ho had received." —Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 649. 
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On the 19th Ramazán the ambassador of ’Abdu-lla Khán 
received leave to return. Hakim Humám * was sent as envoy 
to 'Abdu-lla Khán, and Mír Sadr Jahán * as a complimentary 
visitor to Iskandar Khan, the father of "'"Abdu-llaa Khan. 
Nearly a Jac and a half of rupeos, equal to three thousand 
seven hundred témdns of 'lrák, goods of Hindüstán, and 
curiosities were entrusted to Muhammad 'Alí Khazánchí for 
presentation to 'Abdu-lla Khan, | 

Saiyid Hámid Bukhárí, formerly one of the nobles of the 
Sultáns of Gujarát, had been received into the Imperial service, 
and was sent to Peshawar for tho repression of tho Roshanáí 
sectaries. They had assembled about 20,000 foot and 5000 
horse to attack him. He, and a few men who were with him at 
the time, fought and perished. The Emperor sent Zain Khan 
Koka and * * with a large force to subdue these heretics, who 
occupied the Khaibar Pass, and closed the road between Kabul 
and Hindüstán. Kunwar Mán Singh marched from Kaébul,! and 
attacked and defeated them in the Khaibar, and put a great 
many of them to the sword. He then occupied Jamrüd, and 
left a detachment in the Khaibar. 

Mirzá Sulaimán, having returned from his pilgrimage to Mocea, 
once more tried his fortune in Badakhshan; but he was unable 
to eontend against 'Abdu-lla Khán Uzbek, and fled to Kábul. 
From thence he went to Hinddstan, and was received by the 
Emperor in the month of Rabi’u-l awwal, 995 rr. 


Thirty-third year of the Reign. ` 
The beginning of this year corresponded with Monday, 28rd 
Rabí'u-l ákhir, 996 m. (11th March, 1588). [Festiva] of New 
Year's Day. | 
Kunwar Mán Singh completely subdued Jalála the sectary, 


1 « Next day the heretics assembled in great force, and howling all night and day 
like jackals, they kept up a fight in all directions. At this crisis Mán Singh’s brother, 
Mádhá Singh, who was stationed at Ohind with Isma'il Kuli Khán, arrived with a 
strong force to the assistance of his brothor. The Afgháns then fled, and nearly 
2000 were killed.’ —JBad&üní, vol. i p. 356. 
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so that he could no longer make any resistance, and was com- 
pelled to take flight towards Bangash. "Abdu-l Matlab Khán, 
and * * were sent after him with a detachment to Bangash. 
Jalála deceived the royal eommanders, and gathering a numerous 
force around him, he attacked them, and a fierce battle ensued. 
But the rabble wero defeated and put to flight, and many of 
them were killed. 

In this year a son was born to Prince Salim by the daughter 
of Raja Bhagwan Das. [Rejoicings.] 


Campaign against Sihwádn. 


Iu this year Sadik Khan, the governor of Bhakar, under orders, 
proceeded to attack the country of Tatta. He besieged th: -ri 
of Sihwán, and Jani Beg, ruler of Tatta, grandson of Muham- 
mad Baki Tarkhán, following the humble practice of his an- 
cestors, sent envoys with suitable gifts to the Imperial Court. 
The Emperor took compassion on him, and sent a farmdn tu 
Sádik ‘Khan, saying, “I bestow the country upon Jání Beg. 
Withdraw from its occupation.” On the 25th Zí-lka'da the 
envoys of Jani Beg received leave to depart; and to show them 
greater honour, Hakim 'Ainu-] Mulk was sent with them, and 
they received many princely gifts. 

At the beginning of Rabí'u-s sani the government of Kábul 
was given to Zain Khan Koka, and Rájá Mán Singh was re- 
called to Court. At the end of the same month Khán-khánán 
Mirzá Khan made a rapid journey from Gujarat with 'Azdu-d 
daula, and was most graciously received. On the 28th Rajab 
Sadik Khan came from Bhakar. Mán Singh arrived in Sha'bán, 
and at the end of the year he was appointed governor of Bihar, 
Hájípür, and Patna. About the same time the government of 
“Kashmir was given to Mirza Yusuf Khan Rizwi, and Kasim 
Khan Afir-bahr was recalled. Sadik Khan was sent to Swát 
and Bajaur against the Y ásufzáís, and the jdgirs of Mán Singh 
at Siálkot and elsewhere were granted to him. Isma'il Kuli 
Khán was recalled from Swát and Bajaur, and sent to Gujarát, 
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to replace Kalij Khan, who was summoned to Court. The 
government of Bihár and Bengal was conferred on Kunwar Mán 
Singh. 


Thiriy-fourth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Saturday, 4th 
Jumáda-l] awwal, 997 (11th March, 1589). [The usual festival 
^f eighteen days. |} 
| Kalij Khan arrived from Gujarát, and was appointed to assist 
Ráje lodar Mal? in Revenue and Civil administration. Hakim 
'Afrz-l Mulk returned from his embassy to Tatta with the 
onvoys vf Jani Beg Tarkhán, who brought the offerings of the 
Reg along with a letter. 

Or. the 22nd Jumáda-s sání, 997, the Emperor started to pay 
à visit to Kashmir and Kabul. On reaching Bhimbhar at tho 
beginning of the mountains of Kashmír, he there left the ladies 
of the harem with the Prince Murad, and went on express, On 
the Ist Sha'bán he reached Srinagar, whero he remained some 
days, visiting the city and neighbourhood. When the rainy 
season came on, letters were sent for the ladies of the harem and 
Princo Murád to go to Rohtás, and there await his return, Amir 
Fathu-lla Shirazi [' Azdu-d daula] died in Kashmir, to the great 
sorrow of the Emperor. Shaikh l'aizi wrote an elegy upon 
him. * * 

On the 27th Ramazán the Emperor started for Kábul by way 
of Pakhali and the fort of Atak.  Abü-l Fath, one of His 
Majesty’s friends and companions, died at Dhamtaur, and was 
buried at Hasan Abdál. Princo Murád and the ladies, by com- 
mand of the Emperor, came up to Atak from Rohtas. Here 
Sháhbáz Khan Kambü was sent against the remaining Afghans. 
His Majesty then crossed the Indus, and proceeded on to Kabul, 


1 Badáúní (vol. ii. p. 365) places some of the following events in the thirty-third 


year. 
2 “Who had grown old and stupid, and had lately received a wound from a sabre 


at the hands of an enemy who lay in ambush for him." — Dad&ünf, vol. ii. p. 366. 
3 «Which the people of Kashmir call K4ji-dar.""—Akbar-ndina, vol. iii. p. 563, 
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where he arrived on the 22nd Zí-l ka'da, Hakim Humám and 
Mir Sadr Jahán, who had been sent on an embassy to Máwaráu-n 
nahr, now returned, bringing with them an ambassador from 
’Abdu-lla Khán, who was the bearer of a letter and presents. 
His Majesty spent two months at Kabul, often visiting the 
gardens and places of interest. All the people of Kabul, noble 
and simple, profited by his presence. 

Hore intelligence reached him that Rájá Todar Mal wakilu-s 
saltanat, and mushrif-i diwán, and Rájá Bhagwan Das amiru-l 
umard, had died at Lahore.! On tho 8th Muharram, 998, the 
Emperor started on his return? to Hindüstán, leaving the govern- 
ment of Kabul in the hands of Muhammad Kasim JMir-bahr, 
with Tokhta Beg Kabuli, and * * * * soveral amirs, as co- 
adjutors. He gave the government of Gujarat to Mirzá 'Aziz 
Muhammad Kokaltásh “Asam Khán, who held the government 
of Málwa? He recalled me, Nizámu-d din Ahmad, the author 
of this work, to Court. To Khán-khánán he gave Jaunpür 
instead of the ydgir which he had held in Gujarát. 


Thirty-fifth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Thursday, 14th 
Jumáda-l awwal, 998. [The usual celebration at Lahore. | 
The author of this work, with his escort of camel-riders, 


1 Badáüní cannot repross his bitter religious hatred, even in recording the deaths 
of these faithful servants of the throne. His words are (vol. ii. p. 371), “ They went 
to their everlasting abode in hell.” He has some verses also, conceived in the samo 
spirit. Abü-l Fazl is more generous, Of Todar Mal he says, that “for honesty, 
rectitude, manliness, knowledge of business, and administrative ability, he was 
without a rival in Hinddstin.”—Ahbar-ndma, vol, iii. p. 595. 

2 He met with two serious falls on his journey homewards. One at a hyena hunt; 
the other from a female elephant which was attacked by a furious male.—<Akbar- 
ndma, vol. iii. p. 697. 

3 Málwa was given to Shahib Khá&n, but’Azam Khan, in spite against his suc- 
cessor, wasted the province and laid it desolate (KAdE-siydA) before leaning it.— 
Badåúní, vol. ii. p. 372. 

* It was at this timo that Khán-khán&n was elevated to the wakdlat or premier- 
ship. (This fact should appear in page 697 of vol. iii. of the Lucknow edition of the 
Akbar-néma, but there is an omission there of several lines.) 
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arrived 'àt Court, having performed the journey! in twelve 
days. He was very kindly received.  Rájá Bhagwán Das being 

“dead, his son Mán Singh, one of tho great nobles and governor 
of Bihár and Bengal, succeeded to the title of Rájá, and the 
Emperor sont him a letter by one of his attendants with a robo 
and horse. 


"Asam Khan's Campaign in Gujarat. 


When ’Azam Khién arrived in Gujarát, he essayed to conquer 
the territory of the Jám, one of the samétnddrs of that quarter, 
who maintained a numerous body of men. Tho Jám, in concert 
with Daulat Khan, son of Amin Khan, ruler of Jünagarh, and 
locum tenens of his father, and soveral other saminddrs, assembled 
nearly twenty thousand horse. 'Azam Khán divided his army 
into seven divisions, and some severe fighting followed. Saiyid 
Kásim Barha, in command of the advanced force, fought bravely. 
Khwaja Muhammad Rafia’, commander of tho left, was killed 
with some other amiérs, old servants of the State. Mir Sharafu-d 
din, nephew of Mir Abú Turáb, was killed with tho van. Four 
thotsand Rajputs fell in the battle. The eldest son and repre- 
sentative of the Jam, with his azir, wero among the slain. 
Victory declared itself in favour of "Azam Khan, The date of 
the battle was 6th Shawwál, 998 n? 

The city of Lahore had been for some years (chand sdf) the 
royal residence, and many chiefs of that quarter had come to 
wait upon the Emperor. But Jání Beg, of Tatta, although he 
had sent letters and tribute, had never come in person to enrol 
hinfself among the supporters of the Imperial throne. Khán- 
khánán was now appointed governor of Multán and Bhakar, and 
he was commanded to effect the conquest of Sind and the 
Biláchís. In the month of Rabí'u-s sání he was sont on his 
enterprise along with * * * and & number of nobles, whose 

1 € Six hundred kos” —Bad&üní, vol. ii. p. 372. 

2 « Sattarshl' by name, —Badáúní, vol. ii. p. 373. 


3 Briggs justly observes, that as no results followed.this “ victory,” it was most 
likely a defeat.—Briggs, Firishta, vol. ii. p. 264. r 
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names are too numerous to record. He had a hundred elephants 
and a train of artillery. Khw4ja Muhammad Mukim, an old ` 
servant of the State, was appointed bakhshi. The King of Poets 
(Faizi) found the date of this enterprise in the words “ Kasad-1 
Tatta.” 


Thirty-sixth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Thursday, 24th 
Jumáda-l awwal, 999 1. (11th March, 1591). [ Usual rejoicings.] 

In Shawwál of this year four servants of the State were 
selected to go on missions to the four rulers of the Dakhin. The 
King of Poets, Shaikh Faizi, was sent to Rájá "Ali Khán, the 
ruler of Asír and Burhánpür. Khwája Amínu-d din was sent 
to Burhánu-l Mulk, who, supported by the arms of the Imperial 
Government, held Ahmadnagar, the seat of his ancestors. Mir 
Muhammad Amin was sent to *Xdil Khán, the ruler of Bijapar ; 
and Mir Mirzá to Kutbu-1 Mulk, the ruler of Goleonda. Shaikh 
Faizi received directions to proceed to Durhánu-l Mulk after 
having terminated his own mission. 

On the 28th Zi-l hijja Prince Sháh Murád, better known by 
his cognomen, * Pahari Jíú,” was appointed to the Government 
of Málwa, receiving the standard, kettle-drums, the taman, the 
tugh banner, and all the insignia pertaining to a prince royal. 
Ismail Kuli Khan was appointed to be his vakti. (general 
manager), and * * were also sent to serve under him. When 
the Prince reached Gwalior, he found that Madhukar, samtnddr 
of Undachah, who held a prominent position among the Rájás of 
these parts, on account of his numerous adherents, had seized 
upon the parganas of Gwalior. So the Prince resolved to chas- 
tise him. Madhukar assembled his numerous forces to resist, 
but he was defeated in battle,! and obliged to fly into the jungles 
and hills? All his territory was ravaged, and then his son, 
Ram Chandar, who was his eldest son and representative, came 


1 In the vicinity of Narwar.—Bad&tni, vol, ii. p. 378. 
. ? Where he died & natural death, 
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humbly to beg for mercy, and to be admitted a subject of the 
Imperial throne. He waited on the Prince, and presented a 
„largo tribute, and the Prince sent him to the Emperor, who, 
when he arrived, granted him -pardon for his offences, The 
Prince took up his residence at Ujjain. 

"Azam Khan, after his victory over the Jám, remained for a 
time at Ahmadábád, and then resolved upon the conquest of 
Sürath and the fort of Jünagarh. Daulat Khán, son of Amin 
Khán, who had sueceeded his father as chief, had been wounded 
in a battle with the Jám, and was dead. Having determined upon 
this campaign, ’Azam Khan proceeded to the country. The son 
of Daulat Khan, with his father’s ministers, took refuge in the 
fortress (of Jünagarh) and temporized. But when they found 
matters going ill with them, the ministers begged for mercy, and 
brought the youth to "Azam Khan, presenting the keys of the 
fortress, and professing their allegiance. ‘This conquest was 
effected on the 5th Zí-1 ka'da. 

l Khán-khánán, who marched to conquer Tatta, laid siego to 
the fortress of Sihwán. Jání Beg, with all the suménddrs of 
that country, came with ghrdbs and boats armed with artillery, 
to give battle.  Khán-khánán raised the siege, and marched 
forwards. When he arrived at Nasrpür, there was a distance of 
seven kos between the rival forces. Jani Beg advanced to battle 
with more than a hundred ghrdbs and two hundred boats (kisht) 
full of archers, gunners, and large guns. Khán-khánán, although 
he had only twenty-five ghrábs, went to mect him, and the fight 
began. The battle went on for a night and a day, but victory at 
length declared in favour of the Imperial arms. Jani Beg had 
two hundred men killed in his gArábs, soven ghrábs were taken, 
and the rest made off. ‘This battle was fought on the 26th 
Muharram, 1000 4. After his defeat, Jani Beg withdrew to a 
spot? on the banks of the river, which was flanked by water 


1 See Vol. I. p. 248. 

3 Firishta transcribes this account, but here he uses the more specific word dint, a 
naze or promontory. Briggs wonders the passage by a paraphrase, “on a spot of 
ground surrounded by a swamp, which was flooded at high water.” 
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and morasses (child)! Here he entrenched his force. Khén- 
khánán raised batteries before it, and besieged it for two months. 
During this time tho Emperor sent 150,000 rupees, then 100,000 - 
rupees, then 100,000 mans of grain, with several? large guns 
and many gunners, to reinforce Khán-khánán. He also sent 
Rájá Ráí Singh, a noble of four thousand, by the route of 
Jesalmir. 


Thirty-seventh year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Saturday, 6th 
Jumáda-l ákhir, 1000 a. [Usual rejoicings at Lahore. | 

Jalála the sectary, who had fled to ’Abdu-lla Khan [in 
Badakhshán], now returned, and again engaged in revolt and 
robbery. On New Year's Day Jafar Beg Asaf Khan, the bakhshi, 
was named to lead an army against him in communication with 
Muhammad Kasim Khan, governor of Kábul. I, the author, 
was appointed to the post of bakhshi. At the end of Sha’ban, 
Zain Khan Koka, who had been sent to settle the country of 
Swat and Bajaur, and to root out thoso Afgháns who had escaped 
the sword, was ordered to march and exterminate Jalála. 

On the 24th Shawwál, agrecing with 19th Amurdád of the 
97th year of the reign, the Emperor set off hunting to the banks 
of the Chinab, on the way to Kashmir. He passed the Ravi, 
and stayed for five days, enjoying himself in the garden of Ram 
Das. From thence he made a march of three kos. Then he ap- 
pointed Kalij Khan and Mota Raja to take charge of affairs at 
Lahore. As it was now the rainy season, and the waters were 
out, he left Princo Salim to march on slowly with the camp, 
while he hastened on with his hunting attendants to the Chináb. 
Here he received intolligence that Yádgár, nephew of Mirzá 
Yusuf Khan Rizwi, governor of Kashmir, had conspired with 
some disaffected Kashmiris, and having raised the standard of 
revolt, had assumed the title of Sultán. Kazi ’Ali, the déwan 


1 See Vol, I. p. 249. 
2 Badáúní (vol. ii. p. 379) specifics the nibet as ‘one hundred.’ 
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of Kashmír, 'and Husain Deg Shaikh Umarí, the collector 
(tahstldér-i akhvdj), attacked him with their men, but Kazi 'AM 
was killed, and Husain Beg was glad to escape half dead! to 
Rájauri. His Majesty sent Farid Bakhsh with a party of amire, 
such as * * *, and a thousand Badakhshánt Aimák horsemen, 
into Kashmir. He himself crossed the Ohináb, and waited there 
for a while hunting, until Prince Salim came up with the camp. 

Khán-khánán had besieged Jání Beg for two months. Every 
day there was fighting, and loss on both sides. The Sindians 
had got possession of the roads, and prevonted the passage of 
provisions. Grain had consequently become very scarce, and 
bread exceedingly dear. XKhán-khánán had no resource but to 
movo away, so he set off towards the pargana of Jún, near Tatta. 
But he sent a portion of his force, under Saiyid Daháu-d din 
Bokhari * *, Mír Muhammad Ma’sim Bhakari, and other of 
his officers, to invest Sihwán. Jáui Beg, assuming Sihwán forco 
to be weak in numbers, marched against it. When Khán- 
khánán heard of this movement, he sent off with all possible 
speed Daulat Khan Lodi, Khwája Muhammad Hakim Bakhshi, 
Dhara son of Raj& Todar Mal, Dal Bait tho son of Rai Singh, 
and * * to reinforce the Sihwán division, This detachment 
marched eighty kos in two days, and effected a junction. 

Next day Jani Beg camo up and arrayed his army. Daulat 
Khan also made his dispositions. His force amounted to only 
two thousand, while Jani Beg had more than five thousand. 
But confident in the Imperial good fortune, they went into battle. 
Rájá Todar Mal’s son Dhárü fought most bravely, and was 
killed. "The wind of victory blew upon the royal standards, and 
Jání Beg flew towards the banks of tho river. He stopped at 
the village of Unarpür? on tho banks of the river, and again 
entrenched himself, Khán-khánán upon his side, and the Sihwán 
force upon the other, bore down upon him and besieged him. 
There was fighting every day. At length Jani Beg’s men were 
reduced to eat their horses and camels, and many were killed 


1 Through the passes of Kashmir. 2 Var, * Amburpür." 
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every day by the fire of the guns and muskets. ' Jání Beg was 
compelled to make an offer of capitulation, and to promise to go 
and wait upon the Emperor. He begged for the period of three 
months to make preparations for his journey, and this was con- 
ceded. It being the rainy season, Khán-khánán remained in the 
village of Sann, in the vicinity of Sihwán, for that time. The 
fort of Sihwán was surrendered, and J4ni Beg gave his daughter 
in marriage to Mirzá Iraj, son of Khán-khánán. He also sur- 
rendered twenty ghrábs. 

The intelligence of this victory gave the Emperor great joy, 
as he deemed it a good augury of his success in Kashmir. He 
then continued his journey to Kashmir, and when he arrived 
near Bhimbhar, which is at the beginning of the mountain 
passes, he received intelligence that his army, having made five 
or six marches in the mountains, had been attacked by a force of 
Kashmiris and men belonging to Yádgár, who had blockaded 
the pass of Kartal! But these mon wero unable to hold their 
ground against the brave soldiers of the army, and took to flight. 
Yádgár came up as far as Hamirpür with a large force to oppose 
the progress of tho royal army; but in the course of the night 
a party of Afghans and Turkománs belonging to Mirzá Yusuf 
Khan fell upon him and put him to death. Three days after- 
wards his head was brought to the Emperor, and was exposed as 
a warning. The Emperor's good fortuno thus secured'an easy 
victory for him. It was a curious coincidence, that the day on 
which the Emperor crossed the river of Lahore to proceed to 
Kashinir, was the day on which Yádgár broke out in rebellion 
and caused the khutba to be read in his name. 

On the 23rd Zí-l hijja, the Emperor left Prince Dániyál behind 
in charge of the ladies of the Aarem, because he was not well, and 
he was directed to proceed with them to tho fort of Rohtds. The 
Emperor himself went on rapidly to Kashmir, taking me with 
him in attendance. On the 8th Muharram, 1001, he reached 


1 This is a very doubtful name, see supra, p. 454, It is written ||], sS ; JA : 


Jes, and ds. 
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. Kashmir, and stayed there eight days, riding about and hunting 
water-fowl. He conferred the government of Kashmír on Mirzá 
Y üsuf Khan Rizwi, and left a number of officers with him, such 
as * *. On the 6th Safar he started on his return journey, and, 
embarking in a boat, he proceeded towards Bára-müla, on the 
confines of Kashmir, on the way to Pakhali. On the road he 
saw a reservoir called Zain-lanká. This reservoir is inclosed on 
the west, north, and south, by mountains, and it is thirty Kos in 
circumference. ‘Tho river Behut (Jilam) passes through this 
lake. Its wator is very pure and deep. Sultán Zainu-l “Abidin 
carried out a pier of stone to the distance of one jarib into the 
lake, and upon it erected a high building. Nothing like this Jake 
and building is to-be found in India, After visiting this edifice, 
he went to Bára-müla, where he disembarked, and proeceded by 
land to Pakhalí. When he reached that place, there was a heavy 
fall of snow and rain. From thence he went on rapidly to 
Rohtás. I, the author of this history, and * * woro ordered to 
follow slowly with the ladies of the harem. It is a curious fact, 
that when the Emperor started on his return from Kashmír, he 
observed, “Tt is forty years since I saw snow, and thero are 
many men with me, born and bred in Hind, who have never seen 
it. If a snow-storm should come upon us in the neighbourhood 
of Pakhali, it would be a kind dispensation of Providenee." It 
oecurred just as His Majesty exprossod his wish. On tho Ist 
Rabí'u-l awwal he reached tho fort of Rohtás, and there rested. 
On the 13th he started for Lahore, the capital, and on the 6th 
Rabí'u-s sání he arrived there. 

Intelligence here reached him that Raja Mán Singh had fought 
a great battle with the sons of Katlg Afghan, who, since his death, 
had held the country of Orissa, and, having defeated them, he had 
annexed that extensive country which lies beyond Bengal to the 
Imperial dominions. 

Thirty-eighth year of the Reign. 

| ~The beginning of this year corresponded with the 17th 
Jumáda-s sání, 1001 (11th March, 1593). [Rejoicings.] 
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In the midst of the rejoicings, on the 24th Juméda-g sání, 
Khán-khánán arrived with Jání Beg, the ruler of Tatta, and 
was graciously received. Sháh Beg Khan, and-* * othor amirs 
who had taken part in this campaign, also presented themselves 
at Court, and were suitably rewarded, with jágírs, increase of 
allowances, and promotion. 

At the time when the fort of Jünagarh and the country of 
Sürath were subdued and annexed to the Imperial dominions, 
Sultán Muzaffar Gujaráti, who was in that part of the country, 
fled and betook himself to Khangár, the zaminddr of the country 
of Kach. ’Azam Khan attacked Khangár and ravaged some of 
his territorios. This induced him to proffer his own allegiance, 
and to make Muzaffar a prisoner. Under this arrangement the 
son of "Azam Khan mado a sudden unexpected attack upon the 
place whero Muzaffar was staying, and took him prisoner. As 
they wero going along, Muzaffar made an excuse for retiring into 
privacy, and then cut his throat with a razor so that he died. 
His head was thon cut off and sent to 'Azam Khán, who sent it 
on to tho Emperor. 

One hundred and twenty elephants, taken by Rájá Mán 
Singh in Orissa, now arrived at Court, and were presented to 
the Emperor. 'Azam Khan Mirza 'Aziz Koka had now been 
absent from Court ten years, so a farmdn was written calling 
him to Court, to receive the marks of royal approbation. Mean- 
while some mischiof-makers had reported to the Khan some 
unkind words which the Emperor was said to have used regard- 
ing him.! So on the Ist Rajab he embarked in a ship with his 
sons and family, and sailed for Hijjáz. When the Emperor was 
informed of this, ho gave theecountry of Gujarát to Prince Sháh 
Murád, and a farmdn was issued directing him to proceed from 
Malwa to Gujarát. Muhammad Sadik Khan, one of the great 
nobles, was appointed his vakil, and the sarkdrs of Surat, Broach 
and Baroda, were assigned to him in jagir. i 

On the 21st Amürdád of the 38th year of the reign, agreeing 

1 He had long entertained the desire of going to Mecca. 
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with 14th Zí-l ka'da, 1001 =H., Zain Khán Koka and Asaf Khan, 
who had been sent to chastise the Afgháns of Swát and Bajaur, 
and to repress Jalála the sectary, killed a great many of them, 
and sent the wives and family of Jalála and of Wahdat ' Al, his 
brother, with all their friends, nearly four hundred! in number, to 
Court. 

On the 29th Zí-1 ka'da the government of Málwa was given to 
Mirzá Sháh Rukh ; ; and Sháhbáz Khan Kainbi, who had been 
three years in prison, was released, and appointed to be the cakéd 
and gencral manager of the affairs of Malwa, under Sháh Rukh. 

On the 12th Muharram, 1002, Mirzá Rustam,? son of Sultán 
Husain Mirzá, son of Bahram, son of Shih Isma’il Safawi 
(Shah of Persia) who held the govornment of Zamín-dáwar, 
eame to bring a complaint to the Emperor, accompanied by his 
sons and family. [Grand reception.| The Emperor presented 
him with a kror of tankas, made him a panj-hasdri,3 and gave him 
Multan in jdgir. 

At this time the Prince of Pocts, Shaikh Faizí, returned from 
his mission to Rájá ’Ali Khan and Durhánu-l Mulk Dakhini. 
Mir Muhammad Amin, Mir Munir, and Aminu-d diu also 
returned from their missions to the different rulers of the 
Dakhin. DBurhánu-] Mulk had received favours and assistance 
from His Majesty, but now he did not send suitable tribute, nor 
did he act in a grateful and becoming way. His tribute did not 
exceed fifteen clephants, some fabrics of the Dakhin, and a few 
jewels. So the Emperor determincd to effect the conquest of the 
Dakhin, and on the 21st Muharram ho appointed Prince Dániyál 
to command the invading army. Khán-khánán, Rai Singh,? Rai 
Bil, Hakim 'Ainu-] Mulk, and other amirs of Malwa, and jdgtr- 
dárs of the subds of Ajmir and Dehli, were appointed to attend 
him. Seventy thousand horse were ordered on this campaign. 

1 Badáúní (vol. ii. p. 888) gives the incredible number of “ 14,000," 

3 He was unable to maintain himself in Zamin-dawar against tho enmity of his 
brother and the increasing power of tho Uzbeks. 


3 A commander of 5000. 
+ Whom one might call Raf Sag, says Dadáüní (vol. ii. p.389), sag meaning dog. 
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* . 
The Emperor himself went out with them, hunting as he went, as. 
far as the river of Sultánpür, thirty-five kos from Lahore. Khán- 
khánán, in attendance upon Prince Dániyál, had come as far as 
Sirhind, and was summoned to hold a Council with the Emperor. 
He joined the royal party at Shaikhüpür, and the campaign in 
the Dakhin was re-considered. Khán-khánán was now ordered 
to proceed on the service alone, without troubling Prince 
Dániyál An order was published that the army of the Dakhin 
was to serve under Khán-khánán, and Prince Dániyál was re- 
called. With high marks of favour Khán-khánán commenced 
the march. He took leave of the Emperor at Agra, and His 
Majesty returned, hunting as he went, to the capital Lahore. 

I have thus written a history of the occurrences of the reign 
of the Emperor Akbar, as perfect as my poor pen can accomplish, 
up to tho thirty-cighth year of his reign. If lifo is spared, and 
graco is given to me, I will, please God, also record the evonts of 
days to come, so that my volume may be completed. | 


Husain Khán Tukriya? 


He was called Tukriya, from the fact of his having issued an 
order, when he was Governor of Lahore, to the cffect that 
llindás should bear on their shoulders a discriminating mark, 
which being called in Hindi, Tukri, obtained for him the nick- 
name of Zukriya. He was nophew and son-in-law of Imám 
Mahdi Kásim Khan, and was a mansabdár of 2000. ‘He died 
A.H. 983.3 


1 The Prince at this time married a daughter of Kh&n-khán6&n.—Bad6ání, vol. ji. 
p. 389. 

2 These two Extracts are from the biographical portion of the work, which comes 
in at the end of the reign of Akbar. They appeared in the old Vol. of 1849. 

3 Some of the proceedings of this enthusiast will be found in the following Extracts 
from Badáüni é»frd, p. 496. The Afa-dsiru-l Uinará tells us that this order was 
issued in consequence of his having one day saluted a Hindú, who passed by with 
a long beard, the distinctive mark of a Musulm&n. We do not learn whether this 
edict was approved or annulled. In the decline of the republic, when a similar 
measure was proposed at Rome with respect to the slaves, a wise man exclaimed, 
* quantum periculum imminerct, si sorvi nostri numerare nos coopissent !’’ Seneca, 
De Clementia, i. p. 24. 
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Mir Fathu-lia Shirdst. 

In the year 990 H., corresponding with the 26th of the llahi, 
the Amir arrived at Court from the Dakhin, and was received with 
royal favour. He was directed, in conjunction with the ministors, 
to revise the system of administration, and to inquire into the 
management of the civil and rovenue administration. On this 
duty he was engaged for many years, and, in token of the King’s 
satisfaction, was honoured with the title of ’Azdu-d daulah. Hoe 
was a very learned man, and was better versed in every kind of 
knowledge, theoretical and practical, than any man in Khurásán, 
"^Irák, or Hindástán. In short, in the whole world he was with- 
out a rival. He was also an adept in the secret arts of magic 
and enchantment. For instance, he made a windmill which pro- 
duced flour by a self-generated movement. * * * In Kashmir, 
he departed for the land of eternity in the ycar 997 n. 


Sultan Mahmúd Khén of Multán.? 

A few days after, Sultán Mahmúd assembled an army, aud 
marched on Shor,? when Jám Dáyazíd, leading out ’Alam Khan, 
With the general consent of his followers, advanced to tho 
distance of twenty miles from Shor to meet him. When he 
reached the Ráví, he halted, and sent a letter to Daulat Khán 
Lodi, aequainting him with the particulars ef the movement. 
Upon receipt of this intelligence, Daulat Khán Lodi, at the head 
of the Panjáb forces, came to the assistance of Jam Bayazid 
before the conflict was at an end, and despatched a confidential 
person to Sultan Mahmúd, to enter into a negociation for peace. 
At last, through his mediatjon, a peace was arranged, under tho 

yo Jls y Sle colles uai a 

? These Extracts aro from the separate history of Multan. They were printed in 
the old Vol. of 1849. 

3 Shor, or Shorkote, is twenty-six miles north of Tulamba, and on the road from 
that place to Jhang. Among the extensive ruins of this place, the most remarkable 
is a mound of earth, surrounded by a brick wall, and high enough to be seen from 
a circuit of six or eight miles. Native tradition represents it to be the capital of a 


Ráj& of the name of Shor, who was conquered by a king from the west.—Burnes, 
Bokhara, vol. iii. p. 131. 
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terms of which the Ravi was to be the boundary. Daulat, Khan 
then sent Sultán Mahmúd back to Multán, and Jám Bayazid to 
Shor ; after which, he himself proceeded to Lahore, 

Notwithstanding that the terms of peace had been adjusted by 
so wise a man as Daulat Khan, yet it did not endure long. In 
the interim, Mir Jákir Zand,! with his two sons, named Mir 
Ilahdád and Mir Shahdád, came to Multan from Mavi. It was 
Mir Shahdád that introduced the principles of the Shi’a creed 
into Multan. : 

As the Langáh family had great respect for Malik Suhráb 
Düdári, Mir Jákír Zand could not remain in Multán. He there- 
foro sought the protection of Jám Báyazid, who treated him 
with respect, and was pleased to grant a portion of his private 
domain for the support of the Mir’s family. 

Jim Báyazíd was a man of beneficent character and of generous 
spirit, and was particularly anxious to promote the interests of 
the learned and virtuous. He is said to have sent their pensions 
to Multan from Shor, even during the period of actual hostilities. 
His generosity towards men of talent was so notorious, that 
many persons of distinction quitted their homes and took tp 
their abode at Shor. He earnestly invited many others to resort 
to that placo, and among them Mauláná ’Azizu-lla, pupil of 
Mauláná Fathu-la, whom he urgently pressed to come, On 
his approach to Shor, Jám Báyazid roceived him with much 
honour, conducted him to his private apartments, and ordered 
his servants to pour water over the Mauláná's hands, and then, 
by way of a blessing, to sprinkle the same water on the four 
corners of his house. 

There is a curious anecdote concerning the Mauláná and Shaikh 
Jalálu-d din Kuraishi, vaki? of Jám Bayazid, which, though 
not much to the purpose of this history, is yet here recorded for 
an example, and as an awakening from the sleep of neglect. 

1 This agrees with tho name as given by Briggs, but in the original of Firishta it 
is Mir 'Im&d Gurdezf. In many other respects there is a great difference betwen the 


original and translation, and itis evident that the translator must have used a different 
manuscript in this portion of his work. 
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It is this:—When the Jám received the Mauláná with such 
unusual distinction, and took him into his private apartments, 
the Shaikh sént to the Mauláná, and told him that Jám 
Bayazid had given him his compliments, and desired that the 
Mauláná shou]d select for himself one of the slave-girls who had 
been ordered to attend him. The Mauláná sent ono of his own 
servants to Jám Dáyazid, and said in reply, ** God forbid that a 
man should ever look upon the women of his friend; moreover, 
such sentiments are unworthy of my advanced age.” Jám 
Dáyazid replied that ho had no knowledge of the imputed 
message, The Mauláná being much embarrassed at this, cursed 
the person that sent the message to him, saying, “ May his neck 
be broken!” and returned to his home without even seeing Jam 
Bayazid, who was mot informed of his departure until he had 
actually left his dominions. It so happened that the curse of the 
Mauláná took offect ; for after Shaikh Jalálu-d din eame to Shor, 
having deserted the service of Sultán Sikandar, he chanced one 
night to miss his footing, when he fell from an upper storey with 
his head downwards, and literally broke his neck, 

“After the conquest of the Panjáb in 930 m. by tho late 
Zahiru-d din Muhammad Babar Bádsháh Ghází, that monarch, 
at the time of his return to Dehli, sent a commission to Mirz& 
Sháh Husain Arghün, governor of Tatta, ordering him to take 
charge of Multán and its neighbouring districts. He accord- 
ingly crossed the river near the fort of Bhakkar, and marched 
towards Multán with a large army. Tho wind of the divine 
wrath began to blow, and a great flood arose, When information 
of this reached Sultán Mahmád, he trembled. Then he collected 
all his forces, and advanced to the distance of two days’ journey 
from the city of Multán. He sent Shaikh Baháu-d din Kuraishí, 
successor to the celebrated Shaikh Dahádu-d din Zakariyá (may 
God sanctify his sepulchre!), as an ambassador to Mirz4 Shéh 
Husain, and appointed Mauláná Bahlol, who was noted for the 
grace of his eloquence, as well as the elegance of his ideas, to 
accompany the Shaikh. The Mirzá received them with much 
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honour, and said that he had come with the view of chastising 
Sultán Mahmúd, and of visiting Shaikh Baháu-d din Zakariya’s 
tomb. The Mauláná stated that it would sufficesf the chastise- 
ment of Sultán Mahmúd wero effected at a distance, in the same 
manner as the Prophet had mentally admonished Awais Karn, 
and that Shaikh Bahdu-d din was already come to his presence, in- 
asmuch as he himself was the representative of Zakaríyá, and that 
there was therefore no need of his troubling himself to proceed , 
any further. They were, however, unsuccessful in accomplishing 
the objects of their interview, and returned to the Sultan, who 
died suddenly in the same night, poisoned, it is said, by Langar 
Khán, one of his slaves. He died A.n. 933, after a reign of 
twenty-seven years. 


Respecting Sullán ITusain, son of Sultán Mahmúd of Multan. 


After the death of Sult4n Mahmüd, Kawám Khan Langáh 
and Langar Khán, who were tho commanders of Sultán Mah- 
müd's army, deserted thoir king, and joined Mirzá Shah Husain 
Arghün, and having met with a kind reception from hint, they 
subsequently took possession of the different towns of Multén in 
the name of the Mirzá, while the remaining Langáh chiefs, 
confounded at this intelligence, hastened to Multán, and pro- 
claimed the son of Sultán Mahmúd as king, under the title of 
Sultán Shah Husain, and read the kAutba in his name—though 
he was but a child. But he was king only in name, for Shaikh 
Shujé’u-l Mulk Bukhari, son-in-law of Sultán Mahmúd, as- 
suming the office of wazir, secured to himself all the regal power. 

By the advice of this inexperienced man, they took refuge in 
the fort, which had scarcely oné month’s provisions in it; while 
Mirzá Sháh Husain, deeming the death of Sultán Mahmúd a 
most convenient opportunity for the conquest of the country, 
immediately laid siege to the fort. 

After a few days, the garrison finding the provisions of the 
fort were consumed, and that they were about to perish, came to 
Shaikh Shujé’u-l Mulk, who was the cause of his country's 
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disasters, and solicited his permission to divide their forces and 
give the enemy battle, representing at the same time that they 
had still some vigour left, that their horses were fresh, and that 
it was not improbable that the gale of victory might incline to 
their side; and that to remain inactive and beleaguered as they 
were was expedient only when there was some Hone of receiving 
succour from without,—which was not at all a probable con- 
tingency in their case. 
* The Shaikh did not make any reply, but retiring to à private 
apartment, he invited tho attendance of some of the chiefs, and 
said, that as the sovereignty of Sháh Husain Langáh had not as 
yet been well established, he was afraid, lost most of thoir men, 
on making a sally from the fort, should take the opportunity to 
desert, and join Mirzá Sháh Husain, in hope of recoiving a 
favourable reception, and that the small remnant who had regard 
for their reputation, and who would make a stand, would bé 
: slain. Mauláná Sa'du-la of Lahore, a learned man of that 
time, who was in the fort of Multán on this occasion, relates 
that a few months after the siege had commenced, when all tho 
a¥enues of the fort were closed by the enomy, and no ono was 
able to enter for the purposo of rendering assistance, or go out 
for the purpose of escaping his doom (for the attempt was at- 
tended with certain destruction), the garrison wero at last reduced 
to such extremities, as to be compelled to consume dogs and cats, 
which were partaken of with as much avidity as if they had 
been the choicest goats and lambs. The protection of the fort 
was committed by Shaikh Shujá'u-l Mulk to the charge of a 
vagabond, named Jádá, who had three thousand militia of the 
country under him, That wretch entered all the houses wherever 
he had:the least expectation of finding grain, and plundered 
them so unscrupulously, that the people earnestly prayed for 
Shaikh Shujó'u-1 Mulk's destruction. 

At last, the besieged were reduced to so desperate a condition, 
that they preferred being killed to a slow death by famine, and 
they accordingly threw themselves down from the walls of the 
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fort into the ditch. Mirz4 Sháh Husain, being aware of their 
distress, refrained from killing them. After a siege of one year 
and several months, his men, one night towards the dawn, 
entered the fort, and made great slaughter. All the inhabitants 
between the age of seven and seventy were taken prisoners. 
They treated most oppressively all the citizens on whom there 
was the least suspicion of possessing wealth, and troated them 
with various kinds of indignity. This took place at tho close of 
A.H. 084. . 

Mauláná Sa’du-lla gives an account of what happened to 
himself in the following words. 

“When the fort was captured by the Arghüns, ą party of 
them entered my house, seized on my father, Mauláná Ibráhim 
Jáma', (who, in studying and teaching various sciences for sixty- 
five years, had, in the evening of his life, lost the use of his 
sight,) and made him prisoner. Seeing the neatucss and comfort 
of our house, they suspected that gold was somewhere concealed, 
and consequently troated us with great indignity. Another 
person camo aud bound me, and sent me as a present to the 
wastr of the Mirzá. Tho wazir was sitting on a wooden platfom 
in the open area when I reached his house, and he ordered me to 
be bound with a chain, of which one end was tied to one of the 
feet of the platform. I did not, however, grieve for myself, but 
I could not help shedding tears, when I recollected my father’s 
sad condition. 

“After a while, he called for his escritoire, mended his pen, and 
then rose up and went into the house, with the intention of 
washing his hands and feet, and praying, before he sat down to 
write. Thore was no one left in the place but myself, so I ap- 
proached the platform, and wrote, on the very paper on which 
the wazir had intended to write, the following verse from an ode 
(Bardah)—' Do not your eyes see how 1 am weeping, and do you 
never say, '* Weep no more," and does your heart never suggest to 
you that you should have pity upon me?’ After which, I 
immediately resumed my place, and began to weep. After his 
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return, when he was just beginning to write, he saw the lines, 
and began to look round to see who might have written them ; 
but finding that there was nobody except myself, he wished me 
to declare if I had written it, and on my confessing to have done 
80, he inquired moro about my affairs, and on hearing my father's 
name, he immediately got up, released me from my fetters, and 
having clothed me with a garment of his own, mounted his horse 
and proceoded immediately to the diwdn-khana of the Mirzá, 
and introduced me to him. The Mirzá sent some one to search 
aftor my father, and to bring him to the presence. 

“The people around the Mirzá were talking upon religious sub- 
jects, when my fathor was respectfully brought to that assembly, 
and the Mirza, after bestowing Æhila’ts, the one on my father, 
the other on myself, encouraged my father to relate to him the 
circumstances of his lifo, and he accordingly related them, not- 
withstanding the agitation of his mind. He recounted them 
with so much pathos and eloquence, that the auditors wore 
charmed with him, and the Mirzá requested the ploasure of his 
company, on his return to his own country. j 

*« The Mirzá ordered all of my father’s plundered property to bo 
restored, and that a coupensation in money should be given for 
that which could not be recovered; but my father begged to be 
excused from accompanying him, saying that he was too old to 
ufidertake such a journey, when the time of his preparing for his 
last pilgrimage was so near; and according to his words he did 
die only two months after this occurrence.” 

When the fort was captured, the Mirzá committed Sultán 
Husain to the custody of an officer, and treated Shaikh Shujá'u-l 
Mulk Bukhárí with various indignities, and a large sum of 
money was daily exacted from him. The country of Multán 
had by this time been much devastated, so that there was no 
hope of its attaining its former prosperity ; but the Mirza, never- 
theless, not thinking its restoration so very difficult, left the 
country in charge of Khwája Shamsu-d din, with Langar Khán 
to assist him, and he himself returned to Tatta. Under the 
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judicious management of Langar Khan, the country was again 
populated, and he subsequently turned out the Khwaja, with 
the assistance of the people, and made himself master of the 
country. 

After the death of Babar, Huméyiin succeeded to the throne 
of Hindüstán, and bestowed the Panjáb in /ágír upon Mirzá 
Kámfán, who sent a message to Langar Khán requesting his 
attendance, and on the Khán's waiting upon him at Lahore, he 
was pleased to confer on him the country of Pábal in exchange 
for Multan. In the end, the King assigned as his residence a 
place at Lahore, now known by the name of Dáira Langar Khan, 
which is one of the most celebrated quarters of Lahore. From 
this time forward Multán again came under tho dominion of the 
Kings of Dehli. After the death of Mirzá Kámrán, it passed to 
Sher Khán (Sher Sh4h), from Sher Khán to Salim Khan (Islám 
Sháh), and from him to the officers of His Majesty Akbar, all 
which changes have been mentioned in their respective places, 
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XLI. 
MUNTAKHABU-T TAWXRIKH ; 


OR, 
TARYKH-I BADAUNY 
j OF 


MULLA 'ABDU.L KADIR BADAUNY. 


Tuis history, by Mullá ’Abdu-l Kadir Mulük Sháh of Badáún, 
is called by the author Muntakhabu-t Tawárikh; but many 
others have compiled works under that title, and the name most 
frequently given to it in Hindüstán is Térikh-i Baddini. 

Is is a general history of India from the time of the Ghazni- 
vides to the fortieth year of Akbar; and, in the reign of tho 
latter, it is especially useful, as correcting, by its prevalent tono of 
ceysuro and disparagement, the fulsome eulogium of the Akar- 
náma. Despite this systematic depreciation, it has been observed! 
that ’Abdu-l Kádir's narrative conveys a more favourable im- 
pression of the character of Akbar than the rhetorical flourishes 
of.the Court journalist. It concludes with lives of tho saints, 
philosophers, physicians, and poets.of Akbar’s reign. 

['Abdu-l Kádir, poetically styled Kádiri, was born at Badáún 
in 947 or 949 m. His father, whom he lost in 969, was called 
Shaikh Mulik Sháh, and was a pupil of the saint Bechü of 
Sambhal. *Abdu-l Kádir, or Dadáüní as he is familiarly called, 
studied various sciences under the most renowned and pious men 
of his age, most of whdm he enumerates in the third volume of 
this work. He excelled in music, history, and astronomy; and 

1 Elphinstono, History of India, vol. ii. p. 209. Biographical Dictionary, L. U. E., . 


vol i.p. 583. Ma-dsiru-| Kirdm, p. 62; Tabakdt-i Shih-Jahint, pp. 224, 284; 
Beale, p. 291; Mir-di-i Jahdn-numd, Inshd-i Nigdr-ndma, Tabakát-i Akbari, ond of 


Dehli sovereigns. 
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on account of his beautiful voice he was appointed Court Imam 
for Wednesdays. Early in life he was introduced to Akbar by 
Jalal Khán Kuürehí, and for forty years he lived in company 
with Shaikh Mubárak, and Faizí and Abü-l] Fazl, the Shaikh’s 
sons. But there was no real friendship between them, as Badáání 
looked upon them as heretics, and his notices of them aro couched 
in bitter sarcastic terms.]! Badáüní died at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The Tabakdt-i Sháh-Jaháni gives AH. 
1024 (1615 a.n.) as the year of his death. ` 

Badáüní was a very learnod man, and was frequently employed 
by the Emperor to make translations: into Persian from the 
Arabie aud Sanskrit, as in tho case of the Mwjamu-l Duldán, 
Jámi u-r Rashidi, and the Ramayana; yet, notwithstanding this 
employment, for which he acknowledgos he reccived, in one 
present only, 150 gold mohurs and 10,000 rupces, besides a grant 
of rent-free land, his distinguished patron reccives no favour at 
his hands. Ie wrote a work on the Hadés called Bahru-l asmár, 
and he composed a moral and religious work, entitled Najdtu-r 
Rashid, which he wrote at the suggestion of his friond Nizámu-d 
din Ahmad, the historian, and which he must have completed 
very late in life, because the JMuntakhabu-t Tawdrikh is men- 
tioned in it. He also informs us that ho translated two out of 
the eighteen sections of the Mahábhárata, and abridged a history 
of Kashmir, which, under the annals of 4.5. 998, is said to have 
been translated from the original Hindi by Mull4 Shah Muham- 
mad Sháhábádi,?— but apparently not the Rdjd-tarangint, for 
ihe translation of that work is usually attributed to Mauláná 
'Imádu-d din. According to Professor H. H. Wilson,’ there 
were frequent remodellings or translations of the same work, but 
amongst those which he notices he does not mention one by 
Mullá Sháh Muhammad Sháhábádi.: 

Many of the translations from the Sanskrit which were made 


1 The Editor's additions are almost wholly derived from Mr. Blochmann’s notices 
in the Ain-¢ Akbari, vol. i. pp. 104, 168. 

? Rauzat-i Téhirin. 3 Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 2. 

5 See A ín-E Akbart (Blochmanu's), vol. i. p. 108. 
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, about this period, and those of 'Abdu-l Kadir, probably, among 
the rest, appear to have been executed under tho superintendence 
of Faizí, the brother of the minister Abü-l Fazl, and he is 
usually supposed to havo been the first Musulmán who applied 
himself to the language and literature of the Brahmins; but 
this scems to be a mistake.! 

The aversion with which 'Abdu-l Kadir Dadáüní rcgardéd 
the Emperor and his able ministers arose, as he himself frankly 
eenfesses, from his own bigoted attachment to tho most bigoted 
of religions, in which it was apprehended that Akbar, with their 
aid and countenance, was about to introduce some dangerous 
innovations. Ho acknowledges, however, that he temporized, 
and never hesitated to make his own religious views subordinato 
to the primary consideration of self-intcrost [and it is evident 
that envy of his fellow-courtiers, and discontent with tho amount 
of favour bestowed upon his own unappreciated merits, were ever 
present in his mind, and embittered his feelings], 

Though the author of the Zérikh-i Baddint professes to derive 
his information chiefly from the Zdrikh-i Mubdrak-Shahi and tho 
Twbakdt-i Akbari, —indeed, in a passage in tho Najátu-r Rashid,’ 
he calls his work a *mere abridgment of tho Zabakdt,—yet, con- 
trary to the usual Indian practice, there is much more original 
matter in it than such a declaration would lead us to supposo, 
and the whole narrative, even when avowedly taken from his 
predecessors, is tinged with his peeuliar prejudices, of which 
many traits will be found in the extraets whigh are subjoined. 

The history ends with the beginning of the year 1004 a.n. 
1595-6 A.D. [** The book was kept secret, and according to a state- 
mont in the JMr-dtu-I'"álam, it was made publie during the reign 
of Jahangir, who showed his displeasure by disbclieving the 
statement of Badáüni's children, that they had been unaware 
of the existence of the book. The Túsak-4 Jahángiri un- 


! See note D. in Appendix. 
2 [Seo H. H. Wilson's works, vol. ii. p. 379; Blochmann’s in-i Akbari, vol. i. 
pp. 104, 167; Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1869.] 3 MS. (Fol. 26, v.) 
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fortunately says nothing about this circumstance; but Badáüní's 
work was cortainly not known in A.H. 1025, the tenth year of 
Jahangir’s reign, in which year the Ma-dsir-t Rahimi was 
written, whose author complains of the want of a history beside 
the Tabakát and the Akbar-néma.” |} 

The author gives the following account of his own work: 
Tho writer, 'Abdu-l-Kádir Mulük Sháh Badáüní, in obedience 
to tho orders of His Majesty King Akbar, finished tho abstract 
of tho history of Kashmir in the year a.m. 999, which, at the 
request of the same monarch, was translated from Hindi into 
Persian by one of the learned men of his timo; but as I 
cherished a great love for history from my very childhood, and 
as it was seldom that my hours were not employed either in the 
reading or writing some history, I often thought of compiling a 
brief account of tho kings of Dehli, beginning from the com- 
mencement of the Muhammadan rulo in India to tho present 
time. * * * But circumstances gavo me little opportunity of 
executing my design, and day after day I encountered numerous 
obstacles. Moreover, the scantiness of the means of subsistence 
obliged me to leave my country and friends, and thus tho per- 
formance of the work was for a timo suspended, until my oxcel- 
lent and beloved fricnd? Nizámu-d din Ahmad Bakhshi wont to 
Paradise. Lixcollent as is tho history composed by this in- 
dividual, yet I reflected that some additions could possibly be 
made to it; and I accordingly commenced to abstract briefly 
the accounts of some of the great kings of India, from the 
historical works called AMubárak-Shahi aud. Nisdmu-¢ Tawarikh 
Nizdmi, sometimes adding my own observations. Great brevity 
has been observed in the style, aud the uso of figurative and 
flowery language throughout avoided. I havo named this work 
Muntakhabu-t Tawárikh. It is hoped that this history, the object 

! Blochmann, in-i Akbari, vol. i. p. 104. 

? His warm friendship for Nizému-d din has already beon shown at p. 181 suprd, 
and it appears to have beeu reciprocated by Niz&mu-d din; for in a passage 10 tho 


Muntakhabu-t Tawdrikh, seo infrd, we find that the Bakhshi had no scruple about 
giving in false returns, concealing the real cause of the absence of ’Abdu 1 Kádir. 
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of which has been to place upon record the deeds of the great 
Muhammadan kings, and to furnish the means of transmitting 
my own reputation to posteriby, will rather prove a source of my 
lasting happiness, than tend to aggravate my misfortunes. 

“As it is my intention to write only what is truo, I hope that 
God will forgive me, if I should ever allow myself to descend to 
the relation of minuto and trivial particulars,” 

At the conclusion, he says that it was at one time his inten- 
tióu to have added a history of Kashmir, Gujarát, Bengal, and 
Sind, and an account of the wonders of India; but as they had 
no necessary connexion with the history of the Dehli Emperors, 
he changed his determination, and concluded his labours, in tho 
year of the Hijra 1004, and as Niz4inu-d din died in 1008, it 
would appear that he was only one year employed upon this 
history. But the preface is not very explicit upon this point, 
and the meaning must be conjectured. 

This is one of the few works which would well repay the 
labour of translation; but it would require à porson to bring to 
the task a greater i ec of knowledge of the Persian RM 
thah most Indian histories demand, as well as a thorough ac- 
quaintance with contemporary historians; for the author not 
only uses some uncommon words, but indulges in religious con- 
troversies, invectives, eulogiums, dreams, biographies, and details 
of personal and family history, which interrupt the unity of the- 
narrative, and often render it a difficult matter to restore the 
broken links of connexion.  Nevortheless, it must be confessed, 
that these digressions are the most interesting portion of his 
work; for rarely do the other obsequious annalists dare to utter 
their own sentiments, especially such as would be ungrateful to a 
royal ear, or to confess their own errors and foibles, as 'Abdu-l 
Kádir does with so much complacency and indifference. Lis 
own extensive knowledge of contemporary history also induces 
him very often to presume that his reader cannot be ignorant of 
that with which he himself is so intimately acquainted. He con- 
gequently slurs over many facts, or indicates them so obscurely, 
VOL. Y. 31 
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as frequently to compel a translator to supply the omissions 
from his own resources and conjectures. 

The abstract of Indian history, from the Ghaznivide Emperors 
to Akbar—Akbar's history—and tho Biographies of holy and 
wise men, physicians, and poets—each occupy about one-third 
of the volume, as will be seen from the subjoined abstract.! 
Almost all the headings have been added on the margin by a 
copyist, the author giving very few, except the names of kings 
and others whose lives he records; yet theso must be of some 
antiquity, as many copies concur in giving them in the same 
language and form. 

CONTENTS. 

Reigns of the Ghaznivide Monarchs, pp. 4-21. 

Reigns of the Dehli Monarchs, pp. 21-133. 

From Zahiru-d din Muhammad Babar to Akbar, pp. 134—199. 

Jalálu-d din Muhammad Akbar, pp. 200-408, 


Details of Akbar’s reign. 


Mirz Sulaimán Kazi Nizám Badakhshi, alias Kázi Khan, 
deputed to negociate peace.—Death.of Himun, the grocer,’ by 
the hand of the Emperor.—Khán-zamán's action with Hasan 
Khan Bachgoti.—Displeasure of Dairám Khan with Pir Mu- 
hammad, — Conquest of Gwálior. — An account of Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus of Gwéalior.— Serious complaints to the 
Emperor against Khan-khanan.—An account of Ram Das, the 
second Tánsen, and his receiving a present of a lac of rupees 
from Khán-khánán.—Dirth-place of Amir Khusri.—Pir Mu- 
hammad Khán drowned.—Arrival of an ambassador from Sháh 
Tahmasp Safwi.—Death of Mulük Shah, father of the author.— 
Maulana 'Aláu-d din Lárí.—Mirzá Muhammad Hakim, son of 
Humáyün Bádsháh.—Murder of the mother of Mirzá Muham- 
mad Hakim.—Marriage of the Emperor with the widow of 
" Abdu-1 Wásá'.—Death of Shah Abi-l Ma'álí.—Death of Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus.—Capital punishment of Kazi Lál.—Fort 

1 See Sprenger's Bidiiog., p. 55. 
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of Aga built.—The bard Mahápátar.—The fort of Rohtás.— 
Mu’izzu-l Mulk and Rájá Todar Mal put to flight by Khan- 
zaman and Bahádur Khán.—Khán-zamán and Dahádur Khán 
slain by the hands of the Emperor Akbar.—Capture of the fort 
of Chitor.—Mir 'Aláu-d daula Kazwini, author of ** Biographies 
of the Poets.”— Death of Shaikh Abdu-l 'Azíz of Dehli. — 
Reduction of the fort of Rantambhor.—Fathpür.—Saiyid Müsá 
falls in love with Mohaní, a joweller’s daughter. — Death of 
Shaikh Gadai.— Birth of the Emperor Jahángír.— Capital 
punishment of Mirzá Mukim Isfahéni.— Death of Shaikh 
Salim Chishti.—Conquest of Gujarát.— Birth of Prince Dániyál. 
—Death of Sultán Muzaffar Gujaréti—LErcetion of the fort of 
Surat, in defiance of the infidels of Faringistán. — Ibrahim 
Husain Mirzá killed.—Capture of the fort of Nagarkot.—Birham 
Das, alias Dirbal. — Forced march of the Mmperor towards 
Gujarát.--Muhammad Husain Mirzá killed.—Abàü-1 Fazl’s first 
introduction to the Emperor Akbar.—Building of tho fort of 
Payág, and the namo of Illahábás given to it.—Capture of tho 
forts of ITájípür and Patna.—Singhdsan Battist—The Emperor 
goes on foot to visit the sacred sepulchro at Ajnir.—Jalál Khán 
killed. — Death of Khwaja Amina. — Fight of Khán-khánán 
with Dáüd Afghán, ruler of the territories of Orissa.—Abi-l 
Fazl's second introduction to the Emperor Akbar.—Opinions 
promulgated by Shaikh Abú-l Fazl.—Performance of the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca discountenanced. — Translation of the Mayatu-l 
Haiwán.— Respecting the legality of temporary marriages. — 
Mullá Muhammad Yezdi arrives in India.—Translation of the 
Atharva Veda.—Fight with Rand Sangá.— Khán Jahan fights 
Dáüd Khán, who is seized and killed. —Death of Shah Tahmasp, 
King of Persia. —Death of Shah Ismail the second, and accession 
of Sultan Muhammad, son of Shah Tahmásp.— Fight of Asaf 
Khán with the Rájá of 'dar.— The Emperor's indifference to the 
Muhammadan faith.— The ceremony of kissing the ground 
established as a mode of obcisance.—Abu-! Fazl translates the 
Gospel.—Birbal.—Worship of the Sun.—Abu-l Fazl appointed 
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as superintendent of the temples of fire-worshippers.—A Iterca- 
tion between Abú-l Fazl and the compiler of this work.—Míán 
T4nsen.—Arrival of an ambassador from ’Abdu-lla Khan Uzbek. 
—The presentment made by the learned.—Muzaffar Khan killed 
in Bengal.—Death of Hakim Nüru-d din.—Arrival of Shaikh 
Muthí Afghán.— Khwaja Maulana Shirazi, the heretic, who 
knew the art of making amulets.—The author of this book, 
which is full of malignity, abuses Kazi “Alf, of Baghdád..— 
Account of an organ.—Murder of Shah Mansir.—Controversy 
between Muhainmadans and Christians.—A tavern built at the 
gate of the palace, and orders issued respecting*the purchase of 
wine, and unlawful acts not prohibited. — Regarding certain 
jocular sayings.—Ordeys issued prohibiting the teaching of the 
commentaries and traditions.—Death of Makhdümu-1 Mulk and 
Shaikh 'Abdu-n Nabi.— Death of Ghiyásu-d din ’Ali, Asaf 
Khan, and Shaikh Jalal Thánesari.—Arrival of Mir -Fathu-lla 
Shirazi from the Dakhin.— Orders issued for tho compilation of 
the Tarikh-i Alfi. — Translation of the JMahábhárat. — Mián 
Téusen.—A brief account of Rám and his wife Sité.—Marriage 
of a daughter of Raja Bhagwan with Prince Salim. — Com- 
mencement of the second karan.—Death of Mirz& Muhammad 
Hakim, son of the Emperor Huméyin.—Birbal killed.— Fight 
with the Roshanáí Afghans.—Death of Abü-1 Ghais Bukhari.— 
Assassination of the blessed Mullá Ahmad Thattavi by the 
merciless sword of an accursed pigling.— Translation of the 
Rámáyana.— Death of Sháh Fathu-lla Shírází. — Death of 
Hakim Abü-l Fath.—Death of Todar Mal and Bhagwán Dás.— 
Death of Shaikh Wajihu-d din.—Date of the death of Shahábu-d 
din Khán.—Death of Shaikh Ibrahim Chishti.—Death of Urfi 
Shírází.—Death of Kazi 'Ali, of Baghdád, grandson of Kází 
Husain.—Fight of Zain Khan with the Roshanáí Afgháns.— 
Death of Shaikh Mubarak Nagori.— Religious precepts. — 
Administrative orders. — Death of Niz&mu-d din Ahmad.— 
Death of Shaikh Yaküb Kashmiri.—Death of Hakim 'Ainu-l 
Mulk and Hakim Hasan Gilání.—The Shdhndma turned into 
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prose.— Death of Shaikh Faizi, son of Mubárak Nágorí. — 
Death of Hakím Humám. 


Shaikhs and holy men, thirty-eight persons, pp. 408-434. 
Learned men, sixty-nine persons, pp. 494—477. 
Physicians, fifteen persons, pp. 477-480. 
Poets, one hundred and fifty-three persons, pp. 480—557. 
Conclusion, pp. 557-562. 

: Size—Folio, containing 562 pages, of 23 lines to a page. 


The Tarikh-i Baddint is one of the commonest histories to be 
met with in India. One of the best copies is in the Asiatic 
Society’s Library. Other good copies are to be found in Banda, 
Lucknow, Kole, and Patna. [The whole of the work has been 
published in three volumes in the Bibliotheca Indica, and many 
passages have been translated by Mr. Blochmann as notes to his 
edition of the A’in-i Akbari.] 


EXTRACTS. 
Muhammad Tughtk. 


e[ Text, vol. i. p. 227.] In a.u. 729 Tarmah Shirin! the 
Mughal, brother of Katlagh Khwaja Mughal, King of Khurásán, 
who had on a previous occasion invaded Hindüstán, advanced 
with a large army to the province of Dehli. He captured several 
forts, and committed ravages and massacres from Lahore, Sá- 
mána, and Indri to the confines of Badáün, nor did he retreat 
till the victorious arms of Islám were arrayed against him. The 
Sultán pursued him as far as Kalanor, and leaving Mujiru-d 
din Aborjé to dismantle that fortress, he returned towards Dehli. 

At this juncture, it occurred to tho Sultán to raise the taxes 
of the inhabitants of the Doáb ten or twenty per cent., as they 
had shown themselves refractory. He instituted also a cattle-tax, 
and a house-tax, and several other imposts of an oppressive 
nature, which entirely ruined and desolated the country, and 
brought its wretched inhabitants to destruction. 

1 « Tarmsharin Khan.” See Vol. III. p. 450. 
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Ibrahim, son of Sikandar Lodi. 


[Text, vol. i. p. 327.] Ráí Bikramájít, who succeeded his 
father Rái Man Singh in the possession of Gwalior, found 
himself unable to withstand the royal troops, and was obliged 
to surrender the lofty edifice of Bádalgarh,! one of the forts 
dependent on Gwalior, and built by Man Singh. On this occasion, 
a brazen figure which was worshipped by the Hindüs fell into the 
hands of the Musulmáns, which they sent to Agra. Sultán 
Ibráhim forwarded it to Dehli, and placed it before one of thé 
gates of the city. Ten years before the compilation of this 
 histery, in the year 992, it was brought to Fathpür, where the 
compiler of this work saw it. Gongs, and bells, and all kinds of 
implements were subsequently manufactured from the metal of 
which it was composed. In those days Sultán Ibráhim, enter- 
iaining suspicions against his old nobles, fettered and imprisoned 
most of them, and transported others to various distant places. 


Salim Shah, son of Sher Shah Sur. 


[Text, vol. i. p. 384.] Salim Shéh,? in the beginning of his 
reign, issued orders that as the sardés of Sher Sháh were two 
miles distant from one another, one of similar form should be 
built between them for tho convenience of the publie; that a 
mosque and a reservoir should bo attached to them, and that 
vessels of water and of victuals, cooked and uncooked, should be 
always kept in readiness for the entertainment of Hindú, as well 
as Muhammadan, travellers. In one of his orders he directed 
that all the madad-m’dsh and aima tenures in Hindüstán which 
Sher Sháh had granted, and all the sardés which he had built and 

! (“Tho cloud cap’t tower."] This was also the name of the old fort at Agra, 
which was evidently within tho area of the present ono, because Jahfngir, at the 
opening of his memoirs, says, ** My father demolished the old fort on the banks of tho 


Jumna, and built a new one." It must, however, have been pretty nearly destroyed 
before Akbar's time, by the explosion mentioned $»/rd, p. 491. 

? The correct name is Islam Shah, but some historians style him Salim, and most 
copies of thé" Türíkh-6 Baddént pervert it still more by giving the namo as Islím. 
Sce suprà, Vol, IV. p. 478. 
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the gardens he had laid out, should not be alienated, and that no 
change should be made in their limits, Ho took away from the 
nobles all the dancing girls maintained in their courts, according 
to the common practice of India. He also took from them all 
their elephants, and let nono of them retain more than a sorry 
female, adapted only for carrying baggage. 

It was enacted that red tents should be in the exclusive use of 
the sovereign, He rosumed, and placed under the immediate 
management of the State, the lands enjoyed by the troops, and 
established pecuniary payments in lieu, according to the rates 
fixed by Sher Shih. Circular orders were issued through the 
proper channels to every district, touching on matters religious, 
political and fiscal, in all their most minute bearings, and con- 
taining rules and rogulations, which concerned not only tlio 
army, but cultivators, morchants, and persons of othor pro- 
fessions, and which were to serve as guides to the officials of the 
State, whether they were in accordance with the Muhammadan 
law or not;—a measure which obviated the necessity of referring 
any of these matters to Adzts or Muftis. 

In order that these circular instructions might be fully compre- 
hended, the nobles in command of five, ten or twenty thousand 
horse, were ordered to assemble every Friday in a large tent, within 
which was placed, on an elevated chair, a pair of Salim Shah’s slip- 
pers, and a quiver full of arrows. They then bowed down before 
the chair, one by one, according to their respective ranks; first of 
all the officer in command of the troops, and then the munsif, or 
amin, and so on; after which, with due respect and obcisance, 
they took their respective seats, when a secretary coming forward 
read to them the whole of the circular instructions above referred 
to, which filled about eighty sheets of paper. Every difficult point 
then at issue within the province was decided aécording to their 
purport. Ifany of the nobles committed an act in contravention 
of these orders, it was reported to the King, who forthwith passed 
orders directing proper punishment to be inflicted on the offender, 
as well as on his family. These rules were in force till the end 
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of the reign of Salim Sháh, and the compiler of this history 
witnessed the scene above described, when he was of tender age, 
that is, in the year 955 a. H., when he accompanied his maternal 
grandfather (may God extend his grace to him !) to the camp of 
Faríd Táran, commander of 5000 horse, which was then pitched 
in the district of Bajwárá, a dependency of Bayána. 

In the year 954 or 955 A.n. (God knows which year is cor- 
rect) Khwája Wais Sarwánt, who was appointed to command the 
expedition against "Azam Humáyün, fought with the Nidzis on 
the confines of Dhankot, and was defeated! < 'Azam Humáyün, 
flushed with this success, pursued the Khwája as far as Sirhind. 
Salím Sháh despatehed a large foree against the rebels, and a 
battle ensued at the same place, in which the Níázis wore de- 
.feated. Some of their women who were made captives were sent 
prisoners to Gwalior, and Salim Sháh violated their chastity. He 
distributed among the vagabonds of his camp the tents, stan- 
dards, and other spoil of the Níázis which had fallen into his 
hands, bestowing upon them the titles which were common among 
the Níázís; such as Saiyid Khan, 'Azam Humáyün, Shahbaz, 
etc. He granted them kettle-drums, which were beaten at thejr 
respective gates at the stated times. These low persons used to 
beat their drums aloud, and claim the dignity of the dogs of the 
celestial sphere. These people, in conformity with the practice of 
making rounds, which is occasionally observed among the pro- 
stitutes of India, went every Friday night to do homage to Salim 
Shah, instead of saying their prayers. On their arrival at the 
palace, the heralds exclaimed, ** Oh king, be gracious enough to 
cast Your Majesty’s eyes upon such and such Nidzi Kháns, who 
have come to offer up prayers for your health and welfare." This 
proceeding exceedingly disgusted the Afghans, who were of the 
same tribe as thé King, The Níázi titles, and the standards and 
drums, which were granted to them by Salim Shah, are said by 
some historians to have been bestowed on them after the first 
battle. God knows whether -this is correct or not. 'Azam 


1 Seo supró, Vol. IV. p. 493. 
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Humáyün, who was defeated in the last hattle, was never able 
again to take the field. 

The ranks of the Níázís began to be thinned day by day, and 
they soon dispersed. In the first instance they took refuge with 
the Ghakars, in the neighbourhood of Rohtás, and then settled 
themselves in the hills in tho vicinity of Kashmir. Salim Sháh, 
with the viow of suppressing for the future the disturbances 
excited by these insurgents, moved with an overwhelming force, 
and took up a strong position in the hills to the north of the 
Panjáb, where, for the purpose of establishing posts, he built five 
fortresses, ealled Mánkot, Rashídkot, ete. As he had no friendly 
disposition towards the Afgháns, he forced them, for a period of 
two years, to bring stones and lime for the building of those ` 
fortresses, without paying them a single fulis, or sital. Those 
who were exempted from this labour were employed against the 
Ghakars, who resisted strenuously, and with whom they had 
Bkirmishes every day. At night the Ghakars prowled about liko 
thieves, and carried away whomsoever they could lay hands on, 
without distinetion of sex and rank, put thom in the most rigo- 
rqus confinement, and then sold them into slavery. 

These circumstances sorely afflicted the Afghans, who felt that 
they were exposed to every kind of insult, but it was not in tho 
power of any individual to lay their grievances before Salim 
Shah; until one day, when Shah Muhammad Farmuli, a noblo 
noted for his hilarity and jocular speeches, who was a special 
companion of the King, took heart and exclaimed, * O my liege! 
two nights I dreamt that three bags descended from heaven ; one 
containing ashes ; another, gold ; and tho third, papers; the ashes 
fell upon the heads of the troops; the gold upon tho houses of 
Hindás; and the papers fell to the lot of the royal treasury." 
Salim Shah did not take the allusion ill, and it fad the effect of 
indueing him to promise that he would, on his return to Gwálior, 
order his aceountants to disburse two years' pay to the troops, bui 
his death, which occurred soon afterwards, prevented the fulfil- 
ment of this promise. 
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Sultán Muhammad ’A'dil, otherwise called ’Adalt, son of 
Nizam Khan Sur? 

[ Text, vol. i. p. 413.] His real name was Mubáriz Khan; but 
when he ascended the throne, with the accord of the ministers 
and nobles, he assumed the title of Muhammad ’Adil. The 
people, however, used to call him 'Adalí, and went so far as to 
alter the letters of this name and convert it into Andhali, which 
means ** blind." 

Ibráhím Khán, after an unsuccessful action at Khánwa, fled to 
Bayana, which is a strong fort in a commanding position. Hímün 
immediately invested it, and skirmishes were of daily occurrence 
between tho contending parties. The fort was well supplied with 

“guns and ammunition, and Ghází Khán, Ibráhím's father, who 
was in Hindün, used to throw supplies into it by way of the hills 
to the west of Dayána. Hímún invested the fort for three 
monihs, and devastated the whole of the country in the neigh- 
bourhood, and my father's library in Basáwar was almost entirely 
destroyed. l . 
` At this time a dreadful famine raged in the eastern provinces, 
especially in Agra, Bayána and Dehlí, so that one sir of the 
grain called juwdri rose to two and a half tankas, and even at 
that price could not be obtained. Many of the faithful closed 
their doors, and died by tens and twenties, and even in greater 
numbers, and found neither coffin nor grave. Hindus perished in 
the same numbers, The common people fed upon the seeds of 
the thorny acacia, upon dry herbage of the forest, and on the 
hides of the cattle which the wealthy slaughtered and sold. After 
a few days, swellings rose on their hands and feet, so that they 
died, and the date is represented by the words khashm-i izad, 
“ Wrath of God." The author with his own eyes witnessed the 
fact that men ate their own kind, and the appearance of the 
famished sufferers was so hideous that one could scarcely look 
upon them. What with the scarcity of rain, the famine and the 
desolation, and what with uninterrupted warfare for two years, 

1 Kee supra, p. 43. 
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the whole country was a desert, and no husbandmen remained to 
till the ground. Insurgents also plundered tho cities of tho 
. Musulmáns. 

Amongst the remarkable incidents of the year 962, during tho 
war between Sikandar and Ibráhím, was tho explosion in tho fort 
of Agra, of which the following is a brief account. When the 
army of ’Adali Khán had left Agra, Ghazi Khán Súr sent his 
' own officers with a garrison to protect the proporty, to keep the 
fert in a state of preparation, and to lay in provisions, for which 
purpose they had to examine the several storerooms and work- 
shops. By chance, early one morning, as they were going their 
rounds with a lamp, à spark fell into a room filled with gun- 
powder. In the twinkling of an eyo it ignited, and rising up to 
heaven, the earth quaked, so that tho inhabitants of the city 
thought that the Day of Judgment had como, and prayed 
devoutly when they were roused thus suddenly from thcir slum- 
bers. Planks, enormous stones and columns were sent flying 
several Kos to the other side of tho Jumna, many people were 
destroyed, and the limbs of mon and of animals were blown away, 
ful ten or twelve miles. As the name of the citadel of Agra was 
originally called Bádalgarh, tho date, 902, was found ip the words 
A'tash-t Bádalgadh —** The fire of Badal.’ 

While Hímün was encamped bofore Dayána, tho people diod 
with the word “bread” upon their lips, and while he valued the 
lives of a hundred thousand men at no more than a barley-corn, 
he fed his five hundred elephants upon rice, sugar, and butter. 
The whole world was astounded and disgusted. Iimún, once 
every day, eat with his own followers in public, and calling the 
Afghéns to his own table, he would invite them to eat, telling 
them to take up large handfuls, and he would shamefully abuse 
any one whom he saw eating slowly, and say, “How can you with 
such a slender appetite expect to fight with any rascally Mu- 
ghal?” As the Afgháns had now nearly lost their power, they 
could not muster spirit enough to reply to the unclean infidel ; 
and laying aside the bluntness and hastiness for which they 
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are so celebrated, they consented, whether from fear of con- 
sequences or hope of reward, to swallow his foul language like so 
many sweetmeats, adopting the following verses as their maxim: 


** Place not your hands submissively on my feet; 
Give me only bread, and lay your slipper on my head." 


REIGN oF AKBAR. 
Campaign of Khán-zamán. 


[Text, vol. ii. p. 24. Year 964.] [Khán-zamán in these few 
years, with a small force, fought bravely against the numerous 
forces of the Afghans, and obtained the victory over them. The 
history of his campaigns is a bright page in the annals of the 
time. At the battle of Lucknow Hasan Khan Bachgoti came 
up against him with 20,000 men, and Khan-zaman had not 
altogether more than 3000 or 4000, When the enemy passed 
the river Karwi and attacked Bahadur Khan, he himself was 
engaged taking a meal. When he was told that the enemy was 
at hand, he called for the chess-board and played at his ease. 
Afterwards being told that a forcign army was driving back Fis 
forces, he called “for his arms. His tents were being plundered, 
and his whole army was in confusion. He ordered Bahadur 
Khán to retire; then he, with a few men, beat his drums and 
fell upon the enemy. He overpowered them, and drove them 
for seven or eight.%os. Many of them were slain, and heaps 
were formed of the corpses. 

So also at Jaunpür he fought with the Gaurian who called 
himself Sultán Bahádur, and had issued coin and caused the 
khutba to be read in his name in Bengal. This man advanced 
against Jaunpür with about 30,000 horse, and the men of Khán- 
zaman were completely routed. When Khán-zamán arose from 
his repast, he found the enemy engaged upon their meal or 
occupied in plundering. The Khán fell upon them with a small 
party of men, completely routed the Afghans, killing many and 
making many prisoners. He obtained such booty that his army 
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wanted for nothing. The victories which he and his brother 
achieved could have been accomplished but by few. * These two 
brothers had many noble qualities; but the mark of robellion 
was upon them, so that in tho end all their exploits came to 
the dust. ] 


Gwalior and Rantambhor. 


[Text, vol. ii. p. 31.1] [In the year 966 the fort of Gwálior was 
taken. A slave of ’Adali’s named Buhail Khán (Suhail), being 
besieged i in the fort, made terms and surrendered the keys. The 
date was found iu the words, Fath báb kilah Gwálidr. In this 
same year another slave of ’Adali’s, named Sangrám Khan, sold 
the fort of Rantambhor into the hands of Surjan Rai Hádá. The 
facts of the matter are, that shortly before this, when His Majesty 
took up his abode at Agra, ho sent a party of amirs, such as 
Hindú Beg Mughal, to reduce this fort. ‘These amirs drove 
Sangrám Khan before them, and ravaged the country round the 
fortress ; but they were unable to accomplish thoir object. ] 


: Affairs of the Author. 


[ Text, vol. ii. p. 32.] In a.n. 966, I left my home at Basáwar, 
and went to Agra, for the purpose of completing my education. 
I becamo acquainted with Mihr ’Ali Beg, and lived in his house. 
The Beg pressed most earnestly upon Shaikh Mubarak Nagori, 
my tutor (the peace of God be upon him!), and Mulük Sháh, my 
father (God sanctify his tomb!), his desire that I should accom- 
pany him on his projected expedition, and threatened that he 
would not depart, unless this request was conceded. These two 
dear guardians, moved by their friendly feclings, being persuaded 
that it was to my advantago to go, consented to the arrangement, 
and to please them, though an inexperienced traveller, and 
though compelled for the time to relinquish my usual studies, I 
started, in the height of the rains, on this perilous journey. 
Passing through Kanauj, Lucknow, Jaunpür, and Denares, and 

1 See suprd, pp. 167, 175, 259, 260. 
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seeing all that was to be seen, and holding interviews with several 
holy and léarned personages, I crossed the river Ganges, and 
arrived at Chunar in the month of Zi-l ka’da, A.n. 966. 

Jamál Khán sent some of his dopendents to meet Mihr 'Ali 
Beg, and they conducted him to Jamal Khán's house. The 
palaces of Sher Shah and Salim Sháh, and all the ammunition 
and resources of the fort were shown to him, and he was ap- 
parently received with the utmost hospitality and kindness. 

When the farmdn was read, which was intended to conciliate 
Jamal Khan, by conferring upon him five parganas of Jaunpür 
in in’dm tenure, in lieu of the fort of Chunar, Jamal Khan 
showod that he had further oxpectations, and placed the most 
unheard-of difficulties in the way, seeking to delay Mihr ’Ali 
until an answer should be received to the representation which 
he had made to Court. He insidiously wrote also, at tho same 
time, communications both to Khán-zamán and to Fath Khan 
Afghan, who was in the fort of Rohtás with a considerable force, 
holding out to them separately promises of tho fort. 

When Mihr 'Alí was aware of the pertidy practised by Jamal 
Khan, and being not without suspicions of the fidelity of Fath 
Khan, he feared they would league together for his injury, and 
so he loft the fort under pretence of taking an airing, and cross- 
ing the river in considerable alarm, proceeded direct to Agra,} 
leaving me in the fort. As I thought it best to temporize with 
Jamal Khan by way of making my own escape, I proposed to 
him that I should try and bring back Mihr ’Ali, and effect a 
reconciliation. To this he accedod, and in the evening I got 
into a boat with the intention of crossing the river. It so 
happened that the boat fell into à raging whirlpool under the 
hill near the wall of the fort, and a fierce wind arose which 
made the vessel shiver. If tho mercy of God, the ruler of earth 
and water, had not acted as my sail, the bark of my hope 
would have been dashed to atoms by the whirlpool of calamity 
against the hill of death. 


! This sentenco is not in the printed text. 
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In the jungle which lies at the foot of the Chunár hills, Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus, one of the greatest saints of India, had re- 
sided for twelve years in the practice of asceticism, consuming 
the leaves and fruits of the forest as his food; and so colebrated 
was he for the fulfilment of his blessings, that oven powerful 
kings used to come and visit him, and pay their respects. I fell 
in with one of his dependents, and arrived at the hermitage. He 
himself was not there, for in this very yoar he had proceeded 
from Gujarát to Agra, where he arrived in great pomp and 
circumstance, accompanied by several disciples, and gave con- 
siderable satisfaction to tho Emperor by the principles and faith 
which he professed. * * 

Shaikh Gadái, with that spirit of jealousy, spite, and malice 
which is a peculiar failing of the saints of Mindüstán, was vexed 
at this intrusion of a rival, and looked upon Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghaus as one shopkeeper does on another, who commonces the 
same trade, in the storey directly over his head. Wise men know 
well the truth of the adage, ** Two of a trade never agree." 
Khán-i khánán, who was much attached to Shaikh Gadát, did 
wot receive Shaikh Muhammad with that degree of respeet and 
favour which was his duo, On tho contrary, ho assembled 
divines and learned men, in order to ridicule the treatise of the 
Shaikh, in which he had said that he had in his waking moments 
fiad an interview and conversation with God, who assigned him a 
superiority over the Prophet Muhammad. He had written other 
nonsense equally pernicious and blasphemous, He sent also for 
the Shaikh, and made him the butt of his contumely— so that 
the Shaikh, much chagrined, retired to Gwálior, where he en- 
gaged himself in the pursuits of his holy calling, and contented 
himself with the proceeds of a jágir, which yielded a Aror (of 
tankas). 

[ Text, vol. ii. p. 53.] [On 27th Rajab of this year (969 A.11.) my 
father Mulák Sháh (may God be merciful to him!) died in Agra 
of dysentery. I carried his bier to Dasáwar, and there buried 
him. I found the date of his death in the words Jahdn-fuel. | 
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[Text, vol.ii.p.69.] At the time when the compiler of this 
work resided at Agra, for the purpose of finishing his education, 
Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus one day passed by in great state, and 
accompanied by acclamations which rent the air. He was clothed 
in the garb of a fakir. I was at first anxious to pay my respects 
to him; but when I learnt that he was in the habit of rising to 
receive tho salutations of Hindüs, that desire vanished, ‘and I was 
deprived of the satisfaction I had anticipated. Another day, I 
saw him in the bázár at Agra, with multitudes of people throng- 
ing before and behind him, and he was so constantly occupied in 
returning the salutations of the people on all sides of him, that 
he could not sit up erect during the whole time of his airing. 
Although he was eighty years old, his countenance was wonder- 
fully fresh, and his whole appearance betokened anything but 
old ago and debility. The mercy of God be upon him !! 

[ Text, vol. ii. p. 64.] On the 20th of the blessed month Rama- 
zán of this year (970 a.u.) I heard at Sansawán, in Sambal, of 
the death, of my maternal grandfather in Basáwar. He had 
taught ie several sciences, and I was much attached to him. 
He had many claims upon the respect of men of letters. Tlf 
date of his death is represented by the letters composing the 
words, J'üzil-i Jahan, ** The excellent of his timo." 


Husain Khan Tukriya. . 


[Text, vol. ii. p. 125.] In a.n. 977 the pargana of Lucknow was 
transferred from the possession of Husain Khán Kashmiri to 
that of Mahdi Kasim Khan, who had just returned from Mecca, 
and had paid his respects to the Jimperor at Rantambhor, 
Husain Khán? was highly indignant at this, and exclaimed, 


1 Among the biographies which are given at the close of the work, one is devoted 
to the Shaikh, in which the author says, that there was so little pride and solf- 
sufficiency in tho Shaikh's composition, that he was never known to utter the mono- 
syllable man, I. The instance he adduces to prove the assertion is, by the studied 
attempt to avoid the use of that word, more offensive than the most rampant egotism. 

* This man, of whom some notice has already been taken in the Zabakdt-¢ Akbari, 
suprd, p. 468, appears to have been an enthusiast, or a mad man, who could not get 
over the persuasion that inexhaustible wealth was to be procured, from possessing . 
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“ Our -friendship is broken, we shall meet no more till the 
day of judgment." He then abandoned in disgust (his wife) 
the daughter of Mahdi Kásim, notwithstanding he loved her, 
and took the daughter of his uncle Ghazanfar Beg. Aftor a 
while, leaving his wife in distress, and the daughter of Mahdi 
Khan with her brothers in Khairábád, he set forth from Lucknow 
with the design of breaking down the idols and of demolishing 
the idol temples. For he had heard that their bricks were made 
of gold and silver, and other false reports of their unbounded 
treasures had come to his ears. He proceeded through Oudh, 
towards the Siwálik hills! The hill-men, as is their custom, 
abandoned the lower hills after a slight resistance, and fled for 
security to higher elevations, of which the ascent was very 
dangerous. Husain Khan arrived at last at the place whore 
Sultan Mahmúd, nephew of Pir Muhammad Khán, was slain. 
He read the /d/iha for the pure spirits of the martyrs who fell 
there, and repaired their dilapidated tombs. He then ravaged 
the whole country as far as the kasbah of Wajrátl, in the 
country of Rájá Ranká, a powerful zamindár, and from that town 
to^Ajmír, which is his capital. In that place aro to be found 
mines of gold and silver, silks, musk, and all the productions of 
Tibet, from which country he was only distant two days’ journey; 
—when, on a sudden, as has been frequently observed in those 
mountains, the neighing of the horses, and the sound of the 
himself of the mines in the hills, Five or six years afterwards, he plundered the 
Do&b, and then made an attack on Basantpür in the hills, where there was a royal 
garrison, and died from the effects of a gun-shot wound received there, 'Abdu- 
Kádir, who declares himself a devoted friend and admirer of Husain Kh&n, says 
that, though to all appearance he was a fool, he was in reality a very intelligent man. 
See infrd, p. 503. à 

1 An impression of the great wealth of Kum&ün was generally prevalent about 
this time,  Firishta at the conclusion of his work, in speaking of the native Rfjás 
of Hindástán, says, * Tho Rájá of Kum&ün possesses extensive dominions, A cone 
siderable quantity of gold j^ procured by washing, and copper mines are to be found 
in the country. The treasures, too, are vast. It isa rule among the Rájás not to 
encroach upon the hoards of their ancestors; for itis a saying among them, that 
whoever applies his father's treasures to his own use, will become mean and beggarly 


in spirit, so that, at the present day, fifty-six distinct treasures exist, which have been 
left by the R6jás of Kum&ün, each with the owner's seal upon it,” 
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kettle-drums, as well as the voices of his followers, caused the 
clouds to collect, and so much rain fell, that neither corn nor 
grass was to be proeured.! Famine stared the army in the face, 
and although Husain Khán, with the most undaunted intrepidity 
encouraged his men, and excited their cupidity by representing 
the wealth of the city and the country, in gold, jewels and 
treasure, they were too much disheartened.to second his resolu-- 
tion, and he was compelled to retreat. 

On their retroat the Káfirs, who were in possession of tho 
passes, showered down stones and arrows tipped with poisoned 
bones upon them. They also blocked up the way, and most of 
the bravest of his warriors drank the cup of martyrdom. Many 
of tho wounded, who escaped at the timo, died five or six 
months afterwards from the effects of the poison. 

Husain Khán returned to Court, and requested that Kánt and 
Gola? might be conferred upon him in jágífr, in lieu of the one he 
held before. ‘This was graciously acceded to. Several times he 
made incursions to the foot of the hills with various success, but 
he was. never able to penctrate into the interior. Many fine 
fellows, who had escaped half-dead from his first expedition, nów 
felt the malarious influence of the climato, and dicd off, but not in 
battle. After some years Husain Khan, contrary to the advico 
and remonstrances of his friends, mustered his forces for à final 


1 This story reminds us of the succour which was so opportunely offered to the 
army of Marcus Aurelius, whon it was engaged in a hopeless conflict with the Marco- 
manni, in the barren mountains beyond the Danube. 

Oh nimium dilecto Dco: cui fundit ab antris 
Æolus armatas hiemes; oui militat other, 


Et conjurati veniunt ad classica venti. 
+ Claudian, De fert. Cons, Honor. v. 98. 


Tertullian, Eusebius, Jerome, and other Christion authors ascribe the miraculous 
shower to the prayers of the Christian soldiers in the army, Suidas and Dio Cassius 
toa magician. The fact is indisputable; the cause is more probably explained by 
our Oriental writer. In modern days, it has frequently been observed that severe 
actions have been followed by rain, and philosophical reasons have been assigned for 
this curious effect. 

3 This district, which pretty nearly corresponds with Shühjahánpür, in Rohilkhand, 
is sometimes styled K&nt Gola. For the position and varying extent of this tract, 
see Supplemental Gu ssary, Art. Gora, 
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struggle to get possession of the hills, and perished in the 
attempt, as, please God, will be mentioned in its proper placo. 
About this time I went, after taking leave of Husain Khán, 
from Lucknow to Badáün, where I formed a suitable nuptial 
alliance for my brother, Shaikh Muhammad, whom I loved from 
my very soul, nay, better than my own soul, for he was endowed 
with every excellent and angelic quality. Three months did not 
“elapse before he died, he, as well as 'Abdu-l Latif, tho light of my 
eyes, tho earliest, fruits of the garden of my life (my first-born), 
who, when time cast an evil eye upon him, was carried off, in the 
twinkling of an eye,! from the cradle to the tomb, and I was 
suddenly reduced from the happiest to the saddest of men. God 
created me, and to God shall I return! 


Death of Shaikh Kaim | Chishti.—The Author wounded.— 
Conflagration at Badáün. 

[ Text, vol. ii. p.136.] In the year 979 a.n. the palace at Agra 
and the palace at the new town of Fathpür wore completed. * * * 
At the close of the month of Ramazan of this year, Shaikh Salim 
Chishti, of Fathpür, died. He was one of tho chicf saints of 
Hindüstán, and his sayings are worthy of commemoration. I 
will hereafter give a notice of him, please God, in tho supplement 
to this history. 

During this year an unfortunate accident befell tho author, of 
which the following are the particulars. At tho period when 
Kánt and Gola was held in sdégir by Muhammad Husain Khan, 
and when it pleased fate to associato me with him for some time, 
as I was appointed Judge of that district? I went on a pilgrimage 
to Makanpür, a dependency of Kanauj, where is the tomb of the 
holy Shaikh, Badi'u-l Hakk wau-d din Sháh Madar (may God 
sanctify his tomb !). This son of man, through the disposition | 
which he inherited from his sinful and ignorant nature (which 


1 This triple repetition of the word eye is intended for a witticism—frigid enough, 
and in a most inappropriate place. 


? uly Lid eas. Bah y Ayo yl eme pl iie ld, 


+ 
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he imbibed with his mother's crude milk, and which’ is the 
cause of shame and reproach), and through innate darkness 
and ignorance (which are the source of presumption and baseness, 
and which came down to him by inheritance from father Adam), 
the eyes of his wisdom were covered with a film of lust, and he 
was inclosed in the net of lasciviousness, so that he committed 
all of a sudden, as was of old forewilled by Providence, a gross 
impropriety within that shrine. Since the chastisement as well | 
as the mercy of God was upon me, I received upon earth the 
punishment of my sin, by his ordaining that several connexions 
of the girl whom I fell in love with should inflict nine sword 
wounds upon my head, hands, and shoulders. They were all 
slight, but one penetrated the bone of my skull, and reached to 
the brain, exposing me as a brainless fellow, and another partially 
severed the veins of the little finger of my left hand. I fainted 
away, and appeared to be travelling to another world. May God 
bless my resurrection ! 

I met with an excellent surgeon in Bangarmau, who closed my 
wounds within a week, and in the midst of my pain and illness, 
I made a vow, that if I recovered I would go to Mecca—a vow 
which I have not yet been able to perform, but which I hope, 
God willing, to do before I die, and before any obstacle intervenes 
to prevent the execution of that excellent resolve. The rest is 
with God! 

Afterwards, I arrived at Kánt and Gola, and had no sooner 
bathed after my recovery, than I was again laid on my bed by 
sickness, the wound having become ulcerous from the effect of 
excessive cold. Husain Khan (may God bless him with eternal 
Paradise! for he showed himself more than a father or a brother 
to me) administered some medicine, in the shape of a plaster and 
electuary, both made from the wood of the tamarisk, and enabled 
me to proceed on my journey to Badáün. There another surgeon 
took off the dressings, and re-opened the wound on my head. I 
was nearly expiring from the intensity of the pain. * * * | 

During this year a dreadful fire broke out at Badáün, and an 
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immense number of Musulmáns and Hindüs perished in the 
flames. Carts full of the remains of those who were burnt were 
driven down to the river, and no one could tell who was a 
believer, and who an infidel. Many who escaped being burnt 
rushed to the ramparts, and were so scorched by the flames, that 
men and women precipitated themselves from the wall in despair. 
Some had their skins burnt and disfigured. Water seemed only 
to add fuel to the flames. All this I witnessed with my own 
eyes, and heard the noise of tho flames with my own ears. Some 
it warned, others it destroyed. A short time before this, a half- 
witted fellow came from the Do&b, whom I took into my own 
house and society. He said to me one day in privato, that I 
ought to flee out of that city, as some infliction of Providence 
was about to befall it. But I paid no attention to him, as he was 
a frequenter of taverns. 


Erection of the fort of Surat, in defiance of the Portuguese 
infidels. 
Text, vol. ii. p. 145.] One day in the year 980, tho King went 
P M y § 
to'look at the fort of Surat, and gave orders to repair the portions 
that had been battered and destroyed. During his inspection 
he saw the large mortars, which had been despatched with a 
powerful fleet and army by Sulaiman Sultán, the Turkish Em- 
peror, to assist in capturing the harbours of Gujarat, and had been 
left on’ the sea-shoro, covered with rust, because Sulaimán Aga, 
the admiral, had abandoned the enterprise through meeting with 
some obstacle? There they remained, until Khudáwand Khan 

L [See suprd, p. 350. ] 

3 Muhammadan authors slur over the precipitate retreat, but Shaikh Zainu-d din 
confesses to a panic,—See Rowlandson, Zohfut-ul-mujahideen, p.143. Maffei—who 
styles the admiral Sulaim&n, ‘ Solimanus Peloponnesius, vir enormi non minus adipe, 
quam avaritia et crudelitate notissimus,"— tells us, that the Turks were ao terrified by 
the four lanterns, which the Portuguese hung out from some of the ships of the Goa 
fleet, that they set sail for Arabia in the utmost alarm, leaving behind them fivo 
hundred wounded and a great portion of thcir ordnance. 

Nonnius, (Nuno de Cunha) dum ab subsidium inclusis ferendum reliquam ornat 


classem, celeriter premisse liburnico sexdecim ad Madrafabam accesserant noctu, 
quaternis in singulas puppes luminibus ad speciem augendam haud frustra sublatis: 
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wazir had them carried into the fort of Surat, at the time it was 
building. The few which remained had been taken to J'ünagarh! 
by the Governor. The King inspected them, and gave orders that 
some of them, which were not wanted there, should be sent to 
Agra? | 

The reason assigned for Khudáwand Khán's? building the fort 
of Surat is, that the Firingís used to oppress the Musulmáns in 
every kind of manner, devastating the country, and tormenting 
God's servants. At the time of laying the foundations of the 
fort, they tried to throw every obstacle in the way, by firing 
cannon from their ships; but all without effect. 

That expert engineer laid the foundations of one side within 
the sea, dug a deep ditch round the two sides which faced the 
land, and built the walls with stones and burnt bricks. The wall 
was thirty-five yards long The breadth of the four walls was 
fifteen yards, and their height twenty yards, and the breadth of 


eo quippe terrore Turce perculsi, tribus jam millibus suarum amissis, * * * noctis 
intempesto silentio conscendunt naves, duobus circiter mensibus in obsidione consump- 
tis; ac vela dant iu Arabiam tanta cum trepidatione, ut saucios quingentos et magnam 
tormentorum partem fædè reliquerint.—(Maftei, Hist. Indio. Lib. xi. vol. ii. p. 503.) 

Diego de Conto says that the stratagem was rendered more effectual by the coinci- 
dence of an eclipso of the moon.—(Asta, Dec. v. lib. v. cap. 4. Seo also Faria-c- 
Souza, tom. i. part iv. cap. 9.) 

** Solyman, the Bassa,” says Knolles, “a most famous Pyrat, assaulted (in Septem- 
ber, 1538) Dium, a castle of the Portugals, situate upon the mouth of that great river 
(Indus), but, in conclusion, after he had many days besieged the castlo, both by sea and 
land, and tried the uttermost of his strength, he was so repulsed by the Portugals, that 
ho was glad to forsake the siege, and leaving his great ordnance behind him for haste, 
returned back again to Aden, a city of great trade in Arabia Felix "— Turkish His- 
tory, vol. i. p. 451. 

! Firishta, in his reign of Mahmúd Sháh IIT. of Gujar&t, says that they were 
brought from Júnagarh for the defence of Surat ; and this is the most probable, as the 
ordnance was abandoned at Did, 

? The Mir-dt-¢ Ahmadi says there was only one Sulaimfni gun which the King 
wished to transfer to Agra, but could not find the means of transport for so heavy a 
picce.—Sce Bird, History of Gujardt, p. 322. ; 

3 This is tho same chief that we read of in Sidi 'Alf's journal.—See Diez, Denk- 
würdigkeiten von Asien, vol. ii. p. 180. 


* ojala po Leet uus asi GMT. hun 
5 [This sentence was not givon in the original translation, but a noto in the 


printed text says that it is found in all the three copies consulted. "There must be 
some omission or error, or the fort must have been a very small affuir.] 
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the ditch was twenty yards. All the stones, the joints and 
interstices were fastened together with iron clamps, and made 
firm with molten lead. The battlements and embrasures are lofty, 
and so beautiful that every one was astonished at beholding them. 
On thie bastions, which projected into the sea, was orected a gallery 
(ghurfa), which the Firingis, especially the Portuguese, profess to 
say is an invention of their own, When the Musulmáns bogan 
to erect this chaukandi, the Firingis exerted overy kind of op- 
position to obstruct it; and when they found they could not 
prevail by force, they offered largo sums of money to prevent its 
being built; but Khudáwand Khan, through the regard which he 
bore to his own religion, sternly refused, and plied the work till 
it was finished, in contemptuous defianco of the Christians. 


Husain Khan Tukriya. 


[ Text, vol. ii. p. 181.] In 980 a.n. Husain Khan Mahdi Kasim 
Khání, Jágírdár of Kant and Gola, had gone off to quell the insur- 
gents of Badáün and Pattiali, before he heard of Ibráhim Husain 
Mirzá's arrival in the neighbourhood of Dehlí? In the mean 


1 It is quite incomprchensible why this building, whatever it was, should have ex- 
cited so much rancour on both sides. One might suppose it was rather a battery, 
than a small palace. Literally, it may bo said to mean * a four-cornered room." 
Briggs calls it a four-storied palaco. He translates the passage thus :— 

s Within the town is a beautiful building, four stories high, which the Hindus call 
Chowkunda, and the Europeans compare it to a Portuguose palace. Finding they could 
not prevent by force the construction of the fort, the Portuguese offcred large sums 
of money to induce Khoodubunda Khan not to fortify Surat, but their gold was 
rejected." — -(Briggs, vol. ii., Firishta, vol. iv. p. 147.) ; 

This differs much from the original, which runs tlius :— 

« The Firingís said, ‘If you will not abstain from building tho fort, do not, at 
any rate, build the chaukandi after the model of Portugal; and to securo thut, we 
will pay as much money as we offered to prevent your building the fort.’ Ghazanfar 
Aki Turk, surnamed Khudáwand Khán, replied, ‘Through the liberality of the 
Sultan I am in need of nothing; and to show my detestation of you, I shall build this 
kind of chaukandi, and secure for myself the peculiar blessings which attend good 
works.’ He then sent for the ordnance and other stores, which were called Sulatmdni 
on account of the Turks having abandoned them, and which were then in Jünagarh, 
and placed them in different parts of the fort of Surat, and strengthenod it.”—- 
(History of Gujardt, Mahmúd Sh&h IIT.) 

I cannot find mention of the transaction in any European author. 


3 [Seo supra, p. 396.) 
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time, Makhdümu-l Mulk Mauláná 'Abdu-lla Sultánpürí' and 
Rájá Bihár Mal, who were entrusted with the chief direction of 
affairs during the King's absence in Gujarát, wrote to Husain 
Khan from Fathpür, to inform him that Ibráhím Husain Mirzá 
had experieneed two defeats, and was then in the vicinity of 
Dehli, and that as no person of importance was now present to 
dofend the capital, he ought to hasten to Fathpür without delay. 

He accordingly prepared to obey their summons, and was well 
on his road, having arrived at the village of Oudh, in Jalesar, 
when he learnt that the Rájá of Awesar still continued the de- 
predations which he had practised since the accession of the King, 
in the neighbourhood of Agra, and had become a predatory 
robber (kassdk). He had been engaged in several hard conflicts 
with some loyal nobles, and had slain many excellent men, and 
at that time he was concealed in the jungle of the village of 
Nauráht, in the pargana of Jalesar. 

We had scarcely time to ponder on this intelligence, when all 
of a sudden, while we were marching at mid-day on the 15th 
of Ramazán, the men being off their guard, and going on in 
Separate parties, most of them, also, being exhausted with the 
fast, an attack was made upon us, with matchlocks and arrows. 
The Rájá of Awesar had formed stages of wicker-work on the 
tops of the trees, and from this secure position several of our 
men were killed and wounded. At the very commencement of 
the attack, a ball struck Husain Khán below the knee, grazed his 
thigh, and, passing through the saddle, was spent upon the head 
of his horse. He was very nearly fainting and falling from his 
saddle, but his self-possession enabled him to keep his seat by 
clinging to the pommel. I threw water on his face, and his im- 
mediate attendants, not aware of the accident, at first thought 
that his fasting had worn him out. F then seized hold of his 
bridle, for the purpose of carrying him for safety behind a tree 
out of the storm of arrows, when he opened his oyes, and, con- 
trary to his usual habit, looked sternly at me, and made signs 
that there was no need to hold his reins, but that we should dis- 
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mount and join in the fray. We accordingly alighted, leaving 
him there to take care of himself. 

The contest then raged with fury, and many were killed on 
both sides, At last, towards evening, victory inclined to our 
party, which was the smallest, and the infidels were put to flight 
like so many sheep, but not before our sipdhis were so tired, that 
they could scarcely wield a sword or shoot an arrow. We had 
all been so jammed together in the forest, that we could with 
difficulty tell friend from foe. Some of our mon had strength of 
mind and body enough, to deservo the reward, both of engaging 
in holy war, and of maintaining a strict fast. T, on tho contrary, 
in my weakness, at last took a cup of water to moisten my 
throat, for the want of which some poor fellows died. Several 
excellent friends of mine attained martyrdom in ropelling this 
attack. 

After this victory, Husain Khan returned by rapid marches to 
Kánt and Gola, and strengthened those places. Shortly after, 
Tbráhím arrived in the pargana of Lakhnor, fifteen Kos from 
Sambal! As Husain Khan was still suffering from the offects of 
his wound, he was obliged to be carried on a litter, but nover- 
theless he advanced to Bans Bareilli, in order to force Ibráhím 
to action, and from Barcilli he made Sambal in one day by a 
forced march. Ibrahim, alarmed at this exhibition of confidenco 
and courago, thought it better to decline an action, and retreated 
by way of Amroha, in the environs of Lakhnor, leaving a dis- 
tance of seven kos between him and his opponent. Had Husain 
Khán been compelled to fight in his then wounded state, God 
knows what would have happened! It was ono of the Mirza’s 
mistakes that he did not attack Husain Khan while he was in 
this weak state. f 

[Mu'ínu-d din Khán: Farankhúdi, governor of Sambal, with 
a large party, and several other amirs and jágirdárs of the neigh- 
bourhood, who had taken refuge in the fort, when thoy heard at 


1 Sambal was the paternal estato of Ibrahim Husain Mirz4. Gulrukh Begam, 
his wife, was a daughter of Kámrán Mirz4, and, consequently, Akbar’s first cousin, 
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midnight the roll of the drums of Husain Khán, they thought 
the Mirzá was upon them, and were quite overpowered by fear. 
But when the cry arose that Husain Khán had come to their 
assistance, they came out joyfully to meet him. Next day we 
went to the abode of Shaikh Fathu-lla Tarbati, one of the vicars 
of Shaikhu-l Islám Fathpüri, and there held a council. It was 
then considered advisable that all the amérs of the neighbourhood 
of Dehli who had turned out against the Mirzá should go with 
Tolak Khan Korchi and * * to the pargana of Ahér on the 
Ganges, and there wait for us; then, after the junction of the 
forces, further operations might be decided on. 

Husain Khan exclaimed, ** Good God! The Mirzá came here 
with a small party of horse, and although your numbers more than 
doubled his, you took refuge in the fort of Sambal; and now 
twenty or thirty amirs and old soldiers with a large force are so 
dismayed that you want to shelter yourselves in the fort of Ahár, 
which is a mere rat’s hole. ‘This will encourage the Mirza to 
make further attacks upon the Imperial territories. Now there 
aro two courses open, one of which we must follow. You must 
cross the Ganges, and, under the cover of that old fort, must 
intercept the Mirza, and prevent his getting over the Ganges. 
I will follow up in his rear, and we shall see what will happen. 
Or I will hasten over the Ganges, and head the Mirzá, while you 
pursue him.. This seems to be our duty." But they could not 
agree upon any course until Husain Khan, driven by necessity, 
went off in haste with tho horsemen he had to the amérs at Xhár, 
and inveighed loudly against their going into the fort. He 
brought them out, and again held a council with them. “The 
enemy," he said, **is in the heart of the country, and is like a hare 
in the midst of a camp. Ifwe follow him up sharply, we may settle 
his business, and take him alive. The glory of this victory will 
be yours.” The soldiers said, ** Under the orders of Makhdümu-l 
Mulk and Rájá Bihér Mal, we have driven the Mirzá out of the 
Delhi territory, and have comeinto Sambal. Mu'ínu-d din Ahmad 
Khan is the master and jdgirddr of this province, and he is now 
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responsible. Our orders were to protect Dehli, not to make war 
upon the Mirza, for there are risks in such a course." 

Intelligence now arrived that the Mirzá had attacked Amroha, 

and having crossed the Gangos at the ford of Chaubála, was 
marching rapidly towards Lahore. Husain Khan, convinced of 
the apathy of the amirs, separated himself from them immediately, 
and made a forced march to Garh-muktosar, in order to arrost tho 
Mirzá. Of the royal amés, Turk Subhán Kulí and Farrukh 
eDíwána were the only ones that accompanied him. A letter 
now reached him from the amirs of Ahár, urging him to come 
speedily and join them. Tho Mirza, like the rook on a cleared 
chess-board, now came into the heart of the country, plundering 
and ravaging the towns in his way. When ho was at Payal, his 
men committed such atrocities upon Musulmán people as cannot 
well be described, In that town twelvo virgins were ravished 
with such violence that several of them died. Other places fared 
in the same way. Husain Khán followed the steps of tho Mirzé, 
and the amérs came after him, until they reached Sirhind. Here 
they became refractory, and would go no further, But Husain 
Khan was not content to remain. With the small force under 
his command, not exceeding 200 mon in all, aud with the two 
persons (above named), he marched rapidly from Sirhind to 
Ládiyána. There he learnt that on the Mirzá's approaching 
Lahore, the garrison had closed the gates against him. Upon 
this the Mirzá went to Shor-garh and Jahni. 

Husain Kuli Khan, who was besieging Nagarkot and thie fort 
of Kangra, heard of these movements of the Mirzá's; so he 
patched up a treaty with the Hindüs. He received fivo mans of 
gold as tribute from the people of Nagarkot, and had tho khutba 
read in His Majesty's name. He then marched away along with 
Mirzá Yüsuf Khán, Masnad-i 'Ali, Fattu (Katlá) the slave of 
'Adalí, Ismail Khan, Rájá Bírbal and other amirs, and proceeded 
in pursuit to Sankra. When Husain Khan heard of this. move- 
ment, in that madness which a thousand times had got the better 
of his judgment, he swore an oath that he would not eat food 
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until Husain Kuli joined him. Crossing the Biyáh at the ford of 
Talwandi, he made a forced march to Sher-garh, one of the de- 
pendencies of Jahní. There he paid a visit to Shaikh Daud 
Kádirí Jahni-wál. When food was served, he excused himself 
from eating on account of his oath. The Shaikh observed that it 
was easy to atone for an oath, but silly to distress one’s friends. 
The Khán instantly called for a slave, and having set him free, 
thus atoned for his oath. Then he partook of the food, and 
benefited by the gracious words which he heard. He remained. 
there that night. The monastery of the Shaikh provided enter- 
tainment for all the party, and his fields furnished grass and corn 
for the horses. 

Three days afterwards I came from Lahore to Sher-garh, and 
stayed there four days, seeing and hearing things which had 
never ontered* into my imagination, I was anxious to withdraw 
from the world, and to devote myself to the sweeping 'of the 
monastery. But the Shaikh would not allow mo, and told me I 
must go to Hindüstán. So I took my leave in a very forlorn 
and distressed stato. * * * 

One stage from Talwandi, Husain Khán addressed a letter tc 
Husain Kuli Khan, saying that ho had come four hundred kos 
by forced marches, and begging for ono day's delay, so that he 
might join him, and share in the victory to be won. Husain 
Kuli Khan said, ** Very well,” and sent tho messenger back. On the 
same day he hastened on to the town of Tülamba, four kos from 
Multan, and attacked the Mirza, who was out hunting, and quite 
unaware of his approach. Some of the Mirzá's men were pre- 
paring to march, and others had dispersed, and were not in con- 
dition to fight. Mas'üd Husain Mirzá, younger brother of Mirzá 
Ibráhim Husain, took the initiative, and attacked the forces of 
Husain Kuli Khán; but his horse stumbled and fell upon the 
broken ground, and he was taken prisoner. When Mirzá Ibr4him 
Husain returned from hunting, all chance was gone; and although 
he fought well, and made several charges, he was unable to gain 
any success ; 8o he turned his reins and fled, 
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The day after the victory Husain Khan arrived at Tülamba, 
with eighty or ninety men, and drums beating. Husain Kuli 
Khan showed him the battle-field, and told him of each man’s 
exploits. Husain Khán then said, “ As the enemy has escaped 
alive, you must pursue him and take him prisoner, for the 
business is not yet completed.’ Husain Kuli Khan replied that 
he had come from Nagarkot by forced marches, that his forces 
had suffered many hardships in that mountainous country, and 
swere not in condition. A complete victory had been secured, 
and now there was an opportunity for other friends. 

Husain Khan now hoped that his turn was como, and that the 
hardships and the forced march of five hundred kos had opened a 
way for him, so he took his leave, and pressed forward. Some 
men, who were worn out with fatigue, he sent to Lahore with the 
elephants and drums. With a small party of mel he took up 
the pursuit of the Mirz4. There was but a short distance be- 
tween him and the unfortunate Mirza, when one night the Mirzá 
and about four hundred horsemen halted on the banks of the 
Biyáh and Sutlej, where the rivers unite. The jié/s, who are a 
low class of Multán peasants, having collected together, made a 
night attack upon him, and assailed him with arrows. Tho Mirzá, 
with a party of inen, some wounded and some disabled, did what 
they could to beat off their assailants; but the jhé/s came on suc- 
cessfully. At length an arrow, guided by fate, struck tho Mirza 
at the back of his head, and came out through his throat. Unable 
otherwise to help himself, he changed his clothes, and his men left 
him. They fled, sorely distressed, in every diroction. But wher- 
ever they went, they were marks for the arrows of death, and met 
their fate. One or two old slaves of Mirza Ibrahim, having 
dressed him in the garments of a kalandar, were desirous of 
getting him out of the way of danger. His helplessness was so 
great that they took him for refuge to the dwelling of a darwesh 
named Shaikh Zakariya. Outwardly the Shaikh applied oint- 
ment to his wounds, but privately he sent information to Sa'íd 
Khán at Multán. The Khánsent a slave named Daulat Khán 
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to bring in the Mirzá a prisoner. Sa’fd Khan wrote a despatch, 
and sent it to the Emperor as he was coming to Ajmir on his 
return from Gujarat. 

Husain Khán, when he heard of the capture of the Mirzé, 
hastened to Multán, and saw Sa'id Khan. He made a difficulty 
about seeing the Mirzá, and said: ** If when I see him, I salute him, 
it will be inconsistent with my duty to the Emperor, and if I do 

“not salute him, it will be uncourteous, and the Mirzá will say to 
himself—' See this uncircumcised fellow, who, when he received- 
quarter at the siege of Satwás, mado obeisances without end, and 
now that evil days are fallen upon me treats me cavalierly.’” The 
Mirzá heard these ceremonious words of his, and said ** Come and 
see me, and without obeisanco, for I waive it." Notwithstanding 
he made his bow, and saw him. The Mirzá, with an anxious 
look, said, ? had no intention of rebellion and disturbance. 
When the matter took a serious turn, I took my own course, and 
threw myself into a foreign country. But they would not allow 
me to stay there, If it was my fate that this defeat should fall 
upon me, would to God that I had received it at your hands, that 
it might have been tho cause of the advancomont of you, who arce 
my co-religionist, and not from Husain Kuli Khán, who is alien 
in religion and sect!” Husain Khan then returned to Kánt and 
Gola, and soon afterwards he heard that the Mirzá had died in 
prison. 

Husain Khán proceeded from Kant and Gola to Court. Husain 
Kuli Khan also came to Fathpür from the Panjáb, bringing 
Mas'üd Husain Mirzá, with his eyes fastened up, and a number 
of the Mirzá's men as prisoners. They were nearly three 
hundred persons, and they were brought before the Emperor, 
with skins of asses, hogs, and dogs cast over them, some to 
be put to death with divers tortures, and some to be set at 
liberty. * * Said Khán also sent the head of Mirzá Ibráhím 
Husain from Multán, having had it eut off for the purpose 
after his death.] 
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Sulaimán Kiráni.! 


[Text, vol. ii. p. 163.] [In this year (980) died Sulaimán 
Kiráni, ruler of Bengal, who had assumed the title of JTazrat-i 
‘ala, He had conquered that mine of infidelity, the city of 
Katak and Banáras? and had made Jagannáth à home of Islam. 
His authority extended from KAmré (Kámrüp) to Orissa. His 
son Dáyazid succeeded him; but in the course of five or six 
months, the Afghans put him to death, and his brother Dáüd bin 
Sulaimán attained the sovereignty.] 


Abt-l Fus. 


[ Text, vol. ii. p. 173.] About this time (Zí-l hijja, 981 a.n.), 
Shaikh Abü-l Fazl, son of Shaikh Mubárak Nágorí, the star of 
whose knowledge and wisdom was brilliant, came to Court, and 
received many marks of distinction, s 


Building of Palaces. 


(Text, vol. ii. p. 173.] In 981 fine spacious palaces woro 
built on the road to Ajmír. His Majesty's devotion induced 
him every year to go on a pilgrimage to that city. So directions 
were given for building a palace at every stage botween Agra and 
Ajmír, and for erecting a pillar and sinking a well at every kos. 
Some hundreds of thousands of stags’ horns, which had been 
killed in the course of His Majesty’s life, were placed upon the 
pillars as a memorial for the world. Would that, instead of 
these, gardens or sardis had been formed! 


Lodi Afghan.' 


[Text, vol. ii. p. 174.] [Dáüd was now at Hájipür, and at 
the instance of Katlü Khán, governor of Jagannáth, he threw 


. 1 [See supra, p. 372.] 

E. [Katak was called “ Katak Danáras'" See supra, p. 380.] 

3 The pillar, which is in the best state of preservation, is to be seen at Fethpár 
Stkri, where the garrulous cicerone gives a very different account of its origin, It is 
called “ Biran mindr,” or “ pillar of the antelope.” 


4 [Seo supra, p. 372.] 
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into prison his amiru-2 wmard Lodi, who had been ruler of Orissa, 
but who had since taken a hostile course, and had set himself 
up in opposition in the fort of Rohtés. He got Lodi into his 
power by holding out the bribe of an elephant. They tell the 
story that one day Dáüd went out hunting with a small escort, 
and that Lodi, with ten thousand horsemen of Sulaimán's, formed 
the design of putting down Dáüd. But Dáúd went back to the 
city, assembled his forces, and scattered Lodi’s followers. By his 
crafty management, he got Lodi into his power, and appropriated 
all that he possessed. Lodi, knowing his death to be certain, did 
not withhold his advice from Dáüd. He said, ‘ Although I 
know that you will be very sorry after my death, and that you 
will derive no benefit from it, still I will give you one counsel, 
which if you act upon you will prove victorious. My advice is, 
that you place no reliance upon that peace which I effected not 
long ago by means of two dacs of rupees. The Mughals will 
never let you alone for this trifling sum. Be beforehand with 
them, and mako war with them immediately, for there is nothing 
like the first blow."  Dáüd thought he had an evil design in 
what he said, and, proud of the hollow peace which he had made 
with Khán-khánán, but which was no better than a shadow, he 
put the devoted Lodi to death. Thus he struck his own foot 
with the axe, and at the same time uprooted the plant of his 
prosperity with the spade of calamity. ] 


Building of the fort of Payág. 

[Text, vol. ii, p.176.] On Safar 28rd, a.n. 982, His Majesty 
arrived at Payág (Prayága), which is commonly called Illáhábás, 
where the waters of the Ganges and Jumna unite. The infidels 
consider this a holy place, aud with the object of obtaining the 
rewards which are promised in their creed, of which transmigra- 
tion is one of the most prominent features, they submit them- 
selves to all kinds of tortures. Some place their brainless heads 
under saws, others split their deceitful tongues in two, others 
enter hell by casting themselves down into the deep river from 
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the top of a high tree.! Here His Majesty laid the foundations 
of an Imperial city, which he called Illáhábás. 


Translation of the Singhdsan Battist. 


Text, vol. ii. p. 183.] [In Jumáda-l ákhir, while the Court 
was at Sher-garh, otherwise called Kanauj, a book called Singh- 
ásan Battist, which is a series of thirty-two tales about Rájá 
Bikramájít, King of Málwa, and resembles the T'üfi-náma, was 
placed in my hands; and I received His Majesty's instructions to 
make a translation in prose and verse. I was to begin the work 
at once, and present a sheet of my work on that very day. 
A learned brahman was appointed to interpret the book for me. 
On the first day I completed a sheet, containing the beginning 
of the first story, and when I presented it, His Majesty ex- 
pressed his approbation. When the translation was finished, I 
called it Khirad-afzá, a name which contains the date of its 
composition. It was graciously accepted, and placed in the 
Library. | 

Revenue Arrangements.” 


[Text, vol. ii. p. 189.] [Iu this year (982) an order was 
promulgated for improving, the cultivation of the country, and 
for bettering the condition ofethe raiyats. All the parganas 
of the country, whether dry or irrigated, whether in towns 
or hills, in deserts and jungles, by rivers, reservoirs, or wells, 
were all to be measured, and every such pieee of land as, 
upon cultivation, would produce one Kror of tankas, was to be 
divided off, and placed under the charge of an officer to be 
called krorí, who was to be selected for his trustworthiness, and 
whether known or unknown to the revenue clerks and treasurers. 
So that in the course of three years all the uncultivated land 
might be brought into cultivation, and the public treasury might 


1 [See Vol. I. p. 35.] Here is still further testimony to this treo being in the open 
air, at the point of the confluence, to a very late period. It is the celebrated Akhat~ 
bar, or immortal fig-tree. See Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, vol. i. p. 302. 

® [See suprà, p. 383.] 

NOL. Y. 33 
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be replenished. Security was taken from each one ef these 
officers. The measurement was begun in the vicinity of Fath- 
pir. One kror was named Adampir, another Shethpür, another 
Ayübpür, and so on, according to the names of the various prophets 
(and patriarchs), Regulations were circulated, but eventually 
these regulations were not observed as they ought to have been, 
A great portion of the country was laid waste through the rapacity 
of the krorts, the wives and children of the raiyats were sold and e 
scattored abroad, and everything was thrown into confusion. Rut 
the kroris were brought to account by Raja Todar Mal, and many 
good men died from the severe beatings which were administered, 
and from the tortures of the rack and pincers, So many died 
from protracted confinement in the prisons of the revenue autho- 
rities, that there was no necd of the executioner or swordsman, and 
no one cared to find them graves or grave-clothes. Their condi- 
tion was like that of the devout llindüs in the country of Kámrüp, 
who, having dedicated themselves to their idol, live for one year in 
the height of enjoyment, appropriating everything that comes to 
their hands; but at the end of the period, one by one they go 
and assemble at the idol temple, and cast themselves under the 
wheels of its car, or offer up their heads to the idol. 

1 All tho country, with the exception of that which was under 
the Ahdlisa (exchequer), was held"in jdgir by the amirs. But from 
the prevalence of indulgence and debauchery, extravagance in 
household expenditure, and accumulation of riches, there was no 
means of maintaining the soldiery or of fostering the peasants, 
When the services of the amiss were required, they came into the 
field attended only by a few slaves, or some young Mughal soldiers. 
Able soldieis were nowhere to be found. Sháhbáz Khan, the 
mér-bakhsht, revived the regulations of the ddgh (branding), and 
the mahalli, which were instituted by Sultán 'Aláu-d din Khiljf, 
and were afterwards maintained by Sher Sh&h, It was also settled 
that every amir should be first appointed commander of a score 


1 [Since translating these passages, I find that Mr. Blochmann has also translated 
this and several of the following paragraphs. See Æin-i Akbari, vol, i, p. 242.] 
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(bisté). 1 * * * When he brought up the horses of those twenty 
horsemen for the ddgA according to the regulation, he might be 
promoted to be a sad$ (commander of a hundred) or higher. 

They were also to keep elephants, horses, and camels suitable 
to their rank. When they brought this number of horsemen for 
inspection, they were to be treated according to their deserts and 
position, and might attain to a mansab of 1000, 2000 or of 5000, 

than which there is none higher. If they did not do so, they fell 
from their rank. 

But under this regulation also tho ill-used soldiers fared worse. 
For it was found that the amirs, having effected their objects, 
dressed up many of their dependents (Ahdss-khaildn) and horse- 
men (bdrgir) in the garb of soldiers, and bringing them to the 
muster, they made up the complement of their mansab, and received 
jagirs in proportion. Then they dismissed the ddrgérs until they 
required them again, when they would once more enlist, accord- 
ing to their requirements, » number of temporary soldiers, and 
dismiss them again when no longer wanted. 

The treasure, the collections, and the expenditure of the man- 
sabgárs remained unaltered, but in every way dirt fell into the 
plate of the poor soldier, so that he was unable to gird up his loins. 
Tradesmen, such as weavers, cotton-dressers, carpenters, and 
Hindi and Musulmán grocers (bakkdl) would hire a horse or 
charger, and bringing it up for the dégh, would obtain a mansab, and 
would become a krort, ahadi (guardsman), or dákhil (substitute) 
of some one. A few days afterwards no trace would be found of 
the hired horse or of the missing charger, and they were reduced 
to the position of footmen. 

There were many men who at the time of the royal inspection 
at the public office were placed in the scales, bound hand and foot 
with their garments on, and their weight would reach to two and 
a half mans or three mans more or less. Afterwards it would be 
found out that the clothes were hired, and the horse borrowed. 
His Majesty used to say, “ I with my eyes open, and aware of what 


1 [Here follows an unintelligible passage. ] 
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I am about, give something to these men, so that they mgy have 
some means of living.” After a while they would present themselves 
again as ahadis of two horses, of one horse, or even of half a horse. 
For two horsemen would be partners of one horse, and receiving 
for it the forage allowance, amounting to six rupees, would divide 
it between them. ‘This sort of trade was carried on to a great 
extent ; but for all this the Emperor’s good fortune was so great 
and flourishing that his enemies were everywhere annihilated, 
and soldiers were not so much wanted. ‘The amírs also were get 
free from the unseemly blandishments of the uncircumcised. ] 


Abü-1 Fasi’s second introduction to Akbar. 

[Text, vol. ii. p.198.] In 982 Abú-l Fazl, now styled ’Alldmi 
or * very learned," came a second time to Court. He set the 
world in flames, and “lighted up.the lamp of the Saddhis,”"—a 
proverbial way of saying he lighted hi$ lamp by daylight. In 
accord with the saying, “ He who contends gains his object," he 
set himself in opposition to all sects, and bound the girdle of 
reform about his loins. He presented a commentary on the 
A'yatu-] kurst, which treated on the nice points and subtletieg of 
the Kurán. People say that his father wrote it, but he presented 
it, and got much praise. The words “ /afsir-i Akbari” give the 
date of its composition. The Emperor received him graciously, 
and (in order to humiliate the arrogance of the proud mullás) 
looked upon him more favourably than he did upon me. The 
reason of Abü-l Fazl’s antagonism and rancour was that at the 
time of the persecution and massacre of heretics like Mir Habshi 
and others, Shaikh Abdá-n Nabi, Makhdümu-l Mulk, and the 
learned in general took counsel together, and with one accord 
they represented that Shaikh Mubárak Mahdawi also was a 
heretie, who was lost himself, and led others to perdition. Having 
got tacit permission to repress aud remove him, they sent officers 
to apprehend him; but as the Shaikh had abseouded with his 
sons, they broke the pulpit of his mosque. He then sought the 
protection of Shaikh Salim Chishti in Fathpür, who was then at 
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the height of his prosperity and eminence. Shaikh Salín sent 
him something for his expenses, and recommended him to leave 
the country, and fly to Gujarát. As he obtained nothing in this 
quarter, he went to Mirzá 'Azíz Koka, who represented to the 
King, that Shaikh Mubárak was a learned and indigent man, that 
his children were clever, that he held no land in in’dm, and 
inquired what was the “advantage of persecuting a worthy man. 
So the Emperor gave up the intention of hurting him, and in a 
skort time everything went on to his heart’s content. Shaikh 
Abá-l Fazl ingratiated himself with His Majesty by his unremit- 
ting devotion to the King's service, by his temporizing disposi- 
tion, by his duplicity, by his study of the King's temper and 
sentiments, and by his boundless flattery. When he at last ob- 
tained the opportunity, he took his revenge upon that soct whose 
works and efforts have met with so little reward. He was the 
eause not only of the destruction of these old labourers, but of the 
disasters which fell upon all God's wise and holy servants, upon 
the infirm and upon orphans, by the resumption of their allow- 
ances in money and rent-free lands. * * Whon trouble and misery 
fel! upon them, he used frequently to quote this quatrain :— 


* T have set fire to my barn with my own hands, 
As I am the incendiary, how can I complain of my enemy ? 
No one is my enemy but myself, 
Woe is me! I have torn my garment with my own hands." 


If any one, while remonstrating, cited the precepts of religious 
men, he would say in reply, that the precept quoted was the 
composition of such and such a grocer, such and such a cobbler, 
such and such a currier, for he thought proper to reject all the 
wise sayings of Muhammadan Shaikhs and Doctors: 


The " Ibádat-khána.!—Polemical Discussions. 


[Text, vol. ii. p. 200.] [In the year 988 the buildings of the 
'ibádat-khána were completed. The cause of their erection was 


! [See supra, p. 390 ] 
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this. In the course of the last few years the Empefor had 
gained in succession many great and remarkable victories, and 
his dominion had grown in extent from day to day. Not an 
enemy was left in the world. He had taken a liking for the 
society of ascetics and the disciples of the celebrated Mu’iniyyah 
(God rest his soul!). He spent much time in discussing the 
Word of God and the sayings of the Prophet; and he devoted 
his attention to questions of Sufism, science, philosophy, law and ' 
other matters. He passed whole nights in meditation upon Gtd 
and upon the modes of addressing him as yd hu and yd hadt. 
Reverence for the great Giver filled his heart. In order to show 
his gratitude for some of his blessings, he would sit many a 
morning alone in prayer and mortification upon the stone bench 
of an old cell which lay near the palace in a lonely spot. Thus 
engaged in meditation, he gathered the bliss of the early hours of 
dawn. * * * 

Having completed the building (of the ’ibddat-khdna), he 
made a large hall in each of the four divisions of it. Ie also 
finished’ the construction of the tank called anuptaldéo. He called 
the building ’ibddat-khdna, and by degrees it became at last a 

. On Fridays after prayers he would go from the new 
khánkáh of the Shaikhu-l Islám, and hold a meeting in this 
building. Shaikhs, learned and pious men, and a few of his own 
companions and attendants, were the only people who were in- 
vited. Discussions were carried on upon all kinds of instructive 
and useful topics. * * * Every Sabbath evening he invited 
saiyids, shaikhs, doctors and nobles. But ill feeling arose in the 
company about the seats and order of precedence, so His Majesty 
ordered that the nobles should sit on the east side, the saiyids on 
the west, the "u/amd on the south, and the shaikhs on the north: 
His Majesty would go from time to time to these various parties, 
and converse with them and ascertain their thoughts. Quantities 
of perfume were used, and large sums of money were distributed 


1 [The meaning is here doubtful. The text has three variant ndings, ^$bddat, 
"iyddat, and ' ibdrat-kAdna, no one of which seems applicable.] 
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,» as rewards of merit and ability among the worthy people who 
obtained an entry through the favour of the Emperor’s atten- 
dants. Many fine books which had belonged to 'Itimád Khan 
Gujarati, and had been acquired in the conquest of Gujarát, were 
placed in the royal library, but were subsequently brought out 
and distributed by the Emperor among learned and pious men. 
Among the rest he gave me a book called Anwéru-1 mashkit.* * * 

* One night the vein of the neck of the ’ulamd of the age swelled 

- up, and a great outcry and tumult arose. This annoyed His 
Majesty, and he said to me (Badáüni), ** In future report any one 
of the assembly whom you find speaking improperly, and I will 
have him turned out." I said quietly to Asaf Khan, “According 
to this, a good many would be expelled.” His Majesty asked 
what I had said. When I told him, he was much amused, and 
repeated my saying to those who were near him. 

He used to summon Makhdimu-l Mulk Mauláná 'Abdu.lla 
Sultánpürí to that assembly, in order to annoy him; and he set 
up to argue against him Haji Ibráhím and Shaikh Abü-l Fazl, 
then a new arrival, but now the prime leader of the New Religion 
and Faith, or rather the infallible guide and expositor de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis. His Majesty usod to interrupt the 
Maulana at every statement, and at a hint from him his com- 
panions also would interfere with interjections and observations, 
and would tell queer stories about the Mauláná, and exemplified 
in his person the verse of the Kurán, “ And some of you shall 
have life prolonged to a miserable age.” | 


The Pilgrimage. 

[ Text, vol. ii. p.203.] One night (during the year 983), Khán 
Jahán mentioned that Makhdümu-l Mulk had given an opinion 
that in those days it was not a religious duty to go on a pilgrim- 
age, and that it was even sinful to do so. When he was asked his 
reasons, he replied, that there were only two ways to Mecca, one 
by 'Irák, the other by Gujarát. Dy the former, a man must hear 

-` abusive language from the Kazilbáshes (Persian Shi'as) ; by the 
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latter, he must, before he embarks at sea, suffer the indignity of . 
entering into an engagement with the Firingis, which engagement 
was headed and stamped with portraits of the Virgin Mary and 
Jesus Christ (upon whom be peace!), and so is tinctured with 
idol worship.! Therefore both ways should be prohibited. 

Another device of Makhdümu-l Mulk’s was the trick by which 
he avoided payment of the legal alms due upon his wealth.? At 
the end of each year he used to make over all his property to his 
wife, but before the year had run out he took it all back again, 
It was said that he practised somo other tricks, of which even the 
Israelites would have been ashamed. Stories were told, one after 
another, about his meanness and shabbiness, and baseness and 
worldliness, and oppression, all which vices were exhibited towards 
holf and deserving men, especially those of the Panjáb, and 
which one by one came to light, verifying the saying, “ There 
is a day when secrets shall be disclosed.” They told also other 
stories founded upon his villany, sordid disposition, and con- 
temptible conduct, and they ended by deciding that he ought to 
be shipped off by force to Mecca. When he was asked if he 
thought the pilgrimage a duty for himself, he replied in the 
negative. About this time, Makhdümu-l Mulk began to fall 
into discredit, and Shaikh 'Abdu-n Nabi? succeeded him in the 
good graces of the King. 


! Maffei mentions a toll, and Osorius tells us that the Portuguese allowed no one to 
sail without one of their passports. Faria-e-Souza says that these passports were not 
unfrequently mere “letters of Bellerophon,” to tho effect that **The owner of this 
ship is a very wicked Moor; I desire that the first Portuguese captain to whom this 
is shown may make a prize of her!"— See Rowlandson, Zohfut-ul Mujahideen, 
pp. 90, 104. 

? (Or, more familiarly, how he avoided payment of income-tax. ] 

5 An account of each of these ecclesiastical judges is given among the Biographies 
of learned men at the end of the work. That of 'Abdu-n Nabi will be found among 
these Extracts. : 

Respecting Makhdümu-l Mulk, an intelligent author, who has written on the sub- 
ject of Akbar’s deflections from the path of the Muhammadan religion, observes :— 

* A learned and pious writer, Makhdümu-1 Mulk, published about this time a tract 
injurious to Shaikh 'Abdu-n Nabi. He accused that teacher of having been wrong- 
fully instrumental to the deaths of Khizr Kh&n Shirw4ui, who had been condemned 
for reviling the Prophet, and ’Ali Habsh, who had been charged with heresy. * He 
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Rent-free Tenures. 


Text, vol, ii. p.404.] This year the King gave orders that the 
rent-free land throughout his dominions, whether in the shape 
of ayma, madad-m'ásh, wakf or pensions, should not be con- 
sidered valid, and that the revenue-officers should not recognize 
them until the Sadr had approved the grants. The consequence 
was, that the people whose rights were assailed flocked from tho 
farthest east of India, and from Bakkar in tho west, to represent 
&heir grievances. Whoever found a powerful friond among the 
nobles and people at Court, secured his wishes, and whoever 
could not obtain a similar introduction, had to give large bribes 
to Saiyid 'Abdu-r Rasül, and all the subordinates of the Shaikh, 
even to the fardshes, door-keepers, grooms and sweepers, and by 
these means contrived at last to “save his blanket from the 
whirlpool? He who could not succeed in procuring either of 
these passports, was well thrashed and kicked by the attendants ; 
besides which, many of the unfortunates perished from the effect 
of the hot air in that immense crowd. Although the King knew 
all these particulars, yet such was his regard for the Sadr, that 
Ife could not be persuaded to interfere with his proceedings. 
Whenever the Sadr sat in state and dignity in the dtwdn- 
khána, and held public audience, the nobles would, now and then, 
taking forward some learned and respectable man, represent his 
case for consideration. But he used to receive them with little 
respect, and after much entreaty and importunity, some able 
man, who could explain the Hiddya, or any equally abstruse 
book, would get a paltry hundred dighas, more or less, restored 
to him, and the rest, of which he might have been in possession 
added also, that the Shaikh was unworthy to mount the pulpit, both bocause he was 
subject to a bodily infirmity, and because he had been disavowed by his own father 
for his perverse and undatiful conduct when a youth. To these attacka Shaikh 
' Abdu-n Nabi replied by calling Makhdümu-1 Mulk a heretic and a fool, Opinions 
were divided, some of the religious men sided with one, and some with another; the 
dispute ran high, and a complete schism ensued. The enemies of Islam took this 
opportunity to augment the King's disgust and dissatisfaction, and those impressions 


becoming progressively more intense, he lost in the course of five or six years every 
particle of his original belief," — Oriental Quarterly Magazine, vol. i. p. 61. 
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for many years, would be resumed. But the ordinary run of 
ignorant and worthless fellows, even down to Hindás, would get 
as much land as they asked for, without question. From these 
"proceedings, learning and its professors declined in estimation 
every day. Even in the middle of the assemblage, while seated. 
“aloft in awful state," if the time for midday prayers came, he 
would wash his hands, and care not how much water he sprinkled 
on the faces and clothes of the surrounding nobles and courtiers, 
They meekly submitted to the indignity, because they knew it. 
was to the advantage of their poor clients, and would bestow 
upon tho Sadr every kind of eulogium, compliment, and flattery, 
to his heart's content, in the hope by this means to secure at 
Jast some compensation for the insult. In the time of no former 
king had any Sadr such extensive powers and jurisdiction. 


The Author's Appointments and Emoluments. 


[ Text, vol. ii. p.206.] About this time the King appointed me 
a preacher, and directed me also to undertake the office of marking 
the royal horses with the brand. I had no fixed salary, but I 
was told from the first to act like a mansabddr of twenty im 
bringing horsos to the brand. Shaikh Abá-l Fazl arrived at 
Court about the same timo, so that we were, as was said, loaves 
out of the same oven. Yet he, beginning his service by marking 
horses and attending to the mahallt, managed by his intelligence 
and time-serving qualities to raise himself to a mansab of two 
thousand, and to the dignity of wasir. But poor I, from my 
inexperiehce and simplicity, could not manage to advance myself. 
I reflected within myself that there were still hopes of securing 
contentment (that best of possessions!) by means of a madad- 
m’dsh, which would enable me to retire from the world, and 
apply myself to study and devotion, while free from the cares of 
the world. But even in this I was doomed to be disappointed, 

In the month of Shawwal, 983, on my applying for leave of 
absence, it was refused; but I received a horse with suitable 


! [This last sentence is a free rendering of a rather offensive expression. ] 
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trappings, and a grant of a thousand bighas, which was a mere 
nothing, being only equal to an allowance for the maintenance of 
twenty men, but in accordance with the unfriendly disposition of 
the Sadr and my unlucky fate. It was styled also in the grant 


-a madad-m'ásh. I represented that with this small tenure I 


could not afford to be constantly in attendance at Court, to which 
the King replied, that he would give me presents also during tho 
marches. Shaikh ’Abdu-n Nabi too observed, that no person of 
my quality had received from him so large a grant of land. As 
for the presents which I was promised, though twenty-two years 
have elapsed since my hopes were raised, I have receivod them 
but once or twice, and the rest have been concealed behind tho 
veil of fate. "These fine promises were nothing better than a 
baseloss mirage. I have performed services without reward, and 
undergone restraints, from which I can now be relieved only by 
the goodness of God. 


« Alláhu Akbar.” 


a [ Text, vol. ii. p.210.] [In these days (a.m. 983, A.D. 1575-6) 
His Majesty asked how it would be if he ordered the words 
Alláhu Akbar to be engraven on his Imperial seal and stamped 
upon his coins. Several people said it would be very good. But 
Haji Ibrahim objected. Ho said the phraso had an ambiguous 
meaning, and that it would be better to substitute the verse of the 
Kurán, Lazikru Alláhi Akbaru (“To think of God is the greatest 
thing"), because it was free from ambiguity. His Majesty was 
not pleased with this, and said it was self-evident that no creature, 
in the depths of his impotence, could advance any claim to 
Divinity. He had only looked upon the word as being apposite, 
and there could be no sense in straining it to such an extent. ] ? 


1 [That is, an eleemosynary grant, not a mansab or military tonure indicative of 
dignity.] 

3 [The signification usually attached to these words is “God is great”; but the 
meaning “ Akbar is God ” may be given to them.] 


3 [See Blochmann's 4tn-i Akbari, vol. i. p. 166.] 
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The Emperor's Heretical Associates. o 

[Text, vol. ii. p.211.] [In this year (988) there arrived Hakim 
Abi-l Fath Gíláni, Hakim Humáyün (who subsequently changed 
his name to Humáyün Kulí, and lastly to Hakim Humam), and 
Nüru-d din, who as a poet is known under the name of Karari. 
These three were brothers, and came from Gilán (near the Caspian). 
The eldest brother, by his subserviency, obtained an oxtraordinary 
ascendancy over the Emperor. He flattered him openly, adapted 
himself to every change in the religious ideas of His Majesty, and 
pushing forward, he soon became a most intimate friend of Akbar. 
Soon after there came to Court Mullá Muhammad of Yazd, who 
got the nickname of Yazídi. He attached himself to the Emperor, 
and concocted the most extravagant censures against the sahdba 
(companions of the Prophet, the peace of God be upon them!). He 
told extraordinary stories (about them), and tried hard to make 
the Emperor a shi'a. But this man was soon left behind by Bir- 
bal, that bastard, and by Shaikh Abd-l Fazl and Hakim Abú-l 
Fath. They turned the Emperor from the Religion, and made 
him a perfect sceptic of inspiration, the prophetic office, the 


miracles and wonders, and the law. They carried matters to such* 


a length that I, the author, could no longer bear them company. 
The result of all this, as regards each one of them, will be told 
in its proper place. About the same time, His Majesty ordered 
Kází Jalálu-d din and several other learned men to write a com- 
mentary upon the Kurán, but they fell to squabbling about it. 
That scoffer, Deb Chand, Rájá of Manjhola, usod to say, that if 
the cow had not been greatly esteemed by the Almighty, she 
would not have been mentioned in the first chapter of the Kurán. 
As history was read from day to day, His Majesty’s faith in the 
Companions of the Prophet began to be shaken, and the breach 
grew broader. The daily prayers, the fasts, and prophecies were 
all pronounced delusions as being opposed to sense. Reason, 
not rovelation, was declared to be the basis of religion. Europeans 


, also paid visits to him, and he adopted some of their rationalistic 
tenets. ] 


2 
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Death of Daud Afghan. | 

Text, vol, ii. p. 238.] [In the early part of the engagement, a 
cannon-ball struck the knee of Junaid, and broke his leg. When 
the armies closed, defeat fell upon the Afghans. The horse of 
Dáüd stuck fast in the mud, and Hasan Beg made Dáúd prisoner, 
and carried him to Khán-jahán. The prisoner, being oppressed 
with thirst, asked for water. They filled his slipper with water, 
and took it to him. But as he would not drink it, Khán-jahán 
supplied him with a eupfull from his own canteen, and enabled 
him to slake his thirst. The Khán was desirous of saving his 
life, for he was a very handsome man; but the nobles urged that 
if his life were spared, suspicions might arise as to their loyalty. 
So he ordered him to be beheaded. His execution was a very 
clumsy work, for after receiving two chops he was not dead, but 
suffered great torture. At length his head was cut off. It was 
then crammed with grass and anointed with perfumes, 2 and placed 

in charge of Saiyid ’Abdu-lla Khan. ] 


* Personal to the Author. 


e [ Text, vol. ii. p.252.] In a.m. 985 the King, after visiting the 
shrines of the holy saints in the neighbourhood of Dehli, went 
towards Pálam on a shooting excursion. At the close of the 
blessed month Ramazán, news reached me at Rewari, that at 
Basáwar? a son had been born to ine, of which happiness I had 
been a long time in expectation. On this occasion I presented 
an offering of a gold ashrafi to the King, and requested he would 
be good enough to name the child. After reading a prayer, he 
inquired the name of my father and grandfather. I replied, 
* Mulük Sháh was my father, and he was the son of Hamid.” 
He said, “ I call your son ’Abdu-l Hádi,"—Hládí being a name 
which at that time he had, night and “ay, upon his lips. Not- 

1 [See page 400 suprd.] 

? This place, which is so frequently mentioned in the course of this history, is 
within the territory of Bharatpür, on the road from Agra to Jaipár. It is situated 


on the side of a rocky eminence, with a ruinous palace on its summit. Heber calls it 
Peshawar. See Narrative of a Journey, vol. ii. p. 385. 
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withstanding that Háfiz Muhammad Amin, the preacher, was 
constantly citing tfie seven imdms, urging me in high-flown 
language not to commit this absurdity, and to invite some learned 
men to my house to read the whole Kurán, in order to secure a 
long life to my son, ho could not persuade me, and at the end 
of six months my son died. May God be pleased on his account 
to pardon me in the day of judgment ! 

From Rewari I took five months’ leave, and went to Dasáwar, 
on aecount of sundry affairs of consequence, but I unavoidably 
extended my absence to the period of a year. This unwarranted 
neglect of duty and the machinations of my enemies made me 
fal in the King's estimation, and by degrees I was entirely 
forgotten. To this day even, although eighteen years have since 
elapsed, I still perform my duty, but am not honoured with an 
interview ; and I ean neither go in search of other employ, nor 
maintain a firm footing in my present position. 


Rent-free Tenures. 


[Text, vol. ii. p. 254.] Kázt'Alí Baghdádi, grandson of Mir 
Kazi Husain Maibazi, was deputed to the Panjab to make in-^ 
quiries respocting the lands held in rent-free tenure, under the 
name of madad-m'ásh and ayma. He was directed to resume 
the old tenures, to measure them, and to include them all in one 
district. The greatest anomalies had been porpetrated in this 
department, which were all to be attributed to the perversity 
of Shaikh ’Abdu-n Nabi and the dishonesty of his subordinates. 


Religious Difficulties. n 


[ Text, vol. ii. p. 255, a.n. 936.] [His Majesty used frequently 
to go to the 'ibádat-khána, and converse with the ’wlamd and 
the shaikhs, especially on Sabbath evenings, and would sometimes 
pass the whole night there. The discussions always turned 
upon religion, upon its principles, and upon its divarications, 
The learned doctors used to exercise the sword of their tongues 
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upon, each other, and showed great pugnacity and animosity, till 
the various sects at length took to calling each other infidels and 
perverts, *** æ Innovators and schismatics artfully started their 
doubts and sophistries, making right appear to be wrong, and 
wrong to be right. And so His Majesty, who had an excellent 
understanding, and sought after the truth, but was surrounded 
by low irreligious persons, to whom he gave his confidence, was 
plunged into scepticism. Doubt accumulated upon doubt, and 

, the object of his search was lost, Tho ramparts of the law and 
of the true faith were broken down; and, in tho course of five or 
six years, not one trace of Islám was left in bim. The state of 
affairs was changed. . 

There were many reasons for this. But as “small things are 
suggestive of great ones, and fear betrays the culprit,” I will 
only mention a few. Learned men of various kinds and from 
every country, and professorseof many different religions and 
creeds, assembled at his Court, and were admitted to converse 
with him. ! Night and day people did nothing but inquire and 
investigate. Profound points of science, the subtleties of revela- 
dion, the curiosities of history, the wonders of nature, of which 
large volumes could only givo a summary abstract, were ever 
spoken of. His Majesty collected the opinions of every one, 
especially of such as were not Muhammadans, retaining whatever 
he approved of, and rejecting everything which was against his 
disposition, and ran counter to his wishes. From his earliest 
childhood to his manhood, and from his manhood to old age, His 
Majesty has passed through the most diverse phases, and 
through all sorts of religious practices and sectarian beliefs, and 
has collected everything which people can find in books, with a 
talent of selection peculiar to him, and a spirit of inquiry opposed 
to every (lslámitic) principle. Thus a faith, based on some 
elementary principles, traced itself on the mirror of his heart, 
and, as the résult of all the influences which were brought to bear 


1 [The rest of this Extract is taken from Mr. Blochmann’s translation. See in-i 
Akbari, vol, i. p. 179.] 
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on His Majesty, there grew, gradually as the outline on a gtons, 
the conviction in his heart that there were sensible men in all 
religions, and abstemious thinkers, and men endowed with 
miraculous powers, among all nations. If some true knowledge 
was thus everywhere to be found, why should truth be confined 
to one religion, or to a creed like Islám, which was comparatively 
new, and scarcely a thousand years old? Why should one sect 
assert what another denies, and why should one claim a preference 
without having superiority conferred on itself ? 

, Moreover, Samanís! and Brahmans managed to get frequent 
private interviews with His Majesty. As they surpass other 
learned men in their treatises on morals, and on physieal and 
religious sciences, and reach a high degree in their knowledge of 
the future, in spiritual power and human perfection, they brought 
proofs, based on reason and testimony, for the truth of their 
own, and the fallacies of otherereligions, and inculcated their 
doetrines so firmly, and so skilfully represented things as 
quite self-evident whieh require consideration, that no man, by 
expressing his doubts, could now raise a doubt in His Majesty, 
even if mountains were to erumble to dust, or the heavens were 
to tear asunder. 

Hence His Majesty cast aside the Islámitie revelations re- 
garding resurrection, the Day of Judgment, and the details 
sontiected with it, as also all ordinances based on the tradition 
of our Prophet. He listened to every abuse which the courtiers 
heaped on our glorious and puro faith, which can be so easily 
followed; and eagerly seizing such opportunities, he showed, in 
words and gestures, his satisfaction at the treatment which his 
original religion received at their hands. ] 


Christian Missionaries. * 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 260.] In a.m. 986 the missionaries of Europe, 
who are called Pádrís, and whose chief Pontiff, "called Pápá 
(Pope), promulgates his interpretations for the use of the people, 

! [Hindu ascetics, Sans. Sramana,—En.] 
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nd yho issues mandates that even kings dare not disobey, 
brought their Gospel to the King's notice, advanced proofs of the 
"Trinity, and affirmed the truth and spread abroad the knowledge 

ofthe religion of Jesus. The King ordered Prince Murád to learn 
a few lessons from the Gospel, and to treat it with all due respect, 

. and Shaikh Abáü-l Fazl was directed to translate it. Instead of 
the inceptive “ Bismillah,” the following ejaculation was enjoined: 
* In nomine Jesu Christi,"! that is, **Oh! thou whose name is 
pnereiful and bountiful.” Shaikh Faizi added to this, ** Praise 
be to God! there is no one like thee—thou art he!" The 
attributes of the abhorred Anti-Christ were ascribed to our holy 
Prophet by these lying impostors. 


Worship of the Sun. 


[Text,gol.ii.p. 260.] The accursed Birbal? tried to porsuade 
the King, that since the sun gives light to all, and ripens all grain, 
fruits and produets of the earth, and supports the life of mankind, 
that luminary Should be the object of worship and veneration ; 
that the face should be turned towards tho rising, not towards 
the setting, sun ; that man should venerate fire, water, stones and 
trees, and all natural objects, oven down to cows and their dung ; 
that he should adopt the frontal mark and the Bréhminical cord. 
Several wise men at Court confirmed what ho said, by representing 
that the sun was the chief light of the world, and the benefaetor 


1 The original has in Persian pu „S Di jj "7 P si, which can scarcely be 


said to bear any meaning. Besides, the translation, vile as it is, shows that a foreign 
language must have been dealt with. It is not difficult to make “in nomine ” out of 
the first two Persian words. [Tho above are the words of the printed text, but Mr. 
Blochmann slightfy modifics and improves them, £i ndm $ tu Jesus o Kiristo, * O thou 
whose names are Josus and Christ.” —Ain-¢ Akbari, vol. i. p. 183.] 

3 This is the epithet by which he is usually characterized by this bitter enemy. 
Respecting his death in the Yüsufzai country, he says, “ Birbal fled for fear of his 
life, and being slain, was included amongst the dogs of hell, and met with punish- 
ment, slight when compared with his evil deserts, Akbar regretted his loss more 
than that of any other of his chiefs, exclaiming, ‘ Why did they not, at least, rescue 
his body, that it might have, beer burnt?’ Afterwards, he dorived consolation from 
reflecting, that as Birbul was pure and undefiled, the rays of the grand luminary were 
sufficient for his funeral pyre.” ? 

VOL. Y. 94 
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of its inhabitants, that it was a friend to kings, and that kings 
established periods and eras in conformity with its motions.’ This 
was the cause of the worship paid to the sun on the Naw-ros 
Jaláli, and of his being induced to adopt that festival for the 
celebration of his accession to the throne. Every day he used to 
put on clothes of that particular colour which accords with that 
of the regent-planet of the day. He began also, at midnight and 
at early dawn, to mutter the spells, which the Hindus taught 
him, for the purpose of subduing the sun to his wishes. He 
prohibited the slaughter of cows, and the eating of their flesh, 
because the ITindüs devoutly worship them, and esteem their dung 
as pure. Instead of cows, they sacrifice good men. The reason 
was also assigned, that physicians have represented their flesh to 
be productive of sundry kinds of sickness, and to be difficult of 
digestion. 


Abi-l Fazl appointed Superintendent of Fire-temples. 


[Text, vol. ii, p. 261.] Fire-worshippers also came from Nausari 
in Gujarat, proclaimed the religion of Zardusht as the true one, 
and declared reverence to fire to be superior to every other kind ôf 
worship. They also attracted the King’s regard, and taught him 
the peculiar terms, the ordinances, the rites and ceremonies of the 
Kaiánians ; and at last he directed that the sacred fire should be 
made over to the charge of Abú-l Fazl, and that after the manner 
of the Kings of Persia, in whose temples blazed perpetual fires, 
he should take care it was never extinguished either by night or 
day,—for that it is one of the signs of God, and one light from 
among the many lights of his creation. * 

From his earliest youth, in compliment to his wives, the 
daughters of the Rájás of Hind, he had within the female apart- 
ments continued to burn the hom, which is a ceremony derived 


1 [The printed text says only AYN) n cu wl pls oly — Kings are sustained by ` 


it.’"—Mr. Blochmann’s translation runs, ‘ They said, the sun was ‘ the greatest light, , 
the source of benefit for the whole world, the nourisher of kings, and the origin of 
royal power." —Ain-t Akbari, vol. i. p. 183.] 
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from fire-worship ; but on the New-year festival of the 25th year 
after his accession, he prostrated himself both before the sun and 
before the fire in public,.and in the evening the whole Court had 
tö rise up respectfully when the lamps and candles were lighted. 

Op the festival of the eighth day after the sun's entering Virgo 
in this year, he came forth to. the public audience-chamber with 
his forehead marked like a Hindú, and he had jewelled: stringa 
tied on his wrist by Bráhmans, by way of a blessing. The chiefs 
And nobles adopted the same practice in imitation of him, and 
presented on that day pearls and precious stones, suitable to their 
respective wealth and station. It became the current custom also 
to wear the rdkht on the wrist, which means an amulet formed 
out of twisted linen rags. In defiance and contempt of the true 
faith, every precept which was enjoined by the doctors of other 
religions, he treated as manifest and decisive. Those of Islám, 
on the contrary, were esteemed. follies, innovations, inventions of 
indigent beggars, of rebels, and of highway robbers, and those who 
professed that religion were set down as contemptible idiots. 
These sentiments had been long growing up in his mind, and 
pened gradually into a firm conviction of their truth. 


Infallibility of the Emperor. 


[Text, vol. ii. p. 270.] [In the same year (987), a declaration 
made its appearance, which bore the signatures and seals of 
Makhddmu-l Mulk, Shaikh ’Abdu-n Nabi Sadru-s Sudár, Kázi 
.Jalálu-d din Multání, who was Kaziu-/ Kuzdt, of Sadr-i Jahan, 
the mufti general, of Shaikh Mubárak, the most learned man 
of the age, and of Gházi Khán Badakhshí, who. had no rival 
in the science of metaphysics. The object of this declaration 
was to establish the complete superiority of the Jmdm-i 'ddil 
(just leader) over the Mujtahid (chief lawyer); and to make 
his judgment and choice a preponderating authority on divers 
_ questions, so that no one could possibly reject (his) commands, 


1 [See Blochmann's translation, Ain-i Akbarh vol. i. p. 186.] 
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eithor in religious or political matters, but must by them be šelf- 
convinced. * * * T copy the document verbatim. 

[Preamble — Citations from the Kurdn and the Traditions.] 
“ We have agreed and do decree that the rank of a Suitán-i *ddil 
(just ruler) is higher in the eyes of God than the rank,of a 
Mujtahid. Farther we declare that the Sultán of Islám, the 
refuge of mankind, the leader of the faithful, the shadow of God 
in the world — Abú-l Fath Jalélu-d din Muhammad Akbar 
Pádsháh-i Ghazi (whose kingdom God perpetuate !)—is a most, 
just, wise, and God-fearing King. Therefore, If there be a variance 
of opinion among the mujtahids upon questions of religion, and 
His Majesty, in his penetrating understanding and unerring judg- 
ment, should ineline to one opinion, and give his decree for the 
benefit of mankind and for the due regulation of the world, we do 
hereby agree that such a decree is binding on us and on the whole 
nation. Further we declare that should His Majesty, in his 
unerring judgment, issue an order, which is not in opposition to 
the Kurán, and which is for tho benefit of the nation, it shall be 
binding and imperative on every man. Opposition to it shall 
involve damnation in the world to come and loss of religion and 
property in this life. This document has been written with 
honest intentions, for the glory of God, and the propagation of 
Islam, and is signed by us, the principal 'u/gmá and lawyers, in 
the month of Rajab, 987 Hijra." 

The draft of this document was in the handwriting of Shaikh 
Mubarak. The others had signed it against their will. But the 
Shaikh of his own accord added at the bottom that he had most* 
willingly signed his name, for it was a matter which for several 
years he had been anxiously looking forward to. 

1 [This is a somewhat difficulé passage. My rendering differs materially from Mr, . 
Blochmann’s; but though I have ventured to disagree with him, I have so much 
respect for his authority, that I subjoin his version. ‘The object of the document 
was to settle the superiority of the Zmdm-t 'ádil (just leader) over the Mujtahid, which 
was proved by a reference to an ill-supported authority. The whole matter is a ques. 
tion, regarding which people differ in opinion; but the document was to do away the. 


possibility of disagreeing about laws, whether political or religious, and was to bind 
the luwyers in spite of themselves.” ] 
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After His Majesty had obtained this legal opinion, the road 
of deciding religious questions was opened, the superiority of 
the judgment of the Zmám was established, and opposition was 
rendered impossible. The legal distinction between lawful and 
unlawful was set aside, the judgment of the Imám became para- 
mount over the dogmas of the law, and Islám was called Taklid 
(counterfeit). * * * His Majesty had now determined publicly to 
use the formula, * There is no God but God, and Akbar is God's 
representative." But as he found that the extravagance of this 
led to commotions, he restricted the use of it to a few people in 
the harem. | 


Experimental Seclusion of Infants. 


'[Text, vol. ii.‘p. 288.] [In this year (989 zm), in order to 
verify the circumstances of the case (of the man who heard 
without ears), an order was issued that several suckling infants 
should be kept in a secluded place far from habitations, where 
they should not hear a word spoken. ‘Well-disciplined nurses 
were to be placed over them, who were to refrain from giving 
them any instruction in speaking, so as to test the accuracy of 
the tradition which says, * Every one that is born is born with 
an inclination to religion,” by ascertaining what religion and sect 
these infants would incline to, and above all what creed they 
would repeat. To carry out this order, about twenty sucklings 
were taken from their mothers for a consideration in money, and 
were placed in an empty house, which got the name of Dumb- 
house. After three or four years the children all came out dumb, 
excepting some who died there—thus justifying the name which 
had been given to the house. | 


Friendship of the Author of the Tabakdt-i Akbart. 
| -[Text, vol. ii. p. 296.] [One day when near Kabul, the 
. Emperor directed the Sadr-i Jahán to make out and present 
to him a list of the pensioners (ahl-i sz ádat) who were present 
1 [See supra, p. 419.] 
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with the army, and another of those who were absent. When 
my (the author's) name came up, the late Khwája Nizámu-d dín 
Ahmad, the author of the Tértkh-i Nisdmt, with whom I had 
become acquainted about a year before that time, but who was 
as friendly as if I had“known him a hundred years, in the great 
kindness and consideration which he showed to all his friends, 
and to me in particular, caused me to be put down and returned 
as sick. ] | 


Innovations. 


Text, vol. ii. p. 301.] [His Majesty was now (990 " firmly 
convinced that a period of 1000 years from the mission of the 
Prophet was the extent of the duration of the religion of Islám, 
and that period was now accomplished. No obstacle remained 
to promulgating the designs which he secretly held. He was 
now free from the respect and revereuce due to the shaikhs and 
"wlamd, and from the deference owing to their authority. To 
his entire satisfaction, he was able to carry out his project of 
overturning the dogmas' and principles of Islám, to set up his 
novel, absurd, and dangerous regulations, and to give currenéy 
to his own vicious belief. 

The first order which he issued was, that the * Era of the 
Thousand" should be used upon‘the coins, and that a Tartkh-i 
Alfi, or history of the thousand years, from the rihlat, or death 
of the Prophet, should be written. Other extraordinary innova- 
tions were devised as political expedients, and such strange 
orders were given that men’s minds got quite perplexed. * * * 
Wine was’ allowod, if required, for strengthening the body, and 
if prescribed by doctors; but that no strife and disturbance 
might arise, severe punishments were prescribed for drunkenness, 
carousals, and rows. For the sake of proper surveillance, His 
Majesty established a wine-shop near the palace, and put the 
wife of the porter in charge of it, because she belonged to the 
wine-selling class. The price of wine was fixed by regulations, 


1 [Seo in-i Akbari, vol. i. p. 191.] 
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and any sick person could obtain wine on“ having his own name 
and that of his father and grandfather written down by the clerk 
of the shop. Of course, people got fictitious names put down, 
and obtained supplies of wine. It was, in fact, nothing else but 
a licensed shop for drunkards. Some people even said that pork 
was used in the manufacture of the wine (but God knows!). 
Notwithstanding all restrictions, much mischief and trouble 
arose, and though many people were punished every day, there 
«Was no sufficient check. So (the result verified) the saying, 
“Upset, but do not spill.” 

The next matter was that the prostitutes of the realm, who 
had collected at the capital, and could scarcely be counted, so 
large was their number, had a separate quarter assigned to tlem 
outside the town, which was called Shaitánpüra or Devilsville. 
A keeper, a deputy (ddrogha), and a clerk also were appointed 
over it, to write down the names of those who resorted to prosti- 
tutes, or who took them to their houses. People might indulge 
in such connexions, provided the toll-collectors were cognizant ; 
but without permission no one was allowed to take dancing-girls 
to his house. If any well-known courtier wanted to have a 
virgin, the dárogha made a statement of the fact, and got per- 
mission from the Court. * * Drunkenness and folly led to blood- 
shed, and though some persons were brought to punishment, 
others walked about proudly and insolently parading their 
delinquencies. His Majesty called some of the principal prosti- 
‘ tutes before him in private, and asked them who had deprived 
them of their virginity. After getting the names, some of the: 
most renowned and trusty grandees were punished and con- 
demned, and many of them were kept for a long time in 
confinement. 

- Another matter was the interdiction of beef, and the declara- 
tion of its being defiling. The reason of this was, that from his 
; youth His Majesty had associated with Hindú libertines, aid 
‘had thus got implanted in his heart a reverence for the cow, 
which, in their opinion, is a cause of the preservation of the 
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world. The daughters of the great Rájás of Hind, of whom 

he had several in his harem, obtained such an ascendancy over 
him as to make him abstain from eating beef, garlic, or onions, . 
and from associating with men who wore beards and such like 

persons. | 


Declaration of Adherence to the Divine Faith.' 


[Text, vol. ii. p. 804.] [Ten or twelve years after the com- 
mencement of these changes, matters came to such a pitch that 
wretches like Mirzá Jani, chief of Tatta, and other apostates, 
wrote their declarations to tho following effect: “ I, so and so, 
son of so and so, have willingly and cheerfully renounced the 
false and pretended religion of Islam, which I have received from 
my ancestors, and have joined the Divine Faith (Din-i Iláht) of 
Shah Akbar, and have assented to its fourfold rule of sincerity— 
(the readiness to) sacrifice wealth and life, honour and religion.” 
These writings—there could bo no moro effectual letters of 
damnation—were handed in to the Mujtahid of the new creed 
(Abá-1 Fazl). A 

[p. 325.] His Majesty gave his religious system the name of 
Tauhid-i Iláhi, Divine Monotheism.] 


Wealth of Makhdimu-l Mulk. 


[Text, vol. i. p. 811.] [Makhdümu-l] Mulk died at Ahmad- 
4bad, and in the year 990 Kazi 'Alí was sent from Fathpür to 
ascertain what property he had left, When he came to Lahore, 
he found such vast ireasures as defied the key of conjecture to 
open their lock. Several chests of ingots? of gold were dis- 
covered in his sepulchre, where he had caused them to be buried 
as corpses. And the wealth which lay open to the eyes of the 
world was such that none but the Creator could ascertain it. All 
these brieks of gold, together with his books, which he looked. 


1 [See Ain-s Akbart, vol. i, p. 194.] A, 
3 [khisht, lit. ** bricks.”] 
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upon 38 bricks, were placed in the public treasury. His sons 
several times underwent torture, and fell into abject poverty. ] 


Translation of the Mahá-bhárat. 


[Text, vol, ii, P 920.] In the year 990 His Majesty as- 

sembled some learned Hindus, and gave them directions to write 
an explanation of the Muhd-bhdrat, and for several nights he 
himself devoted his attention to explain the meaning to Nakíb 
‘Khan, so that the Khán might sketch out the gist of it in 
Persian. On a third night, the King sent for me, and desired 
me to translate the Mahd-bhdrat, in conjunction with Nakib 
Khán. The consequence was that in three or four months I 
translated two out of the eighteen sections, at the puerile absur- 
dities of which the eighteen thousand creations may well bo 
“amazed, Such injunctions as one never heard of—what not to 
eat, and a prohibition against turnips! But such is my fate, to 
be employed on such works. Nevertheless, I console myself with 
the reflection, that what is predestined must come to pass ! 

After this, Mullé Shí and Nakib Khán together accomplished 
# portion, and another was completed by Sultán Háji Thánesarí 
by himself, Shaikh Faizí was then directed to convert tho 
rough translation into elegant prose and verse, but he did not 
complete more than two sections. The Háji aforesaid again 
wrote it,’ correcting the errors which had appeared in his first 
translation, and scttling the conjectures which he had hazarded. 
He had revised a hundred sheets, and, nothing being omitted, he 
was about to give the finishing touch, when the order was received 
for his dismissal, and he was sent to Bakar. He now resides in 
his own city (Thánesar). Most of the scholars who were em- 
ployed upon this translation are now with the Kauravas and 
Pandavas. May those who survive be saved by the mercy of 

‘God, and may their repentance be accepted ! 
The ‘translation was called Rasm-ndina, and when fairly en- 


1 [The printed text of the Bibl. Ind. says do pardh, * two portions; ” but there is 
' no such limit in the text printed with the first edition of this work.] 
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grossed and embellished with pictures, the nobles had ordersito 
take copies, with the blessing and favour of God. Shaikh Abü-l - 
Fazl, who had already written against our religion, wrote the 
Preface, extending to two sheets. God defend us from his 
infidelities and absurdities ! 


Houses of Charity. 


[ Text, vol. ii. p. 824.] In au. 991 the King erected two 
buildings outside the city where he might feed fakire, both! 
Musulmán and Hindi; one ho called Khairptra, the other 
Dharmptra. Some of Abú-l Fazl's people had the charge, and 
used to spend the King's money in procuring food. As the jogés 
also used to flock there in great numbers, a separate receiving- 
house was built for them, and called Jogipira. Nightly meetings 
were held in private with some of these men, and they used to 
employ themselves in various follies and extravagancies, in con- 
templations, gestures, addresses, abstractions and reveries, and 
in alchemy, fascination and magic. The King himself studied 
alchemy, and used to exhibit the gold which he made. One 
night in the year, called Shio-rdt, was appointed for a grand 
assembly of yogés from all parts of the country, on which occa- 
sion he would eat and drink with’ the best of them; and used 
to be gratified by their assurances of a life three or four times 
longer than the natural life of man. 


Ram Chand Bhath. . ‘ 


[ Text, vol. ii. p. 335.] [The Emperor stayed four months at 
Alláhábád, and from thence he sent Zain Khan Koka and 
Birbal, who was formerly in the service of Rájá Rám Chand 
Bhath, on an embassy to Chaurágarh. Rám Ohand consented 
to do homage, and after attending to the duties of hospitality, 
he detained Zain Khan, and proceeded along with him to Fath- 
pur, to wait upon the Emperor. He presented a most valuable 
tribute of one hundred rubies and other precious stones. . The 
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~ value,of one of the rubies exceeded 50,000 rupees. He left his 
son Babi in attendance on His Majesty, but tho young man 
soon obtained leave to return home. Soon afterwards he went 
to his last home in the hottest hell, This Rám Chand has left 
no equal behind him for princely generosity. Among his other 
gifts, he gave a’kror of gold (kror sar) to tho minstrel Mian 
Tán Sen in one day. The Míán did not wish to leavé the Raja, 
but a guardsman was sent to bring him back. ] 


Translation of the Ramayana. 


[Text, vol, ii. p. 336.] [In this year the King commanded me 
io make a translation of the Rdamdyana, a composition superior 
to the Mahd-bhdrat. It contains 25,000 sh/oks, and each shlok 
is a verse of sixty-five letters. The hero of its story is Ram 
Chand, King of the city of Audh, who is also called Rám, and 
whom the Hindás worship as a god in human form. | 

[ Text, vol. ii. p. 366.] [In the month of Jumáda-l awwal 
A.H. 999, I completed the translation of the Ramayan, having 
occupied four years in the work, When I presented the book, 
it was greatly praised. ] 


Anniversary of the Coronation. 


[ Text, vol. ii. p. 342.] In a.n. 993 the King held the festival 
of the anniversary of his coronation, according to the practice 
established in olden time, during which the King received enter- 
tainment from every shopkeeper,! and appropriate presents from 
the nobles, so that even food, scents, and the profits of dancers 
and fiddlers were carried away into the treasury. Froma 
mansabdar of 5000 to a humble footman, all had to present 
offerings; and oven I, this powerless atom, who was ned in: no 

1 [The words are— 

dnb Se (M Uhr y Lal sh cgo lho 2 D 
So that the contributions from the shops were presented by tho nobles. In a similar 
passage relating to the year 991 (p.321), it is said that the shops were #egularly 


| allotted to the nobles dya pe hal y n Kya aie open] 
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account at all except-that I used to be styled hasdrt,,. ftom 
holding 1000 bighas rent-free, and was accustomed to liken 
myself to the old woman in the story of Joseph (God’s blessing 
on him!), had to present my forty rupees, which received the 
honour of being accepted. I do not like my position, and should 
be glad to be in any other ! 
During this festival, the King’s eldest son received a mansab 
of 12000; the second, one of 9000; and the third, one of 7000. 


Raja Todar Mal. 
[ Text, vol.ii.p.965. Thirty-third Year.] [Kalij Khan now 


returned from Gujarat, bringing various offerings, and an order 
was issued associating him with Rájá Todar Mal in the adminis- 
tration of the Civil and Revenue business. The Raja was now 
grown feeble and senile, and one night an enemy in ambush 
inflicted a superficial wound upon him with a sword. | 


The Author’s Lands. 
[ Text, vol. ii. p. 368.] In A.n. 996 the King called to mind 


something about the book which I was then translating, and 
directed Hakim Abü-l Fath to give me a horse, a shawl, and 
some other presents, He then observed to Shah Fathu-lla 
'Azdu-d daulah, that the whole of Basawar had been granted 
to him in jdgir, with all its ayma land, and that as I, a native 
of Badáün, had thus lost ny madad-m'ásh land, His Majesty had 
conferred upon me some of equal value in Badain, in lieu of it. 
Shéh Fathu-lla then presented in a bag an offering of 1000 
rupees, which, by exactions and other most oppressive means, 
his agentg had recovered from the wretched widows and orphans 
of Bagáwar; and upon his reprosenting that his officers had 
collected this surplus from the ayma lands (fraudulently alienated ' 
from the public rent-roll), the King told him to retain the money 
for hiraself. Three months after this the Sháh died, and when 
my farmán was.engrossed, I took leave for a year, went first to 
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Basáwar, and then to Badáün, from which place I wished to make 
& journey to. Gujarat, to see Mirzá Nizámu-d din Ahmad, but 
delays oceurred to prevent my carrying this intention into effect. 


Raja of Kumdin. 

[ Text, vol. ii. p. 965.] In a.m. 996, the Raja of Kumáün 
arrived at Lahore from. the“Siwélik hills, for the purpose of. 
paying his respects. Neither he nor his ancestors (the curse 
6f God on them!) could ever have expected to speak face to 
face with an Emperor. He brought several rare presents, and 
amongst them a Tibet cow and a musk-deer, which latter died 
on the road from the effect of the heat. I saw it with my own 
eyes, and it had the appearance of a fox. Two small tusks 
projected from the mouth, and, instead of horns, it had a slight 
elevation, or bump.” As the hind quarters of the animal were 
enveloped in a cloth, I could not examine the whole body. They 
said that there were mon in those hills, who had feathers and 
wings, and who could fly, and they spoke of a mango-tree 
in that country which yields fruit all the year round. God 
kfiows whether this is true ! 


4 


The Emperor’s lliness. 


[ Text, vol. ii. p.376.] [In this year the Emperor was some- 
what indisposed. He had pains in his stomach, and other 
disturbances which no one could account for. Through this 
inability to *understand his ailment, suspicions arising from 
malevolence were cast upon the eldest prince, and whispers of 
poison flew about. | 


z The Coinage. 

* "[Text, vol. ii. p. 980.] [Among the edicts issued (in the 

thirty-sevénth year of the reign), was one that all the dirhams 

.and dindrs bearing the devices of former kings should be melted - 
‘and sold for the price of the gold and silver, so that not a ‘trace 

of them should remain in the world. The various ashrafis and 
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rupees of the Emperor's coinage, whether old or recent, werd ai. 
once to be put in circulation, and no difference whatever between 

them and the old coins was to-be recognized.  Kalij Khan 

endeavoured to enforce this order. Sarrdfs. were every day 

called up; bonds were taken from them, and fines were inflicted 

on them. As a last resource, some were put to death. But 

for all this they did not refraingfrom counterfeiting the coin 

*(kalldbt). Orders and instructions upon this subject were written 

and sent to the most remote parts of the dominions, but without. 
effect, until Khwája Shamsu-d din Khwáfi, the déwdn, succeeded 

in putting all these orders in force. | 


Shaikh ’Abdu-n Nabi. 


[ Text, vol. iii. p. 79.] Shaikh 'Abdu-n Nabi, Sadru-s Sudur, 
was son of Shaikh Ahmad, son of Shaikh Abdu-l Kudüs, of 
Gangoh. He went several times to Mecca and Medina, and 
studied the traditions. * * * He put on the appearance of great 
piety. When he was appointed to the Saddrat, he distributed 
among the people an immense quantity of madad-m'dsh, wakf, 
and pensions. No Sadr during any former reign had so much 
power, and no one gave away one-tenth of the wakf which he 
did.: THe King was for some time so intimate and unceremonious 


! It is quite impossible to reconcile this eulogy with the taunting and acrimonious 
tone adopted at p. 521; fior does any conceivable variety in the reading of the two 
texis admit of any essential differenco of sentiment; unless, indeed, we consider that 
the grasping Sadr was Makhdámu-] Mulk, and not Shaikh ’Abdu-n Nabi; which 
appears opposed to the whole tenor of the text, and especially ty’ Abdu-n Nabi’s 
declaration at the close of the Extract. It is scarcely permitted us to imagine that 
so grave an author might possibly be indulging in a little playful irony. 

The duties and responsibilities of the Sadr resembled those of a Chancellor, or an 
Ecclesiastical Registrar; the chief difference being, that when the Sadr, as we have 
seen to be frequently the case, plundered the property of helpless widows and orphans, 
he was flayed alive, or trodden to death by elephants, As such punishments would 
be esteemed barbarous in modern times, and as our tortuous system of law generally 
delights to exercise its sophistries and subtilties in behalf of notorious criminals, 
there can be little doubt that, if any Sadr wero in these days to prostitute the sacred 
obligations of his office to such infernal purposes, he would escape with impunity :— 
at least, upon earth. 


Committunt eadem diverso crimina fato; 
Ille erucem pretium sceleris tulit, hio diadema. 
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with him, that he would rise to adjust the Shaikh’s slippers 
when he took his leave, At last, through the enmity of Makh- 
dümu-l Mulk and some other ill-disposed and deceitful doctors, 
he fell in the King's estimation, and began to be treated very 
differently. The chief reason of the change was this :— 

At the time that the King arrived at Fathpür front Báuswára, 
Kází *Abdu-r Rahim, of Muttra, complained to the Shaikli that 
a rich and obstinate Brahman had taken all the materials, which ` 
he had collected for the building of a mosque, and applied them 
to his own purposes in building a temple for an idol, and that 
when he remonstrated with him, the Dráhman, in the presence of 
a multitude of people (may his mouth be crammed with mud !), 
applied foul and abusive language to the Prophet (the peace of 
God rest with him !), and grossly reviled all Musulmáns. When 
the Bráhman was summoned before the Shaikh, he rofused to 
come, so Shaikh Abü-l Fazl was sent to bring him. Shaikh 
Abú-l Fazl on his return represented what he had heard from 
the people of Muttra ;" namely, that the Bráhman certainly had 
used foul language. Upon this, the learned in tho law decided, 
sgme of them for death, some for publie exposure and fine. 
They were consequently divided into two parties, and disputed 
at-great length on the subject. Although the Shaikh®went to 
ask for leave to punish him capitally, the King would give no 
distinet roply, but said vaguely, that the Shaikh was himself ' 
responsible for carrying into execution the sentence of the law, 
and inquired why he consulted him. During this long suspense 
the Bráhman continued in prison, and notwithstanding that the 
ladies of the royal household used their exertions to get him 
released, yet out of regard to the Shaikh, the King would not 
give his consent, 

The Shaikh continued to importune the King for a reply, but 
all he could get was, that he had already expressed his opinion, 
and the Shaikh knew what it was, When the Shaikh returned ^ 
to his home, he immediately issued orders for the Bráhman's - 
death. When the King learnt this, he was very angry. The 
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. ladies within, and the Hindds without, the palace, exclaimed, 


` “Is this the man whom you have promoted and favoured, and 


* 


has ‘he reached to such a pitch of insolence as not to regard 
your wishes, and to put a man to death for the mere purpose of 
displaying his power and authority?” They continued to pour 
such-like complaints into the ears of the King, so that he could. 
no loger endure them. * * * One night, at Anüp-táláo, a ĉon- 
clave of divines assembled, from whom he inquired their opinions 
on the subject. * * The King at last singled me out, and said, 
** When ninety and nine opinions are in favour of a sentence of 
death, and a hundredth in favour of acquittal, do you think it 
right that the muftis should act upon the latter. What is your 
opinion?” I replied, that it was a legal maxim that punishment 
should not be inflicted where there was any doubt. The King 
was sorrowful, and said, “ Was not Shaikh ’Abdu-n Nabí aware 
of this maxim, that he killed that unfortunate Bróhman?" I 
replied, that the Shaikh was certainly a wise man, and that he 
no doubt had acted in direct contravention of the law, but that 
he might possibly have adopted that course for the sake of 
expediency. * * * " 

The King's agitation was so great that his hair stood on end, 
like that®f a roused lion, and some people behind me whispered 
that I should not carry the controversy any further. All of 
a sudden, he turned towards me and said, “ You are not at all 
right." Upon which I made a low bow, and retired to a little 
distance. From that day I have abandoned my presumptuous and 
controversial manner, and take my place apart from, the groups 
which surround the throne. It is only now and then that I venture 
to advance, and make my obeisance at a respectful distance, _ 

It was on this account that Shaikh ’Abdu-n Nabi’s prosperity 
declined. * * * He died in the year 991. - B 


Shaikh Faizi. m 
' [Text, vol. iii, p.299.] Commonly called the “chief of Poets.” 
He excelled in the arts of versification, enigmatic lines and 
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rhyming. In history, in philology, in medicine, in letter- 
writing, and in composition, he was without a rival. His earlier 
compositions in verse bear his titular name of Faizi, which he 
subsequently dignified into Faiyází,in order that it might cor- 
respond with the grammatical amplification of 'Allámí, by which 
his younger brother, Abü-l Fazl, was known; but the change 
.was ill-omened, for he survived to enjoy his last title only one 
or two months, and then met his death with great alarm and 
imquietude. 

As an.author, he was sometimes serious, sometimes jocose, 
conceited, proud, and malevolent. He was full of hypocrisy, 
malignity, dissimulation, ambition, arrogance, and egotism. In 
his obstinacy and animusity he reviled the earlier and later 
Khalifas and disciples, the ancestors and descendants of the 
Prophet, the wise and the excellent, the pious and the saintly, 
and, in short, all Musulmáns in general, and ridiculed the prin- 
ciples of their faith, privately and publicly, by night and by 
day. His conduct was so abominable, that even Jews, Christians, 
Hindüs, Sabians, and Guebres are considered a thousand times 
less odious. He acted entirely against the tenets of the Muham- 
madan religion. What was forbidden in that, was lawful jo him, 
and vice versd. 

He composed a commentary upon the Kurán, consisting 
entirely of letters without diacritical points, in order to oblite- 
rate his infamy, but the waters of a hundred oceans will never 
cleanse the stain he has contracted, until the day of judgment. 
He composed it in the very height of his drunkenness and 
impurity, and dogs were allowed to tread on every letter of it. 
In the same spirit of pride, stubbornness, and infidelity, he met 
his final doom, and in a manner which I trust no one may again 
see, or hear of; for when the King paid| him a visit on his 
death-bed, he barked at his face like a dog, as the King himself 
acknowledged in public; his whole face was swollen, and his 
lips appeared black, insomuch that the King observed to Abü.l 
Fazl, * What is this blackness? Surely the Shaikh has been 
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rubbing dentifrice on his teeth, according to the Indian fashion ?” 
“No,” replied Abdé-l Fazl, “it is the stain of the blood which 
he has been spitting."! In truth, even this scene was but a 
small retribution for the blasphemies of which he had been 
guilty, and for the contumelies which he had uttered against 
the Prophet, the last of the apostles (the peace of God be upon 
him, and all his family!), Several abusive chronograms were 
written on the occasion, of which the following are only a 
few, * * * o 
He had composed poetry for forty years, correct enough in 
point of versification and language, but utterly destitute of 
beauty, either in sentiment or religion. He has joined tho dry 
bones together pretty well, but the skeleton has no brains, The 
condiments of verse are sufficiently abundant, but quite tasteless, 
* * * as is proved by no one remembering his lines, although the 
very vilest pocts meet with some quoters and admirers. Never- 
theless, he wrote, what with déwdns and masnarts, more than 
twenty thousand lines, and, notwithstanding that he expended 
the rich revenues of his jágír upon their transcription, and in 
sending copies to his friends, far and near, not one of them éver 
read his poems twice. The following. verses of his own selection 
were given by him to Nizámu-d din Ahmad and others, as’ a 
memento. * * * * Pray tell me what beauty there is in them ! 
At the time that Shaikh Faizi had gone to take charge of his 
office of the deputyship of the Dakhin, I wrote him two letters 
from the foot of the Kashmír hills, and informed him of the 
eause of the King's displeasure and his refusal to allow me to 
pay my respects, Upon this he wrote to the King a letter of 
recommendation, which was couched in the following words, and 
despatched it, on the 10th of Jumáda-l awwal, a.z. 1000, from 


1 At the close of the historical narrative, the author tells us that Faizi had been 
spitting blood for six months before his death, and that his barking like a dog was 
the consequence of his making those animals his constant companions: night and day, 
to insult the Musulmáns, to whom they are an abomination, 

2 This is by no means the general estimate of his poetry, which is greatly admired 
in India, even to this day. [Tho sense of the text is accurately preserved here, but 
‘the translation is somewhat amplified.—Ep. ] 
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Ahmgdnagar to Lahore, and orders were given to Abá-1 Fazl to 
place it in the Akbar-ndma, so that it might be generally read. 

* May it please Your Majesty! Two friends of Mullá 'Abdu-l 
Kádir have arrived from Badáün in great distress and sorrow, 
representing that the Mullá has been for some time ill, and that 
in consequence of his failing to perform the promise which he 
made respecting his return, the servants of the government have 
treated him with great severity, and that there is no knowing 
what the result of it may be. They inquired also if the pro- 
longed illness of the Mullá was known to Your Majesty. 

* Healer of the broken-hearted! Mullá Abdu-l Kádir is a 
very able man, and is well acquainted with all the sciences 
usually cultivated by the Muflás of Hindüstán, and he was also 
a pupil of my father's. Your slave has been aequainted with 
him for nearly thirty-seven years. Besides being a person of 
deep learning, he is a poet, and composes elegantly in Arabie 
and Persian. He is not à mere imitator, but an original thinker, 
He also knows a little of Hindü astrology and accounts, and is 
not at a loss in any field of knowledge. He is acquainted with 
foreign, as. well as with native music, and can play at both the 
small and big games of chess; moreover, he writes a pretty good 
hand, ‘Notwithstanding that he possesses all these accomplish- 
ments, he is content and entirely divested of avarice, of equable 
temperament, and a person of excellent morals and manners, 
but poor, and with no fixed income. He is sincere and warm- 
hearted, and has every confidencein Your Majesty’s kindness. , 

“At the time that the army was before Kombhalmir, he 
volunteered to join it. There he did the State good service, and 
received a donation for his wounds. Jalál Khán Korchí, when 
he first introduced him at Court, said, ‘I have brought a preacher 
to present to Your Majesty, that Your Majesty may be gratified.’ 
Mir Fathu-lla also represented something respecting the Mullá's 
circumstances, and my worthy brother, Abü-l Fazl, also knows 
him well. But according to the proverb; ‘A grain of good luck 
is better than a sack full of skill.’ 
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* As the Court is the abode of the virtuous, I have taken the 
liberty to bring this destitute person to notice, and to place him 
before the foot of the throne, as if I was myself present. Did I 
not advocate his claims at this time, I should consider myself 
guilty of an offence against the cause of truth and justice. 

* May God, the ommipotent, place the slaves of the Court 
under the heavenly shadow of your royal Majesty! and may 
he mercifully make their feet firm in pursuing the path of rocti- 
tude and justice, and in acquiring the knowledge of truth! May. 
he preserve Your Majesty as the protector and nourisher of the 
helpless, the bestower of mercy, the pardoner of errors, through- 
out the world and all worlds, and bless you with thousands upon 
thousands of sources of wealth, abundance, grandeur and felicity, 
upon earth and in heaven! I implore all this for the sake of the 
pure spirits who surround the throne of grace, and ihe saints 
upon earth who join in the matutinal chorus of prayer. Amen, 
Amen, Amen." 

Should any one, upon perusing this, observe, that Shaikh 
Faizi’s regard and affection for me, which is evidenced by this 
letter, is but ill requited by the harshness and severity with 
which I have spoken of him, especially after his death, when the 
precept of “speak not ill of the dead ” should be strictly observed, 
I have only to reply, that the observation is perfectly just, but 
under the circumstances, I inquire, what could I do P seeing that 
the truth of religion and the maintenance of one’s faith are 
paramount to all other obligations, and that the maxim I never 
deviate from is, that my love and hatred should be subservient 
to God's cause. Although I was Shaikh Faizi’s companion for 
forty years, nevertheless, after he apostatized from his religion, 
changed his manners, and entered on vain controversies, I became 
gradually estranged from him, and, especially after what occurred 
at his death, I hold myself no longer his friend. When we are 
all summoned before the throne of God, we shall receive sentence 
according to our deserts? 

Shaikh Faizi left a Library of 4600 volumes, some of them 


+ 
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exquisitely copied with, what may be said to be, even unnecessary 
care and expense. Most of them were autographs of the respec- 
tive authors, or at least copied by their contemporaries. They 
were all transferred to the King’s Library, after being catalogued 
and numbered in three different sections. The first included 
Poetry, Medicine, Astrology, and Music; the second, Philosophy, 
Süfyism, Astronomy, and Geometry; and the third or lowest 
grade, included Commentaries, Traditions, Theology, and Law. 
«There were also 101 different copies of his poem, Nal-Daman. 
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APPENDIX. 


[The following Notes are reprinted from the old volume of 1849, 
with such additions and notes as were added to them by Sir H. 
Elliot in his private copy.] 


Norte A. 
On the capture of Nasíbín by means of Scorpions. 


The Nasibin,' mentioned in the text (suprà, p. 152), is the Nisibis 
of classical authors, the position of which, on the frontier of the 
Persian and Roman Empires, made its occupation of so níuch im- 
portance in the estimation of the contending parties, from tho time 
that Lucullus plundered it, till its capture by the Arabs, when it 
continued as frequent a source of contention between them and thp 
Greeks as between them and the Persians at a later period. It was 
surrounded by a treble inclosure of brick walls defended by a deep 
ditch, and was considered so impregnable that Asiatics, as will be 
presently seen, are fond of resorting to supernatural means to 
account for its capture. Sapor made three separate attacks upon 
the town a.n. 338, 346, 350, and the disappointed monarch, after 
uming his attacks abote sixty, eighty, and a hundred days, was 
repulsed each time with loss and ignominy;? but it was at last 
ceded to’ him by Jovian? in 363, and it remained henceforth with 


1 Mannert says the town is called Nisibin, or Nissabin, but neither mode of ortho- 
graphy is consistent with Abá-l Fid&. Vido Geogr. d. Aboulf. texte Arabe, p. 283. 

2 Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. iii. p. 189. 

3 In speaking of this humiliating treaty, Eutropius gives us a good notion of the 
political honesty of the Romans, by censuring Jovian for not immediately breaking 
the treaty, and renewing the war, as the Romans had done on all former ogeasions, 
immediately he had escaped from the dangerous position which had compelled 
him to conclude it.—Hitstor. Rom. Breviar., x. 17. The capitulation of Closter. 
Seven, during the Seven Years’ War, for a suspension of arms in the north of Germany, 
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the Persians (if we except two short intervals), as it had remained 
for the two previous centuries with the Romans, a strong bulwark 
against hostile encroachments. | 

On the third occasion of Sapor's attack, unusual means were 
resorted to, to obtain possession of the place. At the stated season 
‘of the melting of the snows in Armenia, the course of the river 
Mygdonius was, by the labour of the Persians, stopped below the 
town, and the waters were confined on every side by solid mounds 
of earth. On this artificial lake, a fleet of armed vessels, filled 
ewith soldiers and heavy engines of war, was launched, and the 
acoumulated pressure of the waters made a portion of the walls 
give way. Nevertheless, the monarch failed of success, and Nisibis 
retained its character as an inexpugnable stronghold.! 

Under one of his predecessors, Sapor L, the Sháhpür of the 
Persians, Mirkhond informs us that & miracle placed tho town iu 
the hands of the Persian Monarch. Wearied with the siego, Sháh- 
par commanded his army to unite in supplication to the Supreme 
Being for its conquest, and while they were imploring the aid of 
heaven, the wall fell down before them, and their faith and devotion 
received a signal reward.’ 

Nisibis is now but & small and insignificant place, with scarcely 
more than one hundred houses, but it is surrounded with ruins 
which attest its former magnificence.® 

The facts above related, with reference to the many obstinate 
defences of Nasibin, show how natural it was that a credulous 
Oriental writer should resort to the marvellous to account for such 


and the convention of El-Arish in 1800, for the evacuation of Egypt by the French 
armies, have called forth the opinion of modern jurists on the general questjon. 
* See Vattel, pp. 219, 231, 236; Wheaton’s Elements of International Law, vol. ii. 
pp. 120-122; Flassan's Histoire de la Diplomatie Française, tom. vi. pp. 97-107 ; 
and MM. de Koch and Schoell’s Histoire abrégé des Traités de Paix, tom. iii. pp. 
48, 50; v. 304, 311. 

1 Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. iii. p. 141. 

? Malcolm, History of Persia, vol. i. p. 77. After being taken by the Arabs, it fell 
to the arms of the Seljáks, Turkomans, Tartars, and Mughals.—Rampoldi, vol. iii. 
p. 869; vol. vi. p. 617. 

3 Jahdn-numd, p. 438. Niebuhr, Voyages, vol. ii. pp. 300—309. Compare also 
Mannert, Geographie d. Greich. und Róm., vol. v. ii. pp. 216-219. Ritter, Erdkunde 
von Asien, vol. vii. i. pp. 128-186. L Univers, Pitt. Asie, ix. Babylonie, 832. 
Enoy, Met, * Mesopotamia," 
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i 
unusual success as attended the arms of the Arabs in the seventeenth 
year of the Hijri. É 

The passage against which the captious opponent of 'Abdu-l Kadir 
took exception runs thus in the Tértkh-t Alft, in the Annals of the 
seventh year after the death of Muhammad. Very few of the 
Arabic historians notico tho circumstance recorded in it, nor do 
Ockley, Gibbon, or Marigny mention it." 

“The army of Islám sat eight months before the fort of Nasibin. 
Now, in and around that city, there were exceedingly large black 
scorpions, and no man who was bitten by them escaped with his 
life, The Arab General consequently gave orders that a thousand 
small jars should be filled with these reptiles, inclosed in loose 
mould around them, and that they should be thrown at night into 
the city by the engines. As the jars broke when they foll on the 
ground, the scorpions crawled out, and killod every one whom they 
stung. In the morning the garrison were so dispirited, and found 
themsolves reduced to such extreinities, that they could no longer 
hold the fort. Tho Musulmáns, taking advantage of their consterna- 
tion, made a sudden assault, broke open the gates, and slew several 
who had escaped the venom of the scorpions. It is said that in the 
time of Noshírwán, the fort of Nasibín was captured in precisely 
the same way." 

If we conour with the objector, and hesitate to receive this 
narrative as true, we may perhaps be able to explain it in some 
other more rational manner. In the first place, it may occur to us 
as not altogether improbable, that this story owes its origin to the 
use of the propelling machine called the **Scorpion," which we 
learn from Vegetius? was so called, because it threw small javelins 
with fine points which occasioned death. Others say because the’ 
darts were poisoned.? 

1 See Price, Retrospect, vol. i. p. 93. 

2 De re militari, iv. 32. 

3 Eschenburg, Manual, p. 644. See Smith's Dict. v. Tormentum. Sam. Pitiscus, 
Lexicon Antiquitatum Romanorum, in which the classical references are full, and 
Basil Fabor, Thesaurus Eruditionis Scholastica, v. Scorpio. In Grose's Antiquities, 
vol. i. p. 16, there is a diagram. Meyrick’s Antient Armour, vol. ii. p. 157, shows 
that a kind of cannon was also called a scorpion, called by the English a hand-cannon. 


The annals of Placentia for 1444 have “scorpione seu balistra," The quotations 
given do not bear out the fact of the scorpion being used solely for gunpowder, It 
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Later writers may have copied the statement, and put an interpre- 
tation upon it suited to their own comprehensions. It is to be 
observed that the Scorpion was used, even in Europe, as late as 
1428 4.».! 

There seems to be another way of accounting for this improbable 
story, if we reject the literal] meaning of the words, by supposing 
that a combustible composition, formed of some bituminous sub- 
stances, was used upon the occasion. We know from several 
excellent authorities, that for many years before tho invention of 

e gunpowder, such substances were used in warfare, and, what is still 
more remarkable, that the cases in which they were enveloped were 
known by the name of Scorpions. Casiri? gives us the following 
extract from an Egyptian Geographer, called Shahábu-d din,* who 
flourished about a.p. 1250.  * Bodies, in the form of Scorpions, 
bound round, and filled with nitrous powder, glide along, making a 
gentle noise, then they explode, and throw out flames.‘ But there 
are others which, cast into the air, stretch along like a cloud, roaring 
horribly as thunder roars, and on all sides vomiting out flames, they 
burst, and burn, and reduce to cinders whatever comes in their 
way." It is also a very curious coincidence, that the ancient Indian 
weapon, or rocket, called sataghnt, with the otymological meaning of 
the hundred-slayer, should also signify a Scorpion.* 

As there will be occasion again to allude to the early uso of gun- 
powder in the East, there is no need to dwell upon this passage 
from the Egyptian author with any referonce to that subject. It is 
merely adduced here, to show the undoubted use at an early period 
of a combustible called a Scorpion. à 

Now, it is remarkable that Dion Cassius, in speaking of the 

expedition of Alexander Severus against Atra, which was, close to 


may have been the old scorpio. In the Glossary he contradicts himself by saying 
scorpion is a ‘poisoned arrow”; but under scorpionarius, it is shown that it was a 
hand-weapon, as it is used by one man only. 

1 Muratori, Script. Ital., tom. xxi. 215. 2 Biblioth. Arab. Hisp. vol. ii. p. T. 

3 Berington gives his name as Ebn Fadhl, but that only shows his parentage.— 
Literary History of the Middle Ages, p. 438. [Seo Vol. III. supra, p. 673.] 

4 The early Crusaders used to describe the Greek fire as hissing through the air 
like serpents. , 

5 Different translations are given.— Hist. de l'Art, p. 67. 

6 See Wilson's Sanserit Dictionary, s.v. and Halhed's Code of Gentoo Laws, p. 111. 
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Nisibis, says that, in the last extremity, the Atreni defended them- 
selves by throwing naphtha! both upon the besiegers and upon 
their engines, by which they were burnt and destroyed. According 
to Price, naphtha was discharged in pots at Khwárizm.? 

Three hundred years before this, the same author tells us, that when 
Lucullus was besieging Tigranocerta, not fifty miles? from Nisibis, 
“the barbarians” defended themselves by throwing naphtha balls 
against the engines. ‘This substance is bituminous, and so in- 
flammable that it burns to ashes everything on which it impinges, 
nor is it easily extinguished by anything wet.” * 

Nor can we wonder that these noxious implements “fed with 
naphtha and asphaltus " should have been so frequently and so 
early used in Mesopotamia; for from the Persian Gulf to the 
Euxine, from the Dead Sea, where asphaltum floats on the water, 
to Baka on the Caspian, where naphtha streams spontaneously 
through the surface of the soil, and where a boiling lake emits 
constant flames, the whole country is impregnated with bituminous 
matter, which is especially abundant on the banks of the Tigris and 
Kuphrates‘—so that if the Scorpions alluded to by 'Abdu-l Kadir 


1 rò vdpba «b dopadrddes (Dionis Hist. Rom. lxxv. 11), “of which,” he addg, 
“I have already written"—alluding probably to the passage mentioned in the next 
paragraph of the text, 

2 Price, Retrospect, vol. ii. p. 516. 

3 Tacitus says thirty-seven miles.—Annal. xv. 4. 

4 Dionis, Fragmenta 178, cx Xiphilino, The same author, in his life of Caligula, 
tells us of that Emperor’s having a machine, which projected a stone, accompanied 
with thunderings and lightnings. 

> “Near pnto Bachu is a very strange ard wonderful fountain underground, out of 
which there springeth and issueth a marvellous quantity of black oyl.’—John Cart- 
wright's Preacher's Travels in Churchill, vol. vii. p. 731. See also Geffrey Duchet 
in Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 450. “ This oyle is blacke, and is called Nefte.” Properly 
Bagh cuh‘the mountain garden, according to P. de Valle, Letter 1v. in Pinkerton, 
vol ix. p. 46. Naphtha was sent as a present from Baghdad, anno 586.—Mod. 
Univer. Hist., vol. iii. p. 200; Weil, vol. iii. p. 418. 

9 Rich, Fundgruben des Orients, vol. iii. p. 161. See also respecting the immortal 
fire in Lycia, Plin. Nat. Hist. ii. 106. Salmasius, Hyzercitdat. Plinian, pp. 
244, 245; Beckmann’s notes to the treatise De Mirabilibus Auscultationibus, 
attributed to Aristotle (quoted sometimes as Pseudo-Arist.), p. 283; Marsden’s 
Marco Polo, p. 52; Fraser’s Mesop. and Assyria, p. 347; Jahdn-numd, vol..i. p. 566, 
li. p. 16; J. A. St. John's dnc. Greece, vol. iii. pp. 408-0; Hakluyj's Voyages, Navi- 
gations, etc., vol. ii. p. 682; Smith's Dict. Geog., p. 363; Drummond's Origines, . 
vol. i, p. 156. 
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were, combustible, there would be no great improbability in the 
narrative, 

But if we reject these solutions as too elaborate and remote, we 
must fall back upon the literal interpretation, and, improbable as it 
is, there are many reasons to encourage us to maintain that it is 
strictly true. 

In the first place, the application of living scorpions to such an 
improbable purpose would not be altogether a novel stratagem. 
The Táríkh-i Yamínt tells us, that Khalaf defended himself in the 

"fort of Ark! by throwing from his catapults wallets of snakes upon 
the besieging army. 

M. de Sacy,’ in abstracting the passage from the translation of 
Jarbadkhani, says, “ils lancoient sur les troupes de Hossain des 
oruches remplies de scorpions et de reptiles venimeux.” For this 
I can find no authority in the original; but Rashidu-d din also 
says in his Jdmi’u-t Tawdrtkh, that scorpions, as well as snakes, 
were used upon the occasion. At folio 8 of his History of Sultan 
Mahmúd we read: ' When Khalaf had borne down the ‘riders of 
crocodiles’ (nihang-sawar) and the footmen, he continued to harass 
the besiegers with crafty arts and stratagems. Wherever they 
established themselves, he, with slings and catapults, cast upon 
them pots full of snakes and scorpions, and their places of security 
he converted into places of ambush.” ° 

Aba-l Fidá, Mirkhond, and the Tabakát- Násirí have nothing on 
the subject. 

Cornelius Nepos and Justin inform us, that by means precisely 
similar Hannibal dispersed the superior fleet of Eumenes: 

* Imperavit (Hannibal) quam plurimas venenatas serpentes vivas 
colligi, easque in vasa fictilia conjici. Harum cum confecisset mag- 
nam multitudinem, die ipso, quo facturus erat navale prelium, 
classiarios convocat, hisque precipit, omnes ut in unam Eumenis 
regis concurrant navem, a ceteris tantum satis habeant se defen- 
dere; id facile illos serpentium multitudine consecuturos." * 

1 [The ark is the citadel or chief fort.] 

2 Nottees et Extraits, tom. iv. p. 338. 3 “az mdinan 4 eshdn makman mi-sdkht.” 

4 Cornelius Nepos, Hannibal, 10. See also Justin, Hist. Philipp., xxxii. 4. 


Serpentines came afterwards to be the name of a kind of cannon, “In a letter from 
the Master of the Knights Hospitallers at Jerusalem to the Pope on the siege of 
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Then again we find the Atreni, noticed above, making use of this 
very mode of defence against the troops of the Roman Emperor. 
Herodian says (and Gibbon? has declared his account of this reign 
to be rational and moderate, and consistent with the general history 
of the age), “They cast upon them large birds and poisonous 
animals? which fluttered before their eyes, and penetrated every 
part of their bodies that was exposed," 9 * 9 «so that more 
‘perished by these means than by direct attacks of the enemy." * . 

.rontinus also speaks of this mode of warfare in his book of 
stratagems ;° and we read of something like it being practised by“ 
the Soanes, a people of Colchis, near Caucasus, who endeavoured to 
suffocate, with poisonous exhalations, those enemies, with whom 
they could not contend in close combat ;* this was done at Nice in 
the first Crusade, and again at Antioch.’ At the sieges of Jotopata 


Rhodes by the Turks in 1480, we find colubrinis et serpentinis deturbant fatigantque. 
Colubripa, a culverine, is derived from coluber, like as the serpentine from serpentinus. 
This latter was made of copper, as in a deed, dated 1461, mention is made of a 
serpentine de cuivre.”—Meyrick, vol. ii. p. 207. These names must have been 
derived from the form of the mouth, 65. 288, as with the basilisk, the flying dragon. 
See quotations from Rymer, in “Artillery,” Penny Cyclop.; Ellis's Metrical Romances 
(Bohn), pp. 229, 307, 328, 310. There is an important passage about ducentos serpen- 
tes in Hist. de’ Artill., p.65; Bohn’s Chron. of the Crusades, pp. 196-7. See algo 
extract copied at p. 2 of Gloss. MS. Meyrick, Antient Armour, vol. i. p.71, translates 
this, 200 combustible serpents, etc. Dahadin, p. 166. 

1 This passage and the one given from Dion Cassius refer to the same expedition. 
We need not stay to inquire whether the difference of the accounts arises from 
omission or contradiction. 

2 See Decline and Fall, vol. i. p. 267. 

* The ióBoAv $uplàv refers most probably to scorpions, and though it must be 
confessed the use of idBoddy is ambiguous, yet, when coupled with 6mplàv, the 
poisonous nature of the missile is evident. 

t Herodiani, Histor. Roman, lib. iii. c. 9. A curious use of mangonels in throwing 
gold is recorded by Wassaf on 'Al&u-d din, and alluded to by Mir Khusru in 
Khavainu-l"Futih. [See supra, Vol. III. pp. 41, 158.] The infidels hurled on the 
Crusaders at Maarah “lapides, ignem, et plena apibus alvearia calcem quoque vivam, 
quanta poterant jaculabantur instantia, ut eas à muro propellerent."— Will. Tyr., lvii, 
c. 95 Mod, Univ. Hist., vol. iii. p. 247; Southey's Common-place Book, 4th series, p. 26 ; 
Mackay's Pop. Delusions, vol. ii. p. 27; Ano. Univ. Hist., vol, iv. p. 4. For throwing 
of carcases, see Froissart, vol. i. c. 50, c. 107. There are also instances of men and 
horses in Froissart, Camden says dead horses were thrown by the Turks at Negroponte. 
— rose, Antiquities, vol. i. p. 17. * 

5 Bex. Jul. Frontini, Sratagematio, lib. iv. o. 7; Ency. Met, Hist. Rom. Rep., p. 422. 

8 Strabo, Geograph. lib. xi. o. 2; D'Herbelot, v. Acrab. 

1 Michaud, vol. i. pp. 102-3, and pp. 131, 140. 
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and Jerusalem, dead bodies of men and horses were thrown by the 
war-machines on the besieged.’ 

, Moreover, we know from unquestionable testimony, that Scorpions 
abound so much in the neighbourhood of Nasibin as to bo the 
object of special remark by Oriental Geographers. 

Istakhri, or the author translated by Ouseley, speaking of Kurdan, 
close to Nasibin, says, “It produces deadly scorpions; and the hill 
on which it stands abounds in serpents, whose stings occasion 
death."* Abú-l Fidá, quoting Azizi, says, “At Nasibin there is an 

* abundance of white roses, but a red rose is not to be seon. There 
are also deadly scorpions."*  Edrísí also notices, in his goographical 
work, the deadly scorpions of Nasibin.‘ 

Taking, therefore, into consideration these concurrent testimonies 
to the fact of venomous reptiles being sometimes used in warfare, 
and to their abundance in the vicinity of Nasibin, we may pro- 
nounce in favour of 'Abdá-l Kadir and his Arab authorities, and 
declare him justified in exclaiming, * that he had not been-guilty 
of any fabrication, that he had seen the anecdote in books, and had 
written accordingly; and that, as the accuracy of his statement 
has been fully verified, he is, by God’s graco, relieved from the 
eharge of invention." 


Nore B. 
On Kusdár. 


A passage in the Téríkh-i Alfí, which speaks of Kusdár being 
‘near the dominions of Nésiru-d din Subuktigin,"? would seem to 
imply that Kusdár was a city of India, and it is so called by Abü-l 
Fidá and Kazwini. The compiler of the Téríkh-i Alfi copies the 
whole of his narrative, with only a few verbal alterations, from the 
Rauzatu-s Safá, but the first clause is an addition of his own, from 


1 Josephus, Bell. Jud. lib. iii. c. 7-9. 

2 Quseley's Oriental Geography, p. 66. [Mordtmann’s rendoring is, “ There are 
many deadly scorpions there; and tho hill of Mardín elose by abounds in serpents 
of the most deadly kind." —Das Buch der Lander, pp. 45, 47.] 

3 Géographie de Aboulféda, p. 283. 

4 Recueil d. Voy.et d. Mém., tom. vi. p. 150. See Quatremére’s Observations, Journ. 
des Sav., Jan., 1851. 

5 [See the old vol. of 1849, p. 163. The passage hardly seems to warrant the 
inference ‘drawn from it.] ; ; 
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which it appears that Kusdár was by him thought to be the, first 
city conquered in India; but as it was so remote from J aipaél’s 
possessions, it does not seem probable that its capture could have 
inspired him with such fear for his own safety as the text represents, 
nor is it proper at any period to place the borders of India so far to 
the west. The last instance of its being mentioned as a portion of 
India is where, in the second part of the Tdj’u-l Ma-dsir, it is said to 
have been included in the dominion of Shamsu-d din’ after his 
capture of Bhakkar. The name of this town is so differently spelt 
by different authors that it is not often easy to recognize it in its ' 
various disguises. Its position is sufficiently indicated by the 
Tértkh-t Yamíní? which, speaking of a period subsequent to that 
noticed in the text, tells us that when Mahmúd thought it necessary 
to chastise the Governor of Kusdar, because he would not pay his 
tribute, he gave out that ho was going on an expedition to, Hirat, 
and had marched as far as Bust on that route, in order to disguise 
his intention, when he suddenly turned off towards Kusdár, and 
camo so unexpectedly upon it, that the rebollious Governor came 
out and supplicated for pardon, and was reinstated after paying a 
considerable fine, as a penalty for his disobedience, 

Kusdár lies to the south of Bust, and is the present Khuzdar of. 
our maps, the capital of Jhálawán in Bilüchistán.? It is spelt both 
Jif and jaa, according to Abú-l Fidá, but both he and Sádik 
Isfahání prefer the formor. The latter, however, is the most usual 
mode of spelling it. 

Von Hammer * says that Wilken is correct in writing it Kasdár, 
but this is by no means authorized by either of the two Geographers 
mentioned above. Sadik Isfahání* spells it Kisdár, and Abü-l 
Fidá* Kusdar, and to his authority we must defer, as he is so very 


1 The Bahru-| Dulddn places K&bul in India. See also Reinaud's Memoire, 
pp. 12, 39, 176. ! 

2 Seo also Tdrikh-i Yamini, Lith. Ed. p. 316. 

3 Masson, Balochistan, Afghanistan, and Panjab, vol. ii. p. 41. There is a Kooshder 
in Burnes's map, between Kelat and Dadur, which may perhaps be tho place. The 
alteration of the first letter 1s suspicious, 

& Gemaldesaal der Lebensbeschreibungen, vol. iv. p. 106. 

6 Takwimu-l Bulddn, p. 122. 

8 Géographie de Aboulféda, Texte Arabe, pp. 848, 840. At page 384 Mekran is 
said to be in Hind. 
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careful in specifying the vowel-points. Briggs calls it in ono place 
Kandahar, in another Khoozdar! The Nubian Geographer calls it 
Kardán Fardan,? and Kazwini Kasrán Kasrin® M. Petis de la 
Croix calls it Custar, and M. Silvestre de Sacy Cosdar. 

When Ibn Haukal visited the valley of Sind, he found Kusdár 
under a separate government, and during the whole period of Arab 
occupation it was considered a place of importance. He describes 
it as a cify and district between Taran and Sind. Kusdar is fre- 
quently mentioned by Biládurí' He quotes an Arabic poet, who 

' thus rapturously speaks of its merits. 

‘‘Almonder has descended into his tomb at Kusdár, deprived of 
all commerce with people endowed with reason. 

«What a beautiful country is Kusdár! how distinguished its 
inhabitants! and how illustrious both for his worldly policy as well 
as his religious duties was the man who now lies buried in its 
Boil!"* 


Norz C. 
On Fire-worship in Upper India. 
Nizamu-d din Ahmad mentions no other event of Ibráhím's reign 
but the following: “Tho Sultán turned his face towards Hindú- 
ew 
stán, and conquered many towns and forts, and amongst them was 
a city' exceedingly populous, inhabited by a tribe of Khurásáni 
descent, whom Afrásiyáb had expelled from their native country. 9 € 
It was so completely reduced by the power and perseverance of tho 
Sultán, that he took away no less than 100,000 captives.” Abü-l Fidá 
and the Tabakdt-i Násirí ave silent. The Táríkh-i Alfí says, “Ibrahim 
next marched against Derápür in Hindüstán, a place which many 
great emperors found it impracticable to conquer. Several histories 
state that this place was inhabited by the descendants of the people 
of Khurásán, who for their disloyal and rebellious conduct had been 
1 Briggs’ Firishta, vol. i. pp. 10, 123. °? Geographia Nubiensis, pp. 64, 67, 68. 
3 Gildemeister, De rebus Indicis, p. 174. l , 
4 Notices et Extr. des MSS., tom. iv. pp. 332, 391. 
5 [See suprà, Vol. I. p. 118.] 
6 Reinaud, Fragments Arabes et Persans, p. 188. Compare also Pottinger, Travels 
in Belochistan, p. 36. ©. Ritter, Erdk. von Asien, vol. vi. part i. pp. 714, 716. 


Gildemeister, De rebus Indicis, pp. 25, 209. Wien Jahrbücher, no. lxxiii. p. 31. 
Mirchondi, Historia Gasnevidarum, p. 146. Massan’s Kelat, p. 377. 
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long before banished the country by Afrásiyáb, Emperor of Tuxán." 
The Muntakhabu-t Tawáríkh has nothing more on the subject than is 
contained in the Tabakdt-i Akbarí. The Rauzatu-s Safá is the same 
as the Táríkh-i Alfi, except that the former omits the name of the 
place. Firishta adds a few particulars not to be found in the others. 
He says :—‘ The King marched from thence to another town in the 
neighbourhood, called Deré, the inhabitants of which came originally 
from Khurásán, and were banished thither with their families by 
Afrásiyáb, for frequent rebellions. Here they had formed themselves 
into a small independent state, and, being cut off from intercourse P 
with their neighbours by a belt of mountains nearly impassable, had 
preserved théir ancient customs and rites by not intermarrying with 
any other people. The King, having with infinite labour cleared a 
road for his army over the mountains, advanced towards Derá, which 
was well fortified. This placo was remarkable for a fine lake of water 
about one parasang and a half in circumference, the waters of which 
did not apparently diminish, either from the heat of the weather or 
from being used by tho army. At this place the King was overtaken 
by the rainy season; and his army, though greatly distressed, was 
compelled to remain before it for three months. But as soon as the 
rains abated, he summoned the town to surrender and acknowledge 
the faith. Sultán Ibréhim’s proposal being rejected, he renewed the 
siege, which continued some woeks, with great slaughter on both sides. 
'The town, at length, was taken by assault, and the Muhammadans 
found in it much wealth, and 100,000 persons, whom they carried 
in bonds to Ghazní. Some timo after, the King accidentally saw one 
of those unhappy men carrying a heavy stone, with great difficulty 
and labour, to a palace which he was then building. This exciting 
his pity, he commanded the prisoner to throw it down and leave it 
there, at the same time giving him his liberty. This stone happened 
to be on the public road, and proved troublesome to passengers, but 
as the King’s rigid enforcement of his commands was universally 
known, no one attempted to touch it. A courtier one day having 
stumbled with his horse over the stone, took occasion to mention it 
to the King, intimating that he thought it would be advisable to 
have it removed. To which the King replied, ‘I commanded it to 
be thrown down and left there; and there it must remain as a monu- 
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ment af the calamities of war, and to commemorate my sense of its 
evils. It is better for a king to be pertinacious in the support even 
of an inadvertent command than that he should depart from his 
royal word.’ The stone accordingly remained where it was; and 
was shown as a curiosity in the reign of Sultán Bairám several’ 
years afterwards." 

The position of this place is very difficult to fix.  Firishta says 
that in the year 472 n. Ibráhím marched in person to India, and 
conquered portions of it never before visited by the Musulmáns. 
fie extended his conquests to Ajodhan, now called Pattan Shaikh 
Farid Shakr Ganj. He then went to Rüdpál, situated on the summit 
of a steep hill, which a river embraced on three sides, and which 
was protected by an impervious wood, infested by serpents. He 
then marched to Dera, which Briggs seems to place in the valley of 
the Indus, because he adds in a note, * Derá seems a common name 
in the vicinity of Multan for a town." The reading of the Táríkh-i 
Alfi with respect to the two first places is much the most probable, 
—namely, a fort in the country of Jad’ and Damál. 

The Rauzaiu-s Safá does not mention the first place, and speaks 
of the second as if it were on the sea-shore. The third place he does 
nowname. In Firishta it is Derá, and in the Táríkh-i Alfi Derápür. 
This would seem to be the place called. Derabend, near Torbela, on 
the Upper Indus.? It is possible that the Dehrá of Dehrá Dan may 
be meant; but, though the belt of mountains, the inaccessible 
jungle, the seclusion of the inhabitants, and the identity of name, 
are in favour of this supposition, we are at a loss for the inex- 
haustible lake and the impregnability of the position. 

All the authors, however, who mention the circumstance, whether 
they give the name or not, notice that the inhabitants were banished 


1 This country is frequently mentioned by the early historians. It lios between 
the Indus and the Jailam, and is the Ayud of the old travellers. It is the old 
Sanskrit name, and occurs in the Puranic lists, and on the Allahabad pillar, under 
the name of Yaudheya. Wilford says it is the Hud of the Book of Esther. It 
occurs also in the marginal legend of the reverse of the Bactro-Pehlevi Coins. See 
Journ. As. Soc, Bengal, vol. vi. p. 973; As. Researches, vol. viii. p 349; Lassen, 
Zeitschrift f. d. K. d. Morgenlandes, vol. iii. p. 196. 

2 Vigne, Kashmir, vol. i. p. 122. See also Abbot's paper on Nikaia, Journ. As. 
Soc. Bengal, 1852. f 
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by Afrásiyáb; and this concurrent tradition respecting their expulsion 
from Khurásán seems to indicate the existence of a colony of fire- 
worshippers in these hills, who preserved their peculiar rites and 
customs, notwithstanding the time which had elapsed since ‘their 
departure from their native country. d 

Putting aside the probability, which has frequently been specu- 
lated upon, of an original connexion between the Hindú religion 
and the worship of fire,' and the derivation of the name of Magadha 
from the Magi, there is much in the -practical worship of the 
Hindás, such as the hom, the gáyatrí, the address to the sun? at the 
time of ablution, the prohibition against insulting that luminary by 
indecent gestures, ?—all which would lead an inattentive observer 
to conclude the two religions to bear a very close resemblance to 
one another. It is this consideration which should make us very 
careful in receiving the statements of the early Muhammadan writers 
on this subject; and the use of the word Gabr, to signify not 
only, especially, a fire-worshipper, but, generally, an infidel of any 
denomination, adds to the probability of confusion and inaccuracy.‘ 

Khusrü, in the Khazdint-l Futüh (p. 76), calls the sun the kibla of 
the Hindüs, and it is quite evident that throughout his works Gabr 
is used as equivalent to Hindú. In one passage he speaks of the 
Gabrs as worshippers both of stones and fire. 

European scholars have not been sufficiently attentive to this 
double use of the word, and all those who have relied upon M. Petis 


1 Cale. Rev. vol. xxi. pp. 107, 128; Mod. Trav., India, vol. i. p. 120; Rampoldi, 
viii. n. 39; Mickle's Camoens, p. 356; Dr. Cox's Sacred Hist. and Biog., p. 120; 
R. P. Knight's Symbolic Language, ** Fire.” 

2 See Wilson, Rig- Veda, Pref. pp. 28, 29, and /ndez, voce “ Agni”; Elphinstone's 
India, vol. i. p. 78; also Lucian's description of the circular dance peculiar to Indian 
priests, in which they worship the sun, standing with their faces towards tho east. 
—De Saltatione, See also Bohlen, Das alte Indien, vol. i. pp. 137, 146; Ersch and 
Grüber, Encyclopádie der Wissenschaften und Künste, art. Indien, pp. 166, 172; 
Drummond's Origines, vol. iii. p. 430. 

3 Hesiod enables us to disguise it in a,learned language, 

Mnd dvr’ HeAloio rerpaupéyos dpbds Ópixew. 
Op. et Dt. v. 612. 
See also Menu, iv. 52; Rdmdyana, ii. 59; Bohlen, Das alte Ind., vol. i. p. 189; 
Akhidket Jaldli, p. 293. 

4,“ A Christian is called amongst them Gower, that is, unbeleever and uncleane, 
esteéming all to be infidels and pagans which do not believe as they do, in their 
false, filthie prophets, Mahomet and Murtezalli.”-—A, Jenkins, Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 891. 
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de la Oroix’s translation of Sharafu-d din, have considered that, at 
the period of Tímür's invasion, fire-worship prevailed most exten- 
sively in Upper India, because Gabr is used throughout by the 
historians of that invasion to represent the holders of a creed 
oppósed to his own, and against which his rancour and oruelty 
were unsparingly directed. There is distinct mention in the Matla’u-s 
Sa'dain of fire-worshippers, as distinct from the Hindüs; and the 
Kashmirians, according to Firishta, wero fire-worshippers at tho time 
of the Muhammadan invasion.! The men of Deogír are ralled fire- 
worshippers in the TárfkA-$ "Aláí. 

, But though the word is used indiscriminately, there are certain 
passages in which it is impossible to consider that any other class 
but fire-worshippers is meant. Thus, it is distinctly stated in Tímür's 
Memoirs, and by Sharafu-d din, that the people of Tughlikpür? 
believed 4n the two principles of good and evil in the universe, and 
acknowledged Ahrimdn and Yezdan (Ormuzd). The captives mas- 
sacred at Loni? are said to have been Magians, as well as Hindás, 
and Sharafu-d din states that the son of Safi the Gabr threw 
himself into the fire, which he worshipped.* 

We cannot refuse our assent to this distinct evidence of the 
exéstence of fire-worshippers in Upper India as late as the invasion 
of Timar, a.n. 1898-9. There is, therefore, no improbability that 
the independent tribe which had been expelled by Afrásiyáb, and 
practised their own peculiar rites, and whom Ibrahim tho Ghazni- 
vide attacked in a.n. 1079, were & colony of fire-worshippers from 
Tran, who, if the date assigned be true, must have left their native 
country before the reforms effected in the national creed by Zoroaster. 

Indeed, when we consider the constant intercourse which had 
prevailed from the oldest time between Persia and India,’ it is 


1 Briggs, vol. iv. p. 449. 

2 [See suprà, Vol. III. pp. 481 and 494, and seo the Editor's note upon this 
passage at page 606 of Vol. III. A further instance of the confusion of Br&hmanical 
and Zoroastrian institutions may be found at p. 030, suprà, where Bad&üni, in 
treating upon Parsi fire-worship, declares the Hindú fom to be “a ceremony derivod 
from fire-worship,’’ evidently meaning Zoroastrianism. ] 

3 [See suprà, Vol. III. pp. 436 and 497.] Price’s Chronological Retrosp. of Mah. 
Hist., vol, iii. p. 254. 

4 [See vol. ILI. p. 606.] 

5 Troyer, Rdjd Tarangint, vol. ii, p. 441. 
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surprising that we do not find more unquestionable instances ef the 
persecuted fire-worshippers seeking an asylum in Northern India as 
well as in Gujarat. The instances in which they are alluded to 
before this invasion of Timur are very rare, and almost always so 
obscurely mentioned as to leave some doubt in the mind whether 
foreign ignoranee of native customs and religious rites may not 
have given a colour to the narrative. 

The evidence of the Chinese traveller, Hiuen-thsang, to the 
existence of sun-worship at Multan in 640 A.D., is very decisive. 
He found there a “temple of the sun, and an idol erected to repre- 
sent that grand luminary,” with dwellings for the priests, and 
reservoirs for ablution ;' yet ho says the city was inhabited chiefly 
by men of the Bráhmanical religion. A few centuries before, if 
Philostratus is to be believed, Apollonius, after crossing the Indus, 
visited the temple of the sun at Taxila, and Phraotes, the chief of 
the country, describes the Indians as in a moment of joy “snatching 
torches from the altar of the sun," and mentions that he himself 
never drank wine except ‘when sacrificing to the sun.” After 
crossing the Hyphasis, Apollonius goes to a place, which would 
seem to represent Jwala Mukhi, where they “worship fire” and 
“ sing hymns in honour of the sun."? When the Arabs arrivedvin 
the valley of the Indus, they found the same temple, the same idol, 
the same dwellings, the same reservoirs, as had struck the Chinese, 
but their description of the idol would lead us to suppose that it was 
a representation of Budh. Bírüní, however, whose testimony is 
more valuable than that of all other Muhammadans, as he was fully 
acquainted with the religious system of the Hindüs, plainly tells us ? 
that the idol of Multan was called Adtiya,‘ because it was conse- 
crated to the sun, and that Muhammad bin Kasim, the first invader, 
suspended a piece of cow’s flesh from its neck, in order to show his 


1 Journal Asiatique, 4th series, tom. viii. p. 298, and Foe Koue Ki, p. 393. 

? Philostrati Vita Apollonii, lib. ii. capp. 24, 32, lib. iii. cap. 14, ed. G. Olearius 
(Leip. 1709), pp. 77, 86, 103; Hist. Sikhs (Cale. 1846), p. 20. e 

3 M Reinaud, Fragments Arabes et Persana, p. 141. 

4 See Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. i.p. 761; Anthologia Sanscritica, 
p. 172; .4s. Res., vol. i. p. 263; Vans Kennedy, Ancient and Hindu Mythology, 
p. 349. 
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xontegmpt of the superstition of the Indians, and to disgust them 
with this double insult to the dearest objects of their veneration.! 
Shortly before Bírüni wrote, we have another instance of this 
tendency to combine the two worships. In the message which 
Jaipál sent to Násiru-d din, in order to dissuade him from driving 
the Indians to desperation, he is represented to say, according to the 
Tártkh-i Alfí: “The Indians are accustomed to pile their property, 
wealth, and precious jewels in one heap, and to kindle it with the 
E which they worship. Then thoy kill their women and children, 
and with nothing left in the world they rush to their last onslaught, 
' and die in the field of battle, so that for their victorious enemies the 
only spoil is dust and ashes.” The declaration is a curious one in 
the mouth of a Hindú, but may perhaps be considered to indicate 
the existence of a modified form of pyrolatry in the beginning of 
the eleventh century. The practice alluded to is nothing more than 
the Jauhar, which is so frequently practised by Hinds in despair, 
and was not unknown to the nations of antiquity. Sardana- 
palus performed it, on the capture of Babylon. ‘‘ He raised a large 
pyre in his palace, threw upon it all his wealth in gold, silvor, and 
royal robes, and then placing his concubines and eunuchs on it, he, 
they, and the entire palace were consumed in the flames.”* The 
Saguntines did the same, when their city was taken by Hannibal ;? 
Juba also had prepared for a Jauhar,' and Arrian gives us an account 
of one performed by the Bráhmans, without noticing it as a practico 
exclusively observed by that class. The peculiarity of the relation 
consists in Jaipal’s declaration that the Indians worshipped the fire, 
not in the fact of their throwing their property and valuables into it. 
The practice of self-cremation also appears to have been common at 


a 

1 There is nothing in the various origins ascribed to the name of Multan which 
gives any colour to the supposition that the city was devoted to the worship of the 
sun; nor is there anything at present to indicate that worship. See Lassen, /ndische 
Alterthumskunde, vol. i. p. 99; Zeitschrift f. d. K. d. Morg., vol. iti. p. 196; Tod, 
vol. i. pp. 69, 119; Reinaud’s Mém., pp. 98, 100. The universality of Sun-worship 
is shown in Squier's Serpent Symbol in America, and Macrob. Saturn, i. c. 22. 

? Diodorus Siculus, ii. 27. 3 Polybius, iii. 17; Livy, xxi. 14. 

4 Merivale, vol. ii. p. 378; Cox's Sacred Hist. and Biog., p. 242. 

5 De Expedit. Alex., vi.7. See also Ency. Metr., * Rom Rep." and ** Greece "' ; 
Herod. on the Syrians; Q. Curtius, ix. 14; Niebuhr's Lectures, vol. ii. pp. 82, 159, 247, 
269; Michaud’s Crusades, vol. i. p. 429; Layard’s Nineveh, vol. ii. p. 218; Arnold, 
vol. iii. pp. 66, 429; Mod. Univ. Hist., vol. iii. p. 195, xi. p. 63. 
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an earlier period; and there were conspicuous instances of it when 
foreign nations first became acquainted with India. One’ occurs 
in Vol. IL. p. 27, where this very Jaipál, having no opportunity of 
dying in the field of battle, committed himself to the flames. Other 
histories tell us that it was then a custom amongst the Hindüs that 
a king who had been twice defeated was disqualified to reign, and 
that Jaipál, in compliance with this custom, resigned his crown to 
his son, lighted his funeral pyre with his own hands, and perished 
in the flames. The Greeks and Romans were struck with the 
instances which they witnessed of the same practice. Oalanus, who 
followed the Macedonian army from Taxila, solemnly burnt himself 
in their presence at Pasargade, being old and tired of his life! 
Zarmanochegas, who accompanied the Indian ambassadors sent by 
a chief, called Porus, to Augustus, burnt himself at Athens, and 
directed the following inscription to be engraved on his sepulchral 
ponument:—' Here lies Zarmanochegas, the Indian of Bargosa, 
who deprived himself of life, according to a custom prevailing among 
his countrymen.” * 

Strabo correctly observes, on the authority of Megasthenes, that 
suicide is not one of the dogmas of Indian philosophy; indeed, it is 
attended by many spiritual penalties :* and even penance which eny 
dangers life is prohibited.‘ There is a kind of exception, however, 
in favour of suicide by fire and water, but then only when age, or in- 
firmity, makes life grievous and burdensome. The former has of late 
years gone quite out of fashion, but it is evident that in ancient times 


there were many devotees ready to sacrifice themselves in that mode. 


Quique suas struxere pyras, vivique calentcs 
Conscendére rogos. Proh! quanta cst gloria genti 
Injecisse manum fatis, vitáque repletos , 

Quod superest, donasse Diis. 


Pharsalia, iii, 240. 

1 Diodorus Sic. xvii. 107; Valerius Max. I. viii. Eztern. 10; Cicero, Tuso. ii. 22 ; 
Grier, 108, Index, v. **Calanus" ; Elphinstone's India, vol. i. pp. 90, 461, 462, 471. 

3 Suetonius, Augustus, 21; Strabo, Qyograph. xv.1; Valentyn, vol. i. p. 60; 
Ritter, Erdk., vol. iv. part 1, p. 489. 

3 Rhode, Religtose Bildung der Hindus, vol. i. p. 451; Bohlen, Das aite Indien, 
vol. i. pp. 286-290 ; C. Müller, Frag. Hist. Gree. p. 139; his Scrip. rerum Al. mag. 
pp. 51, 57. 

* See Wilson's note to Mill's British India, vol. ii. p. 417. 

5 Colebrooke, Astatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 256; where an instance is adduced 
from the Raghuvansa and Rámdyana. 
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4. was, therefore, a habit sufficiently common amongst the Indians 

of that early period, to make Lucan remark upon it as a peculiar 
glory of that nation. All this, however, may have occurred with- 
out any reference to fire as an object of worship; but the speech 
of Jaipál, if not attributed to him merely through Muhammadan 
ignoranoe, shows an unquestionable devotion to that worship. 

But to continue, Istakhrí, writing a century earlier than this 
transaction, says, “Some parts of Hind and Sind belong to Gabrs, 
but a greater portion to Kafirs and idolaters; a minute description 
$f these plicgs would, therefore, be unnecessary and unprofitable.” ! 
Here, evidently, the fire-worshippers are alluded to as a distinct 
class; and these statements, written at different periods respecting 
the religious creeds of the Indians, seem calculated to impart a 
further degree of credibility to the specific assertions of Sharafu-d 
din, Khondamír, and the other historians of Timar’s expedition to 
India. But the people alluded to by them need not have been 
colonies of refugees, flecing from Muhammadan bigotry and per- 
secution. There are other modes of accouhting for their existence 
in these parts. They may have been Indian converts to the 
doctrine of Zoroaster, for we read that not only had he secret 
communication with the Brahmans of India,’ but whon his religion 
was fully established, he endeavoured to gain proselytes in India, 
and succeeded in converting a learned Brahman, called T’chengri- 
ghatchah by Anquetil du Perron,’ who returned to his native country 
with a great number of priests. Firdüsí tells us that Isfandiy dx 


1 Ouseley's Oriental Geography, p. 146. 

2 Bactrianus Zoroastres, cum superioris Indie secreta fidentius penetraret, ad 
nemorosam quamdam venerat solitudinom, cujus tranquillis silentiis præcelsa Brach- 
manorum ingenia potiuntur: eorumque monitu rationes mundani motus et siderum, 
purosque sacrorum ritus, quantum colligere potuit, eruditus, ex his, quie didicit, 
aliqua sensibus Magorum infudit.—Ammian. Marcell. Julianus, xxiii. 6, 33. See 
Ane. Univ. Hist., vol. iv. p. 301; Guigniant’s Notes to Creuzer’s Religions, tom. i. 
pp. 689, 690. 

d Zendavesta, vol. i. ch. 2, p. 70. 

4 He is said, according to the Zinatu-t Tawdrikh, to have been the first convert 
made by Zoroaster, and Gusht&sp, his father, was persuaded by the eloquence of the 
prince to follow his example. The king ordered twelve thousand cow-hides to be 
tanned fine, in order that the precepts of his new faith might be engrossed upon 
them, In this respect what a contrast is there to Hindú exclusiveness! The Pandits 
withheld their sacred books from Col. Polier, for fear that he should bind them in calf- 
skin. Polier, Mythologie des Indous, tom. ii. p.,224; Ovid, Fasti, i. 629 ; Riley, p. 40. 
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induced the monarch of India to renounce idolatry and adopt fire- ` 
worship, insomuch that not a Brahman remained in the idol-temples. 
A few centuries afterwards, we have indisputable testimony to the 
general spread of these doctrines in Kabul and the Panjab. The 
emblems of the Mithraic! worship so predominate on the coins of 
the Kanerkis, as to leave no doubt upon the mind that it was the 
state-religion of that dynasty.’ 

Ritter entertains the supposition, that as the Khilji family came 
from the highlands which afforded a shelter to this persecuted race, 
they may have had a leaning to these doctrines, and ‘he offers a 
suggestion, that the new religion which 'Aláu-d djn wished to pro- 
mulgate may have been that of Zoroaster, and that this will account 
for the Panjab and the Doáb being full of his votaries at the time 
of Timtr’s invasion. But this is a very improbable supposition, 
and he has laid too much stress upon the use of the word Gabr, 
which, if taken in the exclusive sense adopted by him, would show 
not only that these tracts were entirely occupied by fire-worshippers, 
but that Hindüs were to be found in very fow places in either of 
them. 

After this time, we find little notice of the provalence of fire- 
worship in Northern India; and its observers must then have 
been exterminated, or they must have shortly after been absorbed 
into some of the lower Hindú communities. Badáüní, however, 
mentions the destruction of fire-altars one hundred years later by 
Saltan Sikandar in a.m. 910. It may not be foreign to this part 
of the inquiry to remark, that Abü-l Fazl speaks of the Gubree 
language as being one of the thirteen used in the sába of Kabul 
(Ain-t Akbari, vol. ii. p. 1263). The Gubree language is also men- 
tioned in Babar. There is a “Gubber” hill and pass not far from 
Bunnoo, inhabited by the Battani tribe; and on the remotest 
borders of Rohilkhand, just under the hills, there is a tribe called 


1 Using this word in its usual, though not proper, acceptation. The real Mithraic 
worship was a fusion of Zoroastrianism and Chaldaism, or the Syrian worship of 
the sun. See the authorities quoted in Guizot’s and Milman’s notes to Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, vol, i. p. 340; Ano. Univ. Hist., vol. iv. pp. 160, 157. 

2 Lassen, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. ix. p. 456, and H. T. Prinsep, Note on the 
Histor, Results from Bactrian Coins, p. 106. 

3 See Ritter, Erdkunde von Asien, vol. iv. part 1, pp. 577-79. 
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Gobrí, who retain some peculiar customs, which seem to have no 
connexion with Hindú superstition. They are said to have ‘preceded 
the present occupants of the more cultivated lands to the south-of 
the Taráí, and may possibly be the descendants of some of the 
Gabrs who found a refuge in Upper India. The namo of Gobrí 
would certainly seem to encourage the notion of identity, for the 
difference of the first vowel, and the addition of a final one, offer 
no obstacle, any more than they do in the name of Gobryas, who 
gave information to Socrates on the subjeot of the Persian religion, 
' and is expressly declared by Plato to be an avp uáryos. According 
to J. Cunningham, there is a wild tribe called Magyas between 
Malwa and Gujarát, who are used as shikárís. They are supposed 
to have been fire-worshippers, but they have no pyrolatrous obser- 
vances ££ present. 

There is another inferior Hindú tribe, to tho west of the upper 
Jumna, and in the neighbourhood of the Tughlikpar mentioned 
above, who, having the name of Magh, and proclaiming themselves 
of foreign extraction (inasmuch as they are descendants of Rájá 
Mukhtesar, a Sarsuti Brahman, King of Mecca, and matornal grand- 
father of Muhammad ! 1)? would seem to invite the attention of any 

v 


1 Plato, Axiochus, Tauchnitz, vol. viii. p. 204. The same namo is common in 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Justin, and other authors, who deal in Persian History. The 
warmth of an Irish imagination ascribes to the Greeks a still greater perversion of 
the original word. i 

* Hyde,” says the enthusiastic O’Brien, **was the only one who had any idea of 
the composition of Cabiri, when he declared it was a Persian word somewhat altered 
from Gabri or Guebri, and signifying fire-worshippers. It is true that Gabri now 
stands for fire-worshippers, but that is only because they assumed to themselves this 
title, which belonged to another order of their ancestors. The word is derived from 
gabh, a smith, and ér, sacred, meaning the sacred smiths, and Cabiri being only a 
perversion of it, is of course in substance of the very same import. * * * €* Gobhan 

- Saer means the sacred poet, or the Freemason Sage, one of the Gucbhres, or Cabiri." 
— Round Towers of Ireland, pp. 364, 386. Sce Journ. Roy. As. Koc., vol. xi. pp. 134-6. 

2 Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. vii. p. 754. 

3 See Quatremére’s observations in the Journal des Savants, January, 1861. 
This is not at all an uncommon paternity for the lower tribes to assume. There is 
nothing in which Hindi ignorance is more betrayed, than in those silly attempts to 
enrol the false prophet amongst their native heroes. See especially Wilford's absurd. 
and dirty story, showing how Muhammad was of Brahmanical descent. (4s. Res. vol. ix. 
p. 160.) Wilson considers that the story was manufactured especially for Wilford, but 
it is traditionally current among the ignorant in some parts of Upper India. (Note to 
Mills India, vol. ii. p. 176.) The reputed Brahmanical origin of Akbar is more reason- 
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inquirer after the remnant of the stock of Magians; but all their 
customs, both religious and social, are of the Hindü stamp, and 
their only peculiarity consists in being the sole caste employed in 
the cultivation of mendhé (Lawsonia inermis). 


Norz D. 
On the knowledge of Sanskrit by Muhammadans. 


It is a common error to suppose that Faizi (v. p. 479) was the 
first? Muhammadan who mastered the difficulties of the Sanskrit, — 
that language, “of wonderful structure, more perfect than Greek, 
more copious than Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either.” 

Akbar’s freedom from religious bigotry, his ardent desire for the 
cultivation of knowledge, and his encouragement of every kind of 


able, inasmuch as it can be attributed to gratitude, and is not opposed to the doctrine 
of transmigration; but why Muhammad should also’ be chosen, whose votaries have 
proved the most unrelenting persecutors of Hinds, can only be ascribed to the 
marvellous assimilating powers of their mental digestion, fostered by the grossest 
credulity and ignorance of past events, which can, as Milton says, “corporeal to 
incorporeal turn,” aud to that indiscriminate craving after adaptation, which induces 
them even now to present their offerings at the shrines of Mubammadans, whose 
only title to saint is derived from tho fact of their having’ despatched hundreds of 
infidel and accursed Hind4s to the nethermost pit of Hell. 

1 Sde also Shea and Troyer, Dabistan, vol. i. pp. e. exxv.; Asiatic Researches 
vol. ix. pp. 74, 81, 212, vol. xi. p. 76, vol. xvi. p. 15; Dr. Bird, Journ. As. Soc. 
Bombay, no. ix. p. 186; Rammohun Roy, Translation of the Veds, pp. 29, 73, 109- 
118; Malcolm, History of Persia, vol. i. pp. 488-494; Wilson, Vishnu Purana, 
pp. xl. 84, 397; North British Review, no. ii. p. 376; Klaproth, Mémoires Relatifs a 
? Asie, tom. ii. p. 81; Ouseley, Travels in Persia, vol. i. pp. 102-146; Ritter, 
Erdkunde von Asien, vol. iv. pt. 1, pp. 489, 574, 614-619; Rhode, Religiose Bildung 
der Hindus, vol. i. p. 42, vol. ii. p. 290; Moor's Hindu Pantheon, pp. 290-302; 


Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, vol. i. pp. 30, 149, 153, 188, 217; F. Creuzer,' 


Symbolik und Mythologie, vol. i. pp. 518-624; Reinaud's Mémoire sur i Inde, passim ; 
Reinaud's Fragments Arabes et Persans, p. 46; Elphinstone’s History of India, 
vol. i. pp. 78, 90, 461-2, 471, 489; Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1849, pp. 1056-7; 1862, p. 447; Journ. Roy. Asiatic Society, vol. xii. pp. 26, 27; 
Calcutta Review, vol. xxi. p. 160, vol. xxv. p. 45; Groto's Greece, vol. iv. p. 299, 
vol. v. p. 397; J. H. Hottingeri Thesaurus Philologicus seu Clavis Scriptura, 1649, 
p.66; Buxtorf, Lex., p. 704; Mod. Trav. in India, vol. i. p. 146, vol. iv. pp. 201 
to 206; Tod, vol. i. pp. 102, 112, 217, 282; Fergusson’s Ane. Arch. Hind. p. 6; 
R. S. Poole's Hore Egyptiaca, p. 205; Cory’s Ancient Fragments, p. 272; Maisey's 
Report on Sanchi Topes, Note B; Cunningham’s Bhilsa Topes, 

* Elphinstone’s History of India, vol. ii. p. 317 ; Biographical Dictionary, L. U. K., 
vol. i.p. 583; Dowe Hindostan, vol. i. p. 6; Briggs, vol. iv. p. 451. Gladwin 
mentions translations made before the time of Akbar in the Ain-i Akbari, vol, i. 
p. 108, vol. ii. p. 168. 
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learning, and especially his regard for his Hindú subjects, imparted 
& Stimulus to the cultivation of Indian.literature, such as had never 
preveiled under any of his predecessors. Hence, besides Faizi, we 
have amongst the Sanskrit translators of his reign 'Abdu-l Kadir, 
Nakib Khan, Mullá Shih Muhammad, Mullá Shabri, Sultan Haji, 
Haji Ibrahim, and others. In some instances it may admit of doubt, 
whether the translations may not have been made from versions 
previously done into Hindi, oral or written. The word Hindi is 
ambiguous when used by a Muhammadan of that period. Nizámu-d 
din Ahmad, for instance, says that 'Abdu-1 Kadir translated several 
works from the Hindi. Now, we know. that he translated, amongst 
other works, the Rdmdyana and the Singhdsan Battísí! It is much, 
more probable that these were in the original Sanskrit, than in 
Hindi. 'Abdu-l Kadir and Firishta tell us that the Mahd-bhdrata 
was translated into Persian from the Hindi, the former? ascribing 
the work chiefly to Nakib Khan, the lattor to Faizi® Here again 
there is every probability of the Sanskrit being meant. In another 
instance, 'Abdu-l Kadir tells us that he was called upon to translate 
the Atharva Veda from the Hindi, which he excused himself from 
doing, on account of the excecding difficulty of the style and ab- 
spruseness of meaning, upon which the task devolved upon Haji 
Ibrahim Sirhindi, who accomplished it satisfactorily. Here it is 
evident that nothing but Sanskrit could have been meant‘ But 
though the knowledge of Sanskrit appears to have been more 
generally diffused at this time, it was by no means the first occasion 
that Muhammadans had become acquainted with that language. 
Even if we allowed that they obtained the abridgment of the 
.Pancha Tantra, under the name of Fables of Bidpai, or Hiiopadesa, 


1 [See supra, pp. 513 and 639.] 

2 His account, which will be seen at p. 637, is very confüsed, and it is not easy to 
gather from it what share each of the coadjutors had in the translation. The same 
names are given in the Ain-¢ Akbari; Sprenger's Bibl., pp. 69, 63. 

3 The author of the Siyaru-1 Muta-akhkhirin (vol. i.) ascribes it to "Abdu-l Kadir 
and Shaikh Muhammad Sultan Thanesari. The name of the translator is not mon- 
tioned in. Abá-l Fazl’s preface, but the work is said to have been done by several 
men of both religions. 

4 In the 'Ashika and Nuh-sipahr of Amir Khusrá there are two important passages, 
showing that in the former Hindi means Sanskrit; and Amir Khusrá in the same 
work says that he himself had a knowledge of the language. 
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t 
through the medium of the Pehlevi, there are other facts which ` 
make it equally certain that the Muhammadans had attained a 
correct knowledge of the Sanskrit not long after the establishment 
of their religion; evon admitting, as was probably the case, that 
most of the Arabic translations were made by Indian foreigners 
resident at Baghdád. 

In the Khalifate of Al-Mámün, the Augustan age of Arabian 
literature, the treatise? of Muhammad bin Müsa on Algebra, which 
was translated by Dr. Rosen in 1831, and the medical treatises of 
Mikah and Ibn Dahan, who are represented to be Indians; show 
that Sanskrit must have been well known at that time; and oven 
‘before that, the compilations of Charaka and Susruta* had been 
translated, and had diffused a general knowledge of Indian medicine 
amongst the Arabs. From the very first, we find them paying 
particular attention to this branch of science,*and encouraging, the 
profession of it so much, that two Indians, Manka and Salih by 
name,—the former of whom translated a treatise on poison into 
Persian,—held appointments as body-physicians at the Oourt of 
Hárünu-r Rashid.’ The Arabians possessed during the early periods 
of the Khalifate several other Indian works which had been trans- 
lated into Arabic, somo on astronomy,’ some on music,’ some on 
judicial astrology, some on interpretation of dreams,” some on the 
religion and theogony of the Hindas,"° some on their sacred serip- 


1 See Mémoire prefixed to S. de Sacy’s edition of Calilah wa Dimnah, Paris, 1816. 
See also Biographie Universelle, tom. xxi. p. 471. 

2 Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, vol. ii. pp- 444-600. 

3 Biographical Dictionary, L. U. K., vol, ii. p. 242. 

4 Diez, Analecta Medica, pp. 126-140. 

$ Journal of Education, vol. viii. p. 176; Royle, Antiquity of Hindi: Medicine, 
p. 64; Oriental Mag., March, 1823; D’Herbelot, arts. Ketab al Samoum and Mangheh ; 
Abi-l Faragii, Hist. Dynast., p. 238; Dietz, p.124; Price, vol. ii. p. 88; Biog. Dic., 
L. U. K., vol. ii. p. 300 # Journ. Roy. As. Soc, vol. vi. p. 107; Reinaud's Aboul- 
feda, vol. i. p. 42; Rampoldi, vol. iv. pp. 451, 478; Mod. Univ. Hist., vol. ii. p. 165; 
Cosmos (Sabine), vol. ii. notes 328, 340-1, 850—5-6 ; Wüstenfeld, Arab Aertze, p. 19 ; 
Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. iv. part 1, pp. 629, 626. 

9 Casiri, Bibliotheca Escurialensis, vol. i. p. 246. 

7 Casiri, ibid., p. 427. 

8 [Iottingeri, Promptuarium, p. 254; Reinaud’s Aboulfeda, vol. i. pp. 42, 46, 49. 

9? Casiri, Bibliotheoa Escurialensis, vol. i. p. 401. 

© Gicldemeister, de rebus Indicis Scriptt. Arabb., pp. 104-119; De Guignes, Mémn. 
de l' Academ. des Insoript., tom. xxvi. p. 791 et seq. 
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f tures,’ some on the calculation of nativities,? some on agriculture, 
some on poisons,‘ some on physiognomy,’ and some on palmistry, 
besides others, which need not be here enumerated. 

Ir we turn our eyes towards India, we find that scarcely had these 
rüthless conquerors gained a footing in the land, than Bírüni 
exerted himself with the utmost diligence to study the language, 
literature, and science of India, and attained, as we have already 
seen, such proficiency in it, as to be able to translate into, as well as 
from, the Sanskrit. Muhammad bin Isráil-al Tanükhí also travolled 
early into India, to learn the system of astronomy which was taught 
by the sages of that country. There seems, however, no good 
authority for Abü-l Fazl’s statement in the A’in-t Akbart,® that Abú 
Ma'shar (Albumazar) visited Benares at an earlier period ;—and the 
visit of Ibn-al Baithár to India, four centuries afterwards, rests 
solely on the authority of Leo Africanus? 

Again, when Firoz Shah, after the capture of Nagarkot, in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, obtained possession of a valuable 
Sanskrit Library, he ordered a work on philosophy, divination, and 
omens to be translated, under the name of Daláil-i Firoz-shéhi, by 

4Mauláná 'Izzu-d din Khálid Khánf,—and to havo enabled the trans- 
Jator to do this, he must have acquired no slight knowledge of the 
original, before his selection for the duty. 

In the Nawwáb Jalálu-d daula's Library at Lucknow, there is a 
work on astrology, also translated from the Sanskrit into Persian in 
Firoz Sháh's reign. A knowledge of Sanskrit must have prevailed 
pretty generally about this time, for there is in the Royal Library 
at Lucknow a work on the veterinary art, which was translated 


1 D’ Herbelot, Arts. Anberthend, Ambahoumatah, Behergir. See also Ketab alkhafi, 
Ketab Rot al Hendi, and several other articles under Ketab. Rampoldi, vol, iv. 
p. 328. 

2 Háji Khalfa, vol. i. p. 282; Diez, Analecta Medica, p. 118; D'Herbelot, art. 
Caneah. 

3 Gildemeister, ix. 

t Dietz, p. 118; D'Herbelot, Ketab Rot al Hendi. 

5 D'Herbelbt, Biblioth. Or., tom. iv. p. 725; Diez, Analeota Medica, p. 117. 

5 Haji Khalfa, vol. i. p. 263. 

7 Casiri, Bid). Escurial., vol. i. p. 439. 

8 Ain-t Akbari, vol. ii. p. 288; Gildemeister, 79. - 

° Hottingeri, Bibl. quadrup. ap. Gildemeister, Seriptt. Arabb., p.80; Mod. Univer. 
Hist., vol. ii. p. 274; Reinaud's Aboulfeda, vol. i. p. 60 ; Mémoire, pp. 6, 289, 816, 336. 
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from the Sanskrit by order of Ghiyásu-d dín Muhammad fháh N 
Khiljí. This rare book, called Kurrutu-l Mulk, was translated as 
early as A.H. 788 (a.n. 1881), from an original, styled Sdlotar, which 
is the name of an Indian, who is said to have boen a Brahman, and 
the tutor of Susruta. The Preface says that the translation was 
made “from the barbarous Hindi into the refined Persian, in order 
that there may be no more need of a reference to infidels.” It is a 
small work, comprising only 41 pages 8vo. of 13 lines, and the 
style is very concise. It is divided into eleven chapters and thirty 
sections. The precise age of this work is doubtful, because, although ` 
it is plainly stated to have been translated in a.m. 788, yot the 
reigning prince is called Sultan Ghiyásu-d din Muhammad Shah, 
son of Mahmúd Shah, and there is no king so named whose reign 
exactly corresponds with that date. The nearest is Ghiyásu-d din 
‘Azim Shéh bin Sikandar Shéh, who reigned in Bengal from a.n. 
769 to 775.' If Sultan Ghiyásu-d dín Tughlik be meant, it should 
date sixty years earlier, and if the King of Malwa who bore that 
name be meant, it should be dated 100 years later; any way, it very 
much precedes the reign of Akbar, The translator makes no 
mention in it of the work on the same subject, which had been" 
previously translated from the Sanskrit into Arabic at Baghdád, 
under the name of Kitdbu-l Baitarat. 

From all these instances it is evident that Faiz{ did not occupy 
the entirely new field of literature for which he usually obtains 
credit) The same error seems to have prevaded the history of 
European scholarship in Sanskrit. We read as early as a.D. 1677, 


1 There is something respecting this reign in the History of Mecca which relates 
to India, and shows great communication between Bengal and Arabia. 

2 It is curious, that without any allusion to this work, another on the veterinary 
art, styled Sdiotarí, and said to comprise in the Sanskrit original 16,000 slokas, was 
translated in the reign of Sh&h Jah4n, * when there were many learned men who 
knew Sanskrit,” by Saiyid 'Abdu-lla Khan Bah&dur Fíroz Jang, who had found it 
amongst some other Sanskrit books, which during his expedition against Mewár, in 
the reign of Jahángír, had been plundered from Amar Singh, R&án& of Chitor, and 
« one of the chief zaminddrs of the hill-country.” It is divided into twelve chapters, 
and is more than double the size of the other, 

3 Faizí's Líldvatí has many omissions, and the translation in some passages departs 
so far from the original * as induces the suspicion that Faizi contented himself with 
writing down the verbal explanation afforded by his assistants.’—Dr. Taylor's 
Lildvatt, p. 2. 
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of Mr. Marshall’s being a proficient in the language, and without 
mentioning the dubious names of Anquetil du Perron! and Father 
Paolino,’ others could be named, who preceded in this arduous path 
the celebrated scholars of the present period. Thus, Holwell says 
that he read and understood Sanskrit, and P. Pons, the Jesuit (1740), 
knew the language. In such an inquiry as this also must not be 
omitted the still more important evidence afforded by the Mujmalu-t 
Tawértkh, from which Extracts have been given in Vol. I. p. 100. 


1 See Geschichte der Philosophie, vol.i.p. 412; Edinb. Rev., vol. i.p. 75; Heeren’s 
Historical Researches, vol. ii. p. 129, and Caleutta Review, vol. xxiv. p. 471. 

3 Bohlen speaks of his Grammatica Samseredamica, Rom. 1790, as ** full of the 
grossest blunders;" Sir William Jones designates him as “homo trium litterarum," 
and Leyden is even less complimentary in his strictures: “ Tho publication of his 
Vyacarana, Rom. 1804, has given a death-blow to his vaunted pretensions to profound 
Oriental learning, and shown, as was previously suspected, that he was incapable of 
accurately distinguishing Sanskrit from the vernacular languages of India. Equally 
superficial, inaccurate, and virulent in his invective, a critic of his own stamp would 
be tempted to retort on him his own quotation from Ennius :— 

Simia quam similis turpissima bestia vobis,” 
See Das alte Indien, vol. ii. p. 471; As. Res., vol. x. p. 278; Journ. Asiatique, tom, ii, 
p. 216; Hecren, Histor. Res., vol. ii. p. 108; M. Abel-Rémusat, Nouv. Mel. Asiat., 
tom, ii, pp. 805-315; Quart. Or. Mag., vol. iv. p. 158. 


[Addition to the note on the Autobiography of Timur in Vol. IV. p. 559. 

Since the publication of Vol. IV., I have had access to a copy of the first volume 
of the Matla’u-s Sa'dain belonging to Professor Cowell; but I have not discovered 
in it any reference to the works from which the author drew his life of Timár. 

Tímár's Testament" is given iu the Zafar-ndma, so tho statement in p. 562 
of Vol. IV. requires correction.—J. D.] 
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ylie.—III. The Brhat Senhitá ; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Vur&ha-Mihira 
"Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. KKern.—IV. The Pongol Festival in Southern 
India. By Charles E. Gover.—V. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabudan, of Arragon. By the Right 
Hon; Lörd Stanley of Alderley.— V1. Essay on the Creed and Customs of the Jangams. By 
Charles P. Brown.—VII. On Malabar, Coromandel, Quilon, etc. By C. P. Brown.—VIII. On 
the Treatment of the Nexus in the Neo-Aryan Languages of India. By John Beames, B.C.8.— 
IX. Some Remarks on the Great Tope at S&ánchi, Bythe Rev. S. Deal.—X. Ancient Inseriptious 
from Mathura, Translated by Professor J. Dowson.—Note to the Mathura Inscriptions. Dy 
Major-General A. Cunninghum.—XI. Specimen of a Translation of the Adi Granth. By Dr. 
Ernest Trumpp.—XII. Notes on Dhammapada, witb Special Reference to the Question of Nir- 
vàna, By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—X1II, The Brhat.BanhitA ; or, 
Complete System of Natural Astrology of Varáha-mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English 
m: H. Kotn,.—XIV. On the Origin of the Buddhist Arthakathás. By the Mudliar L. Comrilla 
ijasinha, Government Interpreter to the Ratnapura Court, Ceylon. With an Introduction by 
R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—X V. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of 
Arragon. By the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley. -X VI. Proverbia Communia Syriaca. 
By Captain R. F. Burton. XVII. Notes on an Ancient Indian Vase, with an Account of the En- 
feine .therenpon. By Charles Horne, M.R.A.8., late of the Bengal Civil Service.—A VIII. 
be Bhar Tribe. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, LL.D., Benares. Conimunicated by C. Horne, 
M.R.A.S., late B.C. S. —XIX. Of Jihad in Mohammedan Law, and ita applieation to British 

~ . By N. B. E. Baillie.——XX. Comments on Recent Pehlvi Decipherments. With an Inci- 
dental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets. And Contributions to the Early History 

, 6nd Geography of Tabaristán. Illustrated by Coins. By E. Thomas, F.B.8. 
-VoL Vi, Part 1, pp. 212, sewed, with two plates and a map. 8s. 
+: CONTENTÉ. Thé Ishmaelites, and the Arabic Tribes who Conquered their Country. By A. 
Birenger —A. Brief Account of Four Arabic Works on the History and Geography of Arabia. 
By Captain B. B.. Miles.—On the Methods of Gisposing of the Dead at Liussa, Thibet, eto. By 
~ Charles Horne, late'B.C.S. The Brhat-Sanhità; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of 
Vár&hamnihite, Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.— Notes on Hwen 
MAPA Account.of the Principalities of Tokháristán, in which some Previous Geo hical 
“Identifications arè. Reconsidered, By Colonel Yule, C.B.—The Campaign of JElius us in 


- 
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Arabia. By A. Sprenger.—An Account of Jerusalem, Translated for the-late Sir gut. M. Elliott 
from the Persian Text of Nasir ibn Khusrü's Safanámah by the late Major A. R. Fulley.—The à 
Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon, By the Right Hon, Lord Stanley of Alderley... — - 


Vol. VI., Part II., pp. 218 to 400 and Ixxxiv., sewed, Illustrated with'& Map, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 8s. . u ; : Oe awe us 


CowrENTS.— On Hiouen-Thsang's Journey from Patna to Ballabhi. By Jamès: Fer 
D.C.L., F.R.S. -Northern Buddhism. [Note from Colonel H. Yule, addressed to the Secretary. 
—Hwen Thsang’s Account of the Principalities of Tokháristán, ete. By Colonel H. Xule, Q,B.-— 
The Brhat-Sahhitaé; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Variha-mibira:' | Translated: 
from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.—The Initial Coinage of Bengal, under the Early 
Muhammadan Conquerors. Part II. Embracing the preliminary period between A; 014-084 
(ap. 1217-1286-7). By Edward Thomas, F.R.S.—The Legend of Dipafiknra Buddha. Translated 

m 
By 8 


the Chinese (and intended to illustrate Plates xxix. and L., ‘Tree and Serpent Worship"). 
. Beal,—Note on Art, IX., antó pp. 213-274, on Hiouen-Thsang's Journey from Patin to 


Ballabhi. By James Fergusson. D.C.L., F.R.S.—Contributions towards a Glossary of the 
Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. : : : 


Vol. VII., Part I., pp. 170 and 24, sewed. With a plate. 8s ©  ^.- © 


Contrents.—The Üpasampadá-Kammavácá, being the Buddhist Manval of the Form and 
Manner of Ordering of Priests and Deacons. The Páli Text, with a Translation and Notes. 
By J. F. Dickson, B.A., sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford, now of the Ceylon. Civil 
Service.—Notes on the Megalithic Monuments of tho: Coimbatore District, Madras. By M. J. 
Walhouse, late Madras C.8.—Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No.1. On the Formetión of 
the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—The Pali 
Text of the Mahdéparinibbdna Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation, By R. C. Childers, 
late of the Ceylon Civil Service —The Brihat-Sanhitá ; or, Complete System of Natural Astrolo, 
of Varaha-mihira. ‘Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.—Note on the 
Valley of Choombi. By Dr. A. Campbell, late Superintendent o pages Ihe Name of the 
Twelfth Imám on the Coinage of Egypt. By H. Sauvaire and Stanley Lane Poole.—Three 
Inscriptions of Parükrama Báübu the Great from Pulastipura, Ceylon [dete circa 1180 4,D.). B 
T. W. Rhys Davids.—Of the Kharáj or Muhammadan Land Tax; its Applieation to Britis 
india, and Effect on the Tenure of Land. By N. B. E. Baillie.—À ppendix : A Specimen of a 
Syriac Version of the Kalilah wa-Dimnah, with an English Translation. By W. Wright. 

Vol. VIL., Part II., pp. 191 to 394, sewed. With seven plates and a map. 8s. 

Conrents.—Sigiri, the Lion Rock, near Pulastipura, Ceylon; and the Thirty-nintb Chapter 
of the Mahfvamsa. By T. W. Rhys Davids.—' The Northern Frontagers of China. PartI. 
The Origines of the Mongols. By H. H. Howorth.—Inedited Arabic Coins. By Stanley Lane 
Poole,— Notice on the Dífnárs of the Abbasside Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers.—The 

Northern Frontagers of China. Part IJ. The Origine- of the Manchus. By H., H. HoWortb. 
--Notes on the Old Mongolian Capital of Shangtu. By 8. W. Bushell, B.Sc., M.D.-—-Orlientel 
Proverbs in their Relations to Folklore, History Socidlorys with Suggestions for their Collec- 
tion, Interpretation, Publication. By the Rev. J. Long.— Two Old Simhalese Inscriptions. T 
Sabasa Malla Inscription, date 1200 a n., and the Ruwanweoli Dagaba Inscription, date 1191 A.D: 
Text, Translation, and Notes. By T. W. Rhys Davids.— Notes on a Bactrian Pali Insoription 
and the Samvat Era. By Prof, J. Dowson.—Note on a Jade Drinking Vessel of the Emperor 
Jahángftr. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. : ; 


Vol. VIII., Part I., pp. 166, sewed, with three plates and a plan. - 8s. 

Contents. — Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Possession of the Roya 
Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). Dy Professors E. B. Cowell and J. Eggeling.—On the 
Ruins of Sigiriin Ceylon. By T. H. Blakesley, Esq., Public Wotks Department, Ceylon.— The 
Pátimokkha, being the Buddhist Office of the Confession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a 
Translation, and Notes, By J F. Dickson, M.A., sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
now of the Ceylon Civil Service.—Notcs on tho Sinhalese Language. No. 2. Proofs of the 
Sanskritic Origin of Sinhalese. By R. C, Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. jS 

Vol. VIII., Part II., pp. 157-308, sewed. 8s. 

CoNTkNTS.—Àn Account of the Island of Bali. By R. Friederich.— Tbe Pali Text of the Maha- 
parinibbána Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By R C. Childers, late of the Ceylon 
Civil Service.—The Northern Frontagers of China, Part Ill. The Kara Khitai. By H, H. 
Howorth.—Inedited Arabic Coins. Il. By Stanley Lane Poole.—On tbe, Form of Government 


under the Native Sovereigns of Ceylon. By A. de Silva Ekanfyaka, Mudaliyar of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Ceylon. "oe PN NIE 


Asiatic Society—Transactions or tHE Royan AsrarIo BociETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. Complete in 3 vols. 4to., 80 Platės of Fac- 
P etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1835. Published at £9. 55/5 reduced to 

5 Ds. ; NE a 


The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. Haughton, Davis, Morrison, 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars, : . "^5 ‘:.: 58 


Asiatic Society of Bengal—Jouxwan or tHE Asurro foot om 
BrwNcAr. Edited by the Honorary S¢cretaries. 8vo, "8 nurabérs péf annüm. 
4s. each number, e Re UC UMS 

Asiatic Society of Bengal.—Procrepives or run AsrTIO Spdiery 


[ s M ^ 214 ST E ce St 
or BxwGAL. Published Monthly. ls. each number, Ty EREE 


07 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London, E. C. 5 


Ps " LA i 
jf’ Asiatic. Society (Bombay Branoh)—Tnz Journa or tHe Bomar 
. : .Branog. or tun RovAL Asiatio Sociary. Edited by the Secretary. Nos. 
„fto 98. 7s. 6d. each number. . . 
- Asiatic Society.—Jounnan or tar Cxvrow Branch or tae Rovar 
y Asratya: Soorgrx, 8vo. Published irregularly. 7s. 6d. each part. 
Asiatic. Bocipty of Japan.—l'awsacTIONS oF THE ÁsIATIO Society 


|, OF JAPAN, 


sé 


ol. I. From 30th October, 1872, to 9th October, 1873.  8vo. 


p Bp. TOs with plates. 1874. Vol. IT. From 22nd October, 1873, to Lith 
, va 


y» 1874. Svo. pp. 249. 1874. Vol. IJI. Part I. From 16th July, 1874, 


`. to December, 1874, 1875. Vol. III. Part II. From 13th January, 1875, to 
, 90th June, 1875. Each Part 7s. Gd. ; | 
Asiatic Society (North China Branch).—Jovrwat or THE NonrE 
Crina Brancu or tue RovAL Asrarro Sociery. *New Series. Parts 1 
to 8. Each part 75. 6d. 


, Aston.—A SHORT GRAMMAR oF THE JAPANESE BroxEN LanevacEe. By 


'. W. G, Aston, M.A., Interpreter and Translator, H. B. M.’s Legation, Yedo, 
Japan. Third edition. 12mo. cloth, pp. 96. 12s. 

Atharva Veda Práticákhya.—See under Wurrwzv. 

Auctores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 
supervision of Tuzopoxn Goxpstiioxer. Vol I., containing the Jaiminiya-, 
rk MUI Yen. Parts I. to V., pp. 1 to 400, large 4to. sewed. 10s, 
each part. 

Axon.—Tzr LrirgkATURE or tae LaNcasHinE Dranger. A Biblio- 
Un Essay. By WirnLiAM E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L, Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 

; (1$. 

Baba.— Ax ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OP THE Japanese LANGUAGE, with 
d Leere Exercises. By Tatur Bana. Crown Svo, cloth, pp. xti. and 

M LJ Se 

Baehmaier.—PasranaPmrcAL Dicrionany AND Grammar. By ANTON 
BACHMAIXR, President of the Central Pasigraphical Society at Munich. 18mo. 
cloth, pp. viii.; 26; 160. 1870. 8s. 

Bachmaier, —PAsIGRAPHISCHES WÖRTERBUCH ZUM GEBRAUCHE FÜW DIE 

¢  DEUTSeHB SPRACHE. Verfasst von Anton Bacumaigg, Vorsitzendem des 
Central- Vereins für Pasigraphie in München, 18mo. cloth, pp. viii, ; 32; 128; 
120. 1870. 25.6d ` 

Baehmaier.— DICTIONNAME PASIGRAPHIQUF, PRÉCEDÉ DE LA GRAMMAIRE. 
Redigé ANTOINE BACHMAIER, Président de la Société Centrale de Pasi- 
graphie à Munich. 18mo. cloth, pp. vi. 26; 168; 150. 1870. 2s, 6d., - 


Ballad Society's Publications. — Subscriptions—-Small paper, one 
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guinea, and large paper, three guineas, per annum. 
im 1868. . 
Barrans anp Poems rgow Maxvscnrprs, Vol. I. Part I. On the 


, Condition of England in the Reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. (includ- 


E jug the state of the Clergy, Monks, and Friars), contains (besides a long 


. Introduction) the following poems, etc.: Now a Dayes, ab. 1520 a.p.; Vox 


puli Vox Dei, a.p. 1547-8; The Ruyn' of a Ream’; The Image of 


À poeresye, A.D. 1533; Against the Blaspheming English Lutherans and the 


:* JPolionous Dragon Luther; The Spoiling of the Abbeys; The Overthrowe 
,.. Of thé Abbeys, a Tale of Robin Hoode; De Monasteriis Dirutis. Edited 


E 
` 
4 
. ` 
ite 
2. 


fe 


E | by F. 4. ÉunNIYALL, M.A. Svo. 
Barzaps prom MawusonrPTS. Vol. II. Part I. The Poore Mans 
i Pittance. By Ricsanp WILL1Ays. Contayninge three severall subjects :— 


- s(t.) The firste, the fall and complaynte of Anthonie Babington, whoe, with 
., Others, woare executed for highe treason in the feildes nere lyncolos Inne, 
. in. Uie yéare.of our lorde—1586, Q) The seconde contaynes the life and 


^Destbe of Roberte, lorde Deverox, 
. thé towre of london on ash-wensdaye mornynge, .4nno—1601. (3.) The 


‘arle of Essex: whoe was beheaded in 
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C 
laste, Intituled **acclamatio patrie," contayninge the borrib[l]e treagon that. 
weare pretended agaynste your Maiestie, to be donne on the parliament howse 
The seconde [third] yeare of your Matestis Raygne [1605]. Edited pL J. 
FunNIVALL, M.A. 8vo. (Zhe Introductions, by Professor W, R. Morfil, 
M.A., of Oriel Coll., Oxford, and the Index, are published in No. 10.) 


1869. í 


. Tue Roxsuneug Barraps. Part I. With short Notes by 


W. CHAPPELL, Esq. FS.A, author of “Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,” etc., ete., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, drawn by Mr. 
Rupours Buinp and Mr. W. H. HooPzn, and engraved by Mr. J. H. 
RiMBAvuLT and Mr. Hoover. 8vo. 


1870. 


. Tux Roxsurene Barnapns. Vol.I. Part II. 


1871. 


. Tur RoxsvgegEe Bíarrnapns. Vol. I. Part ILI. With an Intro- 


duction and short Notes by W. CHAPPELL, Esq., F.S.A. 

Cartarn Cox, ms BALLADS AND Booxs; or, Rosert LANEHAM'S 
Letter: Whearin part of the entertainment untoo the Queenz Majesty at 
Killingworth Castl, in Warwik Sheer in this Soomerz Progress, 1575, is 
signified; from a freend Officer attendant in the Court, unto hiz freend, a 
Citizen and Merchant of London. Re-edited, with accounts of all Captain 
Cox's accessible Books, and a comparison of them with those in the 
COMPLAYNT OF SCOTLAND, 1548-9 a.p. Bv F.J. FugNIVALL, M,A. 8vo. 

1872. 

Barnans From Mawusoniers. Vol. T. Part YT. Ballads on 
Wolsey, Anne Boleyn, Somerset, and Lady Jane Grey; with Wynkyn de 


Worde’s Treatise of a Galaunt (A.B. 1620 A.p.). Edited by Fauperiox J. 
FPurnivatn, M.A. With Forewords to the Volume, Notes, and an Index, 8vo. 


. THe Roxsurene Barraps. Vol. II. PartI. 
1873. * 
. THe RoxsugcuE Barrapns. Vol. Il. Part II. 
. BALLADS From Manuscripts. Vol. IIl. Part II. Containing, 


Ballads on Queen Elizabeth, Essex, Campion, Drake, Raleigh, Frobisher, 
Warwick, and Bacon, “the Candlewick Ballads,” Poems from the Jackson 
MS., etc. Edited by W. R. MonriLL, Esq., M.A., with an Introduction 


to No. 3.. 
1874. 


LovE-PoEMs AN» Huwounovs Onzs, written at the end of a volume 
of small printed books, A.D. 1614—1619, in the British Museum, labelld 


“ Various Poems," and markt S Me. Put forth by FREDERICK J. FURNIVALL. — 
. Tue RoxsvsegnxE Barraps. Vol. II. Part III. 


1875. 


. Tun RoxsuseumE Batzaps. Vol. IIl. Part I. 


1876. 
Tux Baárogp» Barraps. Edited with Introduction and Notes, 
by Josgex WoopnrAnLL Essworrs, M.A., Camb., Editor of the Reprinted 
* *Drollenes' of the Restoration." Part ï. 


Ballantyne.—ELements or Hinpf ann Bras Bufxi Grammar. By. the 
late James R. BanLAWTENE, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 5s. I 

Ballantyne.—F inst Lessons mw Sawskgrr Grammar; together with an. 
Introduction to the Hitopadésa. Second edition. Seoond Impression. B 
James R. BALLANTYNE, LL.D., Librarian of the India Office.’ Svo. pp, viii. 
and 110, cloth. 1878. ds. Gd. t d 


57-and 59, Ludgate Hill, London, B.C. 7 


E 

"»Bánerjea.—Tzxs Arran WrrNEsS, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures 
in corroboration of Biblical History and the Rudiments of Christian Doctrine. 
Jactuding Dissertations on the Original Home and Early Adventures of Indo- 
Arians. By the Rev. K. M. BANERJBA. 8vo. sewed, pp. xviii, and 236. 8s. 6d. 

Bate.—A JDiorrowARY or tHe HiwpxE Lanavaex. Compiled by J. 
D. Barz. 8vo. cloth, pp. 806. £2 12s. 6d. 

Beal.— Travers or Fas Hian anp Suna-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims 

“from China to India (400 a.n. and 518 a D.) Translated from the Chinese, 
oy S. Baan (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty's 
cet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a ‘I'ranslation of 
the Pratimékshg and the Amithaba Sdtra from the Chinese, Crown 8vo. pp. 
Ixxiii, and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map. 10s Gd. 

Beal.-—A Catena or Buppuist SonreruRES From THE Caines. By S. 
Brat, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Fleet, 
etc. Svo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 1871. 15s. 

eBeal—Tzuz Romantic Lzoxwp or Sáxugva DBuppma. From the 
Chinese-Sanscrit by the Rev. SaMuzL Bua, Author of “ Buddhist Pilgrims,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 400. 1875. 12s. 

Beal. Tne Buppuisr Tererraxa, as it is known in China and Japan. 
A wire: and Compendious Report. By Samuzu Bran, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp. 117. 7s. 64. 

Beames.—Ovriinys or Inpran Pmiroroovy. With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian Languages. By Joun Brames. Second onlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 6s. 

Beames.—-Nores on THE Buosruni Dratect or Hinpf, spoken in 
Western Behar. By Jonn Beamers, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumpurun. 
8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. Is. 6d. 

Beames.— A. COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE MODERN Aryan LANGUAGE 
or INDIA {to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By Jonn Beames, Bengal O.8., M. R.A.S., &c. 

Vol. 1. On Sounds. 8vo. cloth, pp. avi and 360. 165. 
Vol. II. The Noun and the Pronoun. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 348. 16s. 


Bellairs.—A Grammar or THE Mamarur Lawevaor. By II. S. K. 
BaLzarns  M.À., and Laxman Y. ASHKEDKAR, B.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 90, 5s. 


Bellew.—A DrorrowARY or THE Puxxuro, og PuxsuTro LANGUAGE, on a 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto, 
By H. W. BzLLEW, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo. 
vp. xii. and 356, cloth. 42s. 

Bellew.—A Gramma or THE Puxxkuto og Puxsmro LANGUAGE, on a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. , By H. W. BELLEW, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 

"  Buper-royal 8vo., pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 215. 

Bellew.—-From tHe Ixpus ro ruxe Tiaxis: a Narrative of a Journey 
through the Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872; together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Language, and a Record of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. BeLLew, C.S.1., Surgeon 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of “ A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
1857-58," and *A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Language." 
Demy 8vo. cloth. 14s. 

Bellew.—Kasuurg ann Kasmanan. A Narrative of the Journey of 

, * the Embassy to Kashghar in 1878-74. By H. W. BeLLew, C.8.1. Demy 
* — 8v9. ol, E xxxii. and 420. 16s. 

Bellows.—Hxorregm QurriNE VocaBUrARr, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by Joun Berxows. With 
*Notda of the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor SUMMERS, 
‘King’s College, London. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6s. 
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Bellows.—Ovriiwsz DICTIONARY, For TIE USE oF MrssroNARIES, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. By Max Mürrsn, M.A., Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by JouN Bextows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 76. 6d. 


Bellows.—DrorrowAnY ror tHe Pocket, French and English, English 
and French. Both Divisions on same page. By Joun Bzrnows, Masculine 
and Feminine Words shown by Distinguishing Types. Conjugation of gll the 
Verbs; Liaison marked in French Part, and Hints to aid Pronunciation. 
Together with Tables and Maps. Revised by ALEXANDRE Barzamn, M.A. 
Ent Fellow of the University, Paris. Second Edition. 82mo. roan, with tuok, 
gilt edges. 10s. 64. 

Benfey—A Grammar or tne LawevacR or rum Venas, By Dr, 
Tuzopor BENvEv. In 1 vol. 8vo., of about 650 pages. [In preparation. 

Benfey.—A PRACTICAL Grammar OF THE SAwexnIT Lanevaes, for the 
use of Early Students. By Tuzopor Banrey, Professor of Sanskrit in the’ 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo. 
vp. viii. and 296, cloth. 10s. Gd. 

Beschi.—Cr4vis Humanionum LrrTTERARUM BSvsLiMIORIS Tamurtor Ioro- 
MATIS. Auctore R. P. Constantio Josneuo Brscuro, Soc. Jesu, in Madurensi 
Regno Missionario. Edited by the Rev. K. Innereup, and printed for A. 
Burnell, Esq., Tranquebar. 8vo. sewed, pp. 171. 105. 6d. 

Beurmann.—VocaABULARY or tHE TregÉ LANGUAGE. Written down by 
Monrm von Beurmann. Published with a Grammatical Sketoh. By Dr. A. 
Mrzx,of the University of Jena. pp. vii. and 78, cloth. — 8s. 6d. "T 

Beveridge.—Tux Disrktcr or BAKARGANJ; its History and Statistics. 
By Il. Beveniper, B.C.S. 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 460. 21s. 

Bhagavat-Geeta.—See under WILKINS. 

Bibliotheca Indica. A Collection of Oriental Works published by 
the -Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series, Fasc. 1 to 236. Now Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 348. (Special List of Contents to be had on application.) Ea, 

A Fsc in 8vo., 2s. ; in 4to., 4s. 

Bigandet.—Tuz Lire on Lecenv or Gavpama, the Buddha of the 
Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on tife 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Brcanvet, Bishop of 

. Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic of Avaand Pegu. 8vo. sewed, pp. xi., 538, and v. £2 25. 

Birch.—Fasrr Mowasrror Arv: Saxowicr: or, an Alphabetical List of 
the Heads of Religious Houses in England, previous to the Norman Conquest, 
to which is prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundutions. 
By W. De Grex Biron. 8vo. cloth, pp. vui, and 114. 55. 

Bleek.— A COMPARATIVE GRAwMAR or Sourn Arrioan Lanevages. B 
W. H. I. Brzrx, PhD. Volume I. I. Phonology. 1l. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. 16s. 

Bleek.— A Bmixr Account or Busumwan Fork LORE AND OTHER Texts. 
By W. H. I. Brzzk, Ph.D., ctc., ete. Foliosd., pp. 21. 1876. 2s, 6d. 
Bleek.—Rzynarp rw Sovra Areroa; or, Hottentot Fables. Trans- 
lated frou the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey's Library. By Dr. 
W. H. I. Bresk, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In one volume, small 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 3s. 6d. e 

Blochmann.—T'nxz Paosopny or THe PrnsrANs, according to Saifi, Jmi, 
and other Writers. By H. BroouMwaNN, M.A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 166. 10s. 6d. M 

Blochmann.—Sczoon GeosnAPEY or Innra anp Harrrsg Bumwam. By 
H. Brooumann, M.A. 12mo. pp. vi. and 100. 2s. 6d. ir pt 

Blochmann.—A Treatise ow THE Rosa’r entitled Risalah iTaranah. 
By Acua Auman 'ALr. With an Introduction gnd Pxplabtaty Notés, by H. 
Biocumann, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. Jl and 17, 2s. 6d. JE EL dE 
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/Bochmaln.— Pire PzaxsraN Mureus sy Sarr, and a Treatise on Persian 
eaves oy d Edited in Persian, by H. BLoOHMANN, M.A. Svo. sewed, 
> Se epp. 8. 
Bombay: Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 
Bum, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphiüstone College, and 
PF. Ki LHORN, - ‘Ph, D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
dd Y Pisemitivtai IV. AND v. Edited, with Notes, by Q. Bünrrs, 
Ph.D. Pp. 84, 16. 6s. 
iB, N ÁdozfBHaTrA's PARIBHÁSHENDUŚEKHARA. Edited and explained 
' by F, KıeLmors, Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and Various Readings, 
p. 116. 10s. 6d. 
3. ‘Panowatantea II AND I1. Edited, with Notes, by G. Bügrzn, Ph.D. 
: Pp. 86, 14,2, 7s. 6d. 
4: PiwoHáTANTRA r. Edited, with Notes, by F. Kretuory, Ph.D. 
: Pp: 114, 68. 7s. 6d. . 
. Kírr»ísa's Raemvvaiiga. With the Commentary of Mallinftha, 
Edited, with Notes, by SHANKAR P. Paypit, M.A. Part I. Cantos I-VI. 10s.6d. 


6. KArrpísa's MÁTAVIKÁGNIMITRA. Edited, with Notes, by SHANKAR 
` P. Paynrr, M.A. 10s. 64. 


7. NíaojínHaTTA's ParrHAsHENDUSEKHARA Edited and explained 
.by F. Kretnorn, Ph.D. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribháshás, 

,' i-xxrvii) pp. 184. 10s. 64. 

8. Kírmása’s RaamuvAMsA. With the Commentary of Mallinátha. 

' Edited, with Notes, by SiawKAx P. Payort, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII.- 
XIII. 10s. 6d. 

9... Ndaosfsuarra’s PARIBHÁSHENDUSEKHARA. Edited and explained 
by £ EINE Part II ‘Translation and Notes. (Paribhüshás xxxviii. 
ix. 8, 6 a. 

#10. Danprn’s' Dasaxumaracnantra., Edited with critical and explana- 

tory.Notes by G. Bühler. Part I. 7s. 64. 


9 11. BuanrRIHARI'S NiTISATAKA AND VAIRAGYASATAKA, with Extracts 
from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by KasrNATH T. 
,TELANG. 95. 
19. NaGosrpaatra’s PARIBHÁSHENDUSEKHARA. Edited and explained 
: -: Dy. F.KuLHoRN. Part 1I. Translation and Notes. (Paribháshás lxx.— 
cxxii,) 7s. 6d. 
18. Karipasa’s RaemvvaMsA, with the Commentary of Mallinátha. 
Edited, with Notes, by SHANKAR P. Paygir. Part III. Cantos X1V.— 
_ ot XIX.. 108. 0d. 
“14 NIERAMÁNKADEVAOHARITA. Edited, with an Introduction, by G. 
' ' Blisran. 7s. 6d. 
Bottrell. —"lRApnrrIONS AND HEARTHSIDE Stonres or West CORNWALL. 
i By W.: BoTTRELL (an old Celt), Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1870. Scarce, 
"Boiirell/;- Tasprrroxs AND HEARTHSIDE STORIES or WEST CORNWALL. 
^' By. WiuztAM BoTTRELL. With Illustrations by Mr. Josep Burenv. Second 
erien. ` Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 300. 6s. 
: p Ges A, ‘Grammar or THE Karrig LaNevAGE.— By Wirum B. 
: Botus, Wealeyan Missionary. Third Edition, augmerfted and improved, with 
r a Evo by WiLLIAM J, Davis, Wesleyan Missionary, 12mo. pp. xii. and 
4, cloth: Be. . 
$ Bn dit gh pee BTE Surnames. By N. I. Bowpnrrog. Third Edition, 
E pes ey oy NU XXY: and.758, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
5 retaohneider. TÓN tHE KNOWLEDGE POSSESSED BY. THE. Ásorer 
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& 
CHINESA OF THE AHABS AND ARABIAN ÜoroNres, and other Western Coun- 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. BugTecHNEIDER, M.D., Physician 
of the Russian Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871, la è, 


Bretschneider.—Nores ow Cniwzse MEDIÆVAL TRAVELLERS TO THE 
West. By E. BnETsOHNEIDxR, M.D. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 130. Qs. 


Bretschneider. — AzcmaoroercAL AND HISTORICAL RESEAROHES «ON 
Pexe AND Irs Environs. By E. Brurscuneipgr, M.D., Physician to the 
Russian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8vo. sewed, pp. 64, with 4 Maps. 6s. 


Bretschneider.—NorrcEs or THE MEDIÆVAL GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 
OF CENTRAL AND WESTERN Asta. Drawn from Chinese and Mongol Writings, 
and Compared with the Observations of Western Authors in the Middle Ages. 
By E. Bretscunemre, M.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 233, with two Maps. 12s, dd. 

Brhat-Sanhita (The).—See under Kern. 


Brinton.— Toe Myrus or tHe New Wortp A Treatise on the 
Symbolism and Mythology of the Red Race of America. By Dansı G. 
Brinton, A.M., MCD. Second Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 

s 331. 12s. 6d. 

British Museum.—CAraArocuE or Sansxnrt anp Parr Boors in the 
Bıitish Museum. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by permission of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. 4to pp. vii. and 188, boards. 215. 


Brockie.—Inp1an Parosorny. Introductory Paper. By Wurm 
BnaocKrg, Author of ** A Day in the Land of Scott,’’ etc., ete. 8vo. pp. 26, 
sewed. 1872. 64, 

Bronson.—A Dicrionsny iN Assamuse AND ExaLrmH. Compiled by 
M. Bronson, American Baptist Missionary. 8vo. calf, pp. viii. and 609. £2 2s. 


Brown.—Tue Dervisnes; or, Onrentan SPIRITUALISM. By Jouw P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 415. 14s. 

Brown.—Sanskzir Prosopy AND NuwxERICAL Symnors ExprLAmwEp. By | 
CuanLES Pariir Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London, Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Hi { 

Buddhaghosha's Parables: translated from Burmese by Captain H. 
T. Rocxns, R E. With an Introduction containing Buddha's Dhammapadam, 
or, Path of Virtue; translated from Pali by F. Max MürnrR. 8vo. pp. 378, 
cloth. 12s 6d. 

Burgess.—AncmaoLoeicAL Survey or Wesreen INDIA. Report of 
the First Season's Operations in the Belgám and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to 
May, 1874. By James Buncsss. With 56 photographs and lith. plates. 
Royal 4to. pp. viii and 46. £2 2s. 

Burnell.—Caratogux or A Corrxorrow or SAwsxgiT Manuscrits. By 
A. U. Burnett, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Pant 1. Vedio Manwsoripts. 
Fcap. 8vo. pp. 64, sewed. 1870. 2s. 

Burnell.—Tmx SíwxAYIDHÁNABRÁRMANA (being the Third Brühmana) 
of the Sima Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, an 

English Tranglation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C, BURNELL. 

Volume 1.—Text and Commentary, with Introduction. Svo. pp. xxxviii, and 
104. 12s. 6d. 

Burnell.—THe Vamcanriumana (being the Eighth B: 2 a of tho 
Sama Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sáyena, à Preface and 
Index of Words, by A. C. BURNELL, M.R.A.S., eto. — 8vo, sewed, pp. xliii, 
12, and xii., with 2 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. t. M 


Burnell—Tmnz DxzvarünHyAvABRARHMANA (being the Fifth B a)' 
of the Sama Veda. The Sansknt Text edited, with the Commentary of ’ 


an Index of Words, eto. by A. C. Burnett, M.R.A.8. 8*0, and 1fehs., 
pp. 84. 6s. LE ae 
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e 
-Burnell—Ow ran ArwpmA Sonoor or Sayexrit GnaxMARIANS. Their 
Placé in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A. C. BuRNELL. 8vo. 
p. 120. 109. 6d. 
Burnell.—_Davapagacioxr. Ten Sroxas rw Sansxnurr, with English 
Translation. By A. C. BURNELI. 8vo. pp. 11. 2s. 


Burnell--ErxweNTs or Souru-Inpun ParzoenaPnHr, from the 4th 
* to the 17th century A.D. By A. C. BumNELL. 4to. boards, pp. 98. With 
30 plates. 1875. 

Buttmann.--A Grammar or ton New Testament Gezer. By A. 
BurrwANN. Authorized translation by Prof J. H. Thayer, with numerous 
nas and corrections by the author. Demy &vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 474. 

e 8. 

valouste Review.—Tuxr Carcurr. Review. Fublished Quarterly. 

rice 8s. 6d. 


«*Caldwell.—A Comrarative GRAMMAR or ron DRAVIDIAN, OR. Sourn- 
Inpian Famity or LANGUAGES. By the Rev. R. CarpwELn, LL.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. pp. 806, 1875. 28s. 


Callaway.—lziwcawExwANE, NENSUMANSUMANE, NEZINDABA, ZABANTU 
(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes, By the Rev. Hunry CALLAWAY, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867. 16s. 

Callaway. — Tux Reniaiouvs Srerkw or THE AMAZULU. 

Part J.—Unkulunkulu; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amagulu and other Tribes of South Africa,in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. Bythe Rev. Canon CAtnawav, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1968. 4a. 

Part 11.—Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Oanon CAnnLAwAY, M.D. 1860. 8vo. pp.127, sewed. 1869. 4s. 

Part IIL.—Isinyanga Zokubula ; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon CaznawAv, M.D. 8vo. pp. 160, sewed. 1870. 4s. 

» Part IV.-—Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8vo. pp. 40, sowed. 13. 6d. 

Calligaris.—lLx Compacnon DE Tous, ou DICTIONNAIRE PorveLorrE. 
Par le Colonel Lours CALLIGARIS, Grand Officier, ete. ( French —Latin— Italian— 
Spanish—-Portuguese—German—LEnglish—Modern Greek—Arabic—Turkish.) 
2 vols. 4to., pp. 1167 and 746. Turin. £4 4s. 

Campbell.—Srrecimmns or rae Lanevaczs or Invi, including Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. By Sir G. 
OaxPBELL, M.P. Folio, paper, pp. 308. 1874. £1 lla. 64. 

Carpenter.—Tuz Last Days rw Ewonawp or Tux Rasan RAMMOHUN 
Ror. By Many CanPrzwTER, of Bristol With Five Illustrations. *8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Carr. o gots 8450/68. A Correoron or TELUGU PROVERBS, 

lated, Illustrated, and Explained; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 


prin in the Devnügari and Tolugu Characters. By Captain M. W. Cans, 
adras Staff Corps. One Vol, and Supplemnt, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148, 31s. 6d 


Catlin—O-Kzr-Pa. A Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
Gzongs Qarun, With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to pp. 60, bound in cloth, 

. Bilt edges. 14s, 
—r Tun ORIGIN or THE CmixzsE; an Attempt to Trace the 
paneotion of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 


\ "Arta, hángüage, and Traditions. By Joun CuarnwEnRs, A.M. Foolseap 8vo, 
doth. nn. 78. Ba. 
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Ühalmers.—Tzre Srxcurations ow MxrAPIYSIOS, Ponrrv, AND MORALÉTY " 


or * Tux Orp PurLosorüzR" Lav Tsze. Translated from the "Chinese, ; ith. 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Feap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 02; >45, 0d. 


Üharnock.—Lopvs Parnoxvwicus; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur: 


names. By RICHARD STEPHEN CHARNOOX, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.8. «Crown : 


8vo., pp. 182, cloth. 75. 6d. 


; Ww qi o Ebert 
Charnock.—Vxnna NowrwALra ; or Words derived from Proper Naihes. . 
By Ricuarp Steruen CnanRNock, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc, 8vo. pp, $26, cloth; 14s, 
Charnock.—Tzr ProrLes or Transyrvanra. Founded on a Peper 
read before Tux ANTHROPOLOGICAL Socruty or LowDow, on the 4th of May,- 
1869. By Rıcmarn SrEPHEN CuanBNocE, Ph.D., F.S.A, F. R,G.S;- - Demy 
8vo. pp. 36, sewed. 1870. 2s. 6d. "pes te 


Chaucer Society's Publications. Subscription, two guineas per annum. 


` 1868. First Serves. 


CANTERBURY Tares. Part I. 

I. The Prologue and Knight's Tale, in 6 parallel Texts (from the 6 MSS. 
named below), together with Tables, showing the Groups of the Tales, 
and their varying order in 88 MSS. of the Tales, and in the old 
printed editions, and also Specimens from several MSS. of .the' 
* Moveable Prologues” of the Canterbury Teles,—The Shipman’s 
Prologue, and Franklin’s Prologue,—when moved from their right 
places, and of the substitutes for them. 

JI. The Prologue and Knight’s Tale from the Ellesmere MS. 
III. ,, n ° T » » n» Hengwrt » 154. — 
IV. , n s » p» n» Cambridge ,, Gg. 4. 27. 
Veo, ” » ” » n» n» Corpus » Oxford, ar 
VI. 99 9 99 99 99 99 9 Petworth ” 
VII. ,, " » Lansdowne , 6851. . an 


9 $, ” » E 
Nos. II. to VII. are separate Texts of the 6-Text edition of the Canterbury’ 


Tales, P art 5 
1868: Second Series. 


1. Ox Eanty Enetisn Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 
spere and Chaucer, containing an investigation of the Correspondence of Writing 
with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day, preceded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print- 
ing types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the 
Language of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints of the Rare Traets by Salesbury 
on Knglish, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by Barcley on French, 1521. By 
ALEXANDER J. Exuis, F.R.S., etc., etc. Part I. On the Pronunciation of the 
xivth, xvith, xvuth, and xvirith centuries. Pu: 


2. Essays on Cuavoxn; His Words and Works. Part, I. . 1. Ebert's 
Review of Sandras’s E'tude sur Chaucer, considére comme Intateur des Trowuoéres, 
translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoets, M.A., ‘Trinity Hall, Cambridge and-revised 
by the Author.—II, A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the Chitindre: ' For 
by my chilindre itis prime of day ” (Shipmannes Tale). Edited, with, à. Trane: 
lation, by Mr. Epmunp Brock, and illustrated by a Woodcpt of the Instrament 
from the Ashmole MS. 1522. ee 

3. A Timrorary Prerace to the Six-Text Edition of Chexoer's 
Canterbury Tales. Part I. Attempting to-show the true order of the: Tales, & 

, the Days and Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc., eto.. By P. J: Egauresbobids 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. ; SEP LETTERS 
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Chaucer Society's Publications—continued. 


1869. First Sertes. 
rf nr The Miller's, Beeve's, Cook's, and Gamelyn’s Tales: Ellesmere MS. 


* 9 » » » ” ” Hengwrt 
X. D » » » » ” : Cambridge i 
XT. n T »" 9» 9 » ,» Corpus » 
XIL p» » E nc 3s j » Petworth ,, 


XXIIT. » 33 ” 35 $9 LL » Lansdowno ” 
These are separate issues of the 6-Text Ohaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part LI. 


' 1869. Second Serves. 


4. Exerrsg Pronvneration, with especial reference to Shakspero and 
Chaucer. By ALzxANDER J. Ers, F.R.S. Part II. 


1870. First Series. 


XIV. Canrersuny Taurs. Part IL The Miller's, Reevo's, and Cook's 


Tales, with an Appendix of the Spurious Tale of Gamelyn, in Six 
parallel Texts. 


1870. Second Series. 


5. Ox Eanty Exerrsm Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 
spere and Chaucer. By A. J. ELL, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part III. Illustrations 
on the Pronunciation of xivth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, Gower, Wycliffe, 
Spenser, Shakespere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, Gill. Pronouncing 


Vocabulary. 
1871. First Series. 


XV. The Man of Law's, Shipman's, and Prioress’s Tales, with Chaucer's own 
Tale of Sir Thopas, in 6 parallel Texts from the MSS. above named, 
and 10 coloured drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the 

Ellesmere MS. 
XVI. The Man of Law's Tale, &c., &c.: Ellesmere MS, 
XVII. , » S j Cambridge ,, 

XVII IL , ” TI TI Corpus » 

4 XIX. TheShipman's, Prioress’s, and Man of Law's Tales, from the Petworth MS. 

XX. The Man of Law’s Tales, from the Lansdowne MS. (each with woodcuts 
of fourteen drawings ot Tellers of Tales in the Ellesmere MS.) 

XXI. A Parallel-Text edition of Chaucer's Minor Poems, Part I.:—‘The 

Dethe of Blaunche the Duchesse,’ from Thynne’s ed. of 1582, the 

Fairfax MS. 16, and Tanner MS. 846; ‘the compleynt to Pite,’ ‘the 

à Parlament of Foules,' and *the Compleynt of Mars,' each fiom six MSS. 

XXII. Supplementary Parallel-Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part 1., con- 
taining ‘ The Parlament of Foules,’ from three MSS. 

XXIII. Odd Texts of Chaucer's Minor Poems, Part I , containing 1. two MS. 
fragments of *'The Parlament of Foules ;" 2. the two differing versions 
of ‘The Prologue to the Legende of Good Women,’ arranged so as to 
show their differences; 3. an Appendix of Poems attributed to Chaucer, 
z ‘The Balade of Pitee by Ohauciers;’ 11. 'The Cionycle made by 
Chaucer,' both from MSS. written by Shirley, Chaucer's contemporary. 

XXIV. A One-Text Print of Chaucer's Minor Poems, being the best Text from 

the Parallel-Text Edition, Part I., containing: 1. The Dethe of 
Biaunche the Duchesse; 2. The Compleynt to Pite; 3. The Parlament 
of Foules; 4. The Compleynt of Mars; 5. The A B O, with its 
original from De Guilevilles Pélerinage de la Vie humaine (edited 
HW from the best Paris MSS. by M. Paul Meyer). 


cr. t 1 
DUE á 1871. Second Series. 
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Jhaucer Society's Publications—continued. ADS 
Poems for the Chaucer Society (with a try to set Chaucer's Works in their right 
- order of Time). By FmEDx.J.FunxwivALL, Part 1. (This Part brings out, 
for the first time, Chaucer’s long early but hopeless love.) 


1872. First Serves. 
XXV. Chaucer’s Tale of Melibe, the Monk's, Nun’s Priest's, Doctor’s, Par- 
doner's, Wife of Bath's, Friar’s, and Summoner's Teles, in 6 parallel 
Texts from the MSS, above named, and with the remaining 13 eoloured 
drawings of Tellers of Tales, atter the originals in the Ellesmere V8. 
XXVI. The Wife's, Friar's, and Summoner’s l'ales, from the Ellesmere MS., with 
9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.) : 
XXVII. The Wite's, Friar's, Summoner's, Monk's, and Nun's Priests Tales, 
from the EIE MS, with 23 woodcuts of the Tellers of the Tales, 
Part II. 


Li 


( 
XXVIII. The Wife's, Friar's, &hd Summoner's Tales, from the Cambridge MS., i 


with 9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.) 

XXIX. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; otherwise called Bred and Mylk for 
Children, addressed to hi» Son Lowys by Geoffrey Chaucer, Edited 
by the Rev, WaLiER W. Sxzat, M.A. 


1872. Second Series. 


7. ORIGINALS AND ANALOGUES of some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 
Part 1. 1. The original of the Man of Law’s Tale of Constance, from the 
French Chronicle of Nicholas Trivet, Arundel MS, 56, ab. 1340 a.p., collated 
with the later copy, ab. 1400, in the National Labrary at Stockholm ; copied and 
edited with a trnslation, by Mr. Enucnp Bnocx. 2. The Tale of + Merelaus 
the Emperor," from the Early- English version of the Gesta Romanorum in Harl, 
MS. 7333; and 3 Part of Matthew Paris's Vita Offe Print, both stories, 
illustrating incidents ın the Man of Law's Tale. 4. ‘lwo French Fabliaux like 
the Reeve's Tale. 5. Two Latin Stories like the Friar’s Tule, 


1878. First Series. E 
XXX. The Six-Text Canterbury Tales, Part V., containing the Clerk's and 
Merchant's Tales. ( 


1873. Second Series. 


8. Albertano of Brescia’s Liber Consilii et Consolationis, A.D, 1940 
(the Latin source of the French original of Chaucer's Mel:be), edited from the 
MSS. bv Dr. THor SUNDBY. 


1874. First Serves. 


XXXI. The Six-Text, Part VI., containing the Squire’s and Franklin’s Tales. 
XXXII. to XXXVI. Large Parts of the separate issues of the Six MSS. 


1874. Second Sertes. 


9. Essays on Chaucer, his Words and Works, Part II.: 8. John of 

Hoveden's Practica Chilindri, edited from the MS. with a translation, by Mr. 

E. Brock, 4. Chaucer's use of the final -e, by Joseren Payne, Esq. b. Mrs. 

E. Barrett-Browning on Chaucer: being those parts of her review of the Book 

of the Poets, 1842, which relate to him; here reprinted by leave of Mr. Robert 

Browning. 6. Professor Bernbard 'len-Brink's critical edition of Chaneer's 

Compleynte to Pite. re 
1875. First Series. ~ 

XXXVII. The Six-Text, Part VIL, the Seconti Nun's, Canon's-Yeoman's, and 
anaes Tales, with the Blauk-Parson Link. l 

XXXVIII, to XLIII. Large Parts of the separate issues of the Sig MSS. bringing 

all up to the Parson’s Tale. ME E d 
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ChaucerSociety’s Publications—continued. 


XLIV, A detailed Comparison of the Troylus and e with Boocacclo's 
J'slostrato, vith a Translation of all Batai sd by Chaucer, and 
an Abstract of the Parts not used, by W. Micnazr Rossurrz, Esq., 

; and with a print of the Zroylus from the Harleian MS. 3943. Part I. 

XLV. XLVI. Ryme-Index to the Ellesmere M3. of the Canterbury Tales, 
by Hanny Cuowrg, Esq., M.A. Both in Royal 4to for tho Siz- Text, 
and in 8vo. for the separate Ellesmere MS. 


- 1875. Second Serres. 


10. Originals end Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part IT. 
6. Alphonsus of Lincoln, a Story like the Prioress’s Tule, 7. How Reynard 
caught Chanticleer, the source of the Nun’s-Priest's Tale. 8. ‘lwo Italan 
Stories, and a Latin one, like the Pardoner’s Tale. 9. The Tale of the Priest's 
Bladder, a story like the Summoner’s Tale, being * Li dis de le Vescie a Prestre,’ 

À par Jakes de Basiw. 10. Petrarch's Latin Tale of Griseldis (with Boccaccio's 
Story from which it was re-told), the original of the O7erk's Tale 11. Five 
Versions of a Pear-tree Story like that in the Merchant's Tale. 12. Four 
Versions of The Life of Saint Cecilia, the original of the Second Nun’s Tale, 


11. Early Englısh Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 
spere and Chaucer. By Avexanper J. Erus, Esq., F.R S. Part IV. 

12. Life Records of Chaucer. Part I., The Robberics of Chaucer by 
Richard Brerelay and others at Westminster, and at Hatcham, Surrey, on 
Tuesday, Sept. 6, 1390, with some account of the Robbers, from the Enrol- 
ments in the Public Record Office. By Warronp D, Sexy, Esq., of the 
Public Record Office. " 

18. Tuynwe’s ANIMADVERSIONS (1599) on Srrant’s Chaucer's Workes, 
re-edited from the unique MS., by FnEp&. J. FURNIVALL, with fresh Lives of 
Pis and Francis Thynne, and the only known fragment of The Pilgrim's 

ale. 


Childers.—A Parr-Eworrsm Drorronary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by RoBERT 
Cæsar CurrpEns, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo. Double 
Columns. Complete in 1 Vol, pp. awi. and 622, cloth. 1876. £8 3s. 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. 


" Ohilders—A Pit Grammar ror Brarwwxns. By Roserrt C. OntrpEns. 
In 3 vol. 8vo. cloth. [In preparation. 
Childers.—Norzs ow tHe SrxmavEsE Lanevacr. No. 1. On the 
Formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By R. C. Cainpers. Demy 8vo. 

sd., pp. 16. 1873. 1s. 

China Review; om, Nores ann Queeres ow THE Far East. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Edited by E. J. Errex. 4to. Subscription, £1 10a, 
per volume. ‘ . 

Chinese and J apanese Literature (A Catalogue of), and of Oriental 
Periodicals. On Sale by Trubner & Co., 57 and 59, Ludgato Hill, London. 8vo. 

‘pp. 284. Gratis. 

Ohintamon.—A COMMENTARY on THE TEXT of rug Bmnacavap-Gírí; 
or, the Discourse between Krishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanscrit 
Philosophical Poem. With a few.Introductory Papers. By HUREYCHUND 

"o AMON, Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhar Rao Maharajah 
ENS of Bároda. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 118. 6s. : 
Christaller.—A Dictionary, Exwarrsm, Tsaur, (Asante), ÀKBA; Tehi 
Ohwee), comprising as dialects Akan (Asànté, Akém, Akuapém, etc.) and 
ànté ;, Akra (Accra), connected with Adangme; Gold Coast, West Africa. 
Royiresi, Twi né Nkiaù Enhti, Otbüi ke Gà 
S „it anega - asekyere - hhoma. | wiemgi - afi8itSomi- wolo, 
By the Bev. J. G. CugisraLuer, Rev. C. W. Loonsrg, Rev. J. ZIMMERMANN, 
1ómo, Te. 6d. + 
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Christaller.—A. GRAMMAR or THE Asante AND Fanta Laxaváas, called 
Tshi (Chwee, Twi): based on the Akuapem Dialect, with reference to the 
other (Akan and Fante) Dialects. By Rev. J. G. CHRISTALLER. Bvo, pp. 
xxiv. and 208. 1875. 10s. 6d. 

Clarke.—Ten Great Rerrrerons: an Essay in Comparative Theology. 
By James Freeman Crane. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 628. 1871. 14s, 


Clarke.—M xwors on THE Comparative Grammar or EGYPTIAN, COPTIC, 
AND Ups. By Hype Carrer, Cor. Member American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc., etc. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 82. 2s, 

Clarke.—Reszarcues IN PRE-HISTORIC AND PROTO-HISTORTO ComPaRa+ 
TIVE PHILOLOGY, MYTHOLOGY, AND ARCHÆOLOGY, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian Families. By Hypz 
OLARKI. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74, 1875. 28. 6d. . 


Cleasby.—An Icrtanpic-Enexisa Dricrionany. Based on the MS. 
Collections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged aud completed hy G. , 
ViaróssoN. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, by G. Wans 
Dasenr, D.C.T. 4to. £3 7s. 


Colebrooke.—Tux Lrre ann MriscELLANEOUS Essays or Henry Tuomas 
Congsnookr. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. CoLmsRoore, Bart., M.P., 
The Essays edited by Professor Cowell. In 3 vols. 


Vol. I. The Life. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 492. 


14s. 

Vols, 1I. and II]. The Essays, A New Edition, with Notes by E. B. COWELL, 
Tiofessor of Sansknt in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xvi,-644, and x.-620. 1873, 285. S 


Colleccao de Vocabulos e Frases usados na Provincia de 8. Pedro, 
do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12mo. pp. 32, sewed. ls.» 


Contopoulos.—A Lexicon or Monrrn Gaxrx-EwenisH AND Ener 
Movern Gretk. By N. ConturovLos. ‘ 
Part I. Modern Greek-English. 8vo. cloth, pp. 460. 12s. 
Part II. English-Modern Greek, 8vo. cloth, pp. 582. 15s. 


Conway.—Tzux Sacrev AwrnoLoov. A Book of Ethnieal Scriptures, 
Collected and edited by M. D. Conway. 4th edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xvi. and 480. 12s. 


Cotton.—Axazic Primer. Consisting of 180 Short Sentences contain- 
ing 80 Primary Words prepared according to the Vocal System of Studying 
Teuguuee. By General Sim Antuur Corron, K.C.S.I. Or. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
38. 2s. Öd. 


Cowell and Eggeoling.—CATALOGUE or BUDDHIST SANSKRIT MANUSOBIPTS 
in the Possession ot the Royal Asiatic Society ( Hodgson Collection). By Pro- 
fessors E. B. CowLLL and J. EGGELING. 8vo. sd., pp. 56. 2s. 6d. 


Cowell.—A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE ORDINARY PRAKKIT OF THE 
Sanskrit Dramas. With a Tist of Common Irregular Ey nde By 
Piof. E. B. CowELL. Cr. 8vo. limp cloth, pp. 40. 1876. 3s. 64. 


Cunningham.—Tux Ancient Grognarny or Innra. I. The Buddhist 
Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By ALEXANDDR CUNNINGHAM, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re- 
tired). With thirteen Maps. Svo. pp. xx. 590, cloth. 1870, 285. 


Cunningham.— TuE Bursa Tores; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central, 
India: comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening and Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brev.-Mejor Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty-three Plates. Svo. pp, xxxvi: 570, 
cloth. 1854. £2 2s, , Pen 


Y 
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CunningiÉam.—  Ax»cmuoroercn Suuvay or Inpra, Four Re orte, 


: made during the years 1862-63-64-85. By Avexanpen Conninonay, 0.8.1, 
Major-General, etc. With Maps and Plates. Vols. 1 to 5. Svo.cloth, £6. 


JDalton.—Dzscmirerrve Ernworoey or Beneat. By Epwarp Torre 


Daron, 0.9.1, Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
qw bs ted from Photographs. 33 Lithograph Plates, to. half-calf, 
.. PD ie $. 
DP'Alwis.—Bunonrst Nrv£sA; a Review of Max Müller's Dhamma- 
pede, By James D'ALwis, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo, sewed, 
PP X. and 140, 68. 


: D'Alwis.—Parr Taanstarions. Part First. By James D'Arwis, 


Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. 24. 1s. : 

Jl Alwis.—A Dzscrrerrve CATALOGUE or SANSKRIT, PALI, AND SINHALESE 
Liranany Wonxs or Ceyion. By James D’Autwis, M.R.A.S, Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &c., &c. In Three Volumes. Vol. 1., pp. xxxii. and 244, 
sewed. 1870. 85. 6d. [ Vols. II. and LII. in preparation. 


Davids.——-Tunzz Inscrirtions of Parixrama Binv roe Gznar, from 
Pulastipura, Ceylon. By T. W. Ruys Davros. 8vo. pp. 20. 15. 6a. 

Davide.—Stare1, rue Lion Roox, NEAR PULASTIPURA, AND THE 389TH 

-Onaprer or THE MAnávAMsA, By T. W. Ruys Davips. 8vo, pp. 30 15. 6d. 

Delepierre. — Scrercuunres Lrrrerarres, Pasricuzs Svupposrrrons 
D’ AUTEUR, DANS LES LETTRES RT DANS LES Ants, Par Octave DELEPIERER, 
Fcap, 4to. paper cover, pp. 828. 14s. 

Delepierre,—Tasieav DR LA LITTÉRATURE DU Centon, CHEZ LES ANCLENS 


et chez les Modernes, Par Octave Delepierre, 2 vols. small 4to. paper cover, 
pp. 324 and 318. 21s. 


> Delepierre.—Essar HisrogrquE xr BisLroanAPHIQUE SUR Les Dnus, 


t 


Par Octave Delepierre.  8vo. pp. 24, sewed. With 15 es of Woodcuts. 
1870, 3s. 8d E BRAA id 


eDennys.—CniwA ann Jaran. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 


m 


those countriès, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
eneral; with 56 Maps and Plans. By Wm. FREDERICK Mayers, F. R.G.S. 

‚M.'s Consular Service; N. B. Dennys, late II.M.'s Consular Service; and 
CuanLEs Kine, Lieut, Royal Marine Artillery, Edited by N. B. Dennys, 
In one volume, 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2s. 

Dennys.—A HANDBOOK or THE CANTON VERNACULAR OF THE CHINESE 
Lanauace. Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes. By N. B. Dennys, M.R.A.S., Ph.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4, 
195, and 31. £1 10s. 

Dickson,— Tun Parrmoxxwa, being the Buddhist Office of the Con- 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson, M.A. 8vo. sd., pp. 69.° 2s. 

Dinkard (The)—The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 
in Zend Characters. Translations of the Text in the Gujrati and English 
Langnages; a Commentary and Glossary of Select Terms. By PxsHOTUN 
 Dosroon BsunaAwJEE SuNJANA. Vol. |. 8vo. cloth. £1 1s. 

Dóhlne.—A. Zoro-Karm Diorronany, etymologically explained, with 

-_ egplous Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu. 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Dónxz. Royal 8vo. pp. ilii. and 418, 

‘ sewed, Cape Town, 1867. 21s. 
Ine Fovr Gosrzrs rw Zunv. By the Rev. J. L. Dounz 
qnary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208, cloth. Pietermarit$- 
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Doolittle.—A VocasvrARY ayn HANDBOOK or tHe Curxgem LANGUAGE, 

Romanized in the Mandarin Dialect. Iu Two Volumes comprised in Three 
arts. By Kev. Justus DoorirrLE, Author of ** Social Life of the Chiese,” 
Vol. I. 4to. pp. viii. and 548. Vol. II. Parts II. and III., pp. viii and 095. 
£1 11s. 64. each vol. . $ 
Douglas.—COurNEsE-ENGLISE DICTIONARY OF THB VERNACULAR OR SPOKEN 
LANGUAGE or Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and 
Chin-Chew Dialects. By the Rev. Carstairs Deuaras, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in England. 1 vol High quarto, 
cloth, double columns, pp. 632. 1873. £3 3s. x 
Douglas.—OCniwzss LANGUAGE AND LrrERATURE. Two Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, by R. K. Douaras, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese at King’s College. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. 118. 1875, 5s. 
Douse.—Gzarww's Law; A Srupv: or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the so-called ‘ Tautverschiebung.”” To which are added some Remarks on 
the Primitive Indo-European K, and several Appendices, By T. Lz MAROHANT 
Dovsz. 8vo. cloth, pp. avi. and 230. 10s. 6d. 
Dowson.—A Grammar or tox Urnu on Hixpusrawr Lanavaer. By 
Joun Dowson, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 264. 10s. 6d. 


Dowson.—A Hiwpvsrawi Exzncrsg Boox. Containing a Series of 
Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By Jonn 
Dowson, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown vo. pp. 

e 100. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Early English Text Society's Publications. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 


1. EARLY Enerisa ArrirERATIVE Porms. In the West-Midland 


Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by R. Morais, Esq., from an * 


unique Cottonian MS. 16s. 

2. ARTHUR (about 1440 a.p.). Edited by F. J. Fumxivarr, Esq, 
from the Marquis of Bath's unique MS. 4s. T 

9. ANE COMPENDIOUS AND BrevE TRACTATE CONCERNYNG YE OFFICE 
AND Dewttx or Kvxors, ete. By WıLuram Lauper. (1556 a.p.) Edite’ 
by F. HALL, Esq., D.C. L. 4s. 

4. Krr Gawayne AND THE GREEN Kxrenr (about 1820-30 a.p.), 
Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10s. 

5. OF THE ORTHOGRAPHIE AND CONGRUITIE oF THE Briran Toxovum; 
a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be ALEXANDER Hymy. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS in the British Museum (about 
1617 A.p.), by Henry B. WHEATLEY, Esq. 4s. 

6. LawcELor or THE Larx. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 
bridge University Library (ab. 1500), bythe Rev. WAzTER W. SKEAT, M.A. 85. 

7. Tae Stony or Genesis AND Exopus, an Early English Song, of 
about 1250 a.p. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by R. Morris, Esq. 8e. 

8 MonrE ARTHURE; the Alliterative Version. Edited from RoprRrT 
THoswron’s unique MS. (about 1440 4.p.) at Lincoln, by the Rey. GronGn 
Purry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s. 

9. ANIMADVERSIONS UPTON THE ANNOTACIONS AND CoRRECTIONS OF 
SOME lwPERFECTIONS OF ĪMPRESSIONES or Cnaucer’s Worxes, reprinted 
in 1598; by Francis Turynnzg. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Beidgewsies Library, By G. H. Kıxesıey, Esq., M.D., and F, J. FURNIVALL, 

Sq.» othe 8. 5 
10. MERLIN, og TRE EARLY History or Kine Agravur. Edited for the 
first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 a.p.), by Henny B. WuzaATLEY, Esq. Part I.. 2s, 6d, ^ | 
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Early English Text Society's Publications—continued. 


Ll.eTxm Moxwanoms, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 
from the first edition by Joune Sxorr,in 1552, by FirzsDwARD Hatt, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. 3s. 

12. Tax Waroxr8 COmasrg Wier, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

a (about 1462 a.n.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
: time by F. J. FURNIVALL, Esq, M.A. le. 

18. Serre Manunerre, pe Memey ant Manryr. Three Texts of ab. 
1200, 1310, 1330 a.p. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. OSWALD COCKAYNE, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2s. 

14. Kyne Horn, with fragments of Floriz and Blauncheflur, and the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University ofCambsidge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumsy. 3s. Öd. 

t15. Porrrroar, Rerrerovs, AND Love Porms, from tho Lambeth MS. 
No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F.J. FURNIVALL, Esq. M.A. 7s. 6d. 


16. A TzaxticE In Ewerrsu breuely drawe out of p book of Quintis 
essencijs in Latyn, p Hermys p prophete and king of Egipt after b flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelaciou» of an aungil of God tu him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 78, by F. J. FuuNIvALL, Esq., M.A. ls. 

17. PARALLEL Exrracrs from 29 Manuscripts of Prers Prowman, with 
Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Sxeat, M.A. ls. 

18. Hatz Merwrnnean, about 1900 a.D. Edited for tho first time from 
the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswarp COCKAYNE, M.A. ls. 


19. Tas» Monancue, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 
the Complaynt of the King's Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. HALL, Esq., D.C L, 3s. 6d. 

20. Some Treatises py Hrcmaupn Rorts pe Ha{mrore. Edited from 

e Robert of Thornton's MS. (ab. 1440 A.D.), by Rev. GronaE G. Perry, M.A. 1s. 


21. Merrrr, or THE EARLY Hisrory or Kine Amrnus. Part II. Edited 

* by Henry B. Wuratiry, Esq. 4s. 

22. Tur Romans or Partenay, on Lusienzen. Edited for the first time 
from the ugique MS, in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Sxeat. M.A, Gs. 

23. Dan Micuer’s Arvensire or Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 
the Kentish dialect, 1310 a.p. Edited from the unique MS, in the British 
Museum, by Ricuarp Morais, Esq. 105. 6d. 

24, Hymns of tae Viner AND Cunisr; Tue Parwiament or Devis, 
and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
FURNIVALL, M.A. 3s. , 

25. Pam SrAoroNs or Romer, and.the Pilgrim's Sea-Voyage and Nea- 
Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., eto., by F. J. FunNIvALL, Esq, M.A. ls. i 

26. Rexrerovs Preces iN Prose AND Verse. Containing Dan Jon 
Gaytrigg’s Sermon; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone’s MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2s. NS . 

27. MawrPULUS VOOABULORUM : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

*  Language,by Perse Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Henny B. WuzarLZv. 12s. . 
28. Tem Vrsxox or WinLrAM concernine Piers Plowman, together with 
S ita da Dowel, Dobet et Dobest, 1862 A.D., by WiLLIAM LANGLAND. The 
à earliest or Vernou Text; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MB., with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. SxzAT, M.A. 7s. ; 
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29. Or» Enexise Hommes axb HowrinxTrO Treatisns. (Sawles Warde 
and the Wohunge of Ure Lauerd : Urcisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure 'Lefdi, 
eto.) of the Twelfth and Thirtcenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Bri- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By RicxARgp Moxius. First Series. PartI. 7e. 


30. Piers, tHE Provenman’s Crepe (about 1394). Edited from the 
MSS. by the Rev. W. W. SxEAT, M.A. 2». i 

31. Insreguorrons ror Parisa Prizsts. By Jonn Myro, Edited from 
Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by ÉpwAR» Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., et, eto. 4s. 


82. Tnx Basrrs Boor, Aristotle's A B C, Urbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 
Mensam, The Lytille Childrenes Lytil Boke Tus Boxes or NURTURE of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, Wynkyn de Worde’s Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager's Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- ' 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. FugNivALL, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 15s. 

83. Tne Book or rae KNranT DE LA Tour Lanpry, 1872. A Father's 
Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by THOMAS 
Wrient Esq., M.A., and Mr. WILLIAM Rossiter. 5. 

34. Orn Enexrisn Homies AND Homrmetic Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 
andthe Wohunge of Ure Lauerd: Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
ctc.) of tho Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Riomarp Morris. First Series. Part2. 85. 

35. Sm Davin Lynpusay’s Wonxs. Paur 3. ' The Historie of ane 
Nobil and Wiailzeand Sqvyer, Wirriaw Mztprom, umqvhyle Laird of 
Cleische and Bynnis, compylit bo Sir Davro Lxnpxsay of the Mont alias 


te 


Lyoun King of Armes. ith the Testament of the said Williame Mel- 
n um, Squyer, sompy lt alswa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, ete. Edited by F. 
ALL, ha, dle S. 


36. MEnLIN, oR TOE Earty llisrony or Kina ABTHOR., A Prose ` 
Romance (about 1450-1460 a.p.), edited from the unique MS. in the, 


University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. WnuzaTLEvy. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. STUART GLEXNNIE, Esq. Part III. 1869. 125. 


87. Ste Davin LxwprsAv' Worxs. Part IV. Ane‘ Satyre of the 
thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir Davip Tainpesay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinburgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Haru, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 

88. Tur Vision or WILLIAM CONCERNING PIERS THE PLOWMAN, 
together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Resoun, 
by Wittram Lanauanp (1377 A.p.) The “ Crowley" Text; or Text B. 
Edited from MS. Laud Misc. 581, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 88, MS. 
B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge Univeisity Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bouley 814, etc. By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 

89. Tar '*Gzgsr HYSTORIALE” or tae Desrevorion oF Troy. An 
Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna's '* Hystoria 
Troiana.” Now first edited from the unique MS.in the Hunterjan Museum, 
University of Glasgow, by the Rev. Geo A. Panton and DAviDn DoNALDSON, 
Part I. 10s. 6d. . 

Excerism Grips. The Original Ordinances of more than One 
iiundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wsunchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the, Mayor of 
Bristol; and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenball- Regis. From 
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' Early English Text Society's Publications— continued. 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toutmmy SmrrH, Esq., F.R.S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
vov Tovrmin Smirnu. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, ON THE 
History AND DEVELOPMENT or Giips, by Luso Brentano, Doctor Juris 

! Utriusque et Philosophie. 21s. 

41. fae Mixon Poems or Wittzam Lauper, Playwright, Poet, and 
Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 A.p.; that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. CunmisTix-MirieR, Esq., of Britwel by F. J. 
Funwivann, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. 3s. 

42. BznNARPUS DE Cura REI FawuLrAxIS, with some Early Scotch 
Prophecies, ete. From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawson Lumsy, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 25. 

48. Rarıs Ravine, and other Moral and Religious Pieces, in Prose and 
Verse, Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. 5, by J. 
Rawson Lumsy, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3s. 

44. JOSEPH or AnrwaTHIE: otherwise called tho Romance of the 
Seint Graal, or Holy Grail: an alliterative poem, written about A.D. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an sppendix, containing ** The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy,’’ reprinted 
from the black-letter copy of Wynkyn de Worde; * De sancto Joseph ab 
Arimethia," first printed by Pynson, A.D. 1516; and ‘Phe Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia,’ first printed by Pynson, A.D. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarjal Indices, by the Rev. WArzTER W. Sxeat, M.A. 65. 

45. Krna ALFRED’ s West-Saxon VERSION of Gaxoony's PASTORAL CARE. 
Witb an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 10s. 

46. Lzgenps or tue Horr Roon; SymBoLs or tne Passron AND Cross- 
Posms. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. "Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries; 

" with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By Ruicwaxp 
Morris, LL.D, 10s. 

47. Sm Davi Lynvesay’s Worxs. Part V. The Minor Poems ot 
Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 3». 

48. Tux Times’ WxusrtEk: or, A Newe Daunce of Seven Satires, and 
other Poems: Compiled by R. C., Gent. Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduetion, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. COWPER. 62. un : 

49. An Or» XEwerrsu Muiscettany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 
Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 13th century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Rev. R. Morais, LL.D. 10s. 

50. Kine ArrnED's West-Saxon VERSION oF Grecory’s PASTORAL CARE. 
Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Henny Sweet, Esq., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part II. 10s. . 

51. pz Lrvvapz or Sr. JunrAWA, from two old English Manuscripts of 
1230 A.D. With renderings into Modern English, by the Rev. O. Cockayna 
and Epmunp Broox. Edited by the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A. Price 25, 

$2. Patrapros oy Hussonpztz, from the unique MS., ab. 1420 A.»., 
ed. Rev. B. Loner. Parti. 10s. . 

58. Or» Evexssa Howrnrxs, Series II., from the unique 13th-century 

cu ES X Trinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photolithograph ; three Hymns to 

* the Virgin and God, from a unique 13th-century MS. at Oxford, a photo- 

' lithograph of the musie to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modern 

notatio’ by Dr, RiugauLT, and A. J. ELLs, Esq, F.R.8.; the whole 
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64. Tux Viston or Press Prowman, Text O (completing. the three . 
versions of this great poem), with an Autotype; and two unique allifetative. ` 
Poems: Richard the Hedeles (by WrnLIAM, the author of the Visio) and -. 
The Crowned King; edited by the Rev. W. W. Sxzat, MA. 185.277... > 

55. GENERYDES, a Romance, edited from the unique MS., ah. 1440 A.D., ` 
in Trin. Coll. Cambridge, by W. Arois Waicut, Esq., M.A., Trin, Coll. - | 
Cambr. Part T, 3s. S NX APO n LI 

66. Tau Grsr HYSTORIALE or THE DrsrEvorrow or Toy, -translated , 
from Guido de Colonna, in alliterative verse; edited from the unique-MS, in: 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. DoNALDsoN, Esq., and. thè late Rev. 
G. A. Panton. Part II. 10s. 64. BORNE E 

57. Tus Earty Enetisn Version or tHE ‘Cursor Mumpr," in: four - 
Texts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum ; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity o 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part I. with 
two photo-lithographic facsimiles by Cooke and Fotheringham. 10s. 6d. 


58. Tux Bricxrine Howuirres, edited from the Marquis of Lothian's 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.n., by the Rev. R. Morn, LL.D, (With a 
Photolithograph). Part]. 85. uS ' 

59. Tue Earty Éwenrsm Version or TRE ‘Cursor Muxpr;" in four 
Texts, from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum; Fairfax MS. 
14, in the Bodleian; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107; MS. R. 3, 8, io Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Monnis, LL.D. Part 11.: 15s. 


60. MEDITACYUNS on THE Soprr or our Lorne (perhaps by RoBERT 
or Brunne). Edited from the MSS. by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 2s. 6d. 


61. THE Romance AND PropHecres or Tuomas or EnCELDOUNE, printed 
from Five MSS. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 10». 6¢,. 

62. Tur Earty Ewacnrsm Version or THE ‘Cursor Muxpr" in Four 
Texts. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A. LL.D. Part III. 155, 


63. Tue Brrckrrwe Hommes. ‘Edited from the Marquistof Lothian’s " 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.D., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D, Part IL. 4a, 


64. Franois TuvwNNE'S EwBLEMES AND Epierams, A.D. 1600, from the 
Earl of Ellesmere's unique MS. Edited by F. J. FunNrvALD, M.A. 4a. 


65. Dx Domes Daex (Bede's De Die Judicii) and other short Anglo- 
Sexo Pieces. Edited from the unique MS. by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumey, 


25. 
Jxira Series. Subscriptions—Small paper, one guinea; largé paper 
two guineas, per annum. me M 


1. Tae Romance or Wrrrram or ParxnNE (otherwise known 4a thé :. 
Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the’ `. 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about A.D. 1850, to which.is added & 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about A.D. 1840; the former re-edited ‘from thè 
unique MS. in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, the.latter now : 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford: “By the | 
Rev. WavTER W. SKEAT, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 828; 3€ Tis". = 

2. Ow Earty Enexish Pronvunomtion, with especial’ referónéo-to ` 
Shakepere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation 'of' the Cloriéapoudenos > 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxón period to. the - 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken: “be *. 

means of the ordinary Printing Types; including a‘re-arrang 
'F. J. Child'à Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gowers" 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welsh; st 
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Bercley on French, 152) By Auexanozk J. ELus, E.R.S. Part I, On 

e the Pronunciation of the xrvth, xvzth, xvilth, and xvuirth centuries, Svo. 

sewed, pp. vili. and 416. 10s, 

8. ‘Qaxron’s Boox or CuxrEsvz, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 
A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by FagpznRIox J. Funwi- 
VALL, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii, and 68. 5s. 

4. Taz Lay or Havetox rum Daxz; composed in the reign of 
Edward L,'about A.p. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Mappen for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Warteg W. Sxzat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. lv. and 160. 10s. 

5. CmavcER's Transtation or  BorrHivs's “De CONSOLATIONE 
PuiLosoPnHim.' Edited from the Additional MS. 10,840 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. Ii. 8. 21. By 

l Rronaro Morris. 8vo. 12s. 

6 Tums Romance or tue CurvrreRe Assrene.  Re-edited from the 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henny H. Gısss, Esq., M.A.  8vo. sewed, pp. 
xviii. and 38, 3s. 


7. On Earty Exorrsm Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By Axexanpsr J. Eris, F.R.S., ete, etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xiith and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing, 10s. 


8. Quenna ELIZABETHES AcnapEmy, by Sir Humpnrey GILBERT, 
A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funerall, ete. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate's Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords’ Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 

FoRNIvVALL, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 

German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. RosserTI, Esq., and E. Oswarbp, 

Esg. 8vo. 13s. 

w 9. Tue FuargxuNITYE or Vacasonnes, by Joun AwpeLer (licensed 
in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1576 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warening for Commen Cursetors vulgarely 
called Vagabones, by THOMAS Harman, EsqUIBRE. From the 3rd odition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson HABEN 0x 
BHvBzRDYNs, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 26. Those 

arts of the Groundworke of Conny-catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
; ^r id Caweat, Edited by Epwanzp Vires & F. J. FuxNivALL. 8vo. 
&, 6d. 

L0. Tax Fynsr Boxs or ras Inrnopucrion or KNowrEDox, made by 
Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A Compgnpyous RzEGYMENT OF A 
Dyutsay or HrLTH made in Mountpyllier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
, of: Physycke Doctor. BARNES IN THE DEFENCE or THE BERDE: a treatyse 

; prenda n the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 

a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F, J. 
FURNIVALL, M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb. 8vo. 18s. : 

‘1. Tus Bravos; or, the Book of the most excollent and noble Prince, 
Robert de Broyss, King of Scots: compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch- 

.  . deacon of Aberdeen, A.D. 1375. Edited from MS. G 28 in the Library of St. 

T ohn’s Qo Cambridge, written A.D. 1487; collated with the MS. in the 

i dvopates" Library at Edinburgh, written a.p. 1489, and with Hart's 

ition, printed a.p, 1616; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 

j. the Rev. Wauren W, Sxeat, M.A, PartI 8vo. 12s. 
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12. ExanaND my TH» Reren or Kine HxwaY tan Ereurw,, A 
Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. By Tuow s SrAnxzv, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowrzr. And with an Introdüction, . 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J, S. Bakwan, - 
M.A. Part II. 12s. : 

(Part I., Starkey's Life and Letters, s in preparation. 

18. A Suprricacyon ror THE Beacars. Written about the year 1529, 
by Srmon Figs. Now re-edited by Freperiox J. FomwrvALL. With a 
Supplycacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyght 
(1544 a.v.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 a.p.), The Decaye | 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1550-3 A.p.) Edited by J. 
Merapows CowPER. 6s. 

14. On Eanty Enexisn Pronunciation, with especial reference to’, 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Errr, F.RS., F.S.A. Part III. ' 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the x1vth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
Gower, Wycliffe, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. 10s. 

15. Ropert Crowrey’s ‘urrty-onz Epiarams, Voyce of the Last 

Trumpet, Way te Wealth, etc., 1550-1 a.D. Edited by J. M. Cowpur, Esq. 
125 


16. A TREATISE ON THE ÁSTROLABE; addressed to his son Lowys, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, ap. 1391. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev. 
Warrer W. SxgaT, M.A, late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 10s. 

17. Tux CoMPLAYNT or Scorrawpz, 1549, A.D., with an Appendix of 


four Contemporary English 'lracts. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 
Part I. 10s, 


18. Tux Compraynt or ScoTLANDE, etc. Part II. 85. 


19. Ours Lapres MynousE, a.n. 1530, edited by the Rev. J. H. 
Brunt, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and |, 
Fotheringham. 24s. 

20. Lowxricn's History or toe Hory Ganar (ab. 1450 A.».), translated 
from the French Prose of Sires Rosiers pe Borron. Re-edited fron the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College. Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., 
M.A. PartI. 8s, 

21. Bansouz's Bruce. Part II. Edited from the MSS. and the 
earliest printed edition by the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, M.A. 4s. 


22. Henry Bnaiwxrow's Compraynt or RopErycx Mors, somtyme 
a gray Fryre, unto the Parliament Howse of Ingland his naturall Country, 
for the Redresse of certen wicked Lawes, euel Customs, and cruel Decreys 
(ab. 1542); and Tax LAMENTACION OF A CHRISTIAN AGAINST THE ÇITIB 
or Loses made by Roderigo Mors, a.D, 1545. Edited by J. M, Cowrzn, 

sq. 9s. 

28. On Eanty ExaLrsH Pronvnoratton, with especial reference to 
Shdkspere and Chaucer. By A. J. ErLrs, Esq., F.R.S. Part IV. 10s. 

34. Longtron’s History or THE Horr Gearr (ab. 1460 A.5.), translated 
from the French Prose of Sirus Rosikxs pu Bonnow.  Re-edited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. FURNIVALL, 
Esq., M.A. Part II. 10s. . ; " l 

25. Tux Romance or Guy or Wazwick. Edited from the Cambridge 

University MS. by Prof. J. Zupirza, Ph.D. Part I. 20s. 


Edda Saemundar Hinns Froda—The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 
From the Old Norse or Icelandi¢. By Benzaurn Toonre. Part I. with a Mytho- 


logical Index. 12mo. pp. 152, cloth, 8s. 6d. Part II, with Index of Persons and 
Places. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth, 1866. 4s.; or in] Vol. complete, 7s. 6d, 
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Qo. 
Edkins.—Iwrnopvorrow zo THE STUDY or THE Ümrwxsm CHARAOTEBS, 
By J. Epx1Ns, D.D., Peking, China. Roy. 8vo. pp. 340, paper boards. 18s, 

Ünmrwa's Praon mw Parroroey. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Josera 
Ebkiws. Crown 8vo , pp. xxijl.—403, cloth. — 10«. 64. 

Y —À VOOABULARY or tae SHANGHAI Drargor. By J. Epxrws. 
e 8vo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 215. 

—^À Grammar or COLLOQUIAL CHINESE, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Enxins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
half-calf, pp. viii. and 225, Shanghai, 1868. 21s. 

„=À Grammar or THE CHINESE COLLOQUIAL LANGUAGE, com- 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By Josmru EpxiNs. Second edition. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £1 10s. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Romanco. Edited from Bishop 
. Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.p. By Joun W. Harms, M.A, 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, and FREDERICK 
J. Furntvant, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 64, (only 
., 100 copies printed), bound in the Roxburghe style. 10s. 6d. 
Eitel.—Hanpsoox For THE SrUDENT or Cuinese Buppuisw, By the Rov. 
., E.J. Erra, of the London Missionary Society, Crown 8vo. pp. viii., 224,cl., 183, 
Eitel.—Frne-Suur: or, The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. 
., By Rev. E. J. Errgz, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. vi. and 84. 65. 
Kitel.—Bunpursm: its Historical, Theoretical, End Popular Aspects, 
In Three Lectures. By Rev. E. J. Errer, M.A. Ph.D. Second Edition. 
, Demy Svo. sewed, pp. 130. 5s. 
Elliot.—Tux Hisrogy or Innra, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period, Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir II, 
M. Eruor, K.C.B., East India Company's Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. 
Jonn Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 
Vols. I. and II. With a Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot. 8vo. pp xxxii. and 542, 
x. and 580, cloth. 183. cach. 
Vol. ITI. 8vo. pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 24s, 
Vol. IV. 8vo, pp. x. and 563 cloth 21s 
|. Vol. V. 8vo. pp. xii. and 576, cloth, 21s. 
Vol. VI. 8vo. pp. viii. and 574, cloth. 215. 
Vol. VII. 8vo. pp. viii. and 574, cloth. 
Vol, VIIT. 8vo. [In the Press, 
Elliot.—Memorrs on tux History, FOLKLORE, AND DISTRIBUTION oF 
tas Races or tHe NonTH Western Provinces oF Inpra5 being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Hrnny M. Exuior, K.Ü.B., of the Hon. East India Company's 
Bengal Civil Service.  Fdited, revised, and re-arranged, by Joun BEAMES, 
M. R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service; Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
* the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
London. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. pp. xx., 370, and 396, cloth. With two 
Lithographic Plates, one full-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps. 36s. 1 
Ellis,—Ow Nummnars, as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 
“By Rosesr ELis, B.D., Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 94. 3s. 6d. 
en AsraTIO AFFINITIES OF THE Orn Irarzans. By BRonszRT 
Buris, B.D., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and author of “ Ancient 
' Routes between Italy and Gaul.” Crown 8vo. pp. iv. 156, cloth. 1870. 5s. 
Ellis.—PrzavvrA Scyrarca. The Quichua Language of Peru: its 
derivation from Central Asia with the Americen languages in general, and with 
^ the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
, ‘the Lycian, and the Pre-Aryan language of Etruria, By Rossat ErLis, B.D. 
* Bvo. cloth: on. xii. and 219. 1875. Ba. 
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English Dialect Society’ 8 Publications. Subscription,” 10s: ok bre, 


annum. i 
1873. EE m 


l. Series B. Part 1. Reprinted Glossaries. Containing a Glaveiy: : 
of North of England Words, by J. H.; five Glossaries, by Mr. Mansiázs ; i, 
and a West-Riding Glossary, by Dr. WiLLAN. Ts. 6d. 

2. Series A. Bibliographical. A List of Books illustrating: ‘English ~ 
Dialects. Part I. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, is vend v 
List of Books relating to some of the Counties of England. 

3. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a xd 
of Swaledale Words, By Captain HARLAND. 48. 

1874. 

4. Series D. The History of English Sounds. By H. swa, Es) 
As, 6d. 

5. Series B. Part II. Reprinted Glossaries. contain seven ^ 
Provincial English Glossaries, from various sources. 

6. Series B. Part III. Ray's Collection of English Words not 
generally used, from the edition of 1691; together with Thoresby's Letter to 
Ray, 1703. Re- arranged and newly edited by Rev. WALTER W. SkBAT, fs. 

6*. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a copy of ‘A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect.’ By the Rev: W. D. 
PARISH, 

1875. 


. Series D. Part II. The Dialect of West Somerset. By F. T, 
Epworray, Esq. 3s. 6d. 
. Series A. Part II. Containing a List of Books Relating tot 
some of the Counties of England. 6s. 
Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the N eighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K, Rosiwsow. Part I. 7s. 6d. 
10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 
Nonpar and G. Mizner. PartI. 2s. 6d. . 
1876. 
11. On the Survival of Old English Words in our Dialects, “By. Dr. 
ER. Morris. 64. 
12. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part III. Containing: Five. 
Original Provincial English Glossaries. 7s. 
18. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the N eighboisrhiood ‘of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part II. 68 04. 
14. A Glossary of Mid-Yorkshire Words, with a Gramm; y Be: 
Crovan Rosison. 95. 
Etherington.—Tux SrupzNr's Grammar or THE Hbf. tiati 
_ By the Rev. W. EruzuINoTON, Missionary, Benares, ‘Second dini in n. 
8vo. pp. xiv., 256, and xiii., cloth. 1878. 12s.: - À 
Faber.—A SYSTEMATIOAL DIGEST OF THE DoornINEá: or: woot 
according to the ANALECTS, GREAT LEARNING, and Docraine fi MA 
with an Introduction on the Authorities upon Coxrocros and Colifueistis 
By Eaner Faser, Rhenish Missionary.. Translated from: the Germany diy is | 
G. von Moellendorff, 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and NES 18756. ON sie oe m 
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Faosimilés of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes, With a 
Translation by Samuxz Bron, LL.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
ethe Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A. Henry RHIND, Esq. F.S.A., ete. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 plates coloured, bound in cloth. 213. 
Fallon.— A New Hrixpusraxr-EwcLrsH Dicrionany. By S. W. 
* Fatton, Ph.D. Halle. Parts I. to IV. f Roy. 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. each Part. 
To be completed in about 25 Parts of 48 pages each Part, forming together One Volume. 
Fausbéll.—Tuz DasanarEa-JíTAXA, being the Buddhist Story of King 
'"* Rüma. The original Pali Text, with a Translation and Notes by V. FAuspoLL. 
Svo. sewed, pp. iv. and 48. 2s. 6d. 

Fausboll.—Frvz Jíraxas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Story, 
and Three Fables. In the original Páli Text, accompanied with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. FAusmüLL. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 72. 6s. 

Fausbüll—Tmw Járaras The Original Pali Toxt, with a Translation 
aud Notes. By V. FausBOLL. Svo. sewed, pp. xiii. and 128. — 7e. 6d. 

Fausboll—J4raxa. Seo under JAraxa. 

Fiske.—-Mytus Aw» Mru-Maxzss: Old Talos and Superstitions in- 
terpreted by Comparative Mythology. By Jonn Fiske, M.A., Assistant 
Librarian, and late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crowu 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 252. 10s. 6d 

Foss.—Norwerc1an Grammar, with Exercises in the Norwegian and 
and English Languages, and a List of Irregular Verbs. By Fairusor Foss, 
Graduate of the University of Norway. Crown 8vo., pp. 50, cloth limp. 2s. 

Foster.—Pzax-Hrisronro Races or THE Uxrrzp STATES OF AMERICA. By 
J. W. Fosrer, LL.D., Author of the '* Physical Geography of the Mississippi 
Valley," ete. With 72 Illustrations. Svo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 416. 14s. 

Furnivall.—Epvoatron rw Earty ExaraND. Some Notes used as 

- Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on '* Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time," for the Early English Text Society. By FREDERICK J. FURNIVALL, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo. sewed, pp. 74. 1s. 


Fu So Mimi Bukuro.—A Buporr or Jaranusz Nores. By Carr. 


Prounpus, of Yokohama. Svo. sewed, pp.184. 7s. 6d. — 

Gautama.—Tan Instrtures or Gautama. Edited with an Index of 
Words. By Adolf. Friederich Stenzler, Ph.D., Prof. of. Oriental Languages in 
the University of Breslau. 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 78. 4s. 6d. 

Garrett.—A Crassrcan Drotronany or Iwp, illustrative of the My- 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
the Hindus. By Joun GARRETT. Svo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 28a. 

Garrett.—Surrrement TO THE ABOVE LASSICAL Dictionary or INDIA. 

: i foun > ela Director of Public Instruction at Mysore. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
. 73. Ôd. 

Giles.—CzurwzsE Sxurones. By HxnsregT A. Gres, of H.B.M.’s 
China Consular Service. 8vo. cl., pp. 201. 10s. 6d. 

Giles.—A Drorronany or CoLLOQUTAL Inrows ix rue Maxpazrs DiaLEcT. 
By Hunzerr A. Gites. 4to. pp. 65. £1 8s. 


- Giles. —-Sxworrroar Sruprzs rw Curvuse Cuaraorer By HERBERT A. 
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Gites. 8yo. pp. 118. 15a. 
68.——ÜHINESE WITHOUT A TzacuER. Being a Collection of Easy and 
Useful Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Heasznr 
, A. Giugs, 12mo.pp 60. 5s. 
Giles.—-'[um San Tzu Curve; or, Three Character Classic; and the 
- Ch'Jen Tsu Wen; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by 
Hzpszer A. Ginzs. 12mo. pp. 28. Price 2s. 6d. 
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LCD. 
God.—-Boox or Gon. By ©. Svo. cloth. Vol. T.: The Apogalyped. i 
b 047. 12». 6d. —Vol, I. Ar Introduction to the Apocalypen, PP. 4 Me, ’ 

ol. ITI, A Commentary on the Apocalypse, pp. 854. 165, e 


Goldstücker.—A Dxorronany, Sansxarr anv Exonrsm, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dietionary of Professor H., H, WiraoN, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary, By 
Tuxopor Gonpstiicxer. Parts I.to VI 4to. pp. 400. 1866-1808, s, each. 


Goldstücker.—Paxrwr: His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Toye 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 1n the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for Indis, 
which contains a poition of the MaNAVA-KALPA-SUTRA, with the Commentary 
of KuMARILA-SwAMIN. By Tuzopor GornpsrucxEB. Imperial 8vo. pp. , 
268, cloth. £2 2s. i 

Goldstucker.—On THE DEFICIENCITS IN THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION ' 
or Hrxnv Law, bemg a paper read at the Meeting of the East India As- 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870. By THEODOR GOLDSTÜCEER, Professor of 
Sousa in University College, London, &c. Demy 8vo. pp. 56, sewed. 

s. 6d 

Gover.—Tix Forx-Sowas or Sourmern Innra. By Cmanrxs E. Gover. 

8vo. pp xxi. and 299, cloth 10s. 6q. 


Grammatography.—A Manvat or Rerrrenoz to the Alphabets of 
Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
BALLHORN. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7s. 6d 


The ** Grammatography" 1s offered to the publio as a compendious introduction to the ane 
of the most impontant ancient and modern languages. Simple m ite design, 3t will be ooneulte 


with advantage by the philological student, the amateur hnguust, the bookseller, the corrector of 
the press, and the diligent compositor. 


ALPBABRTICAY INDIZ., 
Afghan (or Pushto), Dy conan (or Bonema). Hebiew (current hand). Polish. 


Amharic. Danis Hebrew (Judwo-Ger- Pushto (02 Afghan). 
Anglo-Saxon. Demotie. Hungarian. [man). Romaic(ModeinGreek , 
Arabic Estrangelo. Illyuan. Russian, 

Arabic Ligatures. Ethiopie. Dish Runes. 

Aramaie Eirusean. Italian (Old). Samaritan. € 
Archaic Characters. Georgian. Japanese. Sansorit. 

Armenian German. Javancec, Servian 

Assyrian Cuneiform. Glagolitic. Lettish. Slavonic Oe: 
Bengal. Gothic. Mantshu. Sorbian (or Wendigh). 
Bohemian (Cvechian). — Gieek. Median Cuneiform. Swedish. 

Bügfs. Greek Ligatures. Modern Greek (Romaic) Sy11a6, 

Burmese. Greek (Archaic). Mongolian. Tamil. 

Canarese (or Carnátaca), Gujexati(o1 Guzzeratte). Numidian Telugu. 

Chinese, Haetatic. OldSlavonie(orCyrilho), Tibetan. 

Coptic Hieroglyphics. Palmyienian. Turkish. 
Croato-Glagolitic. Hebiew. Persian. 


allachian. 
Cufic Hebrew tir): Persian Cuneiform. Wendish (or Sorbian). 
Cynillie(or Old Slavonic). Hebrew (Rabbinical). Phoenician. Zend. 
Grassmann.—-WoznrERBUCH zum Rie-VEepA. Von HERMANN Grassmann, 
Professor am Marienstifts-Gymnasium zu Stettin.  8vo. pp. 17760. &1 10». 


Green.—SmaxrsPzARE AND THE Emstrm-WeiTers: an Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature down to a.p. 1616 By Henny Green, M.A. In 
one volume, pp. xvi. 672, profusely illustrated with Waodouts and Photolith. 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium Svo, £1 114. 6d; lege 
imperial 8vo. 1870. £2128 6d. 

Grey.—H.axpBook or Arrican, AUSTRALIAN, AND Porvmusyjaw Prr- 
LOLOGY, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B, Her Majesty's High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Clasaed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir Geroren Gray and Dr. H, I. Bumex, 


Vol. I. Part 1.—South Africa, 8vo. pp. 188, 78. 6d. 
Vol. I. Part 2.—Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo, pp. 70. 3a, 
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tr +h a% a! * : i gu ^ 
5 hei Md b. LI. Rart iiie arn the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islande, 8vo. pp. 
& ZA wat " E ` H {Me 6. a * i 
ON Voli Xl; Part 4'{continuation).—Polynesia and Borneo, 8vo. pp. 77-154. 33, 6d. 


PD 
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ad, VOL ILL. Part 1.—Manusoripts and Incunables. 8vo. pp. vill. and 24. 2s. 
» IS IV. Part 1.—Early Printed Books. England, Bro pp. vi. and 306. 
fUy.—Maonr Mewunros: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
‘cc... the'Nátivé People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S. With 
[un Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
;, ton of Lan ents, ete, By CH. Ortver B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth, 12s. 
Griffin.—-THE Razas or raz PuxjAs. Being the History of the Prin- 
. cipal States in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Govern- 
ment. By LereL H., Grirrm, Bengal Civil Service; Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of “ The Punjab Chiefs" etc. Second 
„edition. ‘Royal 8vo., pp. xiv. and 630. 21s. 


Griffith —Scunzs rrom tue Ramayana, Mzemapura, ro. Translated 
by Rauru T. H. Gurrrrru, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. . Crown 8vo. pp. xviii. 244, cloth. 6s. 

ContENTs,—Preface—Ayodhya—Ravan Doomed—The Birth of Rama—The Heir apparent— 

Manthara’s Guile-—Dasaratha’s Onth—The Step-mother—Mother and Son~Tho Triumph of 

Love-Farewelli—The Xiermit's Son—The Trial of Trath—The Forest—The Rape of Sita~ 

Rama’s Despair—The Messenger Cloud—Khumbakarna—The Suppliant Dove—True Glory— 

Feed the Poor—The Wise Scholar. 

Griffth.—Tuz RAwiyan or VAtmixr. Translated into English verse. 
_ By Rauru T. H. Gaurrrra, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. 6 vols. 
Vol. I., containing Books I. and II. Demy 8vo. pp. xxxii. 440, cloth. 

1870. 18s. . 

Vol. Il. containing Book IL. with additional Notes and Index of Names. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 504, cloth. 18s, 

Vol. ILI, Demy 8vo. pp. v. and 371, cloth. 1872, 15s. i 

Vol. IV. Demy 8vo. pp. viii. and 432, 1873. 185. 

Vol. V. Demy 8vo. pp. 36S, cloth. 1875. 15s. 


Grout.—Tux IsızuLu : a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix, By Rev. Lewis Grout. 

8vo. pp. lii. and 432, cloth. 21s. * 
Gubernatis.—Zoorocrcar Myrnotocy; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By ANGELO DE GuBERNATIS, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in'the instituto di Studii Superiori e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 

2 vols. Svo. pp. xxvi. and 432, vii. and 442. 285. 

Gundert.—A Maraxaraw AND Exonrsm Diorronary. By Rev. H. 

_ Gunpzpr, D. Ph. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 1116. £2 10s. 
. HKaas.—CxrALoauE or Sansxerr AND PALI BOOKS IN THE LIBRARY or 


tan Brirish Muszum. By Dr. Ennst Haas. Printed by Permission of the 
_, Trustees of the British Museum. 4to, cloth, pp. 200. £1 1s. . 


Háfiz of Shí(ráüz.—Szrzorrows rrom mis Poems. Translated from the 
. vi Persian. by Herman BickNELL. With Preface by A. S. BICKNELL. Demy 
., TW Ato., pp. xx. and 384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate 
i Oriental. Bordering in gold and colour, and lllustrations by J. R. HERÐERT, 
SAU. As 3 £23». ns 

“Haldeman: = 


S 


Haldeman: Pewnsyivanta Dorom: a Dialect of South Germany. 
| “swith an Infusion of English. By S. S. HALDEMAN, A.M., Professor of Com-. - 
- parativé-Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 


"Wii;and 70, cloth. 1872. 3s. 6d. 
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Hall.—Moprrn Ewerrsm. By Frrzeowaro Harr, M.A., Hon. D.O.L;, 
Oxon. Or. 8vo. cloth, Pp. xvi. and 304. 10s. 64. y 
Hall—O»x ''RxrnsrzE With a General Survey of English Afijec- 
tives in -abie. By FrrzgpwAnD Hatt, M.A., D.O.L., Oxon.  8vo. cloth, 


[Nearly Ready. 

Hans Breitmann Ballads.—Sce under Leran. 
Hardy.—Cunimranity anv Buppuism Comparep. By the late Rav. 
R. Srencn Hanpy, ILon. Membor Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd. pp. 188. 8s. 


Hassoun.—Tznr Diwan or Harm Tar. An Old Arabic Poet of the 
Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by R. Hassoun. With Illustra- 
tions, 4to. pp. 48. 3s. 6d. 

Haswel.—OnaxwATICAL Norms AND VocABULARY OR TEE Pravaw 
LawaGuaGE. To which are added a few pages of Phrases, etc. By Rev. J. M. 
HaswELL. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 160. 155. 

Haug.—lux Book or Arpa Virnar. Tho Pahlavi text prepared by : 
Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Revised and collated with farther MSS., with 
an English translation and Introduction, and an Appendix containing the Texts 
and Translations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokht Nask. By MARTIN 
Hava, Dh.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Unie 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. W. West, Ph.D. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. vo. sewed, pp. lxxx., V., and 816. £1 5s. 

Haug.—A LECTURE on an ORIGINAL SpxxonH or Zoroaster (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Have, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2s. DN 

Haug.—Tnx ÁrranuyaA BnAgMANAM or THE Ria VEDA: containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Marrin Have, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc.. In 2, Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp 312. Vol. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544, £2 2s. : \ 

Haug.—Ax Or» Zawp-Paunavi Grossary. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, t' 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Drsturn Hosuenasri Jamaspsi, High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised with Notes and Introduction by MARTIN 
Have, Ph.D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. lvi. and 182. 15s. 

Haug.—Ax Or» Pauiíavr-PazAwD GrossRy. Edited, with an Alpha- 
betical Index, by Drsrug Hoswanast JAMASPJI Asa, High Priest of the 
Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised and Enlarged, with an Introductory Essay on 
the Pahlavi Language, by Martın Have, Ph.D. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xvi. 152, 268, sewed. 1870. 28s. 

Heaviside.—Amrrican ANTIQUITIES; or, tho New World the Old, and 
the Old World the New. By Joun T. C. Heavisips. 8vo. pp. 46, sewed. 1s. 6d. 


Hepburn.—A Japanese anp Exerrsm Dicrionany. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hzepnurn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii., 632 and 201. 87. 85. 

Hepburn,—JaPrAxzsz-ExaLISR AND Eneiisu-Japanuss DiorrowAmY. By 
J. C. Herpurn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 206. 1873. 125. 6d. 

Hernisz.— A GurpE ro CONVERSATION IN THE ENG@LISE AND CHINESE 
LANGUAGES, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 

. By STawisLAS Hernisz. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. 10&.64. |. > 


The Chinese characters contained in this work are from the collections of Chinese > segue, 
engraved on steel, and cast into moveable types, by Mr. Marcellin va ro aad 
Imperial Printing Office at Paris. They are used by most of the missions to . 


- 


' . 57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. « 3I 
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Hincks.—-Srecnren CHAPTERS ov AN AssyrraN Grammar. By the late 
Rev. E. Hincxs, D.D., Hon. M.R.A.S, « 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. la. 


Hodgson.—Essays ow tHe LANGUAGES, LITERATURE, AND RELIGION 
OP Nepau AND TinzT; together with further Papers on the Geography, 
Ethnology, and Commerce of those Countries. Ky B. H. HopGsoN, late 
British Minister at Nepál. Reprinted with Corrections and Additions from 

~ “Tilustrations of the Literaturo and Religion of tic Buddhists,” Serampore, 
1841; and “Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal,” 
No. XXVII, Calcutta, 1857. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 288, 14s. 


Hoffmann.—Snorrixe Draroeurs, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
; By Professor J. HorrMANN. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 8s. 
Hoffmann, J. J.—A. Jaranrse Grammar. Second Edition. Large 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 368, with two plates. £1 ls. 


Howse.—A GRAMMAR or tHe Cree Lanevacr. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Josreu Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. xx. and 324, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Hunter.—A CoMPARATIVE DICTIONARY or THE LANGUAGES OF INDIA AND 
Hien Asta, with a Dissertation, based on The IIodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and Manuscripts. By W. W. HuxTzR, B.A., M.R.A.&, Honorary Fellow, 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty's Bengal Civil Service. Foho, pp. vi. and 
224, cloth. £2 2s. 

Hunter.—Srarisrican Account or THE Provinces or Benea. By 
W. W. Hunter, LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of 
India, etc., Author of ‘The Annals of Rural Bengal,’ etc. In 6 vols. Demy 
$vo. ` [Ghortly. 

Ikhwánu-s Safá.—Iuxwíwvu-s Sari; or, Dnorurzs or Puxrry. Doe- 
scribing the Contention between Men und Boasts as to the Supcriority of the 
Human Race. Translated from the Hindustani by Professor J. Dowson, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. ang, 156, cloth. 7s. 

Indian Antiquary (The).—A Journal of Oriental Research in Archso- 
logy, History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, ete. 
Edited by Jamms Buncess, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 4to, Published 12 numbers 

'  peranuum. Subscription £2. 

Inman.—Awncrent Pagan AND Moprrw CuurrraN Symporism Exroskp 
AND ExrrAINED. By THomas Inman, M.D. Second Edition. With lllustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xl. and 118. 1874. 7s. Gd. 

Inman.—Anciznt Farras Emsopsrep iw Ancrent Names. By Tuomas 
Inman, M.D. Vol. I. Second edition. With 4 plates and numerous wood- 
cuts, Royal Svo, cloth, pp. xliv. and 792, 1872. £1 10s. 

Vol. IL Second Edition. With 9 plates and numerous woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 1028. 1873. £1 10s. 

Jaiminiya-Nyéya-Mala-Vistara —Seo under Avcrores Sanscrrzt. 


. Jataka (The), together with its Commentary. Now first published 
4 in Pali, OF V. FatusmüLL, with a Translation by R, C. Curpxs, late of the 
Ceylon Civil Service. To be completed in five volumes. Text. Vol, I. 

' Pert I. Roy. Svo. sewed, pp. 224. 7s. 6d. 

Jenkins's Vest-Pocket Lexicon. — Ax Excrrsm Drerionary of all 
68 except Familiar Words ; including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, 
E and Foreign Moneys, Weights and Masures. By Janez JENKINS. 64mo., 
Y. pp. 664, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
`: Johygon.—OrmNTAL RELIGIONS, AND THEIR RELATION TO UNIVERSAL 
vit + Rruraron. By SAwvEL Jonwsow. Large 8vo., pp. vi. and 802, handsomely 
.*i pound in cloth. 248. 

: *Ralid-i-Aighani—Transtation or THE Karr-1-Aranant, the Text- 
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book for the Pakkhto Examination, with Notes, Historical, Getgrapbioal, 
Grammatical, and Explanatory. By Trevor COuicHELhs Prowpsn. Imp. 8vo. 
pp. xx. and 406, witha Map. Zahore, 1876. £2 2s. t pu 

Kellogg.—A Grammar or tHE Hivor Lawavaen, in which are treated 
the Standard Hindi, Braj, and the Eastern Hindt of the Ramayan of Tulsi 
Das ; also the Colloquial Dialects of Marwar, Kumaon, Avadh, Baghelkhand, 
Bhojpur, etc., with Copious Philological Notes. By the Rev. S. H. Kprtoao, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 215. i 


Kern.—Tuz Axnyannatrys, with the Commentary Bhatadipik& of 
Paramadicvara, edited by Dr. H. KzzwN. 4to. pp. xii. and 107. 9s... 


Kern.— Tur Bzauar-Sawurrí ; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Vardha-Mihira Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr, H. 
Kery, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. Part 1. 8vo. pp. 40, 
stitched. Parts 2 and 3 pp. 51-154. Part4pp. 155-210. Part 5 pp. 211—206. 
Part 6 pp. 267-330. Price 2s. each part. [ Will be completed in Nine Parts. 

Khirad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 
Hafízu'd-dín. A new edition of the Hindüst&ni Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Epwarp B. EAsTwiok, M.P., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindüstáni at the late East India Company's 
College at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18s. 


Kidd.—Cararoeur or THE CHINESE Liprary or THE ROYAL ASIATIC 
Society. Bythe Rev. S. Kipp. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. ls. 


Kielhorn.—A Grammar or tne SANsknIT Lanevacs. By F. Krergoxw, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
under Act xiv. of 1867. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10s. 6d. 


Kilgour.—Tur HrxskEw on Iserran Race, including the Pelasgians, 
the Phenicians, the Jews, the British, and others, ByllENRY Kineouxm. §vo. 
sewed, pp. 76. 1872. 2s. 6d. 

Kistner.—DvupDpHA anD His DocrRINEs. <A Bibliographical Essay. By 


Orro Kisrwrm. Imperial 8Uo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2s. 0d. 


Koch.—A HISTORICAL Grammar or TRE Enexriso LaAwcvaam. By C. F. 
Kocm. ‘Translated into English. Edited, Enlarged, and Annotated by the Rev. 
R. Morri, LL.D., M.A. [Nea ly ready.«; 


Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, 4.x. 1284 (1867). 
16mo. pp. 942. 7s. Gd. 


Kroeger.—TIur MINNESINGER or Germany. By A. E. Krorerr. 12mo. 
cloth, pp. vi. and 284, 7s. 

Contrnts.—Chapter I. The Minnesingor and the Miunesong.—II. The Minnelay.—III. The 
Divino Minuesong.—IV. Walther von der Vogelweide.—V. Ulzich von Lichtenstein.—VI. The 
Metnical Romances of the Minnesinger and Gottfried von Strassburg's * Tristan and Isolde.” 
Lacombe.— DICTIONNAIRE ET GramMAIRE DE LA Laneve pes’ Onrs, 

par le Rév. Père ALB. LACOMBE. 8vo. paper, pp. xx. and 718, iv. and 190, 215, 


Laghu Kaumudt. A Sanskrit Grammar. By Varadarája. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By James R. BALLANTYNE, LL.D., Prin- 
cipal of the Snskrit College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and'424, clofh. £1 11s. 6d, 


Land.—Tue Princieres or HEBREW Grammar. Brg . P. N. Lax», 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysic in. the University of Leyden. Translated 
from the Dutch by Rearnarp Lane Poore, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 
Sounds. Part Il. Words. Crown 8vo. pp. xx. and 220, cloth. 7s. 0d. 

Legge.—Tzx CmiwzsE Crassrcs. With a Translation, Critical and 
Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Laces, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. - : 

Vol. I. containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. 8vo. pp. 526, cloth, £2 2s. pM Bos 
Vol IL, containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. pp. 684, cloth. #2 Ras 
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Vol. n. Part I. containing the Firat Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, the Books of Shang, and the Pro- 
elegomens. Royal vo. pp. vili. and 280, cloth, £2 2s 
Vol. ITI. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes, Royal 8vo. pp. 281—736, cloth, £2 2s 
Vol. IV. Part I. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Lessons from 
the States; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 182-244. £2 2s. 
ol. IV. Part IT. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Minor Odes 
of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial Odes and 
Praise-Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 540. £2 2s. 
Vol. V. Part I. containing Dukes Yin, Hwan, Chwang, Min, He, Wan, Seuen,. 
and Ch'ing; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xii., 148 and 410. 


£2 25. 
Vol. V. Part II. Contents :—Dukes Seang, Ch'aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso’s 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 526. £2 25. 


Legge.— Tux .CnurwEsR Crassros. Translated into English. With 
reliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By James Lecer, D.D., LL.D. 
Vol. I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 
838. 10s. 64. 
Vol. II. The Life and Works of Mencius. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 412. 12s. 
Vol. III. The She King, or The Book of Poetry. Crown 8vo., cloth, pp. viii. 
and 432. 125. 


Leigh.—Tl:x RBxriioN or THR Wortp. By H. Sronz Lzrem. 12mo. 
pp. xii. 66, cloth. 1869. 2s. 6d. 

Leland.—Tar Excerrsm Gresres AND THEIR Lawavaak. By COnanLxs 
G. LzraANp. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 276. 7s. Gd. 


Leland.— Tus Beermann Batiaps. Tue ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITION. 
Complete in 1 vol., including Nineteen Ballads illustrating bis Travels in Europe 
never before printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenhammer. By CHARLES 
. LELAND. Crown 8vo handsomely bound in cloth, pp. xxviii. and 292. Os, 
Hans Brerrmany’s Parry. With other Ballads. By Cuanzzs 
G. Letanp. Tenth Edition. Square, pp xvi. and 74, cloth. 25. 6d, 
‘Hans Beerrmann’s Cunisrmas. With other Ballads, By Cuartzs 
G. Letann. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed. ls. 
Hans Brerrmann as A Porrriciaw, By Cnangrxs G. Letany. Second 
edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed. 1s. 
Hass Brerrmayn IN Cnuxcg. With other Ballads. By Cnanrus 
G. Leland. With an Introduction and Glossary. Second edition. Square, 
p. 80, sewed. 1s. 
ANS BREITMANN AS AN Untan. Six New Ballads, with a Glossary. 
Square, pp. 72, sewed. 1s. 


Leland,—Fusane; or, the Discovery of America by Chincse Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By CnHanRLEs G. LELAND. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xix. aud 212. 7s. 6d. 

Leland.—ExGrisg Gies Sones. In Rommany, with Metrical English 

' " Translations. By CuannEs G. LrLAND, Author of “The English Gipsies,” 

'  ete.; Prof. E. H. Parmer; and JaNET Tuckey. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 276. 7s. 6d. 

Leland.—Pr»eiw-Excrrsm Siwo-Sowa; or Songs and Stories in the 

' — Qhina-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By COmanrzs G. Leann, Fcap, 

E Svo. pp. viii. and 140, boards. 1876. 65e. 

Zeonowens.—Tax Enatisx Governzss at tae Siamese Court- 

3, ^ being Recollections of six years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok. By Anna 

+  Haámünrrs Leonowsens. With Illustrations from Photographs presented to 

“+t the Author by the King of Siam. Svo. cloth, pp. X. and 332, 1870. 12s, 
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Leonowens.—Tzx» Romance or Sraxwzen Harum Lire. By Mrs, Awwa 
H. LxowowzNs, Author of “ ‘I'he English Governess at the Siamese Gourt,” 
With 17 Yllustrations, principally from F hotogtapin by the permission of J. 
Thomson, Esq. Crown 8vo cloth, pp. viii. and 278. 14s. 


Lobscheid.—-Exerrsm anp CmurwzsE Dictionary, with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. LonsOHEID, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C. M.I.R,G.8, A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii, and 2016. In Four 
Parts. £8 85. s % 

Lobscheid.—Cuunesz Aw» Enerrsa Dictionary, Arranged according to 
the Radicals, By the Rev. W. Loasscnerp, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.L.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp, 600, 
bound. £2 8s. 

Ludewig (Hermann Ej—Tho LITERATURE of AMERICAN ABORIGINAT 
LANGUAGrs. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Ww. W. TURNER. 
Edited by NiconAs TaümBNER. 8vo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves; Dr Lude- , 
wig’s Preface, pp. v.—viii.; Editor's Pretuce, pp. iv.—xii ; Biographical’ 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii.—xıv. ; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 
D xiv —xXXiv., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Ludewig's 

ibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 
1—209; Professor l'urner's Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210—246 ; Index, pp. 247—256; and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, 258. Handsomely bound in cloth. 10s. 64. 


Macgowan.—A MaxuaL or tie Amoy Corroovnr. By Rev. J. 
MacaowAN, of the London Missionary Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. xvii. and 200. 
Amoy, 1871. £1 1s. 

Maclay and Baldwin.—An ALPHABETIO Dictionary or THE OnINESR 
LANGUAGE IN THE Foocuow Dratecr. By Rev. R. S. Macray, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C C. BarpwiN, A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission. &vo. half-bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, 1871. £4 4«. 


Mahabharata. Translated into Hindi for Manan Monoun Buart, by 
KRISHNACHANDRADHARMADHIKARIN of Benaies. (Containing all but the 
Hariausá.) 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 674, 810, and 1106. £3 3s. 


Maha-Vira-Charita; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. 
An Indian Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from thé 
Sanskrit of Bhavabhuti. By Joux Picxyorp, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6a. 


Maino-i-Khard (The Book of the).—The Pazand and Sanskrit 
Texts (in Roman characters) as artanged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth century, With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammat, and an Introduction. By E. W. West. Svo. sewed, pp 
48+. 1571. 165 " 

Maltby.—A PaaciicanL Hanproox or tue Unrya on Oprya LANGUAGE. 
8vo. pp. xiii. and 201. 1874. 10s. 64. 

Manava-Kalpa-Sutra; being a portion of this ancient Work on Vaidik 
Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarira-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Turopon GorpsruckER. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4s. 

Manipulus Vocabulorum; A Rhyming Dictionary of the English- 
Language. By Peter Levins (1570) — Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henry B. WHEATLEY. Svo. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 14s. 

Manning.—Ax Inquiry INTO THE CHARACTER AND Omidrw oF THE 
Possessiv AvoMkNT in English and in Cognate Dialeota. Ry the late 
James Mannine, Q A.S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo.pp. iv. and 90, 2e. 

Maroh.—A Comparative Grammar or THE Anato-Saxon Lanquaer 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greok, Latin, 
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* Gothis, Old Saxon, Old Priesio, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By 
: Paascia A, Marcu, LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xi. and 253. 1878. 10s. 


Markham —Qoresva Grammar and DrorrowaRY. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
1; collected by Cements R. MARKHAM, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni- 
. Versity of Chile. Author of “Cuzco and Lima," and "Travels in Peru and 
t India.” In one vol. crown 8vo., pp. 223, cloth. £1. lls. 6d. 


Markham.—Oxuawra: A Drama IN THE QUICHUA LANGUAGE. Text, 
Translation, and Introduction, By CLemeNts R. Marxuam, F.R.G.S. Crown 
9vo., pp. 128, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Markham.—A Mzwor or raz Lany Ana pe Osonro, Countess of 
Chinchon, and Vice-Queen of Peru, a.p 1629-39. With a Plea for the 
Correct Spelling of the Chinchona Genus. By CrzMPeNTS R. ManxuAM, C.B., 
F.R.S., Commendador da Real Ordem de Christo, Socius Academiw Ceesarem 

« Naturee Curiosorum Cognomen Chinchon. Small 4to, pp. 112. With à Map, 
2 Plates, and numerous Illustrations. Roxburghe binding. 28s. 


Markham.—Tux Nannarrves or tye Misston or GEORGE Boore, 
B.C.S., to the Teshu Lama, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa, 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, and lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, 
by Cuzmenrs R Manxuam, C.B., F.R 8S. Demy 8vo., with Maps and Illus- 
trations, pp. elxi. 314, cl. 215. 


Marsden's Numismata Orientalia. New Edition. Part I. Ancient 
Indian Weights. By Epwanp Tuomas, F.R S., etc., ete. With a Plate and 
Map of the India of Manu. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 84. 9s. 6d. 


Part II. Tho Urtuki Turkumans. By SrANLEY Lanz Poorzm. Royal 4to. pp. 
xii. and 44, and 6 plates. 9s. 


Mason.—Bunman: its People and Natural Productions; or Notes on 
the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah, 
By Rev. F. Mason, D.D., M.R.A S., Corresponding Member of the American 
Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History, and of the Lyceum 
of Natural ITistory, New York. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 914, cl, Rangoon, 1860, 30s. 


"‘Mason.—Tuz Parr Text or KacmcmAYANO's GRAMMAR, WITH ENoLI«m 
ANNOTATIONS. By Francis Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, 1 to 673. 
Ji. The English Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordanco of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8vo. sewed, pp. 208, 75, and 28. 'Toongoo, 1871. #1 lle. 6d. 


Mathews.—Asranam BEN Ezra’s UNEDITED COMMENTARY ON THE CAN- 
TICLFYS, the IIebrew Text after two MS., with English Translation by H. J. 
Matnews, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl. limp, pp. X., 84, 24. 2s. 6d, 


Mathuráprasáda Misra.—A Txitinevat Dicrionany, being a compre- 
hensiye Lexicon in English, Urdá, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 

. English, and in UrdG and Hindi in the Roman Chuacter. By Maruuri- 
PRASÁDA Misra, Second Master, Queen's College, Benares, 8vo. pp. xv. and 
1830, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2s. 


Mayors.—IrrusrmATrroNs or TIR Lamarsr Sysrem IN TIBET, drawn from 
. Chinese Sources. By Witiram Freperick Mayers, Esq., of Her Britannic 
^ Majesty's Consular Service, China. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. 1869, 1s. 6d. 


Maybrs—Tuxz Cumesz Reaper’s Manvat. A Handbook of Bio- 

hical, Historical, Mythological, and General Literary Reference. By W, 

i 4Y*B8, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.'s Legation at Peking, F.R.G.8,, 
stc., ete. Demy 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 440, £1 5s. 
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Medhurst.—Crmase Draroevrs, Quzstrons, and: FAMILIAR SuerEncze, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Mibnonér, D.D. . 
A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo. pp. 226. 185. DEM SS 

Megha-Duta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kālidāsa. Translatéd. 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. Ry. thè ` 
late H. H.. WirsoN, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc.,etc. The Vocabulary by FRANOIS JOHN&ON; sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi, and 180. 10a. 6d: 


Memoirs read before the ANTRROPOLOGICAL Society oF Loxox, .1863- 
1864. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 21s. PNE: 

Memoirs read before the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF Lox»os, 1865-6: 
Vol. II. 8vo., pp. x. 464, cloth. 21s. Tu EP. 

Mitra.—Tae Anriqurrms or Orissa. By BAJENDRALALA Mirra. J 
Vol. I. Published under Orders of the Government of India, Folio, cloth, ` 
pp. 180. With a Map and 36 Plates. £4 4s, ' 


Moffat.—Tnz STANDARD ALPHABET ProsLem; or the Preliminary 
Subject of a General Phonic System, considered on the basis of some important 
facts in the Sechwana Language of South Africa, and in reference to the views 
of Professors Lepsius, Max Müller, and others. A contribution to Phonetic 
Philology. By Rosear Morrar, junr., Surveyor, Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. 8vo, pp. xxviii. and 174, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Molesworth.—A Drorronany, MímATHI and Eworrsg. Compiled by’ 
J. T. Motesworru, assisted by Groner and Tuomas Canpy. Secon Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. MoLzswonTH. Royal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £3 3s. 

Molesworth.—A Cowrzwprux or MorsswonrH's MARATHI AND ENGLISH 
DiorrowAny. By Bana Papmansi. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 624. 215. : 


Morley.—A Descrirtrve Caratoeur of the HISTORICAL MANUSORIPTS'. 
in the AnABiO and PensraN LANGUAGES preserved in the Library of the Royal P 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By WiLLiIAM H, MomnrLzvif 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. 6d. A 


Morrison.—A. DICTIONARY or THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 
R. Moraison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £6 6s. 


Muhammed.—Tuz Lire or MumawuEp. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Ishak By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Fenpinanp WUüSTEN: 
FELD. One volume containing the Arabic Text.  8vo, pp. 1026, sewed. -* 
Price 21s. Another volume, containing Introduction, Notes, and Index in 
German. 8vo. pp. lxxii. and 266, sewed. 7s. 6d. Each part sold separately 


The test based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 
en carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. ' ' 4 
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Muir.—Onrrerwat Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translate and 
Illustrated by Joun Murr, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. - * -? Ur DNE 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Tnguir 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged, . 
8vo. pp. xx. 532, cloth. 1868. 21s. P a MN 

Vol. II. The Trans- Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and shai A Batty TIa 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with- Additions. ` 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. 21e. DO qnd e eC ye y 

Val. ILI. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Weiter, on 7.7 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised: and Sülnged >.. 

8vo. pp. xxxii, 319, cloth. 1868. 105. S 
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2b LAM Comparison of the Vedic with the later representations of. the principal 
-Indian Deities. . Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 524, cloth. 1873. 21s. 
.:: Vgl. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Dutibogins Mythology, Religious 
1970. Y and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo. pp. xvi. 492, cloth, 
vto s eS aa, 


7Mulsr.—Ims Saono HYMNS or TEE BRAHMINS, as preserved to us 

^. >In fhe oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 

explained. By F, Max Mürrzn, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College ; Professor 

, of Comparative Philology at Oxford ; Foreign Member of the Institute of 
^.' France, eto., ete. Volume I. 8vo. pp. clii. and 264. 12s, 6d. 


 Müller.—Tzz Hvxxs or ram Ric-Vrpa, in Sumhitá and Pada Texts, 
.without the Commentary of S&yana. Edited by Prof. Max MürLER. In 2 
, "vols. 8vo. pp. 1704, paper. £8 8s. ` 


Müller.—Lxoruss ox Buppmisr Nimmusw. By F. Max Mürrzm, 

'*M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford; Mem- 

ber of the French Institute, etc, Delivered before the General Meeting of the 

; "Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the German.) Sewed. 1869. Is. 


Nagananda; og rae Joy or raz SwAxr-Wonrp. A Buddhist Drama 
in Five Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva. By Parmer Bovp, B.A., Sanskrit Seholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. ^ With an Introduction by Professor CowzLr. 
Orown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 4s. 64. 


Naradiya Dharma Sastram; og, rie IwsrrruTES or Narava. Trans- 

- , lated for the First Time from the uupublished Sanskrit original, By Dr. Junius 

Foury, University, Wurzburg. With a Preface, Notes chiefly critical, an Index 

of Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xxxv. 144, cloth. 105. 62. 


Newman.— A Drcrronary or Mopren Anasic —1. Anglo-Arabic 
Dictionary. 2. Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-English Dictionary, By 
F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vole, crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 376 —464, cloth. £1 1a 


Newman.—A Haxwpsook or Mopren AnAnro, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European ‘Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
xx. and 192, cloth. London, 1866. 65. 


Newman.—Txe Text or tax IovviwE IxsconiPrroNs, with interlinear 
w Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 2s. 


Newman.—Orrnoéry: or, a simple mode of Accenting English; for 
the advantage of Foreigners and of all Learners. By Fuancis W. Newman, 
_, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1869. 1s. - 


‘Nodal.—-Exementos pe GramAtica Qourcuva 6 IDIOMA DE Los YNcas. 
- "Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora, Sociedad de Filantropos para mejorar la 
` > n, Buerto de los Aboríjenes Peruanos. Por el Dr. Jose FsnNANDEZ Nopat, 
- sx Abogado de los Tribunales de Justicia de la República del Perá. Royal 8vo. 
: ""efoih, pp. xvi. and 441. Appendix, pp. 9. £11». 


 Nédál Los Vrwouios pz OrrawrA y Cusr-Kovvirog. Drama EN 

. vfrüOufonuá. Obra Compilada y Espurgada con la Version Castellana al Frente - 
a ‘iude sw Testo por el Dr. Jos£ irai NopAL, Abogado de los Tribunales 

s Sce Justiota dé la'Repüblica del Perá. Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora 

^"usisetedat de“ Filantropos para Mejoror la Suerte de los Aboríjenes Peruanos. 
~ra Hoy. 8yo, bds. pp. 70. 1874. 75.04. Pu 
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Notley.—A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR or vus FRENON, [TALIAN, ÜPARISH, 
AND Portucunss LANGUAGES. By Epwin A. Noruny. Crown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xv. and 396. 7s, 6d. e 


Nutt.—Fracmenrs or a BAMAnrITAN Tancum. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS With an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History, 
Dogma, and Literature, By J. W. Nurr, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp, viii., 
172, and 84. With Plate. 1874. 16s. 


Nutt.—A Sxeron or Samanrran Hisrory, Doema, AND LITERATURE. 
Published as an Introduction to ‘Fragments of a Samaritan Targum, By 
J. W. Nurt,M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. wii. and 172. 1874. ôs. 


Nutt.—Two Treatises on VERBS CONTAINING FEEBLE AND DovBLE 
lærrers by R. Jehuda Hayug of Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original 
Arabie by R. Moses Gikatiha, of Cordova; with the Treatise on Punctuation 
by the same Author, translated by Aben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS. 
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with an English Translation by J. W. Nuit, M.A. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 812. ' , 


1870. 7s. 64. 


Oera Linda Book, from a Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century, 
with the permission of the Proprietor, C. Over de Linden, of the Helder 
The Original Frisian Text, as verified by Dr. J. O. OrrEMA; accompanied 
by an English Version of Dr. Ottema's Dutch Translation, by WinLrAM R. 
SaNDBAOH. 8vo. cl pp. xxvii. and 223. 6s. 


Ollanta: A Drama IN THE QuicuvA Lanavaer. See under MARKHAM 
and under NopAL. 


Oriental Congress.—Roport of the Proceedings of the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists held in London, 1874. Roy. 8vo. paper, pp. 76. 6s. 


Oriental Congress —Transactions or THE SECOND SESSION oF THE 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS or Onrentatiers, held in London in September, 
1874. Edited by Ronzar K. Doveras, Honorary Secretary, Demy 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viri. and 466. 215. 


Osburn—Tzr Monumentat Hisrony of Eeyrr, as recorded on the S 


Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By WiLLram Ossunx. Illustrated, 


with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. Svo. pp. xii. and 461; vii. and 643, cloth. £223. 
Vol. I.—From the Colonization of the Valley to the Vieitof the Patriarch Abram, 
Vol II.—From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 
Palmer.—Ecevrrraw Curonicixs, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By WirrraM Patmer, M.A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
vols.. 8vo. cloth, pp. lxxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861. 12s, 


Palmer.—A Coxcıse Drorrowany or THE Pzrsran Lanavaar. By E. 
H. Paumer, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
Sqnare 16mo. pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 10s 64. 


Palmer.—Lxaves rrom A Worp HuwrER's Nore Boor. Being some 
Contributions to English Etymology. By the Rev A. Swyrum PALMER, B.A, 
sometime Scholar in the University of Dublin, Or, 8vo. cl. pp. xi1.-318. 7s. 6d. 


Palmer.—Tux Sone or THE Buen; and other Pieces. By E. H. 
Parmer, M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. pp. 208, handsomely bound in cloth. 6s, 
Among the Contents will be found translations from Hafis, from Omar el Khelytn, and 
from other Persian as well as Arabic poets. p DCN o 
Pand-Námah. — Tum Pawp-Níxag; or, Books of Counsels.. By 
Arcum PRRUEARM d Tanned wd iR ae Pa boas by wen 
eriarjee oy. And from Gujerathi into is .'Rhápu 

Edalii. Feanv. B o iewal! 1870. d. x: M zu "T g 
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Pandit's tA) Rémarks on Professor Max Müller's Translation of the 
^ RBic-VsbA." Sanskrit and English. Feap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 64. 


Pafpati.—Írupxzs sug res Tonmenunts (Gypsres) ov Bon firms DE 
i Emrms Orroman. Par ALEXANDRE G. PaseaTr, M.D. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. Constantinople, 187). 288. 


Patell.—Cowasren Parrri’s Cnnoworoar, containing corresponding 
Detes of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindás, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, eto. By CowasjzB Soxapsuy 
PATELL. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50s. 


Peking Gazette.—Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1878, 
1874, and 1876. 8vo. pp. 137, 124, 160, and 177. 10s. 6d each. 


Peroy —Brexor Pxnov's Forro Manuscrirrs—Barzaps AND ROMANOES. 

dited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's 

College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 

ridge; assisted by Professor Child, of ITarvard University, Cainbridgo, U.S.A., 

W. Chappell, Esq. eto. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 681. ; 

Vol. 3, pp. 640. Demy 8vo. half-bound, £4 4s. Extra demy 8vo half-bound 

on Whatman's ribbed paper, £6 6s. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 

man’s best ribbed paper, $10 10s. Large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman's 
best ribbed paper, £12. 


Phillips..-Tuz Doctrine or Appar tue Aroste Now first Edited 
in a Complete Form in the Original Syriac, with an English Translation and 
Notes. By Guorex Puruirs, D.D., President of Quoen's College, Cambridge. 
8vo. pp. 122, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1894 Anno Domini). Transcribed 
and Edited from the MS. of Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 3, 15. Col- 
lated with the MS. Bibl Reg. 18. B. xvii, in the British Museum, and with 
„the old Printed Text of 1558, to which is appended “ God spede the Plough” 
(abont 1500 Anno Domini), from the Lansdowne MS. 769. By the 
Rev. Warteg W. Sxeat, M. A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
pp. xx. and 75, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 

Pimentel.— CUADRO DESCRIPTIVO Y COMPARATIVO DE LAS LENGUAS 

è  INb»ígENAS DB Máxico, o Tratado de Filologia Mexicana. Par Francisco 
PrwmNTEL. 2 Edicion unica completa. 3 Vols. 8vo. Mexico, 1875. £2 2s, 


Pischel.—Hmacannra’s GRAMMATIK DER PnáíkurSPRACHEN (Siddha- 
hemacandram Adhyaya VIII.) mit Kritischen und Erlauternden Anmerkungen. 
Herausgegeben von Rionanp PisomeL. Part I. Text und Würtverzeiehniss. 
&vo. pp. xiv. and 286. 8s. 


Prakrita-.Prakasa; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 
Oommentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from & Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asidtic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By E. B. CowELL. Second issue, with new Preface, and cor- 
rections. 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 204. 14a. 

Príanlz.—Qvserrowzs Mosarom; or, the first part of the Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions, By OswoND DE 

. BBauvorR PRIAULX. 8vo. pp. viii, and 548, cloth. 12s. 

Réméyan of Válmiki.—Vols. I. and II. See under GzirrirrH. 


Ram Jasan.— A Sawsxerr ann ExcLrsm Dictionary. Being an 
: Abridgment of Professor Wilson's Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
‘ns the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram Jasan, Queen's College, 
: Banares. ‘Published under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P. Royal 

~ Bro. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 28s. 
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Ram Raz.—Essay on the Ancurrrorupe of the Hispvs; By Kax , 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore. With 48 plates.  4to. pp, xiv. and 
64, sewed. London, 1834. £2 2s. d 


« 
Rask.—A Grammar or THE Anoto-Saxon Towavs, From the Danish 
of Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Bensamin TuonPm. Second edition, 
corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, cloth. 5s. Gd. 


Rawlinson.—A Commentary on THE Ovnerrorm  IwscRIPTIONB oF 
BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh end Babylon, 
by Major H. C. RAwLiNsoN. 8vo. pp. 84, sewed. London,1850. 2s. 6d. 

Rawlinson.—OvrrINrs or Assyrtan History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawxtnson, C.B., followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Layarp, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. lẹ. 

Rawlinson. —Inscriprion or Trerara Pineser I., Kine or Assyria, 
B.C. 1160, as translated ogee H. Rawuinson, Fox Tarsor, Esq., Dr. HiNoxs, 
and Dr. OPPrRr. Published by the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd., pp. 74. 23. 

Rawlinson.— Norms on tHE Earty Hisrogy or Basyriown. By 
Colonel RAwriwsoN, C.B. 8vo. sd., pp. 48. 1s, 


Renan.—Aw Essay on tHE AcE AND Antiquity OF THE Boox oF 
NABATHÆAN AGRICULTURE. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. ERNEST 
Renan, Membre de l’Institut. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3s. 6d, 


Revue Celtique.—Tuz Revur Cxrrieur, a Quarterly Magazine for 
Celtic Philology, Literature, and History. Edited with the assistance of the 
Chief Celtic Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Con- 
ducted by H, Garpoz. 8vo. Subscription, £1 per Volume. 

Rhys.—Lxcorusrs on Wzrsm Purnoroay. By Joun Rays Crown 8¥o. 
cloth. 10s. 6d. [In preparation. 

Rig-Veda.—Tux Hymns or tue Rre-Vena IN rue Baumrrá AND PADA 
TExT, without the Commentary of the Sáyana. Edited by Prof. Max MÜLLER. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. paper, pp. 1704. £3 3s. i 

Rig-Veda-Sanhita: Tne Sacrep Hymns or THE Braumans. Trans- 
lated and explained by F. Max Mirren, M.A, LL.D., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. J. Hymns TO THB MARUTS, OR THE 
Srorm-Gops,  8vo. pp. clii. and 264. cloth. 1869. 12s. 6d. 

Rig-Veda Sanhita.—A Corrgcriow or Ancient Hinvv Hywxs. Con- 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of tho Rig-veda; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit by the late H. H. Wiuson, M.A. 2nd Ed., with a Postscript by 
Dr. FirzzgDWARD HarL. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348, price 215. 

Rig-veda Sanhita.—A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman WirsoN, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. CowrLL, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14s. 

A few copies of Vols. IT. and III. still left. — [ Vols. V. and VI. $n the Press. 


Roe and Fryer.—Travers IN [NDIA rw TAE SEVENTEENTH Century. 
By Sir Tuomas Rog and Dr. Jonn Fryer. Reprinted from the “ Calotitta: 
Weekly Englishman.” 8vo. cloth, pp. 474. 7s. ôd. : 

Rohrig.—Tluz Snorresr Roap to German. Designed for the use 


of both Teachers and Students. By F. L. O. Rennie, Cr, 8vó. cloth, 
pp. vil. and 226. 1874. 7s. 6d, » 
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* 
logers.^-Norros of tae Drwans or THE Apssassme Dynasty. « By 
Ébwanp Tuomas Rogers, late H.M. Consul, Cairo. 8vo. pp. 44, with a 
e Map and four Aütotype Plates. 5a. 


Rosny —À GBAMMAR of THE CHINESE Lax B 
: GUAGE, 
Lumon De Rosny, 8vo, pp. 48. 1874. 3e. y Professor 


Body —Tus Ouiwwesu Mannari Laxovaez, after Ollendorff’s Now 
ethod of Learning Languages. By CnanLEs Runy, In 3 Volumes, 
Vol. I. Grammar. 8vo. pp. 248. £1 1s. 


Sabdakalpadruma, the well-known Sanskrit Dictionary of RazAu 
Rapwakanta Deva. In Bengali characters, 4to. Parts 1 to 40. (In 
course of publication.) 3s. 64. each part. 


Sakuntala.—KArmisa’s ee The Bengalf Recension. With 
Critical Notes, Edited by Rrcuaup Pisoxen. 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 210. 12s. 


Sale.—Txm Koran; commonly called Tue Arcoraw or MomnAMMED. 
Translated into English immediately from the original Arabic. By Groner 
steer oe To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp. . 8. 

Sima-Vidhina-Brahmana. With the Commentary of SAyana. Edited, 
with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. BuRNELL, M.R.A.S. Vol. I. 
der end Commentary. With Introduction. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxviii. and 101. 

d. . 


Sanskrit Works.—A Caratoave or Sanskrit Wonxs PRINTED 1N 

dan offered for Sale at the affixed nett prices by 'T'&ügNER & Co. 16mo. pp. 
) Js. 

Satow.—Aw ENGLISH JAPANESE Dictionary OF THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 
By Ernust Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to II. M. Logation at Yedo, and 
IsursaAsui Masanata, ofthe Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Imp. 32mo., 
pp. xx. and 366, cloth. 12s. 


Sayce.—Aw AssxnrAN Grammar ror ComraratrveE Purposzs. By 
A. IH. Saves, M.A, 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 7s. 6d. 


Sayce.— Tas Pnrwoienks or Comearative Paitorosy. By A. H. 
Sayor, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. ol., pp. xxxii. amd 416. 10s. 6d. 


Scarborough.—A CoLLECTION or CuiwzsE Proverss. Translated and 
Arranged by WirnntaMw ScAxsoRouGnH, Wesleyan Missionary, Hankow. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index. Or. 8vo. pp. xliv. and 278. 125.64. 


Schele de Vere.—Srupres rw Enoctsn ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 
Life of our Language. By M. Scurve px Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages ip the University of Virginia. 8vo.cloth, pp vi.and 365. 10s. 6d. 


Schele de Vere.— Amenicanisms: THE ENaiisH or THE New Worin. 
By M. Scuztm Dx Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Virginia. 8vo. pp. 685, cloth, 12s. 


Schleicher.—Comrenprum or THE COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE INDO- 
EunopmBAN, Sanskrit, GREEK, AND Latin Lanouaces. By AucusT 
Scunsiouer. Translated from the Third German Edition by HERBERT 
BzNDALL, B.A., Chr. Coll. Camb. Part T. 8vo. cloth, pp. 184. 7s. 6d. 
Part II. Morphology, Roots and Stems: Numerals, 8vo. cloth. [In the Press. 


Bohetneil.—Er MunsrAkER; or, First Born. (In Arabic, printed at 
Beyrout), Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
d Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from man's conception unto his death and burial, By Emin InuAxiM 

"BommMEIL. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed, 1870. 6s. 
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Sehlagintweit.—Bupparsw rw Treet. Illustrated by Literary Dosw: 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Aocount of: the Budilhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emin Sounacinrweit, LL,D. -With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404, £2 25. l ' Mn ne 


Schlagintweit.—Grossagy or GzocrapnicaL Terms From Inpia AND 
Tiprt, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By HERMANN DE 
ScuLacintweit. Forming, with a ** Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,’’the Third Volume of H., A., and R. pe SCHLAGINTWELi'S | 
‘‘Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia." With an Atles-in 
DE ue folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. ‘and 

. £4. i 2 


Bhápurjf Edaljí.—A Grammar: or tHe GujamíTÍ Lanevaen... By: 
SuApursf Epausf. Cloth, pp. 127. 10s. 6d. 


Shapurjf Edaljí.—A Dicrronary, Gv3RATI anD EwNorisg. By Sufpverf 
Evaxsf. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 213, . 


Shaw.—A Sxercn or tHE Turxf Lanavace as spoken in Eastern 
Turkistan (Kashgar and Yarkand) ; together with a Collection of Extracts. 
Part I. By Roszur Banxiry Suaw, F.R.G.S. Printed under the authority 
of the Government of India. Large 8vo. cloth, pp. 174 and 82. Price £1 1s. 


Sherring —Tue Sacrep Orry or rue Hiwpus. An Account of 
Bonares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Suzknine, M.A,, 
LL.D.; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Fırzepwarn Hatt, Esq., D.O.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous full-page illustrations. 21e. 


Sherring.—Hiwpu Trines anp Castes, as represented in Benares, | By 
the Rev. M. A. Suznum o, M.A., LIB., London, Author of “ The Sacred City 
of the Hindus,” etc. With Illustrations. 4to. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 405. £4 4s. 


Sherring.—Tue Hisrory or Prorzsranr Missions rw Inpra. From 
their commencement in 1706 to 1871. By the Rev. M. A. SuxanmNG, M.A., 
London Mission, Benares, Demy 8yo. cloth, pp. xi. and 482. 160, ' . 


Singh.—Saruzz Book; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after- 
wards into English. By SIRDAR ATTAR SiNGH, Chief, of Bhadour. With the 
author's photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 205, 165s. 


Smith.—A VocanuLARY or Proper Names IN CHINESE AND Enerise. 
of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. yF. YA 
China, 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, and x. ` 1870. 108. 6d. 

Smith.—CoxwrRrsvTIONS TOWARDS THE MATERIA MEDICA AND NATURAL 
History or Cuina. For the use of Medical Missionaries and; Native Medical 
Students. By F. Portzr Surrg, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. aud 240. 1870. £1 1s. T 


Sophooles.,—A Grossany or Lærer anp Byzantine Gaxxx. 'By E.A 
SoeHocLnES. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 25. n ps i l 
Sophocles. —Romaro og Mopren GREEK Grammar. By E. A. Sorgogias. 
8vo. pp. xxviii. and 196. 7e, 6d. ; EE s 
Sophocles.—Gxxrx Lexicon or tHE Romany Aw» Byzantine Pxstops 
(from 5.0. 146 to A.D. 1100). By E..A.Soruocuxs. Imp, Svo, pp. æft; FESS, 
cloth. 1870. £2 85. g E d Te i d u PLUR 
Steele.—An Easrern Love Srory. Kusa JírAEAxaA:..&. Buddhistic. 
Legendary Poem, with other Stories. : By Tuowas STxSLA, Ceylon: Civit 
Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 260. 1871. Gs. ui. KBE s. 
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Btent.—"InzJapz Cuaprzr, in Twenty-four Beads. A Collection.of 
pr Songs ' Ballads,- etc.. (from the Chinese). By Geronce Carrer STENT 
v. M. N.C. B. 8.A. S., Author of “ Chinese and English Vocabulary,” “ Chinese and 

, English Pocket Dictionary,” * Chinese Lyrics,” “ Chinese Legends,” eto, Cr. 
So. cloth, pp. 176. 5s. i 

Stent.—A Onrwzsg anp Eneuisx VOOABULARY IN THE PEKINESE 
«5^ Dramor, "By G. E. Srenr. 8vo. pp. ix. and 677. 1871. £1 10s. 


Btent.—A. Cnrwzss anp ExorLrsm Poorer Dicrionany. By G. E. 
Srunt. 16mo. pp. 250, 1874. 10s. 6d. 


Stoddard.—Gzawwan or THE Mopgnw Syerac Lanovaes, as spoken in 
is Oroomiah, Persia, and in Koordistan. By Rev. D. T. STODDARD, Missionary of 
the American Board in Persia. Demy 8vo. bds., pp. 190. 7s. 6d. 


Stokes.—Bzunans Murtsrx. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop 
and Confessor. A Cornish Drama, Edited, with a ‘Translation and Notes, by 
. Wurriey Stoxzs. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi., 280, and Facsimile, 1872. 158. 
Stokes.—Gometica—Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses: Prose and 
Y o or by Wuittey Sroxzs. Second edition, Medium 8vo. cloth, 
pp- ive. 106. 


Stratmann.—A DICTIONARY or THE OLD ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Compiled 
from the writings of the xiuth, xivth, and xvth centuries. By FRANCIS 
Hxway Sruarmann. Second Edition. 4to., pp. xii. and 594. 1873. In 
wrapper, £1 11s, 6d.; cloth, £1 14s. 

Stratmann.—Ax Or» Exorrsm Porm or THE Own AND TRE NIGHTINGALE. 
Edited by Francis Henry SrRATMANN. Svo. cloth, pp. 60. 3s. 


Strong.—SzrEorrows now tHE Bosran or Sanz, translated into English 
Verse. By Dawsonne Mexancruon Srrone, Captain H.M. 10th Bengal 
. Lancers. 12mo. cloth, pp. ii, and 56. 2s. 64. 

Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the).—A Tuxr Boox or Hixpv 
- ;; ASTRONOMY, with Notes and Appendix, &c. By W. D. Wurtney.  8vo. 

boards, pp. iv. and 354. £1 11s. 6d. 
Swamy.—Tmuxz DarmHívawsaA; or, the History of the Tooth-Relic of 
, Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, with Notes, 
By M. Coouána Swimy, Mudeliár. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 174. 1874. 10s. 6d. 


Swamy.—Tzuz DarHívaNsA; or, the History of the Tooth-Relic of 
Gotama Buddha, English Translation only. With Notes. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 100. 1874. 6s. 

Swamy.—Surra Nipita; or, the Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama 
Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. By Sir M. 

. Coomfra Swamy, Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 160. 1874. 65. 

Sweet.—A Hisrory or Exerrsg Sounps, from the Earliest Period, 

+ including an Investigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full 
- Word Lists. By Hunry Sweer. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 164. 4s. 6d. 


Syed: Ahmad.—A Smees or Essays on wœ Lire or MomAMMED, and 
.. Bubjéets subsidiary thereto. By Syzep Auman Kuan Banapor, C.8.1., Author 

- . ‘of the “ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible," Honorary Member of 
‘=? te Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien- 

~u. -fifie Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
z. Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. 80s. 


Táittirtya-Praticakhya.—Soe under WHITNEY. 
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‘Talinnd,—Sxrxcrions reom tHE Tarmon. Being Specimens of the 
:>anOohtents of that Ancient Rock. Its Commentaries, Teaching, Poetry, and 


“2 Sepends, -Also brief Sketches of the Men who made and commented upon ít. 
- 7 Tianalated from the original by H. Ponawo. 8yo. cloth, pp. 882. 16s. 
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Tarkavachaspati.—Vacuasraryra, a Comprehensive Dictionary, in. Ten: 
Parts. Compiled by TanANATHA 'lARKAVAOHABPATI, Professor of Grammar 

and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta, , An Alpha- 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction and Copious 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, ete. Parts I. 

to VII. 4to. paper. 1873-6. 18s. each Part. oo 

Technologial Dictionary.—Pocxrer Drorronary or TeonnroaL TERMS 
Uszep In Anta AND Sorences.  English-German-French. Based on the 
larger Work by KaRgMAuscH. 3 vols imp. 16mo. 12s. cloth. ; 

Technological Dictionary of the terms employed in the Arts-and 
Sciences ; Architecture, Civil. Military and Naval; Civil Engineering, including 
Bridge Building, Road and Railway Making; Mechanics; Machine and Engine, 
Making; Shipbuilding and Navigation; Metallurgy, Mining and Smelting; 
Artillery ; Mathematics ; Physics; Chemistry; Mineralogy, eto. With a Preface 
by Dr. k KangMARSCH. Second Edition. 3 vols. : 

Vol. I. English—German—French. 8vo. pp. 666. 12s. , 
Vol. IT. German—English—French.  8vo. pp. 646. 10s. 64. 
Vol. IIT. French—German—English. 8vo. pp. 618. 12s. 

The Boke of Nurture. By Jonn RussELL, about 1460-1470 Anno 
Domini. The Boke of Keruynge. By WyNnxyNn DE WonunE, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Huen RnBopxs, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by FREpnERICK J, Furni- 
VALL, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half-moroeco, gilt top, pp. xix. and 146, 
28, xxviii. and 56. 1867. 12. 11s. 6d N^ 

The Vision of ‘William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 
Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest, secundum wit et résoun, By WILLIAM 
LANGLAND (about 1862-1880 anno domini) Edited from numerous Manu- 
Scripts, with Prefaces, Notes, and a Glossary. By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, 
M.A. pp. xliv. and 168, cloth, 1867. Vernon A. Text; Text 7s. 6d. 

Thomas.— Eanrv Sassantan IwscRIPTIONS, SEALS AND Corns, illustrating 
tho Early-History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., aud his Successors. With a Critieal Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the Hfjiibad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By EDWARD 
Tuomas, F R.S. Illustrated. S8vo. cloth, pp. 148. 7s. 6d. 

Thomas.—Tnur CHRONICLES or THE PATHAN Kiwos o» Denti. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains, By EDWARD 
Tuomas, F.R.S., late of the East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. With 
nomeu Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467. 

871. 28s. 

Thomas.—Tue Revenve RESOURCES or THE MUGHAL EMPIRE IN Invi, 
from A.D. 1693 to A.D. 1707. A Supplement to “ The Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kings of Delbi.” By Epwanp Tuomas, F.R.S. Demy 8vo., pp. 60, cloth. . 
8s. 6d. 

Thomas.—Comments ow Recent Penitvi DxecrpHEgRMENIS. With an 
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